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THE INDIAN ANTIDUARY, 

A JOUEML OF OEIENTAL RESEAECH. 


VOLUME XXIII.— 1894 


THE DEVIL WOESHIP OP THE TIJLUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A C. BEENELL 

I. 


Preface by Major R. 0. Temple. 

I K 1882 my former friend and correspondent Dr. A. 0. Burnell died, and when Ms library 
was dispei'sed in 1883, I secured, tlirongli the kind offices of Mr. Qnaritcb, tbe MSS, 
wdnjcb I now pnblisli. They are bound together in a volume^ of 325 leaves of large quarto 
writing-paper of varions qualities, written generally on both sides, making up altogether 650 pp. 

There are in addition ten colored plates of devil-dancers by native artists, which have 
been reproduced for nan by Mr. Griggs, and will be found in their appropriate places later on 

The title of the booh as published is that given by Burnell on the cover of his MSS. 

The contents of the volume are best described generally in the words of a note, in 
Burnell^ s handwriting and signed by him, found on the fly leaf at the commencement : — 

This contains a collection of the Tul.u incantations^ used at the ceremonies of Bhlita 
worship as practised in South Canara, and which are chanted by the pomhaias or priests. 
The first 6 are from Dr. Mogling’s MS. (at Mangalore). The next 5 were written down by a 
Tintri (Tuln Briihman), at the Mangalore tahsUddr’s request, for me. The remainder were 
collected by agents I sent to different places, and several were dictated by a blind fonibadu-, 
named R^nta, who also gave me information as to where other such compositions could be 
heard. They are all oral and contain many words not now in use. The joomhadas are very 
averse to reciting them to strangers. The figures^ shew the dress of the priest who dances, and 
who 18 supposed to personate the Bhflta. They are from actual observation by people m my 
service. — A. Burnell.'’* 


The contents are really as follows ; 

(1) Jumadi-pardano 

(2) Panjarli 

(3) Deyibaidi-pardano^ ... 

(4) Koti Ohannayya-pardano^ 

(5) Jarantdyana-sandi 


13 

10 

15 

23 

123 


^ Tlio cover having been partially ©aten by rats, I was obliged to have the voluine rebound. 

® ? e , the illnstratioiiB ® The numbers refer to MS. leaf numbers. 

* 1 follow the MS strictly thronghont. 

® This seems, however, to be part of the preceding story, and the versified version is followed by one in prose. 
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Eodainanatayana-sandi 

Haiiapaditdya-bMtaua-sandi 

Mu nditay a-bliutana-saiidi 
Ambadd^ipaS] arlh-bliutana-sandi . , . 

PilicbamundL-bliutana-sandi 

Todakmar 

Sarala Jumildi 

Mudader (Kala-Bhairava) 

Attayer Daiongiilu 

Koti and Cbannaya 

Kalknda ,.c 

Posa Mabaraye 

Kannalfiye 

Jumadi 

Jarantaya ... 

Perar Bolandi® 

Miyar Kodamanataya 

Hantunekn-bbiita 

Magrandaya-pardano .. 

Kallurti . 

Bobbarye ... .. .. 

Panprli ... 

Vodilutaya 

A collection of Proverbs, untranslated and 
A prose story entitled Tonna-bbuta in 
untranslated 


in tbe Malay filam cbaracter... 
tbe Kanarese character and 


In addition to the above I found, loose among the MSS leaves and wrapt up in an English- 
Kanarese Form of the Public Works Department/ two documents, which are of grt'at inicrest 
m the present connection. 

One of them is a note m BnrnelPs handwriting, in half margin, of a Bhtita festival he 
witnessed from the 23rd to the 26th March, 1872, at Mangalore, in tlio ho use of 
Dhumappa, bard of the Billava Caste.” This note is accompanied by a running commentary 
m tbe other half margin from the hand apparently of some member of the wcdl-kiiown Basel 
Mission there. It is endorsed on the outside in blue pencil.— ''Hot yet made any use of. 
— Joh. Hesse,*’ 


The other document is a “ description *’ of the same ceremony as witnessed by 
A. C. B. and J. H.**^ in BurnelFs handwriting, and evidently intended by him for pubiication. 
It may have been actually published somewhere, for all I know to the contrary. It is enclosed 
in a blue official envelope and endorsed: — “Dr. A. Burnell with Monier Williams^ best thank 
and kind regards.”^ 

The illustrations relate to the following stones, and wore found m the folio 
leaves of the MSS. 


(1) Jnmadi-pardano I 

(2) Pafijarli 2 ^ 

1^0 rendering at all is given of tins short tale 

expenditure under the South Canara District, for the offiual 
year 18 ^- 81 . This paper is supersciibed m pencil xn a German hand “ BurnelFs Bhuten ” I liave had it nor 
inserted m a pocket in the new binding 
« That is, doubtless, “ Joh Hesse ” 

this up and see if it can be made into a paper m connection with Buraoir^ 
MSS of Tulu incantations,— E C T. —7.11-84” 
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(4) Koti and Cliannaya-pardano^® 
(11) Todakinar 

(13) Mndader ... 

(14) Attaver Daiongnlu ... 

(19) JnmMi ... 

(25) Kallurfci 

(26) Bobbarye ... 


23 

136 

149 

159 

239 

253 

266 


Having tbns described tbe papers in detail, I will now state tlie steps taken to make tkem 
available for those interested in such matters 


Burnell’s note at the opening of the volume shewed that the text was probably of great 
linguistic value, and that it had taken him years to make a collection such as, most likely, can 
never now be made by another hand. The seclusion m which the Tuluvas live, further makes 
it probable that they have preserved that devil-worship, on which so much popular Hin- 
duism is everywhere based, in greater* purity than it is perhaps preserved anywhere else. It, 
therefore, seemed to me important to preserve the contents of the MSS. from possible destruc- 
tion by publishing them, but here difficulties sprang up. 

The number of persons of culture, who know anything of the Tuluvas and their language, 
IS necessarily very si^*all, and, unfortunately, although all but two stories, mz y Ho. 21 of one 
page only, and tbe last at p. 312 m the MSS , had been translated for the collector, the text, 
though very clear and admirably written, was m. the Kanarese character intioduced by the 
Basel Mission for printing Tulud^ excepting pp. 123-133 and the proverbs, which were m 
a plain, though untidy, Malayaiam script. It, therefore, became obvious that only a 
person well acquainted with Tulu would be able to reproduce the text to any piactical nse. I, 
therefore, applied m 1886 to the late ReT. A. Manner of the Basel Mission for help, asking him 
to transliterate any of the stones, which, in his judgment, contained peculiarities of language. 
Probably all are worth, or will be m time worth, transliterating, but he selected only Hos 1, 
11, 16, 24, 25, and 26 for transliteration. In addition to this work, he very kindly made a 
number of variants in the translations of Burnell’s employes, apparently by way of corrections 
of mistakes, and added an original text and translation “ on the origin of demons/’ a long 
note ‘‘ on Bhhtas,” and some long variants of the stories given by Burnell. 

The last of Mr. Manner’s invaluable contributions was received in 1887, and ever since 
then I have been looking out unsuccessfully for a competent editor for the MSS., endowed 
with the leisure requisite for publishing thorn in the manner they deserve. At last I have 
decided to give them to the public with such explanations, as Burnell’s own notes 
and papers, Mr. Manner’s contributions, and such, books as are at my command, enable 
me to make. 

As the South Kanara volume of that most excellent senes of books, the Madras Bistnot 
Manuals, has not yet been issued, it is, I find, exceedingly difficult to obtain,, at first hand, any 
trustworthy account of the Tuluvas, although the missions at Mangalore and elsewhere are of 
long standing. Their country occupies tbe central portion of the South Kanara Siistrict, and 
their language seems. to be now spoken by about half a million people.^^ Bishop Caldwell, with 
some hesitation, classes Tulu among the cultivated Dravidian languages, on the ground that, 
though It \vas unwritten, until the B^^isel Mission began to teach the people after 1834 how to 
w'rite it m Kanarese and Malayfdam characters, and to print it in the former, it had been very 
carefully cultivated by the i^eciters of poetiy and prose ; and he remarks frequently on its 
exceeding interest from the philological point of view. He describes the Tuluvas as the most 
coaservative of the Dravidian peoples, and asserts, that in spite of the want of a written 


IVo ilhifotiations Manner, Talu^Engh^h D%ct p. ife 

12 Haiitor, GiV^etleer of ItuUa, saya, v , ty 426,222 in 1881, and, 5 v. South Kanara, by 180,000 (t) Caldwell,, 
Bmvidian Grammar, p. 35, estimated it at 300,000-111 1875, 
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literature,, tlieir language sliews no signs of disappear mg, ^^ylucli facts arc of importance in the 
present connection, as tending to prove tliat tlie rites of tlio Tuluva Uevil-woislixp are not oiilj/ 
ancient m themselves, but are accurately preserved fiom ancient times. 

One feels tempted to descant at length on the many affinities, as exhibited in the contenls 
of the MSS. now published, that the Tuluva Bhhta cult piesents to dcnionolatry generally arul 
to the non-Brahmanic worship of the lower classes thioughoui the Madras Presidviiey; ]}nt, I 
think, 111 a work like this it is best to let iho book speak for itsidf, ainl 1, therefore, a])siain. from 
doing more at present than giving a few references to the books thiuw mg .special light on the 
present subject, which have come to my knowledge. 

For the language, there are Brigel’s Tidu 1872, and ]\ranncj'\s Tnln Vhdhmanj, 

1886, and, of course, CaidwelTs great woik, Compamtm Gianmar of Iho BiUDuha^i LtuojiHojv.^ 
1875. 

For the people and their religion^ the best account available, so fur as I know, is iliat 
in Caldwell’s Appendices IV to VII. pp. t>41 if to the eml of ilio book, espindidly 

that portion of them, in which ho reproduces a considerable portion of his S/t(hidi,< uf Tinnorrllif 
(pp. 585 ff.). One of the points m the stories that follow, which will pronnmmtlv str)k(‘ the 
reader conversant with Hinduism as a wliolo, is tho strong hold that modern BraliminiHm 
has now obtained over the minds of the Tuluva BhCita-wor shippers, and the aeulioiesa 
with which their practices have been bent towards fclmduism jiurc and simple. Bisliop ( aldwelf^ 
lemaiks as to this at pp. 548 f . arc well worth study. 

That the Tuluva form of worship, as recorded by Buriiell, is not CKmflned to tho Tuiuva», 
even in its very terminology, is proved by the statements made by Rice, m Im Mifi^ore. md 
Coorg, 1878, Yol I. p. 366, YoL III. p. 201, where we have, in tliese neighbouring Kaiivo 
States, such words given as, huli, Mk-Ma, hdta, huMcofa; Pahchabhhta, PanjnrnH, Chltmtincliy 
Kulluruti Guhga, Goraga ; terms and names, which will soon become familiar io the reader 
of these tales. 


In Stuart’s Manual of the Tinnevcihj Bishki, 1879, pp. lC-20, arc to be fouml Home 
able remarks on the Shanarsand their denionolatry, mostly taken from slaicmcntH by Bmhop 
Caldwell, to whom indeed most of the information on this subject m the books I have heen 
able to consult is ultimately traceablo.^^ 

The Billavar, or toddy-drawmg class, is, m the Tulu country, apparently tlmt chudly giv^n 

to BMta-worsliip, and its close connection with the Shanars of other distncte m .jiiiiintly 
shewn in that curious compilation, Gazetteer of Southern India, 1855, p- h4C, in (IcscribiriB- 
^•‘Oanara,” of which I give an extract : — ^ 

'' The Billawars are by profession drawers of toddy from palm-trees, and eorrespond with 
the Tiers of Malabar and Shanars of Tmnevelly. Twenty years ago [i. e.., 1835] iho females 
o a degraded caste of Hollers used to come into Mangalore wiai no other covering, bat some 
thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in front and tho same behind. Tlioy have now [1855 1 
substituted a_ cloth for the leaves in front.i^ The worship of evil spirits is almost univemi 
among the Hindoo inhabitants, who are not Brahmins or of other superior caste. T>liices of 
worship which are stones dedicated to them, are to be frequently seen in the fields, and every 
village has its temple piere-are persons of the Holka [? Holiya] caste, who. on thooeeasion 
of the fea,sts, perform the service and are supposed to be possessed liy evil spirits. Tin v have 
their hair loo^ and flowing and cairy a sword winch they brandish about, jumping, dan, mg ami 

I® Gravnmnr, pp 35, 86. 

Ilieto^ of TinneieUy. 1881. from .ts ..o„e, for 


the present purpose. 

^ The Holeyaa (soarengers} frequently appear m Borne 


pages. 
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are lield like infuriated wild animals.” It will be seen, therefore, that the examination oi 
Shanar ceremonies side by side with those of the BillaYars of ‘‘ Tula-land ” becomes important. 

The subjoined list of scattered notices of customs identical with or similar to those noted in 
the pages that follow may prove useful to the students® 

Walhouse, A') chreological Motes, ante, Yol. Ill pp. 191 f. 

Yule, 2fmGo Folo^ ly 53-61. ^ * 

JBrian Hodgson, J. A, S, B, xvin. 728 fE. 

Mouhot, J B, G S. xxxii 147. 

Harasimiyengar, Bhdtas of Naqma Malndd, ant^, Yol. I. p. 282 f. 

Dalton, Bblmology of Bengali 232. 

Marshall, Phrenologist among the Toclas, p. 186 

Before closing these remarks I would draw attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents, of the Bhhta stories of Southern India to the tales and legends 
told of saints and heroes in northern India, as detailed in my Legends of the Pafijdh and 
similar collections. 

II. ^ 

on BHITTAS, 

By the late Rev, A. Manner. 

According to the imagination of the people, in the Kanara District, the Tula country is 
especially fitted for demons, which, they say, arc partly created by God, like the Pahjurli, 
and partly sprung from men, like the Beiderlu. There are several kinds of them, mostly 
thought to be flying about in the air. Some are,' however, considered to be residing in certain 
place's, in bouses, gardens, <&c. While some are family Bhutas, others are village Bhutas, and 
others, again, are only to be found in connection with certain temples. 

Yory often a stone of any shape, or a small plank, is placed on the ground, or fixed 
into a wall, and t^ie name of a Bhhta is given to it. Other representations of Bhutas are in 
the shape of an ox (Mahlslndaya), a horse (Jarand^ya), a pig (Pafijnrli), or a giant 
(Beiderlu). 

A peculiar small goglet made of hell- metal, into which from time to time water is pouied, is 
kept before^tho Bhutas, and on special occasions hepida flowers (Uora ooGoinea) and lights are 
placed before them On festival days cakes, boiled rice, and such like oSermgs are similarly 
placed before them to please them and to win their favour, and it is considered also that a 
dram, gong, or bell is required for their amusement. In the larger stMnas, or temples, a sword 
is always kept near the Bhfita, to bn hold by the officiating priest, when he sjtands possessed by 
the BhuU and trembling with excitement before the people assembled for worship. 

The family Bhhtas are worshipped by the families among whom they reside. In every 
Sfidra^^ house a room, sometimes only a corner, is set apart for the Bhuta, and called the 
Bhtita-kotya. 

The village Bhhtas are said to reside in stoas or sthanas, and are worshipped by all 
the Shdras of the village. These stlidnas arc temples, built in s^itary places, and are large 
and substantial, or small and dilapidated, buildings, according as t^^Bhfitas residing in them 
arc considered to be powerful or otherwise. 

The Beiderlu are the departed spirits of two Billavar^® heroes, named Koti Beidya 

56 Almost every Madras Manual may be looked up wiiH profit for this purpose. 

57 A man of ilio servile caste. Tula Did ,8 v But see Caldwell, Drmidtan O-rammar, p. 547. 

1® BiUavar = Shannan = toddy- drawer, Kitts, Compendium of Castes, 
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and Chennaya Beidya. It as also said tliat a Bant^^ of the name of Kujumba Kmjo died, 
and has since become a demon of the class to which the Beiderlu belong, and is, therefore, 
inckded among them. The temple set apart for the Beiderk to reside in is called a garudn 

There is another land of demon called Brahmaraj Berma, or Brahmarfi-ksiiasa# 111* is 
said to reside m forests, or amidst a gronp of trees, and stlianas are built for him in such 
places. These are called :§ 0 rnia-sthanas. The difference between this deiuoii and tiic othcT 
kfitas lies in the fact tfiat tlfe officiating priest must be* a Brahman, whilst for all ilio id her 
Bhutas, any Billavar is entitled to become an officiating priest, if he is so incimed. Thi^ 
Berma-demon does not receive Reina, Zio/a, or any such kind of worship ; but the Brahman go(*» 
to the Berma-sthana occasionally — ■ at the iiew-moon and such festivals and offei s pwjo. Ihmc., 
just as he would at the shnne of any other Hindu god. People of otlier castes bring olTcnngs 
of fruits and flowers and cocoanuts and plantains, etc., at the same time. 

There are also Bhtltas connected with temples, and the place set apart for them is 
called a gudi. These are considered to be the attendants of the god of the tpinpk?, and 
receive no kind of worship. But the officiating priest of the god pours some holy w^ater (tltihtu 
%, e., the water in which the god has been washed) and puts some flowers and sandalwood paste 
(i. e , the fTasdiay^ on the stones representing them. In some places the priest does this daily, 
in others it is done once a fortnight or on special occasions only. 

The Holeyas, or Pariahs of South Canara, worship a Bhffta of their own> who is not 
recognised by any other class of the people. He goes by the name of the Knmberlu, and the 
place where he is said to reside is called Eufaberln-kotya* 

The Bhtltas who reside in sthanas, and the Beiderlu who resides in Ihe (jarwU^ receive 
homage and worship from all the the 'Sudras of the village where the $lMm is. The worship 
offered to these demons is of four kinds, mz., ko][.a, bandi, n6raa and ageln-tambila. 

Koja is offered to the Bhutas in the sthdna of the village, in which they are supposed to 
reside. The Budras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, assemble near the sthdna^ and 
witness the hola ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions, raised among all 
the 'Budra families in the village in which the ceremony is held. 

Bandi is a / 1 . 0 /a, with the addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on which the 
fombada^ or priest, representing the Bhuta, is seated. 


. Htoa is a private ceremony in honor of the Bhutas, held in the house of any one %vho is 
so inclined. It is performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do BilIavm’B or Banfs* 
The expenses of the nemo* amount to about Rs 600 or Rs. 700, and are borne by the maHier of 
the house in which the Tiema takes place. The giver of tlie feast is obliged by custom to feed 
all the people of his caste who assemble at his house during the whole time that the cei*einony 
lasts, which is usually from three to five days. He is also obliged to give presents 0 ! uncooked 
food and fruits, etc., to all who are prohibited from partaking of his food by their casto-ciistoms. 
But he IS partly, and sometimes fully, compensated by tho presents, which are given to him by 
his fellow-castemen, and by the offerings brought to the Bhiltas. * 

During the nima, the Bhiitas, i. e,, the things representing them, are brought from tho silidna 
to the house of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 


The rites and cerer"' 
handi, are similar. 


f^s, etc , in all the three kinds of worship, known as hola^ mma^ and 

.eT' 


The Bant, Eanti and Banta of these texts appear to mean a man of the Balija or trading caf,to. Soo 
CompendA^um of Castes, ^ 

god, and sandalwood rubbed on aflat stone and formed into » paste is 
^pbect to A The p^te and the flowers aro afterwards considered to he sacred and are given to tho wot.,hipperB. 
who reverently put them on their heads. The whole, flowers and paste, are called praaadi. 
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+ 1 , worship offered only to the Berderhi, and that annually by 

the Bi lavars only. The ceremonies connected with this worship are as follow 

On a fixed day all the Billavars of a Tillage go to the ud^, taking with them about seyen 
sersof rice, yarious kinds of vegetables, ,jM, cuiry-stnff, and other necessaries for the feast. 
The rice is boilei^ and a curry prepared of the vegetables so brought, mixed with plenty of 
in the itself. No fish or flesh of any kind may be used. The rice and curry are tL 

served on three plantain leaves, one for each of the three heroes, KotiBeidya, Chennaya Beidya, 
and Kujumba Kanje, and placed before them Saffron-water, made red by the addition of a 
little hme, is sprinkled on the food thus served. Three lighted torches are then stuck in the 
nee, one on ^ch leaf. After this,_the assembled multitudes pray to the Beiderlu to be pleased 
with thoir offerings and to grant them prosperity. When the prayer is over, the food above 
mentioned is distributed among the worshippers, including portions for those who are absent, 
which arc taken to them by their relatives or friends. In this way every one has a share of the 
sacred food, or pasudou • • 


It will be seen, then, that hola, landi and nema are applicable to all the Bhutas, including 
the Beidex'ln, bnt that the %gelu-tamhila is applicable only to the Beiderlh. 

There is yet another kind of worship, called tambila, which is offered eyery year by the 
master of every Shdra household to his family-Bhhtas, who invites aS many of his relatives 
or castemen as he wishes to receive. Some cocks are brought and sacrificed in honor of the 
Bhiitas, and ai*e then used in making a curry. Cakes and other dainties are also prepared, and 
there is a family feast on the good things collected. 


HI. • 

Description of a Bhhta incantation, as practised in South Kanara (Madras Presidency) 
witnessed by A. C. B. and J. H., on March 23rd, 1872, at Mangalore. 

In all parts of the Madras Presidency most of the purer Dravidian tribes, which it is 
generally the fashion to term the lower castes,*’ invoke as ob 3 ect#of worship beings, which 
really have no place m the Hindu Pantheon, and which bear purely Dravidiah names. This 
worship prevails very extensively in Tmnevelly and South jKanara, and extends 
oven to Ceylon. How far the beings worshipped are the same is doubtful. Some, e. y., 
Kutti-"Kfi»ttan (Will-o-the-wisp or Corpse-candle), are feared over the greater part of Southern 
India, . ** 

. . . ® 

This primitiye religion is now no longer neglected by the self-styled ‘^higher castes,” 
which formerly merely tolerated, but now almost respect the barbarous ri|^s ; while some 
pliilanwjuropic Brahmans labour to persuade the people that their gods are BhUtas, or attend- 
ants on 'Siva. These mfiuences are apparent in the classification of the rites, which are 
deva hriyd or dsurahrtyd, according as offerings are, or are not, made to the Bhfita. As the 
alK>rigmaI Pdyi*’ has been changed into ‘‘BhUta,” so these rites have now a Sanskrit name, 
ll^ma (i, e., niyama), and they are stoa (t, e., sth^na) or ill§chchhida, according as they are 
performed at a temple or in a house, though in both cases it is said that there is no difference 
in the performance. 

The ceremony at which we wore present is of the second kind, and was celebrated by the 
heacl-man of the Billavar (i. e , toddy-diawers) caste, oncem about twenty years. The expense, 
fivcj liiindrod to a thousand rupees, falls on him, but he is partly compensated by gifts from the 
pt‘Ople who attend. Europeans have so often failed to get a sight of these rites, that, even after 
pcjriuisKion had been given ns and we had accordingly attended, it seemed questionable whether 
wo had really seen the ceremony or had been imposed upon, and it was only after questioning 
a Bhuta pnest, now a Christian, that w© found out that what we saw was really the ceremony, 
auii, iherefore, ve can confidciiily put forward this account of it. 
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On reaching, at about 9 p m., tbe bead-man’s house in the native town [of Mangalore], n o 
found a large ornamented shed erected in front of the bouse and in tlie garden, open on ail 
sides except the southern, where was erected a kind of altar, consisting of tluee benclies placed 
so as' to form three steps, and covered with a white cloth. In the middle of this was made a 
sort of shrine, or canopy, with a common lamp burning inside. On the three steps or ridges 
Tiere garlands, and brass images of the five Bbutasto be invoked tliat night, brought from the 
temple for that purpose. These were (1) Jtondaya, (2) Sara-jumadi, (3) Kantanetr^jumadi, 
(4) Marlu-jumadg and (5) Pahjurli. The last mentioned has the form of a hog , the others are 
hideous deformed figures. About six feet m front of the altar w^as a common wooden iiipod 
about two feet high, and on it a frame made of plantain stems, which contained a mass of nee, 
coloured with turmeric, and in which a tliree-brancbed iton lamp was stuck The space in 
front of this was kept clear for persons making offerings and for the performers. The worship- 
pers usually squat all round, forming a sort of ring. 

On this occasion about 1,500 persons were present, and some had come from a distance of 
more than 30 miles ! We were asked to sit down at the end opposite to the altar. 

The performance commenced by the entry into the open space of two men of the Billavar 
caste, of whom one represented J^rand^ya, and the other his dumb servant J um^di ’Paiiti. 
They w^ere dressed with a fillet lound the head and bangles On the ankles, such as dauciiig- 
girls wear. They held a highly ornamented sword upright m their left hands and a brass bell 
in the right, and walked up and down the open apace, attended by fan and umbrella^lKWiTs, 
and under a portable canopy. The one who represented Jaraudaya qmvered h}hterH*any in 
every muscle and from time to time rungliis bell slowly, and occasionally rcsied the hell 
which was heavy, on his shoulder. It was the belief of the worshippers that he did so, 
because he was possessed by the demon JAranda^ya. 


After about half an hour the jpomfiada actors appeared. These had their faces thickly painted 
with ochre, and were covered with a long fringe of cocoa leaves.^i The pomhada representing 
Jaraudaya wore a Unia, or semi-circular ornament, over the head and shoulders, just like tliat 
which we see in the bra^ idols sold in the bazaars. Both had a sword, with blade like that of 
a Malay hiSj and a hell. The two parties continued dancing for a wliilc, and then the 
Billavar representing Jaranclaya resigned the charge of the ceremony to iliGpoviladaf liy taking 
in each hand some flowers and betel leaves and throwing them over the other. In tins manriw, 
the demon was transferred from the Billavar to the pombada actor, lie at once com- 
menced dailcmg furiously, howling and ringing lus bell, while the incanlaiion of tlio origin mid 
deeds of the demon he represented were sung in Tulu t6 an accompaniment of tom-tonia and 
horns, and sinnlar noisy instruments, all of which, together, produccil a most ludeous dm. 

After the incantation was over Jurandaya put on's, metal mask, and his servant held in his 
hand a similar mask with a*pig s snout to it. The dancing then became voiy violent, and the 
performers, who had evidently already indulged m intoxicating liquors to a great extent, bet‘amo 
plainly hysterical. Meanwhile the devotees offered cocoanuts and^plaintains, etc., at the tripod. 

The ineautation of J^raudayaSa may he literally translated from the Tulu as follows , 

On a Tuesday a-t noon, the hero JArandaya came to the Atrel ferry, riding on a white 
horse and holding a white umbrella. He ordered the ferry-man, Kunya, to bring the ferry- 
boat. Ihe ferry-man replied that the boat did not belong to him, that lie was not to get the 
fare, and that the boat had been kept by one Kote Bale Berma^e^^ for crossing the river oh 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 


“ ‘No matter, if tlio boat is kept by bim for crossing the river , I will give yoa tho proper 
fare. _ Bring the boat to this side," said Jarandaya. 


Witt the Sowers of the areca palm aceoiding to Mr Manner 
83 This ifi practically text No 5 in the MSS 


35 That 18 , ‘ the BrMiman * 
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As soon as lie liad said tliis, tlie ferry-man brought tbe boat. 

* Tender cocoaniits and cocoamit leaves aie very dear in Knlnr and Miilki. Therefore, I 
am going to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk,’ said Jarandaya. 

got into the boat The boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and i*on.nd. Jarandaya murdered the ferry-man Kunya. 

He proceeded further and entered the bodies of Kote Bfile Bermane, of a weeping child 
and a lowing calf. Wondering what this could be, he (Kote Bale Bermane) sent for one Maiyya 
Bormane. The latter looked into the _ 23 ?abnft-book He found that a demon of the name of 
Jauoidnj a had arrived 111 the village from the south A she-bufelo, together with her calf, 
were ottered to the demon Jarandaya. 

There was a guard in the demon’s gudt Jarandaya was known by three names, wz., 
Jarandaya of the stMna, Jarandaya of the kottige (t e,, the cow-shed), and 'Jarandaya of 
the Chavadi ” 

Vibliim’s flag with the figure of gmiida was raised. The feast began. The yard was full 
of people The gudi was full of lamps. The demon Jarandaya settled himself in the place.” 

After tlie incantation the following dialogue took place between the 'pomhada representing 
Jaranda;)a and the headman — 

Powhada, “I ask you people of tins village and caste, shall I, with joy, enter into this 
Pombada ^ ” 

Uead'man and some of the people, Yes, with ^oy 

Poinbada, Who are present of those who do not belong to this caste ^ ” 

llend’Wmi, ‘‘There are some Brahmans here. There is also the yoidge^sahih of this place, 
and one of the Padres, 25 &;c., &c. All these have come ^ith ^oy.” 

Pombaia, “ Well, give them presents. Are there none here, -who have come from far 
places ?” 

Head-man, “ There are some from Mulki, &c., people of this caste.” 

Poinbada. Give them to eat.” 

After this, the demon Jarandaya, through the pomhada of course, asked for food. Heaps 
of rice, cocoaimts, &c., were presented to him Also twelve fowls were killed and given to the 
pomhada. Ho bit them and gave them away to his caste people. After having touched some 
«)f the food, ho washed his hands, besmeared them with powdered sandal-woOd, and, sitting 
ilowii on a stool, took the sword and bell into his hands, which he had put down before taking 
the food. Then ho rose* from the stool and asked “ What was your object m celebrating this 
f(‘8tival The head-man explained that it was performed in accordance with a vow, and asked 
his blessing. The pombadck said “ It is all well. I shall perform everything to your 
satw faction ” 

Thou the pom who represented Jarandaya, again, commenced to tremble and quake 
hysterically, and, rolling his bloodshot eyes, gave out his oracles. Every one was addressed 
according to his rank, and if the miserable medium (as a bystander informed us) offends a rich 
Banfca by omitting any part of his yard-long titles, he is made to suffer for it. 

Tlie performance continued as long as the medium could hold out, and then recommenced 
ill Biinilar stylo with the representation of the second Bhtta. It took three days and nights to 
fhiiBh the series of the five Bhutas. And certainly the performer fairly earned the eight rupees, 
which wore paid to him for his heavy work f 


» Work on astrology. 


^ V. e , Dr Burnell and the Rev. Joh. Hesse, 
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IV. 

Estracts from Burnell’s Notes, and the Commentary thereon, sc made after 
■witnessing the foregoing ceremonies.s? 

The festival ms held on March 23r<l, 1872, and the three succeeding nights at Maiigaloro 
in the house of Dhumappa, head of the Billavar caste. B "C 

This festival is not an annual one, hut occurs only once in fifteen to tweiitj years in fnllil- 
meut of some previous vow. Its proper name is Illechchhida-ntoa, which means a lestii ul 
belonging to one house only, m contradistinction to the annual festival, which is celehra ed m 
the Bhuta-temple, and is, therefore, called Stoada-nSma. NSma is a Tnlu Brahmanism tor the 
Skr. niyama. The IlWchohhida-ncma lasts for five nights, from Friday to Tuc.sday. C 

The festival begins at about 7 or 8 p m., and consists of a pantoniimio icpresentatum 
of the stories told of the Bhutas, who are then supposed to inspire the actor and enable him to 
foretell events. Two castes take part in this, the BUlavar and the Pombada. The lirst is the 
highest and will not drink spirits, so that up to a certain time, a double vopreseui.itioii is 
necessary. B. 

Tlie altar used is called tiruvayana. 0 

Tlie five images are called together hha?id(tia(= sdhhja) , and are named (1) Jarandaya, 
(*2) Sto-jumadC (3) Kantanetri-jiimadi, (4) Marlu-jiimadi, and (5) Pafiiurii. Evuiy 
article used on tlie altar is taken from the temple for the purpose. C 

About SIX feet in front of this is a common wooden tripod about two foet liigli* On ilns 
IS a sc^uare frame formed of cocoa leaves (I’eally of some part of the trunk ol the plauiam 0*)» 
and in it a pyramid of (boiled. 0.) rice and turmeric (to colour tlio xnco. 0,), into wbicli a thrte- 



In front of this are placed the oferings fowls and (^) goats (in the 4surak|:iy§) arc 
decapitated and the warm blood drunk by the officiating pnest. B. 

I am informed by a former Bhuta-pnest, now a Christian, that no offerings or Bticriihiesarc* 
made at the ddvakriy^, because the diva is not supposed to need any food. At tho ctsunjlriijd 
fruits and chiefly fowls ai’e offered. A Billava priest kills the fowl and then gives it toa 
pomhada, who bites it at once and then gives it to his fellow castc-people, who eat it All thm 
IS confirmed by my vmnslii, a Brahman. C. 

The Billavar Jarandaya resigns charge of the ceremony to i\\(i pomlada (by taling in each 
hand some flowers and betel leaf and throwing it over the other) who commences dancing 
furiously, howling, and ringing his bell. B, 

25 See ante, p %, 

2^ It IS not wortK wtule to give the whole of the notes, as the “ dosunption ’’ was clearly lEade up fi cm. them 

2® B moans Burnell C, means the Commentary 
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Flowers and rice, fuva'tn or huallsi^ are thrown on tlie fomhada^ as tlie means of transfer- 
ling the BhUtafiom one person to another There is a Canarese and Tiilu proverb — “ throwing 
flowers on a Bhiita,” which is applied to a man provoked inuo a fury by some remark, C. 

The Bliuta stories are sung, not by tbe man ])ossessed by the Bliiita, but by some other 
person, male or female frequently by the wife of the pombada leprescnting the Ehiita C. 

There is m Mangalore, and not far from the place where the ceremony which I saw was 
conducted, a stone called Guttyamma, befoie which a ceremony is performed once in 
ijO }ears (once in 19 years, and a forinei' Bhuta-priest told me it had taken place thrice in Ins life 
time. 0.) The stone is said to tremble sympathetically with the medium, as he dances. 
This cyclic festival occurred last m 1871.^® Both ceiemomes are largely attended, not only by 
the members of the two castes given to this worship, hut by Banfas also and even Brahmans, whp 
seem to regard it as an excellent entertainment and a landahle usage. At the festival to-day 
(2Srd Maich 1872) several persons had come from Mulki in order to be present. B. 

This stone (Guttyamma), placed between two temples w'hich are situated near one 
another, belongs to the Malay alam* speaking Billavars m Mangalore. The festival is 
called Kalliy^ta. Oil is poured over the stone, etc. 

V. 

Hote on a printed slip attached to Burnell’s '^Description,” by Major B. 0. Temple. 

Attached to the 01 iginal MS. ‘‘description’* above printed, are pages 61 and 52 of some 
peiodioal, apparently belonging to the Basel Mission and printed in German type Unfor- 
tunately these pages have been cut m half, so that only the top halves are now in existence 

The fragment otp. 51 seems to contain accounts of the Basel Mission, and the commencement 
of an article * — Das Bewogung im Tululand, nach einem Beiioht von Missionar BngeP^ in 
Mangalur vom 17 Fobruar. 

The upjier half of page 62 contains, however, the plate given below and a short description 
thereof, which is of much interest in the present connection. I give a translation of it. 
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Figures of Eh-Qitas from Tiilu-land. 

Obseivations. — Tlio images of Bbutas here giyen on a very small scale are from Hit* 
originals in Mission Museum at Basel. Tlie jSgnres are in bi^ass. We liavc already matle a 
cominnincation on the Bhiita-'worship of the Tula people in M, B, for December ISbO, p. Ii54 
In explanation of the figures we give the views expressed by Granl {lleise 'in Ostindien, L 
184 E ) — “ In Tnln-Iand they worship ten Bhutas pioper or demons, and seven spiiiis ot ilio dead. 
On ilie w^hole it appears that all this devih worship leads back to an oiaginal penod of lieroes^ 
when, long ago, Nimrods ruled the land and perhaps the bold hunter clcaicd it of dangerous wnld 
beasts. It is thus that we can clearly explain the cii cum stance, that on oveiy jjublic (csnplc is 
painted a horseman with flowing garments, while, close by, tho hog {dei Ebe'i (jla^ Helm cut) j, 
the bnfialo, the tiger and wild beasts, dangerous to tho crops and herds, aie sporinig in a 
significant jumblo. The seven spirits of the dead are apparently the spirits ol Jieroes, and \i 
IS very significant that the proud, warlike cock is the chief Ino oiTernig brought io llio 
Bhiitasd’ Compare with the undermentioned new tract — 3Jibst<j‘H LfJ(‘ mno'iuj flie (film 

Mi&sionslelen unie) den T'uhis). 

I am afiaid that the above extract, so carefully piesorvcd for iqiwards of twenty 3 cat's, is 
not so valuable as the jnetme it professes to explain 


VI. 


A list of the principal Bhfitas, furnished by the late Rev. A. Manner. 


Abbage-Darage. 
Akkarasupuhjide. 
Aliseitane 
All nappe. 

5 Annarakalkude. 
Arasula, 

Bahbare 

Baiijanataye. 

Bante. 

10 Bataiidi 
Bawaiiiie. 

Beinali. 

Beirawe. 

Berme. 

15 Bheirawe. 
Bommartaye. 
Chamuki. 
Ohamundi. 
Chandi. 

20 Chumadi. 
Deiyare. 
Dharmadeiwa. 
Dharmadi. 
Dhumarnati. 

25 Dhumre. 
Bnggalaye. 
Burgi. 

Bnstgili. 

GliiQidMri. 

BO Gejjemalle. 


Gidii'awaio. 

Gindo. 

Guligo. 

Gulge. 

35 Isarakiimare 
Ish tilde watc. 
Jai’andaye. 
Jathadhari. 
Jathge. 

Jog j purse, 
d uniAdi 
Jninburo. 
KfilalKurawe. 
Kalamma. 

45 Kalaralni. 
KiilarAti 1 . 
Kularkilyu 
Kalastri. 
Kaldsw^ari. 

50 Kalkude 
KallabhiLta. 
Kailiiraiaye. 
Kalluruti. 
Kamberlu. 

55 Kandola-jiimadi. 
Kauiabare. 
KanyaktiirirAic, 
Kaiiyamalle. 
Kataneiri. 

60 Khadgaraw^ane. 
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Kodathbadaye. 

NetramukkulL 

Kodamantaye 

Nicbe, 

Koddabii. 

100 Padkanaiaye. 

Kondalatkare. 

Panemade. 

65 Korage. 

Pan3urli. 

Korati. 

Fatbikofidaye. 

Kotichannaye. 

Patalabbexrawe, 

Kotipdn^e. 

105 Patalagnlige, 

Hsbefcrapale. 

Pejirenaye, 

70 Kudpalu. 

Pilicbandi. 

Kn]iimbakaii]e. 

Pdsralataye, 

Kukkilataye. 

Potte. 

Kumaraswami. 

110 Poyikauataye. 

KnppepaS-jurli. 

Padabare. 

75 Kuratti 

Pulandaye, 

Hnrave. 

Eabugulige. 

Lekkesin. 

Eaktdswari, 

Maddadkatdye. 

115 Eudracbaundi. 

Hab^sware. 

i Emidara-pan]iirli. 

80 MabSswari. 

Sampigetaye*. 

Mabisandaye, 

Sankalegulige. 

Mallar^ye. 

Saxalu-jumadi. 

Mammayi. 

120 Saramabakari. 

Mandi. 

Sonne. 

85 Marlu-jumadi, 

Siibyamma. 

Mayaldi. 

Sukotten. 

Mayandali|. 

Tanmmanige. 

Muddiltaye. 

125 Ucbcbandi 

Mude, 

lJdpisbn.aye. 

90 Mukkambe. 

^ Ullaldi. 

Mundataye, 

XJllaye. 

Murtilaye. 

Warmalataye. 

Nadu. 

130 Wodaltaye. 

Nafidigoue. 

Wokuballare. 

95 Naralfcaye. 

Worte. 

Nellirutaye. 

133 Yenmannaye. 

Nettei'Tjcbaiiijdi. 



VII. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE DEMONS. 
By the late Rev. A. Manner.^i 


Text. 

Adid-^ Nfi/rfi/yaEa ddver'g. bliulokonu sristi malpnnaga, are balatta bMgodu l&wareia datta 
bbagodu Bra^Rmel^ kullondu akulu irveriila Narayana d6vereda kendim ddnendig-uda : ^ 

“Inda, bhdiai<i^ i naramanya pakki parane pijin.’^-a yenpatfca laksbantra pranilenula 
i^nslifci maltud^ indekulegu takka aliaramita kordiz mna bhumigu yeiima dikku,gu yenma arasulu 
diya. Aknle pudaru, Indre, Agai, Yame, Neireitye, Varune, Vftyavye, ^Kub^re, 
I&auye. InoHtti yeama gana urasulega dikkuda adbiHroJe karya, ratre pagelu api lekka 

This consists of a text and almost literal translation of a story related by, an old Tnlu BrS-hman in 1886. 
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akasoda SArya Chandre mpi i raddeuu diya, undattande Aji tiugolu many.'il.i aj. 

aregala, sit6shna iSchittmenu mata malta.” 

^Undamaiayenknlegusantdsliaandij andudu pannaga, Nilrayana dovern kvarjaija piipdii!. 


danendunda. 

‘‘lada, ila yanuH a Brahmela mma mAvcrnla ithidn bhul.lkii paniWka uAlu lokada adlu- 
karonii teivodu. Brahma, Vishnu, Mah&feisrare ; inpi mflji pudaiudakahi lunna .idtippoiln. 
Tenku snshti raalpn adyoga, Bralimagu stiti malpu udyoga, Malifisvaragu lava iiialpu suiyof^.i. 

Kchitti ndyfiga nama malpodn audijdn tamxkule alayi iifimaka mallondn, Nar.ivaiiagu 
malpere Yaikuntha, Iswaragu vAsa malpcie KailAsa, Bralimagii vasa 

Inohitti jagulenij maltondu, bokka devaloka snshtisiycrn. Mxlixpal ta xuuji Koii du wat ckiiy iiiirlu 
nxaltudn risxlenij, haM gandliarvei'en-^ apsarastiilenij, yakslxareiiij mini aiida maKndu, luokalcgu 
matavicliarogu. D^v^ndre. 

Inpi arasiinu adhikaraste adu didu pad'^nalu loka raksliane maltfindii nppuiiajga, Kaalahii 
patiiodu isvare simliasanodu. kTillondn tana saratoii]! gantla ganala, allratafiji Bktitalll Vix'a- 
biiadradi piamatlieru ayi mukliya ganakule na(liitu iippiinaga arc kodcdi. 


Parvataddvi santoshodu kandanyada kendini daucndunda — 

“ 0 tsvara, 1 bh.ul 6 kodn nppie janoknlu paka ]aTia papislitcrij, paka jana pun}avanii*i u 
avere karana dane ? Avenu irn yenku yisturadu panodu. 

Andiidij kennaga, Isvare pandini. 

Inda, Parvati} 6 , kenla Yena pfirsva bhagodii i sarattonji gando.gnmilji sflrattofiji BhiCi- 
taia ndbhav^du puttiya. Aikulu yenann yepalii sdvenialtondu ycnainj asraja iiialtoadii lita; 
apaga yanu tolegu meckcliidu sakriyogn bodadu, sa,rattob 3 i rogajeiiu putt^yo, day (ganduisda 
15 kodii paka 3ana diisbterenn. paka 3aiia panavu dravyd^e akaukarilu inpi papiKhterenu bhaaga 
malpere bodadu TindenTj malpodandn. , i33an.da i lokoda naramanyere garva hcijhchidi| badavi'ri'gij 
dinja npadra malperu. Andudn. tudu incliene maipodandu. A Samayodu ! Bbutalu laiUa 
kudndu yena yediiru adda bu radu pandini danendiynda . — 

‘0 D 6 ver 6 , i yenknlemi snsliti nialta yenk-ulegu aMraM korla, Ycfiknin badavii bajcludu 
tadevande knlbiva ^ Andudu nattonnnaga, yaini akalegii appane kordu ])andiui : — Indd, 
nikulu bhtiidkagu p 6 du papisbteregu upadra kordu ^bkaje kaid’gidu niku|u tMra 
gettonle, yenanu nambunakalegu upadra korado.’ 


Andiidu pandudn appane kornaga i bklitolu kSndxiii — 

‘ D8verA irn appane konnava yenkulegu santosha Cindn, andalii iok«H|a 
adappunakala yern, inpinavu gnrta yenkulegn, teriynji, avn teriyu lekka mtoa Hrppanc kcro^ii. * 

Andudu bbutolu nattonunaga, yanu appane korini danendunda : — 

^IndA 15kada papisbteregu. yanu dumbu daia vobji rdga bdne saika<Jaia nftnft 
tarata upadrolenula kondu padave apaga xiikul-u aAcbittmax kujenu ttidu pa-ttule; 
pattiyarda nikujegu abara tikkundu.’ 

Andiidn. pandudu, Appane kornaga a bMtalu knda arike malti^clu. kendini daneiidijncla:- — 

*0 DeverS, inclixtti r6ga sankadoda uppu nararaanyercnii. yonkulu patiiyda andx|cli fikalegi^ 
teriyuni yencha ? Undekii. dune gnrta ?’ 

Andud^ arike maltndu kendern • — 

A A 

' Apaga yann pandini danendunda. Ind% Idkodu balmedSikalta^ jyotisbef ip.ta yautra- 
garerula uller^ akulenu yau^ uudu dlte ; akule mukbautra teridf iiifeulegi^ . 

abara koruver^ uudu nikuleg^ iyavu; uaua uikulu becbcba pat©ra<Je.* 
pandijdu, appane koriye.' 
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Andala a bMtalu kuda tswara kaitalu battndu fireda arike maltudukendmi. 

0 Devere, yenkulu bhiilokogri ]att'adtt powere appane konyaru, aiida yenknla vodegu 
povodu, vdlu uppodu 

Anduda kuda nattonunega, tsvare akulegu uttara kordu pandini — 

“ Inda, nikule pudarulu yanij prat}6ka pratySkidu korpe aududn pandudu, nikulu Bob- 
barye, Kudg^rava:igie, Pathikondaye mini iT chittinaknlu teiiakai rAjyodu vasa aduppule, 
nanala niknle serigegu pAka bbdtolenu kadapuduve. MabisMsIlrerenu nikuledoppa bada 
kayi desodu uppadu Bokkala nikule s^ngegu paka bhutolenula deivolenula kadapudave , 
uiidattande Mallar^ye Anappe Tattige inpi bbutolenula paddayi ra 3 yoddu mudayi rajya mutta 
yauu befce kaijapuduwe.’* 

Afidudu i bbutolegu. Inchitti appane koriiaga, Virabkadrela, durd^Ti 

M^ril^ lakkudu kanuu kempu malfcondu Isvarada pandini danendunda — 

‘^0 Is vara devei6, i Bbutalegu akaragn appane kordu kadapudavaru , yenkulenu ir^ 
inadatriyaru atta ^ AndLi iregu madatundala, yefikulegu madatti]]!. YenkuleguB itte s^di 
tftjaie.” 

Andudu a devatelu nottanu naga Isware pandini. 

“ Inda, Dktlmavati inpi Bhtita bliumiduTulu d^Sodu MAdabedradu Ckantere Simedu 
Bailapan Baliakuje jagu-tju, Stala poyidu kulludu. Hndu altududu paddayi Samudra mutfal^ 
niiia prastapa lakkadu i niiia bbogaledu kola bahlu gettoiidu nma abara Sindudu santosbadu 
uppala. Andiidu. vara koidu akulenu kadapudiyeru.’^ 

Ancbane becbcba itti Bbutalenuta -wonjon]! 3 agudu appane kordu kadapudiyeru. A 
sangati nana dumba panpundu. 

Translation. 

In the beginning, when the god Ngbr^yana created tbe earth, Ifevara sat on bis right and 
Brahm^ on bis left side. They both spoke to Narn^ana, questioning him as follows — 

“ Lo ^ on the earth ihou hast created eighty-four Icilhs of living creatures, from man down 
to birds, reptiles, ants, etc,, and thou hast also given them proper food. For thy (world) earth 
thou gavest eight kings for the eight points of tbe compass. Their names are * Indre, Agni, 
Ytoe, ISTeireitye, Varnne, Vayavye, Knbdre, I&anye. Such eight kings thou hast made 
and didst give them the rule over the points of the compass. That there may be night and 
day, thou puttest in the sky two bodies, the sun and the moon. Besides this, thou didst make six 
months rainy season and six months hot season ’ Such thou didst, and for all this we rejoice 

When he had said thus, Narayana said to Is vara as follows — 

“ Lo ^ thou and I and Brahma, we three together have to govern earth and heaven ; yea, the 
twice seven worlds. Brahma, Vishnu, MahcvSvare , these three names let us have ’ I will do 
the work of creation, Brahma that of preservation, and MahSsvare that of destruction.” 

Thus having resolved to perform such respective functions, they made Yaikuntha int^i tfee 
abode of Hantyana, Keilasa into tbe residence of fsvara, and Satyaloka into tbe abode of 
Brabma. Thus tbe world of gods was made, and three karors of gods, Risbis, Gandbarvas, 
Apsarasas, etc , were created, and over all these DSv^ndra was put as their king and ruler. 

While thus protecting the fourteen worlds, Is vara was sitting on his throne at Keilasa in 
the midst of his thousand and one male Ganas, and thousand and one BhiAtas, and other 
principal Ganas, including even Virabhadra. 

Then his wife Parvati joyously addressed her hnsband as follows : — 

“ 0 tsvara, why are some of the people living on earth sinners and some meritorious ? 
Tell me this in detail.” 
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When thus asked, isvara spoke as follows 

“Lnsten, 0 Paivati. See, on either side of me the.se thousand and one male Ganas, and 
thousand and one Bhhta-ganas have come into esistence They are alwajs serving me a.ul 
dependent on me, and I was pleased with them, and lor their aid I croak'd one thousand and 
one diseases, because it was neoessaiy to punish the wicked and money-lovmg and proud sinnc. s 
on earth , otherwise the pride of the people on earth would incieasc and the poor umild l.r 
much oppressed. Having seen this, I had to do as I did At that time all thc.se l!lif.ius as.^'inhlcd 
and, prostrating before me, addressed me as follows — ‘ O God, thou liiist created us, (thcrfloie) 
give us food ! We suffer hunger and thirst and are unable to endure it any longer ’ 

“When they thus hegged I commanded them, saying as follows ‘ Lo ! Go you on 
earth and give the sinners there trouble and obtain your food from their hands ' 
(But) do not trouble those who believe in me ! ’ 

“Having heard this, these Bhutas asked —'0 God' Wo rejoice at uhat you hnvo 
commanded us, but we cannot distinguish those who are sinners on cailh; iliorcforo, please 
direct us liow to know them/ 

When the Bhutas so piayed, I commandecl, saying — ‘ Lo ^ 1 shall heforohn nd cliniof' 

the sinners on earth with some disease, viith sickness and all kinds of iiouhh* , 3 ou cun 1 h( n 
discover and seize such persons, and by doing so yon can get food/ 

When so commanded, the Bhutas questioned me, saying ' — 

^ 0 God ’ How shall such men as are afflicted with diKeasc know tlmt we have senVod 
them P What is the sign of it ? ’ 

When so questioned, I commanded and spake to them thus . — 

*Ijo ^ In the world I have created soothsayers, astrologers and those that prepare 
charms. Through them they will learn to know that you do it, and then they will give 
you food. This must he now enough for you. Speak no more.’ 

“ Thus I discharged them.” 

But afterwards the Bhutas came again to tsvara and questioned him as follows ; — 

“ 0 God ^ Thou hast commanded ns to descend to the earth, hid where hliall we go 
(when we get) there ^ And where shall we stay ? Please tell us ” * 

When they so begged of tsvara he answered them saying — 

I will allot you separate names, such as Bobharye, Eladgara^vane, Pa^hikond^iye. As 
such go you to the Southern countiies and kingdoms and fjcdtle th oh*. ik'sfdoK this, I wlmll 
send some Bhdtas to join you, and also the Mahisasuras shall ho with }ou, in flie Noitiunm 
country. Also m future times T will send some Blifdas and donums to join you. Bosidos thin, 
T shall send Mallaraye, Aunappe and Jattige, Bhutas, to stay from tim 'W(‘Htmi pait of the 
country to the Eastern part.” ^ * 

When the BhiUas were thus dismissed, MaMkCtb, Virabkadra and tlio migchievoiis M 4 ri 
rose, and with reddened eyes, addressed tsvara, saying : — 

“0 God tsvara! Thou hast commanded food for the Bhfitas and sent ihem away. Hast 
thou not forgotten us ? Though thou hast forgotten, we have not. Tkoreforo, now skew 
us, too, a way I 

* W^hen they thus begged, tsvara said * — 

Lo, the Bhfita BkHmavati is on earth in Mudabidri in tb© Tulu land, and hns 
settled m a place belonging to the Beilapari Billalu of tb© Cbantar^s Country. Prom 
that place to the Western sea shew ypur prowess m that region, and amongst your pleaKures 
receive holas and offerings Thus take your food and be happy.” 

After these Bhutas had been sent away, the remainder also were eommanded to their 
respective places. This, however, will be told afterwards. 
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BHRITELIi MSS. : — ITo. I. 

THE SONG OP JHMADI.53 * 

Original in the Kanarese characfeer from the < MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, March, 
1872 transliteration hy Mr. Manner' translation from Burnell’s MS. checked by Dr. 
Manner# Original text and translation occupies leaves 2^^ to 8 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 

Text. 

• ‘ Jum^di P^ddana, 

PTir§,luida Param^Sri d^veregn muppa dinata ayana ! 

Yllij dmata chehduda btlra’ 

Muji dinata k5rida katfea ! 

Muppa dinata ba 3 ]eida ambo^i* konda dudu ! 

5 Muppa dmata utchaya ^ Muppa dinata todaru * ^ 

Eodi ySri ayanada mmadana utehayd tuwodand^du 
Adura D§re Beide powodaupe. 

Eiku nMu yenma kori taiikaye, * 

Tana jewu. aruwatterenu madyanada murte kalyaw%odu miraye. 

10 Eoiida kattogu powodandudu korigu uiru barn dipaye. 

Madyanada unasT| bega aruwatteregn unpaye j 
Unpddu tamj jotra tuttiye. 

Pullya bannada taretra kattiye ; 

Karugu nurlarita mayana muttu p^donde 
15 Dombugu kalkude pattonde. 

Tana j^wn aruwattere keifeu. katti korinn bududu koriye. 

Kori kattubaluda sudinu keitu pattonde. 

Tana A(Jilra stanada illaln Puraluda korida kattodu kori gendndu batunda. 

Konda tammana addye tududu balmana malpawe. 

20 Andiidu JumMi Bhhtogu kei muggid^ pandonde. 

Kon patt^wonndn Adddra stana illn ]atte. 

Sarakala Birmana illada keitadegu batte. 

Apaga tiin kariyad^ tari mhruwe Birmana Beidye. 

Paralijda Deweregu muppa dinata ayana apundn thwere pdya ahde.'^ 

* 25 “ Eiku aye tnwere powere powoliy^ kattere k6ri ijji. ■ 

Kapudu ittinawuperade sari andc.’^ * 

Apdga yenkulu popa ikulia.” Ahd^dn mokuluberi padondu ponaga Edpudu itti perade 
‘ keletundn. 

M5kulu unchenS Puralngu j)8yer^. 

Ane kattu attasa kadateru. 

30 Kudre kattu kinm goli kadater^. 

Meihi nalipn Meirepade kadateru. 

Keipe kdyer^ kadater^ ; aipe kukku kadateru. 

Maraltoa Kinm-iiiuggeruL kadaterij. 

Beilsal sandalige kadateru. 

35 Pd mudipi MadumMe kalln kadaterij. 

G-urupurada beilu kadateru Mandla beilug^ %eru. 

Amuhja beilij kadateru. 

Purulugi| mutta mutta ayer^. 

32 Mr Manner notes that Jumadi is a BMta much feared and worshipped m every house This song is recited 

by the dancer at a huU, i e., a festivaf in honour of Bhdtas held at the expense either of a single family or of a 
whole community * 

33 As per Burnell’s note on leaf 10 of MS. Beaf 1 is the fly-leaf^ 
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PnrAluda bakimaru<Iu Mandl^da einusaral^. 

PM SSrodu SkkonguUaye Ckikk^rayer^ mini 

D6re Baidyo poyinaye tana ]&wu aruwatterenij nireln iudu kon katfaye. 

Dombn kalknde kerpudn diyerii. karnda mixttu alpa kadete. 

Pakkorigullaye Chikkarayeregij taggijdij nelatij nntiye. ^ .. „ 

45 Solme-pnde Padiye, apaga akulu battana^ « Dgrebaidya nina jatidakulu . 

Kuddndern akledoppapodn knlia andern.” 

Imbe p&dn pltidaklu, kullndara and^du kei mnggiyo. 

Balle appa knlle andijdn mdjisarain kulliyere jage bududu konyeru. 

Akuledopane kalliye. 

50 Tanukule siiklia dakkomi pateriyeru, 

Itu portanaga doihbaratudii gali bi]indn* 

Apaga nana gJili bu 3 uiid'ii dane tipim, 

Korilenu woddaga anderu ? 

Mrmargodu lakki-Knmpali Kubala D^re poye 

55 Apaga Kabala Dere korigula i Adura B^re Baidya korignla jodu pati andti. 

‘‘Apaga korinu mata dandedu padudu balu suttuga bndaka.” 

Andudii paterudu budiyeru. ^ 

Adura D6re Baidyagu k6ri tikkpiidu, katfa diti balucMa suttu diii nuludiila kornnj 


mata katfiyeru. 

Mata irnbyage tikk"u.ndu . , ‘a 

60 Apaga Manelida eirni. saralij Pural^da mdji saraln Pakkongullayc-Clukkaraye wnttiigu 

kududu panderu : — 

‘‘t Adtira Ddre ’Baidya keit^ kaUa Mlu kaUa» nfdurKjander*^.’^ 

Kalla balula pmaye kalla nulaududijla pmaye, 

t jageda gontuia Rawuda goiitula pimbe : nina balu tuwo<Ju d6wero» 

Dambe kalli^du didu pirmana malpodander^. 

65 Apaga dainbe kalludij, didu satya befide. 

Balu gettonde, badabi. irwara yanu pope andijd^ appane naffije. 

Korinu tana aruwattere keitu tnmbaye. 

Kon tuxiibawonucla sarane Atrela kadapugu batte. 

Kadapudaye kon korla aiide. • 

70 !A dumbu tikkudi korinu koriyc. 

Tana illadegii dandu padudu tumbawonudu batte. 

A marakale korinu tolludu badedikeitu koriye. 

Molu bisaledu didii ulai pSyalu. 

Apaga a teitu p6ti k6ri jlwadu. tana illada kubal‘g.<JpL kelet^jugL^* 

75 A AddIXra Ddre Baidya illadeg^ parund^. • 

D^r© Beidyag^ dumbu tikki kdrid^ Ad<3.Ara sanadailiaift tammana maipe anata 
imaltuja, 

Woda kadapudi marakalagu. kordu batta andudij panund^. 

Ayagu ra&a Sankada todu, Ddbegu kanra kattuudx| danend5n4a, 

Awa battundala chiute ijji, ananda arpada fcirgandu. tinmei awu. 

80 Nina tagegxj. sankuda tuwere p^pujaua aiidudu tangadi* 

Bebegii*irku kana kattundu : 

Molu kudutu lakkiyali^. 

Kandanya keitalu yanu tageg"^ sankada tfidu bajpe afididij konda|Up 
** Apaga natta nadirlii Jamada portugu p5pe and’g:d^ paupanfi and© ?’* 

85 Aiidu pandi^du podu tage sankada’’ txiyalu. • § 

Addtoa sanodu kdri ad^dp. sududu tammana malp^iyal’g.# 

Apaga batti apattni nilt-mdu.. 




-The De 
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Translation. 

Thirty days in honor of the Goddess Paramd&rl of Pur&la ! 

Seven days play with bulls ! ^ 

Three days fighting with cocks ! 

Thirty days play with areca nuts, and gambling with cocoanuts. 

5 Thirty days festival ’ Thirty days illuminations of the gudi ' 

The ceremony of raising Vishnu’s flag and the figure of Garuda \ 

A(Jfi3ra D6re Baidya intended to go. 

With this intent he had four to eight cocks fed. 

At an auspicious hour he sent for hig young nephews, 

10 Intending to fight the cocks, he had water and grain served to them. 

He gave an early dinner to his little nephews, 

And after dinner dressed himself m his full dress. 

He tied a red turban on his head, 

And put his best slippers on his feet. 

15 He held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. 

He put his best fightmg-cocks into his nephews’ hands. 

A number of spurs for the cocks he held in his own hands. 

In his house at AdHra (Jum^di’s) stana lio swore : — If I win the fight at Purala,* - 
I will celebrate a feast with cock’s fiesh and baked meat,” 

20 Thus did he vow to Jumadi Bhuta. 

With the cocks in his hand, he left his -house and went to Adura (Jumudi’s) stana. 

And reached the house of S^rakaia Birm^na. 

Birmana Baidya .was drawing toddy from the coeoanut trees in the garden. 

Thirty days feast in honor of the goddess of PurMa. Let ns go and see it 
25 “ I should indeed be glad to go ‘ but I have no cocks for the fight, 

I have only hens at Kapi ” — replied the other. 

‘‘ Then we will go, you stay away,” said the company and tamed their backs on him. Just 
•then the hens at Kapi crowed! 

However, they walked on to Pur ala. 

They passed the asvatta tree, to which they tie elephants. 

30 They passed the little banyan tree, to which they tie horses. 

They passed the rock Meile, on which peacocks were dancing. 

They passed the bitter nux vomica tree, and the sweet mango isree. 

They passed the village of Kinni-muger in Maralhr. 

They passed the sandalilca avenue by the side of the paddy fields. 

35 They passed the rock Madumaja, where the people dress their heads with flowers. 

They passed the Gurupura paddy fields and came to lytan^li. 

They passed* the paddy ;|elds of Amuhja, * 

And drew nearer and nearer to Pui'fila. 

In the field Bakim^ra at !£%ra.la were five thousand men of ICandli, 

40 And three thousand men of Purala. 

At the gate of Purfila, Pafckohgoll^ya, Chikkar^ya and others were assembled. 

Here Baidya arrived with his little nephews and secured the cocks in a shady place. 

Laid down his umbrella and took the slippers from ofi his feet. 

A little below Ghikkaraya, Pakkongollaya stood on some low ground, 

45 Said Solmapu<Ja Padiya and others: — “ 0 Dere Baidya, hast thou come ? 

People of thy caste are assembled, go and sit in their company.” 

He went and saluted them and said • — '‘Are my caste-fellows assembled ?” 

Then all the three thousand exclaimed . — “ Come and sit among us and they made room 
for him. 
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He sat down among ttem. ^ 

and these said — ■, x 42 ’> 

“ Let* us arm our cooks with spurs and put them to fight. 

w» tl. SgU. .»d *»a c»k wM* tad M o»b« 1 to ll.o .ppo«to 


party, 

60 Tlmn thtfit^tho^aSi u of Man«i and the three thousand of ParSIa and Pukkou- 

gollaya and Cbikkaraya complained ■ j xt, m 

“ Atoa DSre Baidya hath a charmed spur and a charmed thread 
“ I know neither charmed spur nor charmed thread : _ _ n,, • t f 

(But) what place is most farourahlo and when RAhu is most auspicious. This T know 
“We must see your spur, and yon must put it on the long flat lOC'" in ion o ic 


* and swear to ns.’^ 

65 Then he put the spur on the stone and swore. 

Taking his spur back he twice asked leave to go homOt 
The cocks he put into Ms nephew’s kands. 

Thus they went straight* to the Atrela !E‘ 0 rry, 

The ferry-man begged a cock of him. 

70 He gave Mm the on* that came first. 

The remainder he put on a stick and brought home. 

The ferry-man gave the cock to* Ms wife. 

She put it in an earthen pot and went inside. 

The dead cock ^revived, and going to the honse-topj began to crow. 

75 It flew to the house of Adflya Ddre Baidya. 

(Adura) Dere Baidya vowed a feast in his house to Adfira J umfidi, but he gave nOpe* 
(For he) gave (the cock) to the ferry-man. So he became sick. 

Then his sister D^be had a dream about it, and she heard a voice, saying 
“ Care not for the misfortune that has befallen him, for ho will soon bo free from it. 

80 G-o not to see your sick brother.” 

This was the dream of DSbe in the night. 

Startled by the dream she suddenly got up, 

And asked her husband’s leave to visit her sick brother. 

“ At this dread hour of th^ night you say that you will go P” 

85 “Yes, I will go and see my sick brother and she wei\t away. 

Then she prepared a cock in the Adflra sthfi-na, baked bread and made a feast. 

Then he was at once relieved of his sickness. , 


BURNELL MSS.-No. 11, 

BA^JARLI.^6 

Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mdgling, Mangalore, and signed 
“M.” . translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original text and translation occupies leaves 
10^® to 14 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


So in title, bat PaSgarli in the text. 


36 Leaf 9 is blanlc. 
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Translation. 

It IS said that Palijarli Y^as born on the cjhdts. and tlie stoiy runs thus — 

A sow gave biith to a twin brother and sister. 

How we must descend the y/iJ/s * What god shall we scive^ If we serve the god 
Sidalinga in the South, he will probably accept our sei vices, but his male attendants uill not 
allow that If we should offer to serve the god Mah^lingefevara m the Hoith, he may pro- 
bably accept our services, but ins male attendants will not let us serve him. 

How theie is the god Jimmappa m the East, migbtier tban all the gods and Bhutas. He 
IS remarkably powerful, but his male attendants will inteifere Thcie is the god Subr^ya on 
tiie ijlldis He will permit us to serve him, but his male attendants will not allow that,’^ 

Such were the contending thoughts of Pahji Gujj^re, king of the pigs, blacker than the 
beiry called and of Panji ctueen of the pigs, whiter than the flower called 

How they resolved to become the servants of the god Snbr^ya, giving him offerings, 
in case the male attendants should interfere. Intending to descend the (jlidtSf they consecrated 
five or SIX offerings to the god, bathed their heads and bodies, and, starting from the eastern 
gate, came to the western, and humbly asked the blessing of the god, thus — 

" Up to this day we were brother and sister, and now we descend the ghats, and 
will become husband and wife 

The god said, ‘‘Be it so,” and they walked down the glidts 

The wife became pregnant, and when they leached the low country, she was seven months 
big with child. The colour of her breasts faded and her bead became dirty. 

As she was completing the seventh month of her pregnancy, she felt the peculiar desire 
occasioned by pregnancy, and to satisfy it, her husband brought her yams (hhie), plantains and 
creepers. 

# • 

When she was in the tenth [lunai] month of her pregnancy, the time of giving birth w-as 

near, and it became necessary to build a shed and to dig a pit. 

“ Go thou and find mo out a branch of the ha) ga hardta tree, and another of the plant called 
shmiUii- The pit I shall dig myself,” said the wife. 

The husband went and brought the medicines, and in the meanwhile she dug a pit and 
built a shed, and sat within it possessed (by a Bhiita) While tlieie, she began to feel the 
pangs of child-birth. She ground her teeth with pain, and her hair stood on end. Her groans 
were heard m the four woilds, and her sighs resounded in the three worlds. Both in her back 
and in her womb she felt rueful throes, and at eaeli pang she brought forth a pig. 

Three or six days after giving birth to her young, she descended into the low country with 
them. She could not find a good garden any where, and so she entered the pleasure garden 
of the god Ifevara, and, having entered it, she laid waste the plantains, the creepers, and the 
plant called and then returned to her own place in the forest 

When Isvara awoke in the morning and looked at liis garden, he found the whole garden 
laid waste and spoke to ins servants thus — 

“ Some wild beast has entered the garden, and has destroyed everything in it. Go you, 
and find it out.” 

They searched every part of the forest, every pit, street, lane and house, and at last found 
the sow bitting possessed (by a Bhuta) within a shed under a shnullu plant. The people of the 
whole town 3 oined together and shot the pig and the sow dead. The young ones the god 
i&vara took up in a blanket and carried to his palace. 
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His wife P^rvati 3iad no children, and he said to lier — 

“Ton have no childien, therefore bring up these }ouiig ones with gieatcare and attention/' 
and he gave them into her care, and she brought them up. 

About four or five months afterwa^rds. they began to lay waste the garden. The god 
I&vara saw tins and said . — 

“ These evil ones I shall not allow to live, but will shoot them dead. Then Parvati v opt 
bitterly and said to her husband : — ■ 

To this day have I taken care of them, and you shall not kill them beiore my very 

Then the god ISvara cursed them thus 

‘‘Ko more be Pahji (pigs), but be known to the world henceforth as Pafi^arli 
(BhfLta). Descend into the country and get tribute from the people /’ and on iieeouiit of the 
curse of Isvara they became the Bhuta Par^arli. 

BUBHELL MSS— Ho. III. 

THE SONG OF DEYIBAIBI, 

Original m the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. IMoglmg, Mangalore, and signed 
M. " translation according to Burnell s MS. Origniai text and tianslatiou occupies Iea\t‘.M 
15 to 22^7 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


In Sankamale, a woman of the Joti Brahmap. caste, was, as soon as she had attained 
to puberty, left in a forest with her eyes bound with a cloth. 

A certain man, named Sayina Baidya, had gone to that forest on that very day to <lraw 
toddy from the hadamha (baini) tree. While he was drawing toddy, the blo.ssbmh of the tree fell 
on the head of the Brahman woman. 

Then she said, “ Whoever yon may he, if you are a male, I shall call you my brotlu-r, 
and if a female, my sister.’’ ^ 

On hearing these w'oids, he descended from the tree, and then he said that he would ask 
one Parmaje Ballai whether he could take her home. So he asked the opiiuon of the 
Ballal thus — 


I found a ceitain woman left in the forest wdth her eyes fast bound with a cloth. Can I 
take her to my house ?” 

Then said the Ballal, « Go and take her to your house, and take good care of her.” 

So he went to the forest, undid the eloth which bound her eyes, and went home in btr 

company, taking with him the toddy. He lived in the bouse of his wife at Barke and tlie 
woman and his wife lived in the house together. The women began to quarrel with elch other. 

Then^ married the Brahmau woman to one Kftntawa Baidya, residing in a 
garden in ^f^r the marriage she became pregnant, and brought forth for the first 

to Paiyya Baidya, a rich man in Palli. nmrriea 

Whde these events were taking place, another Ballal went to a village named Boijte Mara 
and as he was tiavelling along, he was hurt in the foot by a thorh of the wliiti. t/* * ’ 

a. B.m, .... .. .... . .u,. .. LTCJ it\: ‘r- 

Why do you stand looking at me ^ Come out n-f i 

ChavadlSankayyaandBtldiBommayya,takemetoahouse.” " 


Leaf 18 is blank. 
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Then thej cut the branches of a tree, formed a rough litter with them, bore him to a house, 
and they seated him there. He caught cold and suffered from fever. 

“ Bring me a man that knows medicine and charms,” said the Ballal. 

Then Ammanna Bannayya asked Blrman^a Baidya to treat the Ballal, and the latter 
came immediately and gave him medicine, and ntteied some charms. When he had done this, 
the cold, the fever, and the swelling (in the foot) rapidly increased day by day and became very 
large. The Ballal could not taste his food, and could not sleep, and so he asked whether any 
other physicians or magicians could be found. He was told that there was one S^yina 
Baidya, who knew medicme and magic. 

The Ballal then asked that Sayina Baidya might he sent for, for a bandage. Accordingly 
Chavadi Sahkayya and Budi Bommayya went to him, and asked him to treat the Ballal with 
medicine and with charms, 

“ I cannot bring medicine from the forest, as I am quite blind. I have a sister Beyi, 
who cooks food for one Kantanna Baidya and eats with him. Go there. She knows everything,” 
said Sayina Baidya. 

They went to her house and called out her name. She came out, hearing the call, and 
enq^uired who it was that called her and what was their object. ^ 

They replied, “We are only the servants of a Ballal, who has ordered us to ask you lo 
come and admmsfcer medicme to him and utter charms.” 

“ I would have come, but I am fully pregnant,” answered the woman. 

On hearing fehis answer they returned to the Ballal’ s house The Ballal was eagerly 
expecting their return, and they said (to him) . — 

‘‘ She says that she would have come, but she is pregnant She says that she is acquainted 
with medicines, but that she cannot walk, because she cannot see her feet, for her womb has 
become very heavy.” 

Then the Ballal ordered his litter to be adorned and cariied to her house. His servants 
accordingly adorned the litter, and bore it to her house and placed it at the gate. They 
asked her to come to him, and then she said — 

“ He has sent me a thing that is quite useless to me,” and having said this, she went to 
seven different forests, and brought handfuls of seven kinds of leaves. After fetching these, 
she went to three other forests, and hroughtj handfuls of three kinds of roots. Then she went 
home and fetched a cocoanut from upstairs and placed it in the litter as an offeiing to the 
litter 1 She also put the medicme into it and walked on beside the litter. As she was approach- 
ing the gate of the house, the Ballal was calling out . — “ Has Deyi come ^ Has Deyi come r” 

She walked gently and with great modesty, and the Ballfil was told that she was deeply 
blushing, he said 

“ Let her not be ashamed nor afraid, but let her come with sti'aight-forwardnesB.” * 

She came and sat down. 

“ Protect my single life from the grasp of death. Formerly my (Ballal’s) mother gave 
birth to a son like the god Rama This day I am to be born from thy womb. If you protect 
my single life, I shall feed and clothe you for ever,” said the BallSl to her. 

On hearing this, the ointment, which Ammanna Baidya had formerly applied, she washed 
away from his body, and applied a new medicine herself. She uttered some charms, and struck 
his head with the leaves. Then, day by day and minute by minute the disease m the neck 
descended to the waist ; what was in the waist came down to the legs what was in the legs 
descended to the feet ; what was in the feet ded to the earth ^ The Ballal could now taste his 
food , he could now sleep with ease. 
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will go liome now,” said lie. 

Give me the food and clotlies yon liad promised iiiCj ’ said Dcyi. 

Tlion the Ballal said, ‘‘Before I give yon food and clotlnng, I Jimsi ask th(‘ opniion ol liun 
w’ho IS esteemed to be the wisest m (my) brotherhood.” 

She leplied, “ The othor day yon could not got your friend to [a-oiect your life, but uin\ 
to fulfil your piomiso yon want to ask his opinion!” 

But as she was going away, one Abbya. said 

“ She has saved your life , yon must needs give her food and clothes.” 

When he said this, she was called hack — 

“ To you I shall give oil all kinds of ear-ornaments, a silk gown and a unv.e-(»rna.ni(‘nl st t wn h 
emeralds , the rest I shall reserve for the child that shall be born of saiil tiu‘ I >ailaK 

Then, doing him every kind of honour, she set ont from the huiise.'^® 

(To JjG coiiflvuecl.) 


y SOME INEDITED COINS OF THE KINGS OF YblAYANAGAH 

BY 

T M EANGACHxVBI, BA., 

AND 

T. dp:sikachabi, B,A , B L. 


It is an admitted fact that the chronology and snccession of many of tho prineos of 
the last great Hindu kingdom of the South are still enveloped in ()})heuriiy, in hpiit* of tiu* 
numerous eEorts that have been made in recent times to add to the existing slock of iidoiina- 
tion lelating to their history, and the value of coins m clearing u]) iluH obscinit^y will lio 
gathered from a perusal of Dr. Hultzsch’s ‘‘Coins of the Kings of Vijayamigarad^ 

Yol. XX p. oOl E The list given in that article was an attempt to bring logcther utid present 
in one view all the available information relating to the coins of the pnneea oi Ibis Liiigtloni, uh 
will he evident from the number of the cabinets that were exauiincd, and ilu‘ nuniLMunfii* 
publications that were consulted, during its compilation. Sulisetiuently, in a fmificr note on 
South Indian Coins (ante, Yol. XXI p, ^12111), some Yija^anngara Coins ihtii hml not bi on 
leferred to in* the previous list were described. As, however, llie <‘<nii{tge of Home of tiu- 
Vijayanagara kings embraced a period of many years, and ns some of them laid ajipaiHmIl} a 
fancy for issuing coins of various types, tho articles aliove referred to wtTe nei'esHanly not 
exhaustive, and served only as landmarks for com collectors, fo enable theMi to dihtinguihh 
between coins that had already been edited from those that have still to he ]>re.sented before 
the numismatic public. 


On comparing Dr. Hultzsch’s lists with the coins in our cabinet, which had been e fassilied 
by us as belonging to this series, we discos eied that many coppcT coins in our pohsession bad 
not been referred to by the learned doctor, and we liavc accordingly ventured to supplemant 
ins lists by the following notice of some of the ihedited coins in our cabinet. ( )iily 
such, however, of our iiiedited coins, as to the readings of the hgomh on wiueli there was 
doubt or uncertainty, have been taken up now, the rest being reserved for exammatioii unci 
notice at a future time. 


First Dynasty. 

Wi<r. I— 

06®.-Staiidmg bull, facing tbo left; tbe Sun and Moon above; tlic 'svliolo eucirclod (,y a 
ring of dots, 


Tile story i& after this oontmuod as the sou'g of Koti and Channayya. 
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jlev , — Tlie chanh or conch shell with a sceptre to its left; above the sceptre partly 
visible the Kanarese letter the. * 

The Kanarese letter stands for, or is part of, the full legend Thdva R^ya. 

Fig. 2— 

Obv . — Standing bull, facing the left with a dagger in front ; the Sun and Moon above ; the 
whole surrounded by a lined circle. 

Ret;.— IST^ari legend — 



Sri 


Uttama 


Raya 


distributed in three uneven lines amidst other emblems that cannot be deciphered. 


Fig. 3— 

* OZjv— T he cJiank and cJiahr,am (the conch shell and the discus), the usual symbols of 

Vaishnava worship, separated by a dagger, above the dagger the Moon and 
below the Sun ; the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Eer.—hTagari legend, same as No, 2, with, however, the legend distributed around 
dagger, the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Fig 4— 

Ohv,-^ An elephant passant, to the left ; a dagger in front thereof ; the Sun and Moon 
above , the whole within a lined circle and ring of dots. 

— The N%ari legend Uttama R^ya, as in figs. 2 and 8, in three lines, but without 
any ^mblems , lined circle and ring of dots as in the last. 

We have, with some hesitation, assigned Nos 2, 3 and 4 to D8vaRaya. They bear a strong 
resemblance to the coins of th§ First Pynasty, because it is on these latter, almost exclusively, 
that the elephant, the bull, the conch, and tlie discus figure. Of the princes of the First Dynasty 
the most famous was D6va tlaya, whose reign extended through nearly half a century, and who 
had issnhd coins of very various types, chiefly m copper. Though, no doubt, none of tbe 
inscriptions, that have been brought to light, allude to Uttama (which means ^ best,’ and is one 
of tbe thousand names of Yishnu) as one of* the titles of Deva Raya, still it is not improbable 
that this prince had the name of Tishnu put up on his coins, as he is known to have done 
that of ^Siva, VIZ., Nilakantha (blue-necked), on a com figured as No. 23 in Dr. Hultzsoh’s list. 
Further there is nothing fncongruous m the same prince adopting the titles of the presiding 
deities of two rival sects. Tbe policy inaugurated by his father’s learned minister Madhava, 
viz., that of composing the differences between the adherents of rival religious creeds, and in 
* effect *revivmg the old simple Yedic theology, was m all probability pursued by D8va Raya, 
and this must account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that the coins of his reign bear 
emblems and figures possessing both Baiva and Yaishnava attributes (as for instance tbe bull 
sacred to Siva, and the conch and the discus the emblems of Yaishnava faith). 

Second Dynasty. 


Fig. 5— 


* Krishna Raya. 


Ohv.—A bull recumbent, facing the left. 


Nagari legend in three lines — 

Sri 

fT^orr (u) Kyishna (ra) 

• . (^) (ya> 

* t 

The middle line alone appears on the coin in full, the rest appearing only in part, as if the 
coin was too small for the die*. 
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Sadusiva Hay a. 


(Sri) Sa 
da Si(va) 

(Raya) 

AcTiyuta Bdya, 

Tig. 7 — 

Olv , — A dotible-lieaded eagle bolding elephants in its beaks and ela-ws, 

Eev. — !N'%ari legend in three lines — 

(sT) Sri (pra) 

(5crr) (?r) * (ta) pachyu (ta) 

(Km) (Baya) 

This is the copper prototype of the gold pagoda, fig. 29, Dr. Hultzscii’s first list* 

Eig. 8 — 

05r,~Prancing horse, to the left. 

Jiev , — Nagari legend m three lines— 

W (xr) Sri (pra) 

(gnr) (kO (ta) paehyu (ta) 

(^^) (Baya) 

Third Dynasty, 

, YHhapati H^ya, 

Fig; 9— * 

05y.— The figure of Hannman, or the Monkey-God, advancing to the right. 
iBei;.— K^ari legend xh three lines — ■ 

Sri van 
kapatx 

Km Baya 

Our thanks are due to Dr. E. Hnltzsch, Government Epigi\'iphist, Bangalore, at whoso 
instance the plaster casts, from which the adcompanymg plate was copied, were prepared by 
Mr. B. By, B. Santappa Garn, Cnrator of the Mysore Government at Bangalo^v 


Fig. 6— 

05?;.— Lion passant, to the left, 
Bev . — Mgari legend in three lines- 

(^)^ 

^ m (^) 
(tr^) 


FOLKLOBE OF* THE SGAW-KAEENS. 

TRANSIiATED BY B. HOUaHTOH FROM THE FABERS OF SAYA Kf AW %£n 
IN THE ‘SA-T0-WAW. 

iOonhnued from Yol. XXIX, p. 288.) 

VIL — How the Karens first feaked to the Nats. 


‘‘Having oast lots as to what we shall do, let ns act accordingly. If the lot says that 

we should eat fowl #rst and afterwards pork, we wdl do so.” Thus they dovised and first 
»catchmg a fowl they hte it and afterwards a pig. * 

^ “"“y P'SS there. They consulted together, 

sa^: See how many pigs there are. Let ns ask the man who wipes awa^ charcoal >’ 

He replied - “Mind yon catch first the old sow, who is always grubbing 
about. Sheistbe,chiefofthepig3. For we here must feast together.” 
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They did exactly as lie told tliem, and descending from tlie liut tliey caught the old sowj 
and killed and cooked it. When the flesh was ready, they stirred it about in their curry. 

They said to each other ^ “ There is very muqji of it. In order that we may Bnjoy it 
thoroughly, push the liquor-pot close up to the well.’' 

And so jt was done. 

Moreover, after they had feasted they performed the ceremony of tamafo as follows. They 
took a fowl and killed it, andy having cooked it, ate a portion. Afterwards they went and 
buried the remainder under the ground, because they were afraid that some one else was going 
to come and eat it. They called this tamafo, 

• » 

^ FiTJ — The writing of the Kcirens will come haelc to tJiem, 

Howbeit the Karens lost heayily and were not able to devise anything, so that their misery 
and insignificance were very great. 

They considered again : “We are not as other people Let ns devise a means of getting 
back our writing. We will go and take it from the Kplas.” 

They feared that the latter would not easily part with tlie writing ; and, on searching 
amongst themselves they found only seven valiant youths, who would go for it. They des- 
patched them accordingly, and they came to where the KuLis were. When the*Kulas saw 
the Karens coming they feared greatly. The Karens on coming near the Kulas clenehed their 
fists, and so approached them together. 

They said to the Kulas : “Will you give up our writing, or will you not And they 
looked fiercely at them. 

The Kulas replied* ‘^We will givQ you the writing. Do nqt be angry with us, 
O brethren,” 

But the hands of the Kareng reiiiained clenched, and they did not think fit to listen to the 
Knlas, 

The latter deliberated and said : “ These Karens are tall and straight, We cannot conquer 
them.” 

But others said* ‘^Only maidens can conquer young men,” 

So they deliberated and made ready seven maidens, tall and fair to look upon, and these 
they placed in front. ' ’ 

They called across to the* Karens : ‘‘0 Karens,, if you will only trust our word, these 
maidens are yours.” 

When the Kulas spoke, the Karens saw the faces of the maidens, and they became glad, 
and smilingly uncfenched their hands, for the forms of these maidens were very beautiful, aijd 
they were decked with ornaments of great price. 

And the Knlas spoke cunningly thus * “ Dear brethren, our father, God, gave one writing 
for one race and one for another. It will be hp^rd for you to learn our writing, because God 
devised it for us only. Please nowjearn the writing with us, and afterwj^rds you can return. 
Should you return now you will live unhappily, because you will not be able to do or m^e 
anything. Once you have mastered the wilting, you can return, Jf you remain with us until 
you know it, these maidens are yours. Enjoy yourselves here.” 

When the Karens heard these words’their resolution was broken, and marrying the maidens 
they became lost amongst the Kulas. The elders left .behind looked for their rpturn, but they 
came not, and the elders heard news that they had become lost amongst the Kulas, for the sake 
of the maidens. 

And the elders seui word to them : Will you not bring us back the writing ^ 

The young men replied : “ When the time is come, we will certainly bring back the 
writing. But it is not yet tune for us to return,” 
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The elders returned, and no longer looked out for ilie writing, for it was lost. JLowbeit 
the Hums will certainly send back the writing, and once the Karens see it, tJu^ywiil 
become happy and their eyes'will be li£ted,up. But the elders, who had desiaitchcd iiie men to 
get the writing looked out^ for their return until they could do so no longer. 

MISCELLANEA. 


KONG-KIN-NA-Ph-LO 

With refei'ence to Dr Fleet’s pioposal {ante, 
p 43) to identify Nasik with Hiuen Tsiang s capital 
of Mah^i^shtra, may I be peiitiitted to point out 
that Hiuen Tsiang and Chinese writers generally 
have only eight points of direction, and he shews 
a preference foi the four pimcipal ones, except m 
cases where the diiection appeared veiy close to 
the inteimediate point , — hence ‘ west,^ with him, 
may mean any diiectioii almost between south- 
west and noith-west , and so of other indications P 
Whethei we should adopt Hwui-lih’s direction of 
Bhaioeh as ‘^noith-west’ from the capital of Maha- 
rashtra, or HiiiQiiThsang’s own statement of ‘west/ 
may be a matter of opinion Bhaiuch certainly 
lies between noith-west and noith fiom Nasik 

From Dr Fleet’s proposal to identify Kaindl 
with the capital of.Kong-km-na>pu-lo, there may 
be grounds for dissent Wc cannot twnst Chinese 
representations of Indian names at will The 
Chinese wi iters were scholars and had syllabaiies 
for the tiansciiption of names and vocables The 
hist syllable hong, we find, used to represent kun, 
and also kim (in Kumbbanda) , hin before n is 
used foi ha, as in Kiio~m*laa (for Kanaka), it 
appears for Idn in Kauchipuia, for gan m Siigan- 
dbi, for ghan in Nighantii, and in So-km-ti-lo for 
kan in Skandhila, and nam always na, nd, na, ne, 
or mja, The_pw-Zo m this name is lepiesented by 
the same Chinese characteis^as m Kanchi-pura,^ Ac 
Hence we aie almost oonstiaii?.ed to ti ansi itei ate 
into Konkanapma It was 2,000 li noithwards 
(not north) from Kdnchipma — say 330 miles, and 
2,400 to 2,500 k north-west frbm it (say 400 miles) 
was the capital of Maharashtra If* this latter 
were at N^sik, or tjiereabouts, then we might be 
tempted to seek for Konkanapura about Kopal, or 
Kokanfir ( ? Konkanb^) which is 310 miles as the 
Cl ow flies fiomKanchi and 335 fiom Nasik; by 
road about 350 and 390 miles respectively. .Now 
Kokanbr, as well as Ittigf, must have been a 
place of note, and is still remarkable for some 
veiy old temples of about tbe 7th century A. D. 
May we not identify it with Kon-kin-na-pu-lo ? 

* JT. Bue^ess 

^dinbwgJi, June lAth, 1893 


PllOF WEBER ON THE KAVVAM\LA 

Thcfiistpaitof tln‘ Joai tuil n/thf'itcntutn Orien- 
tal iSocioty for 1893, pp 120(1 , coiitaiuH nil apple- 
ciative article by Piof on (ho Kavi/amilld, 

published m Boinifay at theNuiiijya 8.igar*i 

This excellent work is, no doubt, wdl kiiow^n (o 
most of our leadens, and any detadod a<‘ei>uiit 
of its contents would be nnias ess.uy , but it is 
ceitainly a maittT foi eongiibuld ion that a ecd- 
lectioii of Oiienial Texis hbonld be edited and 
printed by nati%'e HchoUirH in lb nil! >ay, m a hiyle 
which 18 capable of sat isfymg ihi* homewiiai Hev<‘re 
roqiiireinents of Eiiiopi‘au eido u! seholitrship It 
IS not claiiued that the boi;k lepioseutM tin* most 
advanced prineiplew of htrhtly seieniifi^ iHlltnig, 
eii ai)i)ai aim cuticur, and ho birth. Now ami 
then the te\t, wiien it depends on a single 
‘and pexhapH corrupt manu .rript, leavew inueh to 
be desired, but it is Indter to have a tuxL nlueh is 
incomplete or fragmentary than til ha\e none at 
all. .The e^litorH have evidently sparetl no kilMnir 
to obtain as itteUigd)h5 and eorreet. a text as 
was possible in the eireumstanei'H, and to avoid 
mistakes in pnntmg; wiule th<‘ iidluetiee of 
Eiiroxiean .sidiolarslnp i.s hIicwu In the iniriMiui'b iry ’ 
notic<‘H furnished if^ganbng ( he aut horn at ilic 
works pu}dihh<*d, their lives and iheii other 
wiitmgfe, m tin* iinh^xesof \eri-s*H, the of eon- 
tents, the tabhss of erniia, aiul t!n\ like. ^Special 
acknowliHlgimuit isiliould Im‘ nuHle of the numerous 
instauces in whudi conjph‘(e eonmientarioH are 
])rintcd with the texts, and, when these arc want- 
ing, of the exeidlent no|es oii obscure pasMigeH 
supplied by tho editors thmnselveB. 

The Kitvyamdlit contaiim texts of works * 

falling under the head of DriCma, Kdaija, Alam* 
Frllkrit liteniiure. Many works are 
pmblished^or the first iinn*, including* eome nino 
or ten plays and a large number of epic |KMiins. 
The collection of works on ii!it‘tdric m specially 
rich and valuable. AnimigHt tht‘ PrUkrit woiks, 
the edition of Pingala’s Priiknia-BfUrdnl on 
Pi^akrit Prosody, with thi* (annmentarj d! Lalsh- 
midbara, is deserving of particular attention. . 

Piof "Webei’s notice cimidiides wdth two usefal 
indexes, — one of woiks, and tin* other of authoriB. 


^*00 look along the path expectantly. A most expressive uhom to people hvmg in the 
3 ng es. Amengst the Southern Ohms the same expression piovails, moamng “ to hope, desire, long toi ” 

1 S Jehen’s micde, pp 126, 133, 157, &o. 01 -,,^ lui. 
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THE DEYIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUYAS. 

FEOM THE PAPEES OP THE LATE A. E BUENELL. 

(Continued from ;page 24 ) 

BITRKELL MSS. — Ho. IV. PART I. 

THE SOHO- OF EOTI AHB CHAHHAYYA. 

O RIGINAL in the Kanarese character from the MS of Dr Mogling, Mangalore, and 
signed “ M ” : translation according to BurnelTs MS. Original, text and translation, 
occupies leaves 23 to 53 inclusive in BarnelFs MSS, It is really a direct continuation of the 
story of Deyibaidi. 

Translation. 

On leaving the Ballal’s house (Deyi) walked on by the sides of the paddy fields, and 
began to feol pangs of childbirth, little by little. She stood on the road, clasping a cocoa- 
nut tree hearing fruit of a red colour, and dropped tears. 

At this tune one Buddyanta came up, and, on coming up he said — ‘*0 my mother ’ 
0 Billavar girl > Is it the overflow of blood in your veins, or is it the pride of wealth (that 
makes you stand thus) ^ ” 

Deyi replied:— “ If I have done this out of pride, I shall suSer hardship. If out of 
trouble, the children that shall be boin of me will lelieve me of it.'’ 

Meanwhile, the Bal lal had sent his wives to see whether Deyi had reached home, or was 
still on the road. They came and called hei to their house, and when she came, the BallAl 
said : — 

“ There arc seven rooms in my h^du (residence) One of them do you set apart for her, 
and let her bring forth her children in that room.” 

By this time Deyi felt pain, and (her attendants) hung np a rope to facilitate the delivery, 
praying to the Bhuta, Brahmara of Hemmule. 

* Then, first she brought forth a male child. From one womb she brought forth two 
children. On the ninth day after this, she and her children wore purified, and it was desired 
that the ceremony of giving names to the childien should he performed on that day. So 
that he might out-livc the corner-stone of the temple of the god at Rdt^svara m the South, 
the first was named K6ti and so that he might live as long as there existed the corner-stone 
of the temple of the god at Badiringa in the North, the second was named Chann^yya. 

Through Ammanna Baidya, Birmapna Baidya killed the mother of these children by 
means of magic. The Balial caused her to be buried in a corner of the room, in which 
she had stayed, and had her children purified. He gave orders that, as they had no mothei, 
they should be well taken care of , and he sent for their use first a cow and then a she- 
buifaloe, one after the other, as each ceased to give milk. He also provided them with carpets 
and shawls, one after the other, as each became useless. In this manner he treated them with 
much respect. 

Then the Ballal sent for S^yina Baidya : — Feed these your children well,’’ said he. 

So Sayina Baidya had the children taken to his house, and when he was leaving the 
Ballal’s house, the Balhll provided him with everything he wanted, in order to bring* up the 
children well. 

While they were living*in Sayina’s house, they saw Buddyanta’s children playing with 
cashew-nuts ; and -when they saw this, they w^ent to Sayina Baidya, and asked him to give 
them some cashew-nuts, and also with implements for the game. He gave them troTvsers 
and coats, and hod a horn blown in their honour 1 • 
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The nest day they went out to play : 

uQ, yon children of Buddyanta ! We will also play niUi joa. Wo will also stake 

cashew-nuts,” said they. 

So they played, but upon the agreement that there ncre to bo no CMpiuie., f-.r Ua und 

were completely beaten by Buddyanta's children. 

•Then the younger of them said to lus brother : — “ Gnc me my iuru n.nv. I shall 

proceeil with, tli© pliiy. 

So he took his turn and began to play, and he completely dofculocl Buddyanta’s 
children. They then domaiided that the play should he renewed « iHi llii' sipi iie 


The Tictorious paity said : - “You yourselves had niied that lliere « lae lo la no hipaue , 
for the play. Now we will not agree to that,” and Uuy w.ilkeil slr.i ehi hcmie. 

Buddyanta’s children went home and mronneil their father el this and ho cumo and 

took the cashew-nuts Toy force from the hands of tlio victorious children. 

“We are young and you take the nuks from us by force. Keeii them widl, ami when WO 
are grown up, we shall get them from you,” said the clnhhfu. 


Buddyanta took the nuts home, and tying llioni m a cloth, luiiig them up iii the onolc ' 
“We must go to see the BalMl. In his face sits ftho goddess) Xiiikhliini (good 

luck), whereas in our faces sits Khll (bad Inck). Wo must got rid of Ktlh and try to 

gam over Lakslimi.” 

So spake the children to each other, and one of tUoiu a(l\is(<d tlic' oilier asL Iha opinion 
of Sayina Baidya. Sayina Baidya -wont to the Ballaj, who Wiih siti iinj; In In-s hall 
enjoyment. On his head was a hat of aroca-nut shell ornanicuted with |Hiu*ock\s pluiiii‘S. I! is 
"body was decorated with garlands of jasmine flowers, and of ilie flowers cidied T<* the 

Balial thus seated, Buddyanta made a lowly obeisance. 

The Balldl said : — Como, Sayina, take a scat. What is your ohjf ci in liore 


Sayina Baidya replied* — ‘^(The goddess) Halt, who sifs in the faces of the cliikkeii, 
whom you have nourished, should be driven away, and the (Joddess of Wcailh uivded iu ssii 
there instead.” 


To this Balhil answered ^ “Have the ceremony performed according to the cnBtom 
of cur caste, Bell plantain trees. Hang up festoons oi co(n>annt leiui's, up four posts 
of plantain trees. Ceil the inner roof. Carpet tlie ground. Ihuu cuial on flu* }u*juls of the 
boys. Wave lamps before their faces in a plate tilled with rubies. Perform the eereiuuuy 
just m the same way as the Balial king would have done.” 

On hearing this, S ay ina Baidya returned home, and inejuired who had been serving lii;i 
household as a barber from the time of his ancestors. Ho was told that it was ono Isarft 
Kamhi, the son of a barber, and that he was at that time living on the land of one 
Bollari Svamin m a place called Karmi Sale in the City of ! jjya on the GhMs. 

He then desired to write him a letter on palm leaves and Bend for him ; and c‘iif|idred 
who had been writing such letters from the time of lus ancehtors. Ho was told that tlu‘ wiiter 
was a clerk named mra,yana EangOji, Rahguji was then sent for, and came*, and asked 
Sayma Baidya why he had been sent for. 

Sayma Baidya then sent a servant to a place named Uddanda Bottu, and caiiHod aoino raw 
leaves of a young palm-tiee to bo brought, and to be exposed to tin* morning sum In tho 
evening he caused the leaves to be taken out of the sun, and had them tied up nrimmlii Ho 
had the middle parts only of the leaves preserved , their ends ho had cut oil. Tim clerk held 


^ e., in the ohinmey. 
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one of tliose tiimmecl leaves in Ins hand and ilTbent , so lie caused oil and turmeric to be put on 
it. Then he asked Sfiyina Baidya what he should write on it. 

Sayina Baidja dictated thus “ 0 you who have been serving ray house as a barber fiom 
tbo time of my ancestors, know that from Sa}ina Baidya's house K^ll is to be driven out and 
Lakshmi is to be invited instead. You must bring with you for that puipose all the instru- 
ments connected with your profession. Bring two pairs of lazois, a pan of seissois, a small^cup 
for holding water, tweezers, and a glass in which the face can be reflected. Kali is to be driven 
out fiom the poisons of the children, whom the BalLU has caused to be bi ought up. Immediately 
on seeing this lettei, in whatever dress yon may be iii at the time, and even thongh you may 
be taking your food, you must start, taking yom box with you, and following the man I have 
sent you ” 

He then asked for a man to be the beaier of the letter Vanappa Bhaud^ri, the son of 
Ills mothei’s sister, was sent for S<i}ina Baidya j)aid him the expenses of the ^ouine}, and of 
his family during his absence, and tied the letter iii the skirt of his garment. \ anappa 
BliandAii then started, and passing out of the yard of Sayina’s house went on Ins way straight 
to the Sv.imm’s lesidence on the (jhdts. 

He stood at the gate and called out — isa of Karmi.” The first call tsara heard, but made 
no answer. The second he answered, and at the thud he came out, enqunmg who called him. 

“ It IS I and no one else,” was the answer, and Vanappa Bhandari undid the skirt of his 
garment and gave the letter to the baiber. 

tsara Kambi then opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it. 
Immediately on reading it, he rose from his dinner, and in the dress he wore at the time he 
set out, taking all his instruments with him , and, following the man sent to him, he descended 
into the low countiy, and came to Sayina Baidya’s house. He was asked to name all the 
things reqairod for the ooremony, 

“Five hnnillos of hotel-loaves, five areca-nuts, a coooanut having three. 

green rice, and cow’s milh, arc wanted,” replied the hai’ber,___^^ 

• He was supplied with all the things reqUHretf-toT'his part of the business. All the 
friends of Sayina Baidya assembled , a small bower of plantain trees was formed, festoons of 
cocoanut loaves were hung up, the inner pait of the roof uas ceiled, and the ground was covered 
With a carpet. 

The children of Sayina Baidya together with the friends, who were assembled, circumam- 
bulated the bower, the boys being secated within it. Then the pom mg of rice on their heads 
began. First the barber poured it, next Sayina Baidya, and last of all, Sayina Baidyati, 
mother of Kantannna. 

Then the barber, holding the left cheek by his hand, began his work on the right cheek 
of Kofci. The front part of his head he shaved and made figures of rhe sun and the moon , and 
on the back of the head he made the figures of Bhima and 4r]una. Thus the tonsure of 
Baidya was fiuished, aud^he was lifted by the hand. 

Lamps were waved before his brother’s face, too, in a plate filled with rubies Coral 
was thrown on Chaunayya’s head, and his head, too, was shaved, and figures of the sun and the 
moon formed on the front part, and figures of Bhima and Arjuna on the back. The tonsure of 
both was th4S ever, and they were now to bathe themselves, and wash away the pollution of 
being shaved. 

For tins purpose they got ready the juice of several kinds of leaves growing in dry and 
wet paddy-fields , and and pods of green gram, and several substances for washing 

away oil , also a thousand pots of hot water and a thousand pots of cold water. They warmed 
themselves by bathing in the hot water, and cooled* themselves by bathing in the cold water. 
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Ther tlien went to a room where thcio was somd* Raii(.lal-\% ood, aiul giound a, firiat deal .jf ilio 
saacial-wood, and fully besmcaiod their bodies down fo thou waists with li, and then wit ihiwii 
to take their food They ne-Kt got into a palaiiLui of the coioi ot pat lot.-,, iunl eadi of 
them tied to his w'aist a dagger like that of llama. 


Thus did they go to the BalLil’s house. They approached the giito, and cntcud the cm-losiirc, 
and, passing thi'ongh the yard in fioiit of the hoaso, went into a room set ai.art lor the use 
of bards, poets, and such like. 


They then went into a room on the western side of the house, tuid eliinhed iido the upper- 
story hy means ot a rope On a great chair the Ballill was sitting m gieat on jo\ iiiciil . 1 le hail 

a hat of areca-nnt shell, doooiated with a, crest of peacock’s ])lunics On In.-, liciul weio 
garlands of jasmine flowers and ot the floweis called Utaki. I’hus seated, the lioys iiiade hiiu 
ji lowly salute. 

Come, m3' cliildrcn, sit down,” said ilie Ballal. 


He brongM a lied of flowers and spieacl it out, and ilicj sat clou n on it and plfict’d I {ndr 

daggers on the ground. Then the Ballal asked them -vvh) they had eoinrs and tJiey n plied — 
“You liaTe nourished ns with great love. You have treate<i us with great respecd. From 
Hus time forward, also, do you provide for our livelihood !” 


Then the BalLB ^said — “Buddvania owms the uj>per*part of a paddy Hold named 
Anilaja; the lower part of that field, I shall assign to you.” 

He accordingly marked its boundaiies, and wdien he was gi\ing tlic iudd the hoys, he 
advised them to make some offering to Buddyanta, whenever the) might sow it. 


With the intention of sowing the yan^la seed at the proper tno(^, they gaihered all th(‘ nduse 
of the field and set fire to it. And then, after eighteen da}s of the month Faggn had passed, 
they ploughed the field with two pairs of he-buffaloes. Thus did they cultivate the ijanrla 
crop. 

Meanwhile, to choose a day for celebratmg a Isambala^ in has field, Buddyanta \uis 
going to ask the opinion of one Matti Blra.Ball^ya.”' Uu lus wav he pashCil lla* tield td i^uti 
and Channajya, and they called out to liiui — 

“ Where are you going to, Buddyanta ^ ” 

“ I am going to ask the opinion of a sootlisajer for fixing a day for ihc ridrluvat Ion of 
a hambala,'^ replied Buddyanta. 

“When you are asking about your lanibala, please ask also ahoui ours,” said the 
young men. 


ThenKSti asked his brother to go up to the upper-storj^if ihmr houKe by a kddor, anti 
fetch down a cocoanut. Then he took off its outer skin, removed all ilio filires from it, and 
gave it to Buddyanta, Taking the cocoanut with him, Buddvania waikid awa\, hut \\hi*n he 
got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rocki )>r(»ke it to pte(‘e?, and pui the 
joeces into the skirts of his garment. He munched them all the way as he went along. (!ha% 
iiayya saw tins, and he said to Koti . — 

‘ The cocoanut we gave to Buddyanta ho has broken lo pe-ees, ami he has Im-cii eui iii<- il 

al! along the way so we haye not had the good fortune of euta.g vegetableb nuiod Tv Ah 

cocoanut f * 


Buddyanta wont to Matti Bh-a lialUya, and asked him to nkme a day for (hr <-e!el„afion 

of a hamlala. Tatsday was found to bean auspu ions day, and, yh-e lie heaul this, liuihlvaiita 
2 etumed home. 


laA »snealtoral cu.mouj, and con.^A, m mans’ hnaaluc and iullJnlTm a nee-tUd fjr 
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How, Buddyanta, wliat day has beea found to he auspicious for ns and what day for 
you ?” asked Koti, 

Tliis Tuesday kas been cbosen for me and tbe nesb for you,” replied Buddyanta. 

We must celebrate tbe hcivYihcLlch on tbe same day as Buddyanta, and we roust sow our 
field at tbe same time that be does so tbe young men resolved witbin tbem selves. 

Tbey tben said to one another that they ought to order some be-buifaloes and coolies for 
tbe hamhala, 

‘^You go to tbe lower parts, and I will go to tbe upper parts, to order be-bu:ffaloes and 
coolies. He wbo owns four be-bufeloes should send two to us, and two should be send to 
Buddyanta , and be wbo owns two only, may, if be pleases, send them to us, or be may send 
them to Buddyanta,” said tbe elder to tbe younger brother 

ISTow, at this very time, Buddyanta also intended to order be-buffaloes and coolies. 

“ Where are you*gomg, Kuti ^ ” asked be, 

“I have come to order be-buffaloes and coolies,” was tbe reply. 

“ For you tbe next Tuesday has been cbosen. Tins Tuesday has been cbosen for 
Why do you act m this manner^” asked Buddyanta 

“Acting upon your advice, my brother has put tbe seed that was m tbe upper-story into 
watei’j” replied Koti. 

When Buddyanta proceeded further, be met Cbannayya Baidya, and, seeing him, be 
asked him where be was going to. 

“I am going to order be-bu£Ealoes and coolies, my lord said Cbannayya, 

“Tben, when do you mean to celebrate your hamhala asked Buddyanta 

“It should be celebrated to-morrow. Listening to my brother’s advi^^ 
was in tbe upper-story I put into watci,” answered Cbannayya. 

^ “What do you moan by this, Cbannayya ? What trick are you playing said Buddyanta. 

The men wbo were to drive tbe buffaloes were ordered to appear along with tbe 
animals very early tbe next morning, and the maid-servants were ordered to appear with 
earthen pots in tbeir bands. The next day, tbe buffaloes and coolies both came to tbe fields, 
and it was only after the fields of Koti and Cbannayya bad been twice ploughed that the 
buffaloes came to Buddyanta’ s fields , and by the time that the fields of tbe latter bad been 
ploughed once, Koti and Cbannayya bad entirely finished tbeir hamhala. Then they sent four 
buffaloes and four coolies to Buddyanta’s fields. 

Then Buddyanta came from Vali Mafije Katte, rooted out tbe Icimtdlam plant growing in 
tbe water, and severely beat the buffaloes and coobes. 

Tben tbel3Wo brothers said • — “Do not you beat tbe buffaloes and coolies belonging to 
others. If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our own peisons ; ” and to tbe 
coolies and buffaloes tbey said — “Although you have been beaten, we shall consider the 
aggression as against ourselves ” 

Tbey tben caused tbe buffaloes to bo washed and boiled rice to be served to them. Tbey 
also caused fodder to be served to those wbo were willing to eat it, and supplied tender 
cocoabuts to those wbo would not take fodder. To tbe coolies tbey said — “ G-o home in 
gi^eat enjoyment.” * 

Tbey tben brought some seed m baskets to their fields for sowing tbem; while Buddyanta 
bad bis seed carried to bis fields in a palankm, and a plantain tree carried on tbe shoulders of 
coolies. Tbe two brothers tben planted a plaintam tree in their fields, sowed tfiem and 
returned borne. 
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days afterwards, Cl.a.n,ayya sard to Koti -“Now them tuidy wuier in 
the fields mast be let oat aud pare water lot m, aud wo shoal J. see wlud tlw seed lias c<mie to. 
Will 70a go, my biotlier ^ or sliall I P ” 

• “Tho bluntness of Baddyanta and year angry disposition will not well agree,” replied 

Kofi. 

Then he took his harrow with hum and set oat froiii liis hoiiso , he [la.s.sinl Uddunda Bottai, 
aud went through the field named Amln]e, and walked by tlu- .side ol a paddy held iiiuiiul 
Puinaie Rama in Munilaje. On his way he observed that Ibuldyanta's field h.id iml even s., 
mach waiter in it as would be sufficient for a fly. Buddyaiita was eiigagial in si.inng bird.s 
from bis field. The fields of these brothers presented the appeaiaiice of the sea bearing 
Biima’s name 


Baddyanta was sitting m Ins lionse at Vali Ma^je wiili great mijoymrnfc, \\hon Koii Liiil 
down tlie harrow on the gromidj and exclaimed Salutation to luy loj d 1 

When he saluted him from the eastern side Baddyanta turned his Liec? io flit^ north ; whtsi 
from the north he turned his face to the west, when from the west he tunuMl hnnst‘it loiind 
j}0 the south, and when he sainted him from the southorn side Buddyantii Iooki‘d down on die 
earth. 


At last Koti said —“I saluted you full four times ami not eien once did you rviurn 
my salute ’ If I had saluted the wild Msaua tree in tlm jungle, even that would liave droppeni 
its fruit and leaves, and its tendrils would have greeted me. Yon ha\(' not wtumed uu* even 
so much. Let one of my salutations go to (the god) Narayaria on high, anoih<»r io i lie (go(!dt*H?«.) 
Earth below, a third to your ancestors, and the last to the Bbtita, Brabmara of Kommulo.** 

Saying this, he took up his harrow with him and wont to the banks of liiM fiekL lit* itmde 
a wide opening m on& ^•-f tue banks; the water flowed out with a rapidity <Mputl to tlad oi nvej*s 
during the monsoon Seeing this, Buddyanta called out liib horvaiils s^id tln-y shin up the 
opening made by Kdfi by means of grass. 

Koti then said — “Take care, Buddyanta t The snr/pf' crop is ilu* only menus of loud fur 
the monsoon |or you as ivell as for us * If you have enmity agaiii.st us, a\eugt* ytmmdf on« om 
persons, and not on the crop that we liave cultivated, iicti, therefore, the water, which is 
flowing out according to custom, flow on m its pioper couise.” 


“ Who has given yon a right, my youthful Billavui*, to ft*li the tri'es in tfie forest, and 
dig a channel, and let out tho water of your field through that clumnel ? ” said Budiiyania, 


“ As it was I that came hero, matters have come only to tins ; but if my bwfllmr had eome? 
they would have borne a serious aspect,” replied Koti. 

“ Did your brother descend from heaven, or did he spring out of lla* (‘arth Wa.s la* boni 
111 a peacock’s plume ? Was he suckled by the wild biiifaloe ? Gan he make the water in ju. 
small earthern pot flow out in a rapid enrrent Will he ride to this ]daee on a mmeloKS liorBe ? 
Ah f your brother will surely come, and shall I not got ready a bundle of thoniy*pIautH ? Shall 
1 not strike his face with it said Buddyanta, 

At this time Chaiinayya came to tJddanda Bottu and looked around him, and said to hitn- 
self — “ What could possibly have delayed my brother so long? L!o is not yet to be hceii/’ 

Meanwhile words rose to a high pitch between Buddyanta and the elder brotlujr, and 
Ghamiavya heard them. He went to his house, and, unsheathing his dagger, proceodeci^to tho 
pl^ce, and when he reached it, he saw his brother and Buddyanta quarrelling with each other. 
He remonstrated with Buddyanta and warned him not to interfere, saying:— Will the water 
that is poured on the feet come up to the head Or will the water poured on the head como 

downto the feet? Let the water, wlucdi is flowing out according to custom, Imve its propor 

course.” 
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On tills Bnddyanta said — Who has created a custom for you ^ ” 

Then Channayya held Buddy anta by the head and broke his neck. He held him hy 
the back, and broke the back-bone Then he hurled him to the ground, so that he fell with 
his face upwards. His throat and his breast ^Ylth his silvei-hilted dagger he stabbed full 
three times Buddyanta vomitted all his food , his bowels were loosened, and his soul fled 
from his body to Kailasa ^ The two brothers then took the corpse by the hands and feet, 
bore it to the channel they had dug, , and there they placed it. They then put a liarrowful of 
earth on its head, and said to the corpse — “Do you imagine this to be a red tuibaii ” 

Host they put a harrowful oE earth on its breast, and said — “ Consider this to be § blanket 
of the colour of pigeons ” 

A third time they put the same quantity of earth on its middle, and said Take this to 
be a shawl of the best manufacture ’’ 

And for the last time they put a liarrowful of earth on its feet, and said “ Tins last do 
you consider to be slippers/’ 

They then smoothened the earth, just as they would do the banks of the su^qi fields. The 
harrow they decorated, and made it look somewhat like Buddyanta, and placed it on his seat, 
and said — ‘‘ Sit down here and scare away birds ^ ” 

“ How, my elder brother, on our way home, let us go to Buddyanta’s house,” said 
Channayya 

“ To Buddyanta’s widow let us mention a fact, apparently true, though not really so,” said 
the elder brother. 

They then proceeded towards Buddyanta’s house, and stood at the gate and called 
out to his widow. She came out answering the call, and enquiied who it was that had 
cdilod her. 

“We are the per^ns that called you,” answered the two brothers. , ^ 

She asked them to come in and sit down. They sat down on a swinging cot. 

“ You, Sirs, who never visited our house till this, what is your object in coming here ” 
asked the woman. 

“ Our lord, your husband, is very thirsty. Ins body is full of sweat, and his throat is dry , 
therefore ho has ordered that, with milk in a cup, water in a goblet, and betel-leaves in a metal 
plate, you should go there, accompanied by a maid-servant,” replied the brothers. “ Wherever 
you went, there he would sprinkle water mixed with cow-dung, and wherever he went, there 
you would do the same.” 

“ Who has effected this union between you, who have been so widely separated?” asked 
the woman. 

“All the great men of the upper and lower countries joined and united us together,^ 
replied the brothers. 

“I£y«u haTebeoome friends, I shall still have the fortnne of enjoying marfied life,” 

said the woman. 

She further said — “ You, ray children, who never came here till this, and have so strangely 
visited our house, take your food here.” 

“ Till yesterday we have lived upon your food and salt, and henceforwards, too, we 
are only to depend upon you,” replied the brothers. 

She then asked them to at least chew betel-leaves, and offered them the^ leaves in a 
metal plate. They took up some leaves in their hands and said — “ We will go.” 

Meanwhile, accompanied by the maid-servant, who took with her' milk m a cup, water m 
a goblet, and befcel-leaves in a plate, the widow proceeded by the sides of the bank named 
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A 1 f tTiP field called Ambala. Here blood was slowly flowing tbrougli a narrow cbnniirl 
Anile of tbe fi 1 dc.coratrd 

near the field. Ihen sue wen^ no nlaced on las scat ! S!.e cried out: - 

so as to assnme the appearance of Buddyanta, placed 

‘‘Oh' the brothers have committed murder 

, ,1 liot it oriiamoiit tlic breasts of ilioho 

She threw away her nose ornament, and cried out iiec 

heroes'” , , , , 

Sk. tw .w.r to ..kt »a omd ..i,-- to d »1„™ U.. li.'-to. .d tl„« 

heroes'” 

Shelbast off her ear-rings, and cried out- » Let them ornament tl.o l.reasis of i liose lieroi-. ^ 

She dashed her bracelets to pieces, and'the brothers rejoiced io wr l.uddi .uii.i s wih in 

this distracted condition, and returned home. All the water in the counirj hee.une pouMimniB 

nplirn'o- +bpn rcsoUed to loavo ilie ooiuiii y and to 

to them aud every man became tbeir enemy. ^ , .),» i,,bi 

1 j X “ T f wG lire to ^*’0 iiwaVs our livt s in tnw 

go to foreign lands, and said to each othci ii n 

house named Mandil NSma Barke. Let ns visit him,” 

Sayino- thus, they went on their way. Svflmi Baidyati, ihe woman that h..d nourished 

them, saw them from afar and said to Sayina - “ The children that have mU. i .sited i.s lor 

SO long are coming' ” 

By this time they had reached the gate and Aient mto the house. Seeing tins, r.ii u 
swinging cot she spread out a bed of flowers, aud asked them to sit down. At t he same I uiie 
Sayina Baidya came and also sat down on the same cot. 

“ Ton children, who have not come hero for such a long time, with what, ohjeet have you 
visited us to-day ? What are those stains on your faces ‘f And why does your dagger slinii> 
SO brightly ?” asked he. • 

“ Out mother has not heen able to wash away those stains, and our dagger, liti\ lag b(‘( n 
■whetted, ■'■he polish on it is still bright,” replied the brothers. 

“Tell me the story as it really is, will you, my children said ha^ina. 

The youii-ger brother said — The tone of Buddyanta's words rose to a high piioh, nnd so 
he met his death at the hands of Channayya.” 

“Fow you will be hated by one and all of the people of ihe (‘ountr},” s^aid Hayiutt, Jhudya. 

“ We will leave our country and go to a foreign one. In our lift'd inu* you hUf»plHHl ns 
with a handful of food and after our death you would have reduced our bodu'S to livt* fd 
ashes said one of the brothers. 


“ At the age of seven years, land was given to you liy Parimfiilo Do not go away, 

when you possess land and the love of women. Mako the throne* the cause of your 
departure. Consider this well,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they asked him to tell them the means, by which they were to carry out hiB adviiafr 

“0, my children, listen to me then. The jja-ac^o/'t-beiel creeper ihai has eliuibed up ihe 
areca-nut tree, and the maridoh-heiel creeper that has cinnbetl up the mango tree ; feieh you Komo 
leaves of both these creepers, tie them m bundles, put them niio the skirts of your garnieuts, 
and beg of the Ballal to give you the food and clothing ho promised your mother to give you. 
Then he will become terribly angry. Do you then take him at bin word, put the blame uiKUi 
him and go away.” Thus did the wife of Siiyina advise the two brothers. 

They sat down to take their meals. There were five hundred kinds of curries misied with 
curds, and three hundred kinds of curries mixed with tamarind pickles, and green riec boiled in 
milk. They ate food mixed with gh% washed their hands in whey and chewed betel “leaves, 


3 ». e , the Balltlb 
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After their dinner they came out, and set out from the house. They went towards the house of 
ParimMe. The five hundred men in the service of ParimMe, and the three hundred in that of 
Kojamale, asked them who they were, and whispered to each other : — “We cannot find out 
whether they are merchants or Brahmans, or whether they belong to the class called VakkatSra, 
or whether they are Bants.” 

At this time the Balhil was looking out of a window of his house, and he said — ‘‘ The 
children that are coming are those that I brought up,” 

By this time they approached the gate and came to the spacious yard in front of the house, 
and went into the crowded hall. They proceeded to a room set apart for the use of bards, 
poets, musicians and the like. It was a room on the western side of the house. By means 
of a rope they got into the upper-story which was made of silver, and sat down on two chairs. 
Wearing a hat of areca-nut spathe on the head, decorated with peacock’s plumes, the Balliil 
was nodding on his seat He was adorned with jasmine and pandaoius flowers. To the Balliil 
thus seated, they bowed low. 

*‘Come, children, take seats,” said he, 

‘'We would first speak about the purpose with which we have come, and afterwards about 
the matter of sitting down,” said the brothers. 

“Yon can speak about the object which has brought you here, but sit down,” said the 
Ballfil. 

They sat down near the door, and he asked them to tell him the object of their visit. 

“We have become tired of living by cultivation Onr purses have become empty. Supply 
us with something that will defray all our expenses,” said the brothers. 

* What do you want, my children ? Tell me and I will give it you,” said the Balliil 

“ In front of youf mansion there is a field named in which can be^ sown^fivtr 

of rice, and which produces five hundred mudis^ Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“ That field meets all the expenses of my household. Leave that, and ask for another,” 
said the Balliil. 

There is the field Bertaji below your mansion. You sow three sers of rice in it, and 
when yon reap the 6rop you get three hundred mudis,^’ said the brothers. 

“ Leave that one and ask me for something else 1” said the Ballal, 

% V 

“ In your spacious cow-pen, there are two milcE she-bu££aloes, give us one of them,” asked 
the brothers. 

“They are for supplying milk to the children of my household. Leave them and ask for 
something else,” said the Ballal. 

“In the yard of your house, there is a 3 ack-tree of a superior quality. On one of its 
branches there is .fruit with a soft rind; on another there is fruit with a hard rind; on a’ftiird 
there is unripe fruit ; and on a fourth very tender fruit. Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“ I cannot give you that,” said the Ballal. 

“ Your grand-mothers have two pleasure-gardens. Favour us with one of thorn,” said the 
brothers. 

“You, who to-day have asked for a a flower-garden, will to-morrow ask me for one of my 
grand-mothers said the Ballal. 

“ Ah ! you have conceived the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that 
suckled us said the brothers, and, bowing low, rushed out of the house, and proceeded on 
their way. 


[A measure of gram contaming from 40 to 60 — Er.] 
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While they went on their way, they met the BallaFs nephew coming froni a place called 
Ddvana Ajale belonging to one B61a Mardade. 

'‘Why are you walking with such angry looks from the Balhil’s house asked he. 

" The Ballal had the strange idea of marrying us to tho very mother thaj. suckled us, there- 
fore we came out of his house,” said the brothers. 

His nephew asked the Ballal: — “Why did those heroes go out of your house in anger F” 

“They asked me to give them very unusual gifts and I became terribly angry ; tiieii they 
saluted me and went away said the Ballal. 

“ They shall not he left unpursned, in their own land. We must construct a fort in the 
paddy field called Kolala and must give them battle,” said the nephew. 

Then the Ballal asked him to try and make peace with the brotltcrs, aiul bring tliem back 
to his house# The nephew then took some precious shawls in both lus hands, ami said to the 
brothers ; — “0, my heroes, make peace, and I will give you whatever you want.’’ 

“Give your shawls to tho Pariahs that have long served you 1 ^ We wiil never enter the 
hall that we have once left,” replied the brothers. 


Then the royal elephant was sent out to fight with them. 


“ If you have come to fight on behalf of Justice, on our voiy breasts shail hi you 
tread, but if you have cpme on behalf of injustice, wo shall cut you to pieces,” said ilto brothers 
to the elephaut, and the elephant returned to its stable. 

Next the royal horse was sent. 

“ Are you come to fight on behalf of justice. or of injustice ? If on behalf of justice, w© 
stall allow you to pass over our very breasts; if on behalf of injustice, we sbaH cut (jff the legs 
of your foal,” said the brothers' to the horse. Hearing this, tho horso we*it back to its stable. 

A. company of player youths and some youths of tho class called Ghavaai Makkala were 
armed, each with a cudgel, and aem to^ fight. 

Are you come to fight on the side of justice, or on the side of injustice ? ** a&tkod the 
brothers. Hearing this, the youths turned back. 


The brothers then proceeded on their way. and while they were walking, they resolved 
to get back from a plough-wnght the implements of husbandry, wMoh they gave him 
o 6 repaire^ and which they used for cultivating the field Anilaja; namely, tho plough made 

a yoke made of the tree called horajL^ 


BURUELL mss. — Ho. IV. PART II. 

THE STORY OP KOTI AHD OHAHlSrAYTA. 

54 to 122 inclusive in BurneU’s MS'? Tf ° ® translation, ocenpios leaves 

a.. „daie .1 . .„W ■ “ of Part I. „hich br»k. of „ 

Translation. 

When Ofci and Channayya called out to the plongh-wright, he came out from hie house, 
ive us the implements we entrusted to yon the other day,” asked the brothers. 


has 


® Prom this point the story is continued m prose* 
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‘‘ You Lad betfer give us our implements ; if not, we will reduce you to Buddyanta’s 
condition ’’ 

Hearing this, he went in, and, stretching his hands to the rafters of his roof, he took down 
the broken plough-share, the decayed plough-tail, and the injured plough-shoe, and threw 
them away, saying — 

** Let the instruments, which were used to furrow the earth, henceforward furrow your 
breasts.” 

“ Ah J you son of a paltry courtezan, shall the implements used to furrow the earth furrow 
our breasts ?” 

Saying this Channayya Haidya held him by the head and broke his neck. He hurled 
him to the ground, so that he fell on his back. He looked at his neck and at his breast, and with 
his silver-hilted dagger stabbed the plough-WTight in the breast The plough-wright vomited 
all his food, and the wound streamed forth blood The plough-wright fled from his body to 
Kailasa, and they said to the corpse : — 

Drink a bellyful of rain water, repair old ploughs, and make new ones.” * 

So saying they went on, and, on the way, a washerman said to them : — 

“ What are those cries of men and groans of women m that plough -wright’s house ?” 

They answered him “ We kindled a fire, a spark jflew from it and burnt a shed ; there- 
fore are the inmates of the house crying out.” 

“Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting, and wherever the crab goes, 
there dirt will never be wanting,” said the washerman, 

“ Do you compare us to a fish that lives in the water ? You whoreson ^ You that live by 
washing the clothes of others’” said the brothers ; and holding him by the head hrok© his 
neck. They rolled him on the ground, so that he lay on his back. The centre of his breast 
they stabbed three times, and they then said to the corpse — ’ 

“ Bring dirty clothes, clean them, and eat your bellyful.” Saying thus, they proceeded 
on their way, and came to a small river. They washed their hands, feet, faces and bodies m it. 
After washing themselves they sat down by the foot of an asvattlia tree, and, having sat down, 
they undid a small bag containing betel-leaves, areca-nut and the like, and chewed pieces of 
areca-nut, and betel-leaves. They ate whiter lime and Surat tobacco They tied up the 

bag, and went on chewing the’ betel-leaves. 

There was a toll gate on the way, and as they approached it, the toll-man Ddre saw them 
coming and asked them who they were. They said that they were travellers. 

“ Look ’ there is the toll gate . pay me the toll before going away,” said the toll-man. 

** Toll ’ what is it on*? Do we carry any packs on our heads ? Did you see any loads on 
our backs ? Is it on any cattle that we have brought with us ? Have we brought a whole 
family with us ? ” said the brothers. 

To this the toll-man D^re answered “ The toll on the steel-dagger, five feet long, that 
you carry with you, amounts to a cash. Pay that to me and then go away.” 

The brothers said . — “Never has any man set so low a price on our dagger, and now^y'ou 
have been born I” 

“Is it wonderful that you should be asked to pay the toll^ If the son of a Bant should 
pass this way, he would pay toll on the slippers on his feet. Should the Settx’s son Shenay© 
pass, he would pay toll on the white umbrella m his hand. If the son of a king should pass 
this way, he would pay toll on his palankm,” said the toll-man. ^ 

“ You may proceed, I shall pay the toll to DSre aud follow you,” §aid Channayya to his 
elder brother. 
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K6ti went onwards, and tlie younger brother took a cash from hib poeket and hiud 

“Here, Here, receive the toll.” * 

“Stretch out your hand to the verandah and pay it mo, ’ baicj Dcro. 

“Come down from the verandah and receive it,” said Chaiinajya. 

“ I will not descend from the verandah,” said the tolJ-irian. 

Ohannayya stood awhile, gazing at him with fiery c}es. lie iwihied Ids red innnstjudic* 
He ascended the verandah and caused D6re to run round the vonindali IhriiHs liclil him hy the 
head and broke his meek. Then Channayya held him by the buck ami hroli' the hm‘k-boiie. 
He stabbed his breast and neck throe times with Ins silvcr-hihed dagger, f )ere vein dial ap all 
his food, and his sonl fled from his body to Kailasa. 

Channayya then said to the corpse — “ Eat your bellyful and tliiiH fecHl yuur hell) . Keeen e 
toll from Bangs, IVEtlllaya and Chanta,” 

» 

So saying, he placed the cash on the breast of the <5orpse and went on. The wind was 
blowin'g and the two brothers spread out a dirty blanket iimliu* a hamun-irce. The\ uiniid ihv 
bag of the colour of parrots and pigeons, containing hetoldeaves and .so on, um! <*hcvv<'d areea- 
nut with much enjoyment. Channayya swooned from the elTee.ts of tlu' ai’ccMi-nnt, 

“ My throat is dry with thirst,” said he. 

SaidKoti — “See here, brother, there is the spot named Barma Kaf to. If ytii look towards 
it, you ca^ see it, and your call can ho heard there. A poor Brtomaii keeps holy wider therod’ 

So spake Kofei, and the pair went to Darma Katie. 

“Give us a little water, Brahman, to allay our thirst,” said they. 

“What is your caste ^ And what is your religion ?” ask<‘d the Bruhmun. 

“ We wear the thread to mark our religion, and wo are BdlavarB hy euBie,” replied ihe 
brothers. 

“ Come to the southern side. I have got a tube of bell-meial, and I w HI pour water along 
it into your hands, and thus you may allay your thirst,” said the Brfdiiuan. 

“We will not drink out of the vessel that has boon used i>y iK‘ople of a hundred and twenty 
diJflerent castes. We will hold our dagger to our mouths, and you may pour water luio our 
mouths along it ” 

K5ti then placed the point of the dagger in his mouth and stretchetl ilu* hilt towards the 
Brahman. Thus he assuaged his thirst. Hext Channayya placed the point of tlie daggt*r in Ins 
mouth, with its hilt towards the Brahman, who then poured whaler upon ilie tlnggfO*. ( )n BCidng 
the red moustache and the flaming eyes, and the broad face of Chaiuiay)a, tlu* Brfihmai/s 
hand trembled, and he poured out a large quantity all at once. The water ran down on to 
Channayya’s body, and he said • — 

“ 0, you Brahman i Bo you give water for the sake of charity, or for the purpose of com- 
mitting sin 

Saying thus, he suddenly stood up, and made the Brfihman nm round the voiuntlah, 

* * Wait a little, brother i Wait a little i Bo not murder him. If you disobey mo, your 
crime will be equal to that of murdering me ; to that of killing a cow in Banaras ; nay, oven to 
that of destroying the BMta, Bralijnara of Keiniat4e.” 

Thus did Koti solemnly warn his brother. Hearing tliis, tho latter drew back and said 
The cow that you speak of is inBanaras and the Bhuta, Brahmara, in the forests of Kommnle j 
but where can I wash away the sin of murdering you ?” 

Heaimg these words, the Bralijnaii said “ Do you wait here a little while. I will inst go 
home and return.” 
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He ran laome so fast that the* dust rising from the earth covered all his head. He held a 
little glass 111 Ills handy and by its means induced his cow to come home from the garden* where 
it was grazing The cow came home and its pietty calf was put to suck its mother. When it 
had sucked once, the Brahman drew a ser of milk. A second time, the calf was put to its mother, 
and this time the Brahman drew two sirs of milk. He then boiled the milk and reduced it to 
one sir. Then, taking with him a stool made of the wood of ‘the tree called haclah, ornamented 
with flowers cf silver, and another of gold set with precious stones, he came to the two brothers, 
and said —“Drink this milk to allay your thiist/’ They accordingly drank the milk, and 
said to each other that they would not murder the Brahman, who had given them milk. 

“ Sit down, both of you, and I will predict future events.” 

So the Brahman prophesied. 

He said — “ 0 you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellijine, the Koragars, living 
in their sheds called hoi^ini, the Mug^rs in those called and the Bakd^rs of the plain, 
are all eagerly waiting to meet you. Kemer Baliai, of the village named Pahje, keeps 
a watchful guard. Therefore, be vpry cautious on your w^ay. If you think that what I say is 
false, on your way to Hellijlne^ you will see white stone-berries and Kdti Baidya’s palankm, 
and hear the sound of the war drum. If you think this also to be false, you will meet a female 
areea-nut seller called Hantakke, ‘ She will veiify my statement; and if this, too, shall 
prove false, when you return, you may put me to death ” 

Hearing this Koti and Channayya walked on. On thd way they met the female areca-nnt • 
seller Kantakke. She cried out — “ 0 children, why are you journeying Where did yon come 
from P Where do you go to ^ Over there, wood, stone and earth- woik is being busily carried on. 

0 children, why ^re you journeying P ’ * 

She, who has given us such good advice, shall net henceforward carry the basket 
of areca-nut on her head,” said the brothers to each other, and they gave^ her their blessing 
by lightly touching her hand with their dagger, and said to her — 

“ Put Old* rice to interest in kind and money to interest in coin, and thus live happily.*’ 

They wont on their way to hTellijine, and while they were walking on they saw a hunch cf 
stone-berries. Ohannayya took one of the berries and threw it up, he held h^s daggoit-4'ii’ectly 
under it and passed the dagger through the berry The berry as it fell was reduced to powder 
as fine as red turmeric. The people saw this wonderful feat, and said • — 

^'If the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, how much more will the elder be 
able to shew ^ All our ability and skill would be as nothing m comparison to theirs. If we 
obey our master’s orders (to fight them), half of us will lose our lives.” 

Thus spake the B^kders of the plain, and the Koragars, living in their sheds termed 
hoppih and fled. The Mug^rs, cari-ymg bows, held each a blade of grass in his hand and fell 
prostrate before the two brothers, crying for protection. 

For ever and ever we will serve you like crows,” said they. 

The brothers heard this, and poured water on the hands of the suppliants, saying , — 
Be you our bond-slaves,” and the brothers blessed them by touching theil:** hands with the 
point of their dagger, and gave them some rupees. 

“Feast yourself with toddy,” said the brothers, and then, taking their way, they went 
through the plain m Pahje. 

On that plain there were some cow-herds grazing thousands of cows. Channayya 
proposed to his brother to propound a riddle to the cow-herds. 

“ A riddle requires little wisdom, but great said Edti. They then said to the cow- 
herds . — Look] in your herd of cattle, a bull ‘ as brought forth a calf and is licking it.” 

To thus the others answered — “Look to the West, O you heroes^ and see the sea on 
fire « ” 
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The gieiit god® is desoeuding, 0 you ^ said fhe brotliois. 

To this the cow-lierds aiiswerqd “ it is not tliat flic bull has bruuphi lortli a ladf aiiil 

IS iickiDg it, but that the bull is smelling its dung.” 

^‘0^ they liave sohed our ruldie, Ohainia^^a Daid\a,’' s.tid 

must get every mformation about ilie way hoiii iliesc boys,**' saiM thev to eaelt oflu^r. 

So they said to the boys — “ Wliicb is the way to Urn luai.Ne of that rich lutiii ib Rilii 
named Paiyya Baidya f 

0, heroes, d you go by the road on the left, you will eoim* to fho % iliaio* ilijambtir. 
If you go by the road on the riglV', you will emne to Liu* Paujo. Aud jf \ mu {>\ the 

greatiroad xn the middle, you will find the liouseof that iioh man iu {*alli i alied Pai\ ut ijuulya.’' 

What are the signs by which we may Luow his bouse aski‘d ihi* binaln is. 

“ There is a gale of bamboos, and a spacious cow p(UL The bouse hi^ an up|M i store, and 
the well a pump. The manoH creepiu* has been iranuMi up a dtuddc /»cju/u/ Tho eoroumit tree 
bearing red fruit has a circular basin round d, and in i'roid <jf tlu* bouse tiu iv is a sluai w uh a 
thick roof.” , 

Thus the boys told the brothers all the disf iii^ulsbuisr iiiarkn. After Ik hi m.lt i his, Kofi uiid 

Charmayya proceeded on their way. Tlu'y ciitcrt.l Paiyya’s onclosuro, rio.-MU},' the iinigr 

round it, and called out . — ‘‘ Paiyya, Paiy } a ! ” 

» 

The first call, his wife moioly heaid, but did not answer. Wliui fiio_\ oullid oiif npun 
she answered the call, and when they called out a third tune she citnii; oin a'sl.m..' ; _ Who is 
it t^at calls? ” * ^ 

“Itia #e and none else. We the travellers Is Palyy-fi, tho rich nmn of' I’nlli, prcHojil or 
not ? ’* 


To this the woman answered . — “ He is not present. He w gone to diuw toddy from the 
leadamha and date treds in the forest called Sank In ilio KasI,.’’ 

“At what time does he go out, and when docs he ref urn i'” 

‘■He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If yoti are IhAlumuis iic.iiing the 
thread, sit down on tho rouiichplai fm in of tho ecieoiinnl tr< o heiirii g red liiut. ■' Jf voii helony 
to the tnbe called VakkatSr. sit do«n in the shed, limit, hy thd poor niuii. If jou 1, clung to our 
caste, sit down on the swinging co' v it Inn the liou.se,” said the woimm 

Hearing tins, they approached ,hc house and said : ~ “ We will nui enter into u house 

la wbieh tliere are no males,” 

They spread out their dirty hlanlcel within the shed and sat on it. They e hewed beiel-nut 
with much enjoyment. Then Channayya became thirsty.. ■ 

“Ton, who are a member of P^iyya’s family, please give us a enp of water;” said he. 
are n! ml “ I'*--' " 

She said this merely in jest, and.lid not mean it in earnest. She look of her liirty dress 

brother lobked at the elder’s face and^tho elder 1 k T '>•» the younger 

a suppressed laughter. tie wolf- ^ 

“Ton men, are yon laughmg rooli.sl.ness v” 

your foolishn ess, we ^,Hod at your beuiuy," said they-. 

® 1-. e., the Sue. ^ 
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And then they said — Before we can drink the water given by yon, yon ninst first tell 
ns in wliaif place yon were born, the tribe you belong to, the names of yonr mother and father 
and tlie Bhuta you .worship.’* 

As for my native place, m its eastern part it is named ^etti Bann^la ; in its western 
part it IS called ITppi Banu^la; in its southern pait it boars the name of Kirodi Bann^la. In 
the noitbern it is known by the name of Beechi Bannila. My father is K^ntamia Baidya, 
my mother Deyi Baidyadi, and my uncl6 Smyrna Baidya. As for the Bhuta, worshipped by 
my family, I have meiely heard it said that it is the^Bhtita, Brahmara of Kemmule. I have 
not persoi^ally seen it It is said that after my bprth my mother gave birth to two children in 
Parimale’s house, that these latter are burning city after city*even without fire, and that my 
hands were joined in marriage to those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name is Kinni 
Baru.’’ 

‘‘We are the persons that committed depredation m the kingdom of ParimMe * said 
the brothers.* 

Hearing this she held Channayya by her left hand and Kobi by her right, and led them 
both into the house and seated them on the swinging cot. Then she held a little grass in her 
hand and called home the cow that had gone out to graze. She put the calf to suc§s, and 
drew two ^S) s of milk. She boiled it and reduced it to one sir. When Paiyya Baidya, the 
rich man of Palli, came home, carrying a pot of toddy, he went into a small room, and heard 
the creaking of the swinging cot. 

“My old enemies are come,'’ said ho to himself, and, seeing the brothers, he precipitately 
fied. » 

Hoti saw him running and said : — “ O, my sister Kmni Daru, your husband, <fur brother- 
in-law, is running away. Fetch him hither,” said he. 

She went out and addressed her husband — “ 0 my lord! O you monkey of the forest * 
Stop * My brothers, your hrothers-in-law, ha^e come ” , * 

Thus she brought him back to the house. She entered the house through a narrow door, 
came to where her brothers were sitting, and seated her husband between them. Then she 
went in and brought the milk and gave it to her brothers saying * — 

“ Brink milk to assuage your thirst, my brothers , and as they drank, they said to each 
other:*— ' 

“ We will not meditate evil to a house in which we have drunk milk.” 

Kmin Bfiru then went inside the house and made preparations for cooking. Channayya 
and Koti. bathed themselves, and wont to a room where there was sandal- vfood. They 
ground up a great deal of it, and besmeared their bodies. They came to the basin of the 
sacred tidasi, and each made a mark with the earth of the hasm on his forehead, in order to 
earn merit. They then came in and sat down to take their food, and were served with green 
boiled rice, hundred kinds of curries mixed with curds, three hundred kinds mixed 

with tamarind, and tendeu bamboo shoots, and pickled bci/ios called and ate the food 

mixed with ghl They washed tbeir hands in bulter-milk, and, thus finishing their ' meals, sat 
down on the swinging cot and chewed betel-nut. 

They asked Paiyya Baidya of Palli -—“Who are the most intimate friends and the most 

faitMul servants of KSmerBaliai of -the viUage of Pafije?” ' * 

“T was the dearest friend of the last fallal, hat those of the present one are 
Bernayo and dhandagi^ Baidya,” said Paiyya, 

“ Can yon introduce ns to KSmSr BallSl asked the brothers. . 

“ I can,” said Paiyya ; and so the three set out together to visit him. 
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„„„b,.i..i,..d,i...ti.d.«™. 

They •lood i. tront ol tie lot «i«leell |,„„l„.,e ili, ,, l.n.l.,' „i»n 

did not answer the call, neither did he come out o • 

the doorhy means of their dagger, and entered he hut , h.aul. 

and found Chandagidi standing beside a pillar, cl.isi'iiig . ^ 

Said Channayya to Kflti How manyhmds of li/.a..l^ are the.e, hot. ^ 

•• There is the white lizard, and there is the hlnek li/aril. 

How many kinds of eagles are there f ” wad Cluaiiiiii i a. 

“ There is the red eagle, the black eagle, and flu- yelioa e.o. 1' . •"■■-I'i K n. 

Hearing this, Chandagidi moved aisay from the .suh’ of tlie [oUar.' 

“I have heard that you are teaching some h-tjs to id.u <m the ilnte. 'I’eaeh niy bioiher 
Ohannayya,” said Koti. 

-i will teach him. The new comer shall be the pupil, anti he «htt «as l.t re befon , hball 
be the master,” said Chandagidi. Then tliey played cm ihe tin to. 

“ Chandagidi ' Who is the master and who is the pnpil now i ” a.slu d Kt.fi. 

“ 0 heroes ' The new comers are the masters and hii 'iho wtis here hi fme i'i tlic pujnl. 

'“Chandagidi, introduce ns to KSmer Ballal of the village of I’anje," ■•uni (he hrol hei-s. 

“ I will mtroduce you,” said Chandagidi, and walked on llr.m, while they f..!lo\vo<i hehiiul. 
K6mSrBall9,l had posted an elephant in the way. ISnt, althomdi (he hi rocs wito y-img, 
they did not leave the elephant alone. They c.anglit hold of its tiuuk. and pulled it violently 

backwards and forwards, and the eleph.ant cried out. Tlieii thii pi ded liirtiier, 'waiku 

a little distance and* looked hack. Chandagidi had wmcealed hiiiiseli, like iruit hidden under 
leaves. 

“We took him for a faithful gidi, and so brouprlit hiiu with us, hut liU't |lroVi*d lunisdf 
to be a flesh-eating gidi (valturo) tind has fled,’* said llie brotbeins to t'ueh uiber, uuii proceetit’d 
towards the house of Kera^r Ballfd of PaTije. 

They crossed the gate, entered the cncloRure, and came id# ilic Kpacioiih }iird in fr(#nt^ of 
the house ; he saw them at a distance. He seated one Ji.la KloU^fi tm bis scat, aiul went him- 
self into the upper-story. The brothers entered the hoiit-»c ami approached tbi* huliul a neat. 

“Wait a little before you salute, my brother,” saiil Cluinnt \ ’ a to Kofi- * 

“Are you the only Ballal in this house? Is there auotimr Dalhij here or lud?” asked 
the brothers. 

Hearing these words, the Ballal came down from the iip|H*r*.Hl 0 ry. He cati^cd dala Kottari 
to be displaced and seated himself on his proper seat. The brutliers tinm forinally saluted 
him. 


“ Come, heroes ; take seats,” said the Ballu|. A bed of f1ower:i was spread out, mid they 
sat on the same bed. 

• , 

Just at this time, the Ballal secretly received Saynia’s letter from the Iniigdom of Farimik 

Ballal. He read the letter, which was as follows : ~-r “ The Imrues ba\e comnutted murder m 
the kingd,om of Parimale. They have mux^dored one Buddyaiiia. Therulure, when they come 
to you, you should confine them m a narrow room and put them ui heavy chains 

f [Thex© IS a play on the name “ Cliaiidag4i " here. G%d% means an eagle or Uawfc Boo below in the text. •»-* Eu 1 
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Thereupon KeniSr Ballal said to the brothers — '‘I have erected a mansion and have 
named it BladOj and I wish you to examine it, and point out to me its several beauties and 
defects.” 

So he conducted them into the mansion. They examined every part of it and said — * 

0 my lord, there is no creeper -without a curve, and there is no thorn without a point.’’ 

Then the BallAl said —‘‘How let us go to the upper-story, 0 you heroes 

Accordingly the Ballal went first, and the brothers followed him. When they entered 
the room the BallAl came down, and the portci shut the doois. The man that had charge of 
the key, looked them in, and their legs wer^ heavily chained. 

The elder brother cried out; — 0 God ^ 0 God! 0 my hard fate ^ How woeful is my 
story ^ My death is approaching ' I am now to die, even with my brother, whom I brought with 
mo, at the age of seven years ! O Brahmara, send us relief! The offeiing we consecrated to 
you shall be the bell-metal handle of our dagger. If you are the Brahmara that relieves meji 
in their difficulties, relieve us now ^ We are heroes that in life deserve a place in the king s 
council, and after death to be taken to the heaven of Biahmara. W^e are they that in no 
circumstances fail to fulfil our promises ” 

At these words Brahmara sent him gigantic strength in his right shoulder, anAhe 
heavy chains broke, and the upper-story gave way ^ Did he crush it like an elephant^ Did 
he stamp on it like a tiger Did he shew the ferocity of the wild hog ? He stamped on it 
like an elephant and five hundred stones fell down, and three hundred stones fell down by ihe 
force of his dagger. 

In the field called B^kibalatim§,ra in Pafije, he spread out his dirty blanket, and sat 
down on it. He undid the white bag of betel and said 

“ Come, my brother ^ Como to me creeping, my brother ’ This event will serve to remind 
me always of my visit to Panje ^ What is there to shew tfiat I have visited Pai je ^ 

“ I shall try whether Brahmara is mcrcifnl towards me or not,” said Ohannayya. 

Ho sooner had he uttered these words, than Brahmara sent him remarkable strength in Ins 
right shoulder The heavy chains broke, he crushed the upper-story like an elephant. Ho 
stlmpod on it like a royal tiger. He displayed the fury of the wild hog. Five hundred stones 
fell down by his stamping, and three hundred stones fell down by the strokes of his dagger. 
The roof gave way and fell down on his head , but he easily blew it off ' The mansion in Paiije 
was levelled to the ground. 

The brothers then sat down together in the field Bakibalatimara in Pahje, and they caused 
the Ballal of Pafije to be brought before them and reproached him thus : — 

“Oyou flat-nosod Ballal! You crooked-eared BallaD You opinm-catiiig BalhiD You 
hhakg^-smoking Ballal ^ You *swollen-legged Ballal ! You Ballal that takes three meals a day » 
The golden swinging cot of Panje with its silver chains, we shall swing in Edambur, and trhe 
wooden one there with its iron chains shall be swnng by us in Panje. Your upper-story we 
will level with the spade, and the roof will we set on fire. We will have your house destroyed 
by the pick-axe. We shall make you creep like a lizard. We shall make you ran like a blood- 
sucker, Seven feet of land in the village of Panje we shall annex to Ddambur.” 

Having thus severely reproached the Ballal, they told him that they would leave the village. 
On one side was Pafije, and on the otker was Edambfir, and between them was^ a Siia- 
stone,® serving as a boundary-mark. They saw the stone, and it was covered with 

writing. 

Look hero, brother, sec this writing on this stone,” said the younger brother, 
s [An lascnbod stono : a stone witli an ancient inscription on it. — En.] 
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‘‘ My qiialificatiOBS are only, that I was bora hetoro you and iliai I havi* iiun\ n up speeilij^^, 
but writing, wit and wisdom are all your pait,” said Kofcu 

Then the younger brother knelt down. Was it to dig out ihe nnuse ^ Or nas ii fo read 
the writing on it ? He read tlie writing, and said to ius brotlier i i ^ brt>3 lu*r ! m 
foimer times, Edambur was very powerful, and Pahje paid ii dude to Puiamiuir. Now Fauje 
has become powerful and Edambur pays tribute to Pafije. Bt‘ven let t oi laud o{ rlu' \ diagu of 
Edambur have been annexed to Pahje. Therefore it is now nocOBBUry to cliiuigo tlio place 
of tins stone.’® 


Having said thus, he dug up the stone, and moved it seven foot back, and thus 
annexed seven feet of land to Edambhr. 

The two brothers then proceeded on their %vay. They saw tluMUfunuf*’ of tfio wnul, and 
sat down under a banyan"tree. Meanwhile, the st<n*y aht)id thtur tinpiusoinuunf hud loutdud 
the Bami of Edambfir, and he had sent one Channayya, surnamed the Young, in iuak» 
peace with BalUl, and roleaso the pusouers. Winlo Cluinnayya of KdainbCir \wis 

going to Pahje on his mission, the two brothers W( I'e sitting uuiliu* a bauNuit tfee in lhi*> 

cool wind. He saw them, and from ihe size of an ordinaiy uian, In* *'!utntk In ilu* si/u* oi a 
span f 

♦ Don’t you weep, and don't 7911 shrink, C/hannayya. Cumohore' Whnrr uri‘ you gumg 
to ? Whence did you come ^ asked the liroihers, 

Channayya replied — “TheBallal of Edambur simlnHu l!n lu'urd ilmi you had hnuu nnpri- 
soned by the Balldl of Pahje, and so sent me to get you rcdeas(‘d b} makiufg pnttrn wUii hniu” 

Who IS the dearest friend and the most faithful servaiii of Bullal ul Bd uulmr* " u,hked 
the brothers. 


am the man, ” replied Channayya. 

“Then can you introduce us to him 

“I can,” said Channayya, and ho took them to Ius own lumse. 

“You must stay here to-day, and I will introduce you tomorrow. To da)" \ou luuKt lake 
your meals in my house , tomorrow I sliall introduco you al iiu* iioou-duy /cm- In tho morn- 
ing I shall go and ask his permission,” said Ciiauiuuya, and went (dT ut omn* inlo ihij Bulla I’s 
verandah. 


“What kept you away so long, Channayya ? ” asked the Bailnh 

He replied: — ** Heroes that never liad visited me up to thin iiuu*, have tins day eoine to iny 
house. They are the most beautiful men that yet I hav<‘ bchui. Tiny lovct Irnmdhldp, and 
such men never have been born before, and never will bo born again, 'idiey are ubiu to ituse an 
empire and also tjp subvert one.” 

“ Petch the heroes hither. I shall give them an interview at the noon-day r,” * said the 
BalHL 

Then Channayya returned home. 

“ What order has the Ballal given ?” asked the brothers. 

Channayya replied “ Ho has ordered mo to take you to him. I can do it ; but look beret 
my heroes ^ We shall have to go through the forest of Kemmalo. If you see anything in that 
forest, do not say to any one that you have seen it. If you hoar anytlung, do not say that you 
have heard it. If a pregnant cow goes into that forest, it brings furtb a dead ealf. * U a preg- 
nant woman goes there she mis-carries. If a bird able to fly goes there, its wingh are torn. H a 
creeping ant goes thej-v, it can creep no more. Therefore, 0 you heroes, yon sliould follow me 
as ^ follows its mother, as chickens follow the hen; and ae the thread follows the 
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When lie had finished, they set out, Chaiinajja of Edanibur -walking first, and the 
brothers following him. They walked very fast, when passing thiongh the forest of Kemmnle, 
While they were walking through it, the brothers asked their guide * — 

What IS that m the distance, Channayya of fidambiir , what is it that in height 
equals a cocoanut tree and m circumference an umbrella, and is shaped like an nmbrella ? 
Is it a mosque of the Mapillas ? Or a temple of the Kndumbis ^ Or a temple of the Jams ^ Or 
simply a temple ? Or is it a gu(Ji belonging to the Bhtita, Brahmara ? 

0 heroes, the time of your death is come ! I shall also have to die with you,’® cried 
Channayya. 

“ Channayya, do you sit down here under this tninkless saTiti-tTee^ hidden under its leaves. 
We will give some offerings to the Bh-uta Brahmara, and on our return, we will take you along 
with us,” said the two brothers, and proceeded towards the Bhuta’s gudi with great speed. 

They crossed a bridge of ropes and reached the place and came to the yard in front of the 
gudi and stood there, like Bhima and Yama, with their breasts towards a pillar and their backs 
towards the long flat stone in front of the deity. The noon-day worship was finished, the 
doors of the g 7 idi were shut, all the lamps were out, and the sound of the bolls had ceased. 

Then they prayed to the Bhuta thus* — ‘‘We are heroes that m life deserve a plaSe m 
the king’s council, and after death a place in your council-chamber. If yon are the Brahmara 
that helps men m their difficulties, the doors of yoar g^Ld% that are shut# should now open , the 
lamps that have been put out, should become lighted, the bells that have become silent, should 
ring , and the signal gun should be fired, and the horn and the drum should sound.” 

Before the words had left their lips, Brahmara bad granted tbeir prayer. The doors 
that had been shut opened, and the lamps that had been put out became lighted, and all their 
prayer was fully answered. They then prayed that the Bhuta should descend from the 
seventh story of the gudi and come down to the third, and that he should hold a golden plate 
in his hands and receive their offerings. Then Brahmara descended from the seventh 
story to the third, riding on a white horse. Holding a silver umbrella, he wore a 
garland of white conch«shells on his right shoulder, and. on his left, a garland of 
black, shells. He had a discus on his head and his breast was covered with a square 
shield. The two brothers then delivered to him the offerings they had consecrated to him. 
The Bhuta gave them his ^rasdda,^ 

How when they had finished their worship with fiowers, hear, O ye people ^ a wonderful 
miracle was wrought by Brahmara of the forest of Kemmule. When they had finished 
their meals, they were suddenly attacked with fever and cold, and ran to the house of a 
Brahman so fast, that their heads were completely covered with the dust rising from the 
ground. How, before leaving the place, they had crossed the yard and had entered the gudi 
itself, and had thus polluted it. The Brahmans asked^them what was the matter, and said : — 

“ You have polluted the sacred gudi of Brahmara. O heroes, was it through the pride of 
race, or of money, or of your gigantic strength ? 

‘‘ Listen to us, Brahmans. If you think that Brahmara is helping you, move him 
by youx prayers to shut the doors that have been opened/’ said the brothers. 

The Br^hma^ then began to pray, and knelt down , but although their throats became 
dry with their praying, and their knees broken, Brahmara did not grant their request. He 
did not become their charioteer The brothers then advised them to place one of their hands 
on one of their eyes, and the other on one of their ears, and to stand on one leg. While they 
were standing in that posture, the brothers prayed as follows : — 

‘‘ If you are a Brahmara, willing to help us, you must needs become now our charioteer. 


9 Some grouad aaudal-wood and some fiowers as a mark of kis favour 
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fhat tlie maiks 'of ;]tinctioii are clearly visible ^ 
Rama, tlie national beio, was giadually raised 
by latei rliapsodists to tlie dignity of a tubal god, 
but lie is nowbeie consistently identified witb 
Tislinu, except in tbe latest added fiist and 
seventh books In the five oiiginal ones he is 
only so identified in a few Isolated passages, 
which aie plainly later additions 
Who was V^lmiki What part did he take m 
the production of the original poem? The 
Mindijam itself (I 5, 3) helpl us to answer this 
question. 

IlslwaMndm %clam Ushtm vm^e rdjMm makdU 


mandm | 

mahad uipannam dlliydn'iQh RCrndyanam %ti 
huidL'niW 

Here we are told that the Bandy ana was a 
national poem boin in the family, and celobiat- 
ing the piowessj of the Ikshvakiiidcs The 
histoiy of the family licio, Rama, must have 
formed the subject of the legends sung l/y baids, 
at the com t of these princes, and they must 
have been collected and fused by a pioniinent 
poet, the Biahman Yalmiki, into one complete 
epic, which, if not the* fiirst of its kind in India, 
was at least the first * destined to live to after 
ages, and which iightfully claimed to be the 
Mikdvyam This must have occuried in Oudh, 
the land of Kosala, which was the kingdom of the 
Ikshvilkuides , and, as we leain from, references 
m the later added fust and last books, must have 
spiead fiom thence to the courts of princes 
related in some way oi other to the mam line of 
the descendants of Ikshvakn. •Finally, the Edmdr 
yana became the folk-epic of the eastern, as the 
Mahdhlidi aia was that of the western half of 
Northern India. i 


Space foibids my desenbing the aiguments 
which Prof. Jacobi advances to prove that the 
Bdmdyana had become a practically completed 
poem, while still the Mahdhhdrata was in a state of 
fills , how it is an older woikthan the gi eater part 
of that unwieldy encyclopoedia, as we now have 
it , and how it formed the model both in language 
and metre for all subsequent Indian epic poems 
The Mahdbhdrata, originally a national epic of 
the Hauiavas, became appiopriated by their here- 
ditaiy enemies, the Fdndavas, and was altered to 
smt their side of the story This editing took 


® Thus, in several oases, when a passage is inseited, 
conclusion is made evident by the repetition of the 1 
Immediately preceding the insertion,*— , is a sort of fiai 
%OTk to help the memory of the reciter 
® Prof. lacobi mentious two places as sites of the ti s 
fionalhorihs%e of Ydlmibi, the banks of the Yamu 
near the ^nau^cewi^ tl^e Ganges, and a hill m the < 
*Xtis necessary to point out that these 
Prof JaooWs language leaves 
mattfr m Souht., lie Distaet of Gayi js fan of ESt 


place in the land of Paiichala., which rdveienced 
the Panclavas, and winch adjoined Kosala, the 
oiiginal home of the Mama y an n 
The chapteis on the alleged Buddhist influence 
and Gicek infiuenceontiic Mama i/ and aie of great 
inteiest. Prof Jacobi comivats the view put 
forwaid by Pi of Weber in his treatise ’on the 
Bdmdyana, that the oiignial of tlie poem was a 
Buddhist legend contained lu the Pah Dahuiaiha 
JdtaheC, and, it must he admitted, has pioved liis 
contention, fui knowledge has made giant stndes 
since Piof Webei ’s well- know n essay was publish- 
ed more than twenty yeais ago. Attention may 
be drawn to the sngg{‘sliuii that by Lanka. 
Va,lmiki did not moan Ceylon, hut a hi bilious 
coiiutiy of \\hich lu‘ had no real knowh'dge 
Nowheie dining the piuiotl oi elas.m.il Sanskrit is 
Lanka identilKMl with Simlhila-dvijia, (hirimudy 
enough, m old Hindi p<tetr} Seieiulih, Lanka., mid 
Sinihala-dvipa are often eousideriul as aibxu'tlaT 
dilfbient coimtiies Lanka in Soiith India me.ms^ 
an island, and the well-known liankrl i igm > *ire 
made of tobaci o giown, not m Cejlou, hut. oii tin* 
islands of the Gudaian delta ^ 

Piof Jacobi’s luseardn^s have, it will 1 m‘ seen, 
reduced the original Bamatifnai to a poem of* 
moderate coiupass, and om* of the lueideuial 
results has been to elimuiate from if. tho n iiius 
of foreign nations, the Yavanas, .the PahlaAa^, 
the Bakas, the Twsharim, and the liko So also 
all the so-c.iIUmI traces of (Let‘k in!lu<‘i»ee hd\e 
disappeaied, or aie beeome wo faint,, that it m 
impossible to say Hiat the legend i whn-h hn\e 
lutheiio foimedtlu^ gioiuidw<uk id’ that litfoiy 
arc not those wduidi arc the coumion ](rop»4dy of 
all nations 

These mvestigatiotiH h‘ad nji to the «olittion 
.of the impoi taut question of tho ago of tlio poem. 
It IS a noteworthy lac*t that, tliongh it eoutauiH 
numerous refereiiees to the varuain kiiui'dofus of 
Eastern Hindusian, and ihougli mmu is r» pri*- 
sented as passtiig ov<u*the veiy phiee w here the 
great city suhsequently stood, no mention i« 
made of Pafcaliputra The Hoite of worn ly de- 
scribed IS also a patruii'idml om* d'boi** is no 
mention of tliegrmit empiric founded by Asdka, 
the kingdoms were* Bmall, even Kosalu eoa!<i be 
traversed in a two or three days' join my Eaeh 
petty state *is occupied with its own palace 

legend'^ * It foutamH tho heuitifage <»f Hidiju m 

the subdivision ot NawildA The vilkigi* ui \bat .w mid 
to be the site ot Vulrufki’e hewtutage, and a mile tron. it m 
a cave called SitArpailbt, in which Khfi h i-uid to hji\e 
lived during her exik*, ami to Imv borne Lina ami Kiiki 

4 So also at tho mother tatrwmty ,ef Indm, m KsiAidr 
hbiA means an island. [In the Further 4kiHt. it h iin 
exceedingly common custom to attach flansifiii ruiia*^ to 
quite impossible places. — En ] 
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intrigues. No liigli state-craft, no impeiial iiiLe 
over Nortliern India, is anywlieie alluded to *Tiie 
capital of Kusala was called Ayodliya, though the 
Buddhists, the Jams, the Gieeks and PataSjali 
called it Saketa The seventh hook tells us how 
Ayodhya became deseited aftei the death of Rama, 
and how Rama’s son, Lava, fixed his capital at 
Sravasti Moieover, in the Buddha’s time, Pia- 
sena^it, the king of Kosala, lived in that city All 
these and other facts lead Prof Jacobi to con- 
sider that Yalmiki lived duimg the peiiod of the 
prosperity of the Ikshvakuides, and that the old- 
est portions of the poem, were composed before 
the 5th century, and probably, in the 6th or 
8th century before Christ 

It is here that I am eompellod to part com- 
pany with Professor Jacobi I do so with much 
difiidence, but I am glad to see that I am not alone 
in my* schism, for M Baith has lately made the 
same objections to his tlieoiy, and has anticipat- 
ed ail my aiguments ® I by no means deny that 
a B<%m(i])ana was current in India eight centuries 
before our eia I am piepared to go fuither, and 
to admit, with Holtzmaun, that much of Indian 
Epic poetiyis ur-alt, and dates from times jne- 
cedmg the Aryan migiation into the Punjab, Jmt 
it seems to me most impiobable that the RhiuU 
yima of the centuries piecedmg the Buddha in 
any way lesemlJod in foim the poem that we 
know at the present day Piofsssoi Jacobi him- 
self maintains that, both before and after it^ redac- 
tion byYalmila, the P^aipa legend was the propieity 
of wandcimg baids, whether oi huHlavas 
This is borne out by many independent circum- 
stances, and vreare all agieed that the foundation 
of the poem was, as even so late a woik as the 
Ha) ivamSa calls them, a number of “ancient bal- 
Ia<ls ” {(jiUhdi>) ^ A ballad, hncient or not, is, of 
necessity, m the language of the people to whom 
it IS sung A wailike pbphlation would prove a 
bad audience to a rhapsodist leciting in an un- 
known tongue, be his subject ever so admired, or 
his heio evei so re vexed It hence follows that, 
if the Mdmdydna of Yalmiki was composed in the 
8th century before Ohiisfc, the language of Nor- 
thern India at that time must have been Sanskrit 
Let us admit tins for the sahe of aig ament, 
though, personally, I am not oii§ of those who 
believe that the vernaculai *of India in the 8th 
centui y befoie Chiist was the Same as the language 
oi the B(iMdy an a But then what follows ^ For 

centuries afterwards, according to Prof Jacobi, 
the Rdmdijana continued to foe handed down by 
word of mouth, and must finally have been lecit- 
ed by bards to }?eople Tyhose language was not 

6 Bulletin de? Religious de UInde, pp 388 aad ff. 

® See Webei, On the fldindyan'i, p 77 


Sanskrit but a Prakrit, and to kings the language 
of whose couits was Pali Such recitations aie 
inconceivable No baid would lehearse a folk- 
legend m a language not “ uuderstanded of the 
people” ,Poi tins reason, I helieve, that, the 
proto-epic, the “ ancient ballads,” which weie still 
lemembered when the HanvamSa was written, 
must at one time have woili a Piakrifc diess, and 
that it was not rc-editcd oi lepiiblished in the 
‘polished, ’ Sa/jidi!) liu, language till the adaptation 
of Sanskrit to piofane liteiatuie, somcwheie about 
the first centui y of our era Whether Yalmiki 
was the original compiler of the cycle in Prakrit 
01 the translatoi into Sanskrit, I do-not pretend 
to decide , bub I maintain that it is infinitely 
moie probable that there was such a cycle of PiS- 
krit poetry, and such a translation, than that the 
Bdmdyana was a folk-epic, popular amid the 
courts and people, and yet sung by bards m an 
unknown tongue to an audience which did nob 
speak it Eveiy analogy, too, po'ints to the same 
conclusion, as M. Baith justly main tains All the 
popuUr liteiature of India, excepting the sacred 
litoiatuie of the Bialimanical schools, comnienced 
with Prakrit and end id with Sanskrit The 
iiisciiptions shew Sanskrit giadually supei- 
sediiig the older Piikrit, such also was the 
history of lyiic poebiy, and the fable-liteiatiure 
and the Piakrib of the dia nis teach ns the same 
lesson ^ Nor need this c inversion of a folk-lifcera- 
ture into a literatine of the learned surprise us 
Most probably, for centuries after the conversion, 
the old veinacLilai ballads lingered on, giadually 
tin own into the shade by the increasing use of 
Sanskrit for piofane puiposes among the educated 
sunoundmgs of the • cour.ts, and superseded 
amongst the masses by other cycles in the peo- 
lile’s tongue These cycles were some of them, 
no doubt, inescivedby the Rajput bards, and 
otheis lomamod the propeity of itineiant singers, 
and weie forgotten in then turn and succeeded 
by otheis, such as the Epic of Alha, the Adven,- 
tuies of Hir and R ihjha, the huge Loiik Cycle, 
and the like, which at the piesent day forni the 
stock* m tiado of the modern repiesentatives 
(mostly low-caste men) of the hu-Hlavas 
Prof Jacobi next deals with the peculiar 
Sanskrit found in the*epic poetry He considers 
that Pilnini did-'mot refer to it m his Grammar, 
because he did not choose to do so Apparently 
the position of the epic singers, — the ku-silavas — 
was so little respected, that their language was not 
deemed worthy of note A simpler expl^ination, 
tomymmd, is that mPanmi’s time E|)ic Sanskrit 
did not exist It is difficult to imagine the pecu- 

7 Barth, k c , p 290. Prof. Jaoobi, I mast adimf, com- 
bats this 
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iiarities of so important a -work as the Bitmdymia t 
not hems noticed by Pamm. if it existed when lie t 
wrote Ins Grammar ^ 

Pi of Jacobi looks npon Epic Sanskrit as the 
Tiil^ai foim of Sanskrit spoken by the linleain^, ^ 
m contiast with the Paninean language spoken by ^ 
the hsUa or educated. To this I cannot, for ^ 

reasons all eady given, accede Prof Jacobi quotes ^ 
the well-known passage in the Sundarahdnda m 

which Hanumat discusses in his own mind as to the ^ 
language in which he should address Sita He | 
consideis whethei he should use vdcham rndnushim 
samsl^%tdm, or whethei, dvijdtir %va, he should ■ 
use vdcam smistritdm (I quote the text given by 
Prof Jacobi, the Bengal recension difEei s consider- 
ably) Hanumat ooiisideis that if he speaks the 
polished language like a Biahman, Sita will take 
him foi Havana and will be fiightened. He there- 
fore deteimmes to addiessher in the polished lan- 
guage of oidiiiaiy men and women Pi of Jacobi 
consideis that this polished language of oidmaiy 
men must mean Epic Sanskrit, while the lan- 
guage of the Biahmans means the Paninean 
Sanskrit of the schools But, surely, the difference 
between these two phases of the same language 
(they are hardly even differences of dialect) is too 
slight to justify a supposition that the use of 
one would f lighten Sita and the other not A 
conveisation of considerable length would have 
to take. x)laoe between the two before SitJ 
could discover that Hanumat was talking not 
inEptc, but m Classical Sanskrit Afar more 
piobable explanation would be that the polished 
language of oidmaiy men and women was 
the Piakrit of the gentle folk, the fanly 
educated Kshattriyas afid well-to-do persons 
lound the couit, while the Bi&hmanical language 
was the Sanskrit of the schools, known to the 
twice-born classes, much as l^atin was known in ’ 
the middle ages. Prof Jacobi says that the 
Bdmdyana must have been written m its present 
language long before the time of the As oka 
inscriptions, because Sanskrit was not then a liv- 
ing tongue I say that, for the very same reason, 
it cannot have been composed before that* date, 
for, if it had, no illiteiate, low-caste, ku-Ulava 
balds would have earned it down through the 
Piakrit-peiiod of the life of the Indian languages, 
m a Sanskrit dross. * * 

But, it may be said — ‘‘the author has, to a cer- 
tain extent, accounted for the difference between 
Epic and Classical Sanskrit , let his critic find a 
better ^planation ” I admit xlie necessity laid 
upon me, and I find the clue in the histoi j of 
Indian Epigraphy Epic Sanskrit shews traces 
not df Sanskrit scholars drawing up to themselves, 
so to speak, the folk songs m the vernacular, and 


tian&latmg them into the polished language ; but 
the 'inse of the singers of these folk-songs to a 
classical level So, in the insciiptioiis, we are able 
totiace the steady pi ogress of vernacular com- 
position, commencing with an ulniost pme Piakrit 
and gradually appioximatiDg itself tin oiigh cen- 
turies of attempts, thiough the various phases of 
monumental Piakrit, thiough the (jdtlia dialect, to 
the almost coriect Sanskrit of the latest epigiaplis. 
At one stage, at least, of that piogiess the lan- 
guage was stei eotyped by some cause oi othei m 
the language of the gdthds What can be more 
natuial than to assume a similai histoiy for the 
epic poems P These folk-songs more and more 
neaily appi cached Sanskrit in their language, till 
they, too, weie stei eotyped by some great poet, 
some master, say Yalmiki, the Biahmana who had 
lived animpuic life amongst luinteis and their 
kin, and since then the form of speech uspd by 
him has been adopted as the modtd for all subse- 
quent woiks of a similar natuic I admit that all 
this IS meic hypothesis All I can say is, that I 
know nothing against it, and that it at h‘ast fits 
in With established facts, as well as, the theory of 
Prof. Jacobi. 


I* must pass over the interesting chaj>tcT, in 
which the author shows the existence of many of 
the most advanced xhetoiical ornaments in the 
Bdmdyana, with the remark that, while Prof. 
Jacobi maintains that their existence xiroves the 
antiquity of these ornaments, it may 
taken to prove the modesm date of the i>oem. I 
would also willingly linger over his concluding 
chaxiter, in which he analyzes the Rama Saga, 
and discusses in his own luminous style the con- 
nexion between the three llamas (Edma Ohandi a, 
Rama Halabhrit, and Parasu Rdma) and liidra- 
Pai 3 anya,as well as the later identification lifima 
wit|i Yishnu. But I have already exceeded my 

I allotted space with wliat aie, perhaps, heterodox 
theories, an<J this chaj)ter is worthy of an article 
to itself I must be content with referring the 
reader to the' book, and with %ain recording 
my obligation to the author of an essay of great 
luterest, dealing with a work which is not only ^ 
intrinsically of high poetical merit, and illumining 
many dark corners of antiquity, but which is mote- 
woithy as being the foundation of the one Indian 
religion which, since the Buddha’s time, success- 
fully taught man’s duty to bis neighbours In a 
future communication, I hope to be able tcydesonbe, 
for the benefit of readers of the Indian Antiquary, 
Prof Holtzmann’s interesting essay on the great 
companion epic of the Bdmdyana, the Mahdhhd- 
Tata, ^ * 

(S-EOEGE A. GbIEESOK. 
Bowrah, 22nd August 1898. 
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A HOTICE OF THE ‘TJMDATU’T-TAWARIKH. 

BY THE LATE E. KEHATSBK. 

T he author of this work, S61ian IjAI Stiri, having keen a vakil at the Court of 

the Maharaja Bahjit Singh, through twenty-seven years of that monarch's reign, and 
through the entire period during which his successors occupied the throne of the Panjab, till the 
de|)ortation of his last son, Maharaja Dalip Singh/ by the British Government in 1849, — took 
advantage of his exceptional opportunities to compile a MS. of some 7,000 pages, relating to the 
events of the very stirring times in which he lived A lithographed Persian edition of the 
said MS. having been placed at my disposal by the Editor of this JournaTy I shall now proceed 
to give a notice of the work, which consists of five large volumes. The whole work, in con- 
tradistinction to the Za^a'indma of Ranjit Siiigh, noticed antey m Vols. XTI. and XVII 5 IS 
written in prose, excepting only a few verses occasionally interspersed, and a brief monotheistic 
address with which it begins. Owing to the minute detail in which the events mentioned in 
it are rccoided, there is no doubt that the work is one of first rate importance to the 
student of Pafijabi and Anglo-Indian History. 

Vol* I., from Guru NdnaJe, V St. 1526, = A. D. 1469, to AhmeSd Shah Durrani, 

St. 1828, - AD. 1771. 

After a few reflections on historiography, accounts of three modern vernacular works 
are given, the last being in allusion to the 'TTmdatu’t-taw^rikh and its author. We are 
first told that in the reign of Aurangzeh, one Lala Subhan Rai, an inhabitant of Batala, 
composed an elegant and wonderful book, entitled Khuldsatu t-taivdrihli, which contained 
accounts of the great Rajas, beginning with Judishtar and ending with Raja Pirthiraj, known 
also as Rjija Pifchaur of the time of Aurangzlb, m A. H. 1116.^ This is followed by the 
® Ibratndmay^ written by Mir Qasim Lahori, on the wars of the sons of Bahadur Shih. Lastly, 
we are informed that our author, S6han Llil Siiri the valU, son of Ganpat Rai, who had spent 
much time in the study of Persian and Arabic, as well as in the pursuit of various sciences, 
produced an historical work, commencing with the events of A. H. 1017,^ which he completed 
in F. St 1870 == A. D 1823.^ 

Then follows a brief account of tlie G-urfis. The first, Baha-Nanakj*i, was horn at Talvandi 
in St 1526,® corresponding to A. H 880, during the reign of the Sultan Bahlol Lodhi 
He began to manifest signs of divine inspiration and to work miracles at the early age of twelve, 
his preaching attracting adherents from every part of the country He afterwards composed the 
Janam SdLhi, written in the Gurmukhi character, “ listening to the explanations whereof pula 
all hearers into ecstacy ' He died during the reign of Salim Shah Sur at the age of seventy 
years.^ Although he had an intelligent son, Lakhmi Das by name, he refrained from appoint- 
ing him his successor, but selected on his deathbed a faithful disciple, called Lahna, whom he 
surnamed Angad, to be Guru after him Angad occupied the position for thirteen years, and 
then died. He placed on the masnad Amar Das, a faithful disciple, who died after having 
been the spiritual guide of the people for twenty-two years. Amar Das appointed Ram Das 
to succeed him, and Ram Das held the position of Guru for seven years. He was succeeded by 

1 Began 6tla May 1704 [See Elliot, Hist of Indian where some very hard words are used towards this well- 
fenown woik m the opening pages of Vol viu. The date given above varies from Elliot's — Ed,] 

2 [But see Elliot, op. cit , Vol viii. p. 2S7 ff — Ed ] ® Began 17th April 1608 

* [But see post, p 60 — Ed ] 6 Zafarndma, !st. 1525 [A. B. 1468], 

6 [This extraordinary statement may be valuable, if it relates the general educated Sikh belief of the last 
tyoneration But it is of course entirely wrong See Trumpp, Qranthy p. n ff. ; and the title of Sardar Atar 
Singh's Salchee Booly Benares, 1873 — Ed ] 

•if Zafavndmay 8t. 1596 [A. D 1539]. 
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liis son Gum Ar]un t^Iio departed this life after an incumbency of twontj-fivo yeois. His 
bou, Hai* Gubmd, followed him, and occupied the position thnty-cight years, and was also 
succeeded by his son, Hai Rai, who was Guiu for seventeen years After him Har Kishn, ins 
rouiigcr son, was Guru for thiee yeais, when “ the bird of his sou! departed from tlie cage of 
the body.”® After him Tegh Bahadur, the younger son of Guru Har Gobind, diiected the 
Sect of the Sikhs for fifteen years, nntil at last “he fell by older of the Inscrutable One into 
captivity” and was slam at ShahjaLmfMd m A H. lU51,9 at the bebost of the Kmpeioi 
^llamgir Thus ended the seiies of Gurus, the first of whom was Kanak 

After the above summary account comes a very detailed one of each Gurfi separate!) ^ 
extending to many pages and interlarded with miraculous events The oitliodox senes of the 
ten Gurus ought to end with Gurii Gobind, but m the work of Sohan Lai the biogra,phies of 
many more, not generally reputed to have been such, arc also given, as follo\^h Guiu 
G6bind Siugh Jiv, Guru Snehand and Guru Lakhmi Das Jiv in one chapter, followed by 
Guru Ram Ru]i, Guru Miharbriu Jiv, and again a Guru Gobiiid.^i 

Then follow various chapters on political events^ which may be snmmaiiscd as follows. 
Reign of Bahadur Shah and Ins death at Labor. The contests between his tliree sons. Reign 
of Muhammad Eanukhsiyar. Incmsion ^ of the Shahzada Muhammad Mudzu’d-dui to 
Akbarabad (Agra), Ins encounter wuth Muhammad Farrukhsi) fir, and his defeat and tliglit in the 
direction of Shahjahfmabad (Dehli) The revolt of Guru Banda, and dopai tui o of 'Abd u’s-sainiid 
Khan Decline of the power of Farruklisiynr Reign of Raf‘iu’d-dar 3 at, son of the Rhaiizfida 
Rafdn’sh-shan. Reign of Rafdu'd-daula, the elder brother of Rat‘lu’d-dai j.U. Reign of 
Raushan Akhtar, son of Shahjahfm, better known as Muhammad Sluh Aiuval of Kfidir 
Shah, his doings m the Panj§,b, and hi3 departure to the East Arrival oL Nadir Shah m 
LMibr and Muhammad Shah’s attempt to collect troops to meet him. Conclusion of treaty 
and the departure of N^-dir Shah with Muhammad Shah to Shfijahanaliad after friendly 
intercourse Affairs of the Subahdar Nawab Khan Bahadur, and various events oecui ring at 
that time. * 

Affairs of Mum Singh and Jfiru Singh, with an account of tlio first rise.of tho Sikhs under 
the government of Khan Bahadur, and his death in St* 1801 (A. II. 1150), Affairs of the 
Sardfir Jassa Singh Aliluwfilia, his subjugation of the Duab and the country across the Sai-luj, 
and his departure Eastwards The demise of Khan Bahadur, and the usui potion by yabna 
KhMi of the Subahdfirship of Labor. His subsequent captuieby Shall Nawaz Khan and linal 
escape m St* 1802 to Shalijahanabad. The despatch by Shah Nawaz Khan of his valV Sabir 
Shah to Ahmad ShfiM^ mvite him to invade India, and the arnval of Ahmad Shuh. 
Death of NMir Shah and. the murder of his children. The assumption by ^Ali Ivhah of 
the title of Sultan, under the style of ‘Ali Sliah. The succession of Sultan Ibralnin, and the 
gradual USUI pation of power by Shah Rukh andSajjid Muhammad. T lie first invasion of 
the Pafijiib by Ahmad Shah, and the fiight of Shah Nawaz Kluin in the direction of Mnltiin, 
Departure of Ahmad Shah from Labor towaids Hindustan, and the war between Ahmad Hliah 
Hindi and Ahmad Shah Vihijati in Sarly.iid, ending in the defeat of Almiad Shall Vila^atl 
at the hands of .^lir Ma‘ainnT-mulk, better known as Mir Maniu Departure of Ahmad Shah 
Hindi for the Paigab on account of the demise of Muhammad Shah, ami the appointment 
by him of Mir Mu‘ainn’l-mulk to he Subahdur of Labor, and Ahmad Shah Hindis march 
in the diiectioii of Dehli. 

® Tbe account of the lafaindma is diftereut, not only concerning this Guri\, but also caiicermng Tdgh 
BaliMur 

9 Began 12tb, Apiil 1C41 

[The wiitei ol the notice has become confused here, and his statomonts must be taken cum gram — En ] 

[Is notjidy, however, the Paujabt wordy ii2, life? If so, Gurft Gobind Singh comes into his right place m the 
text-En] 

Ahmad Shah Durrftn?, otherwise called Abdfilt, is meant, on whose reign, see an£e, Vol, X?L, and post, 

P 7^* 
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T1i8 first liostilities of tlae Siklas, under the Saicl.irs Jassfi Singh, Haii Siagb and Karor 
^ingh, diiiing the sway of Mir Mii'amuR-mulk, then pievalence over him and their donqnest 
of feoiiie poi lions of the Panjlb. A i rival of xVlimad Shah foi the second time m the Panjab, 
and the departure of Kura Mail towaids Multan foi the puipose of encounteimg Shah Nawaz 
Khan. Increase of the dominion of the Sikhs, who slay some Mnsalman nobles, whilst Mir 
Mu‘aiua’i-mulk “chooses to sit in the comer of letiiemeiii ’’ Contest hetveeii Kuia Mali and 
Shall Nawaz Khan, who is slam in Multan iJespatcii by Aiimad Shah of Baifi Klifio as a vaUl 
to Mir j\Iu‘ainu’l-mulk. Arrival of Kuia Mall m Labor after conqueiing Shah Nawaz Klifui 
at Multrin Invasion by Ahmad Shah of the Pahjab for the thud time, his siege of Lahoi 
and death of Kui a Mali, Eiitiy of Ahmad Sh.ih into Lahoi, St 1<S09, and the oppression of the 
people by the Afghans Allegiance of Mii Mu^ainu’l-mulk to Ahmad Shah aftei the death of 
Kura Mall. Marriage of Ahmad Shah to a daughter of Mii MuAmu’l-mulk, and liis departure 
alter levying immense sums of money. 

The crossing of the Satluj by the Sardar Jassa Singh and other Sikhs and their 
depiedations. The despatch by Mir MiiAinu’l-malk of Sidaq Khan with Adiiia Beg Khdii in 
that diieotion. The death by cholera of Mir Mu'amuT-mulk in SI. 3810 [A. H. 1165], and the 
appointment by his widow of the Nawab Bhiklniii Khan to be Subahdar of Labor. 

The fourth invasion of the PafiaS-b by Ahmad Sh^h in St, 1813 and the preparations of 
the Sikhs to meet him. His plunder of Mathura and Bmdraban, and appointment of his son 
Timur Shah to be Subahdar of Lfihor m St, 1814. His subsequent enforced departuie into 
Afghanistan m St. 1815. The arrival of the southern Saidars at Labor under the command of 
Adma B^g. The petition of Najib Khan to Ahmad Shah, which became the occasion of his fifth 
invasion of India. The conquests of the Sikhs m the Jalandhar Doab under the Sardar Jassa 
Smgh, and coinage of money in the SardAr’s name. The ariival of Ahmad Shah at Lahoi, 
and ins appointment of Haji Karimdad Khau and Amir Khan to ilio charge of the town, and his 
depaifeure to Hindustan. The ticubles excited by the Sikhs and the ]jc.>ning of the outskiits of 
Labor in St, 1816. Arrival of [the llaratha Geucralibsimoji^ Bhao Rai at Akbaiahad, and his 
coalition -with Sura] Mall Jat. The removal of Shah Jahan II. from the throne and installation of 
Mirza Jaliaiidar Shah m his stead. The defeat of the Mara this at Paaipafc aftei a- war of about 
throve months’ duration and the departure of Ahmad Shiili liomew'ards The depiedations of the 
Sikhs after the d* partiire of Ahmad Shah and his subsequent return fox the sixth time to the 
Pahjab, to avenge the injuries inflicted upon his officials, and his return to Afghanistan m 
St, 1818. 

Tins IS followed by a general coalition and rising of the Sikhs, who beleaguer Guru ‘Aqil 
D IS at Jhandiala on account of his allegiance to Ahmad Shah. As soon as Ahmad Shah obtains 
information ol the state of affairs, he quickly crosses the Atak and other rivers with the intention 
of surprising them. The Sikhs, however, obtain news of his approach, immediately abandon 
the siege, and fly to icaecossible localities m the mountains , wheieon ilhmad Shah marches io 
Lalior, despatching some tioops in pursuit of the fugitiv^es, of whom they succeed m exterminat- 
ing a great many after overtaking them at Gujarwvil. 

Samvai 1820. — The Sardar Jassii Singh AhluwAliii rfsauses confusion across the Satluj, and 
has a fight with Bhikhan Khafi, Ahmad ShMi’s Thanadar at ^lal^r(-kutlii), and wuth Zain Khau, 
Tlianadfir at Sarhmd. Bhikhan Khan apiihes at Labor to Ahmad Shfili for aM against the Sikhs 

Sa'iy'ivat 1821 — The Sikhs now cause confusion m the Jalandhar Dciah, devastate for the 
second time the country across the Satluj, and imn Sarluiid after slaying Zaiii Khau and 
Bhikhan Khan. 

The Sardar Jahan Khaii, who was ordered to attack the Sikhs, is disgracefully defeated by 
them. Ahmad Shah now invades the Pafi^ab for the eighth tim^, Kilbuli Mall accompan} ing 


See ante, p 271, Vol. XVI 
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lam in the direction of Sarlund. Klbnli Mall attempts fco enter mhdv, hut tlie SikHs occupy 
It in si 1822, and he marches to the hills of Jammuu and other parts. 

The first volume terminates with an account of Aliraad Shah’s last invasion of India, in 
conseqnence of his being informed that the Sikhs had again ousted his oIBcials from their posts 
and committed depredations. After having, m his turn, committed others and installed new 
governors, he returns to Afghanistan, where he dies A. H. 1186A^ 

7oL II, an account of the Sarddrs Chart Singh and Mahan Suiqli, ami a detailed 
account of MaJidrdjd Rangit Singh, up to St 1887 = A. D. 

This volume begins with an account of Chart Singh, the grandfather of Rah^it Sifigli, 
who appears as a great freebooter and leader of depredators in rayaging- the cunniiy. His 
head-quarters were at Gujranwala in the ziW of Ramnagar, which he foi tided, because of the 
habit of the Sikh chiefs of fighting among themselves for predominance, and umtmg only to 
combat Ahmad Shah when he invaded the Panjab, relapsing into domestic hostilities as soon as 
the foreigner ceased to assail them, Resides his contests with Sikh chiefs and ATusalmari 
officials, it IS recorded of Chart Singh that he was bold enough to enter Labor in St, 1822, amt 
to take“away a very large cannon, which, after being dragged about the counti-y, found at last a 
resting place at Gujranwala. He died in St 1827, and was succeeded by lus eldest son, 
MaMn Singh, who was as predatory as himself, and happened to be engaged m bdeagueriiig 
Sayyidnagar, when the news was brought him that a son, B-afijit Singh, liad been born to him on 
Monday, the 2nd of the month Sangarandmanghar,!^ St. 1837. After this joyous event, Mahan 
Singh continued the extension of his power, took possession of Sayyidnagar, ravaged the lulls, 
of Jammuii, imprisoned certain rebellious Sikhs, sent troops to aid Raja Sansiir Chand, took 
possession of the fort of Kahgra, and again ravaged Jammun. He then fell sick, but, ncveithe- 
less, carried on hostilities against the Bhangi Misal, laid siege to the fort of Sodlua, till at last 
he was, on account of disease, compelled to retire with all his artillery and ammunitiuii to 
Gujranwala, where he died on the 5th of Baisakh, St, 18437. His body, attended by all tbc 
Sardars of the surrounding country, was cremated according to the Sikh fashion, and lus sf»ii 
was during the same year installed on his throne. Contentions immediately arose b(‘tv\een tho 
two Diwiins, Lakhu Mall and Dal Singh, which, however, soon subsided, and the reign of Rah|ii 
Singh, on the whole, began auspiciously. He married in St 1852, but shortly afterwards 
Shah Zaman attacked Labor for the first time. About this time Cliait Si ugh rebelled at Kannia- 
gar, but was met by Raiijit Singh and slain. Eaiijit Singh also had a fight with Shah Zaman, 
when the latter attacked Labor for the second time m St. 1855, and ni the following \ ear 
Ranjit Siugh obtained permanent possession of Laiidr. In St, 1857 Kbark Smgb, the tirsi- 
horn son of Ranjit Singh, was horn. 

In those days Ranjit Singh was constantly moving about in order to extend lus powx*r. lie 
besieged and took Akulgarh, marched to Patohabnd, where he made alliance with FateK Siugh 
Ahlawtilici He then crossed the Ravi, conquered the fort Chandiot, and made liis first appoai'- 
ance before Multan m St. 1860 for the purpose of receiving nnzaidnd. He took pobsessioii of 
Amritsar in 8t 1861, where, after a while, Jaswant Singh Hulkar arrived to crave his aid 
against the English, but was informed that it would by no means be expedient to wage war 
against them. Ra^jit Singh then marched to the Kahgra Hills , also again to Multan, aitti 
across the Satluj m Si 1863 He conquered Pathankfit and Siullot in Sf, 1864, after winch ho 
returned to his capital at Labor and received envoys from Shahjahanabiid (Deli li). He next 
conquered the fort of Shekhupura, marched to Qasur, crossed the Satluj, and had a friendly 
interview with Metcalfe Sahib in St. 1864, = A. H. 1223. Meanwhile Munshi Bishn Siugh had 

A. H 1184 according; to the Tdilkh Sul&pii See ante, .Yol XYI p 302. 

m the M S of Mr Rehatsek He moans that Rafijit Singh was horn on the 2nd Magh Sangrdnd u the 
Panjabi form of sanlcrdnt, and manghar of mdgh, — En ] 
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been despaiobed to Sbabjabanabad, whence be brought tbe information that ElpMnston© 
sahib, ^‘remarkable for courtesy,” bad told bim that the Sahibs of tbe “ Company Bahadur” 
would be highly pleased if Ranjit Singh were to visit those paits with a small escort, and 
establish harmony between them. 

RaSjit Siogh next crossed the Bijas, visiting Firozpur, Faridkot and other localities for 
the purpose of making arrangements to levy naza'idna from the Saidars, depaiting in St 1864 
from Faiidkot to Ohhota AmbMa to celebrate the Diwali festival on the banks of the Jamna. 
After levying nazaidna in Patiala, Nabha, etc., he retained to Labor, wheie he found Metcalfe 
Sahib, and a cordial meeting took place between them Amritsar w as the residence of the English 
Envoy, and Ranjit Singh witnessed the disturbance between the Akali troops and the Envoy’s 
escort theie during the Muharram, A. H. 1224. All further discord was, however, avoided and 
the Envoy pacified by the consummate tact of Eah]it Singh.” Metcalfe S^-hib departed 
afterwards to Hindustan, upon concluding a treaty with the Maharaja, to be maintained by 
Colonel L6ni,^® the commandant of the fort of Ludhi ina, which the English had been allowed 
to erect. The contents of this treaty were as follows — (1) Armed Sikh troops are not to 
cross tbe Satluj for waging war. (2) Any forts across that river, which weie in possession of 
the Sikh government before the arrival of the English, are to lemain so, their garrisons being 
maintained and dues levied as heretofore* (3) The estates across tbe Satluj in posse^^sion oi 
Rajas are to be enjoyed by them without let or hindrance. (4) This treaty is to be considered 
annulled if any one of these points be transgressed. One copy of this document m English 
was to he in possession of Metcalfe Sahib, and another to be in the custody of the Sikh 
government It was written by the hand of Eaqir ‘Azizn’ddin in St. 1865, on the 18th 
Baisakh , A. H. 1224 in RabiuT-awwal ; the 25fch April, A. D. 1809. 

The events above alluded to give m very brief outline the contents of this volume , but they 
are there recorded in the most minute detail, and the book would accordingly be of great 
value to the student of the earlier part of Kanjit Singh’s career and of the history of the Panjab 
at this time. To attempt to note here, even in outline, the various and complicated stories 
related would, however, only confuse the reader and be of no practical value. It is to be noticed 
that allusions to the English and to the foreign military adventurers m Ranjit Singh’s service 
are few and far between. 

Appendix to Volumes J, and II, 

This contains a succinct account of the Sikhs from the days of Guru Nanak and his nine 
successors, of their condition after the death of Banda Bairag!, and of the formation of their six 
chief Misals, and shews how they finally merged into one body under the Lion of the Paiijab. 
It really consists of a great number of short biographies, commencing with those of the 
Gurus, and giving many details at great length. Some of the events recorded in this appendix 
occurred as late as A. D. 1825, 

Vol, IIL Part J., a diary Tcept in St, 1888 (J, B, 1831). 

News arrived that Burnes Sahib, vaq^il of the English, had arrived at Bahawalpur, and 
the Diwan Ajudhia Parshad was ordered to meet and to entertain him. Letters from Captain 
Wade Sa,hib also arrived with the information that the Governor-General intended to 
pay a visit to the hills, and he was, in fact, at Shah^ahanabad in order to proceed to Simla. 
Preparations were, therefore, made to entertain him. Under Ean3it Singh’s orders the Sardar 
Han Singh Nalwa, Eaqir ‘Azizu’d-din, Gulab Singh Karnel [Colonel], and the Diwan 
Moti R^m collected 265 soldiers with gold-embroidered uniforms, 4 cUMdrs, 5 horses with 
costly saddles and other things suitable for presentation, and went to Ludhiana, where they 
offered the gifts to Captain Wade, who accepted them, and in turn presented Eaqir 

16 [Sic m the text, bat Ochterlony is meant, as the name invariably sippears as Lony Akhtar whenever it occurs 
again — Ep 1 
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‘ 47 ,'zu’d-dm with peails, bracelets, jewellery, two shawls, two elephants with golden ho wdahs, 

. ” Wta tu. . Lorf S,U,.b» “ a. K«:^, te 

l“w . 0 ™ e">™4 “It™*™. “”■«* “ “«*»”«»»* 

Ldt Meanwhile Captain Wade, who is noTer mentioned in the text except as the Kaptan 
sLb ” lived at the couit ot Eanjit Singh, till the 25tli of JIth, St. 1888. On his depaitui-e 
lie was presented by the Mabaiaja with many valuable gitts, and arnong them was a 
diamond ring which the MahaiAja took oft his own finger and threw to the Captain S.ilnb. 
His companion, Murray SAhib, likewise obtained gitts. Capt.iin Wade had post horses 

laid to Simla, which he reached m four days from Ludhiana llanjit bmgii enti nsted him 

with letters both to the Commandei-m-Chief and to the Governor-Geneial [Lat sManjangi 

mil inaffci], and he promised to do his utmost towaids the mmntcnance of hai mouy between 
these high personages and Ranjit Smgh. Afterwards Burnes Saln d® ariived in an oflieia 
canacity atLahbr, andmefcwitha honourable reception Captain Wade also returned and 
was entertained with various amusements, and given presents, as well as a “ Doctor SAlub" 
[? Murray], "who appears to have accompanied him. 

As the loao- expected interview with the Governor-G-enerals^ was bow approaching, and he 
had already reached Amiitsar, Bail^tfc Singh issued orders to provide his own army with all the 
necessaries by which probably new imilorms and accoutrements aie meant, so as to make a 
crood appearance in the reviews- The neighbourhood of Btipar, where the meeting was to take 
place was beautified, and costly tents had to be constructed and elected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Governor-Geneial. At last Rah^it Singh himself started, coiitiiiuiiig to maich till 
he alighted at a distance of three hos from Utipar. Theie the JaniM [General] Sahib Bahadar, 
brother of the Oommander-m-Chief, and other English gentlemen, waited upon Rahjit Singli 
to enquire after his health, and a deputation for the same purpose was sent to the Governor- 
General, with presents, such as horses, dresses, and the sum of Es. il,0G0 m a bag of 
UmhhctL Sardar Tateh Singh Ahluwalia and Sardars JMihril Su'igh and ^Atar Singh Kalianwalfi 
introduced the English gentlemen who visited Banjit Singh. Th(^y took oE tlieir hats as soon 
as they reached the brink of the carpet, and Eah]it Singh received them with gieab courtesy, 
causing five of them to take seats on chairs on one side, while he himself sat on tiie oth(‘r 
with Raja Hira Singh and Sardar Nihal Singh. The Sahibs on behalf of the Governor-General 
presented Eanjit Siugh with the sum of Rs. 15,000, which they depositeil in front of 
him in eleven bags of hmkhdd. Then a conversation ensued, lianjit Singh asking lus. 
o-uests to cover their heads, but they replied that it was as a maik ot civiht} to keep 
the head uncovered. He asked whether all Sahibs were the same in nnckn standing and 
knowledge. They replied that all were equal, but that their attainments depended upon 
their intellect and discernment, to which opiuion he fully assented, saying that not t'veii tiitf 
fingers of a hand were equal. He further asked how long it took to drill a regiment, and 
they replied that it took six months. To his question conceriniig the oeciiiiations oi the 
Governor-General they replied that he was always engaged in writing. To his remark that 
he had marched in six days from his capital to Rupar, the Sfiliibs replied, that, as in long 
journeys, if quickly made, a loss of camels, elephants and horses was incurred, tluy themselves 
travelled only a few has per diem, except in cases of necessity. Ealqtfc Singh aimwereti that 
his own troops marched twenty hos at a time, and that he had from the beginning of ins reign 
always been fond of long stages. To his question whether they were personally able to lot a 
target with a cannon ball, they replied, that this was the business of soldiers and artiiierista 
The conversation turned even upon wine (sliardh), which the Maiulraja said was very good in 

n The name of the Go\ ernor- General IS never given. He is usually called LdUmulM, “Lord of the country/' 
-whilst the Commander-in-Chief is given the title of Zdt^gangt, war-lord " 


Captain Wade is often mentioned by the author and praised m every way, chiedy because he entertained as, 
high epmian of the author’s work, although he had not read it, but only manifested a wish to do so. 

i® I e., Alexander Burnes, called Blirnas Sahib m the text, and later on Ishandar Blrnas See ante, Tol, AV. 
p 368. 

Lord Wilham Bentinck, whose name is^not”even once given in the whole work. 
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Labor, and that at the proposed banquet be would make the Sabibs taste some. He also 
informed them that he possessed a well drilled troop of female soldiers, but they replied that 
they had been shewn a “Zanana Regiment” able to perform all the military exercises belonging 
to the Nawab of Lakhnau. 

The Governor-General established himself on the other side of the river with his 
elephants, camels, troops, etc., and Ranjit Singh paid him a visit, the road being lined with 
European soldiers on the one side and with Purbhias on the other. He was received by 
the Governor- General himself with dne ceremony, and given a seat in the tent in the midst 
of a number of his own Sardars, whilst on the other side about fifty Sahibs took up positions. 
Captain Wade and Prmsep Sahib acted as interpreters, and after the first compliments and 
presents had been exchanged, Rah]it Singh mentioned one by one the name of each of his 
Sardfirs, thus introducing them to the Governor- General, who, mindful of oriental usages, had 
provided a number of singing women and musicians m the ad]ommg tents to amuse the 
company. After a while Ranjit Singh called for his horses, whose feats he exhibited to 
the Governor- General, and, presenting one of them to him, took his departure. 

When the Governor- General paid his return visit, he passed through lines of troops dressed 
in h'irikhdh and was met by Rahjifc Singh on the bridge with all his Saidars, whence they all 
proceeded together to the great tent of the MaharPqa, salutes being fired all the while. The 
names of all the Sardars present are given, and of about sixty Englishmen, which it will, no 
doubt, some day exercise the ingenuity of scholars and historians to decipher, Prmsep Sahib, 
who was asked by RaSjit Sifigb to state the position and employment of each of the English 
gentlemen present, introduced them in turn. The Governor- General then reviewed the Sikh 
troops, and was finally asked to have a look at the women, dressed in uniforms, who had been 
assembled m a tent After this he depaited to his own camp. On the 14th of Kartik, Ranjit 
Singh witnessed a review and manoeuvres of the European troops, on which occasion all the 
Sardars, who accompanied him, appeared dressed in coats of mail. Subsequently, the 
Governor- General paid a visit to the Sikh camp for a similar purpose, and manifested his 
pleasure at beholding the spectacle. A musical entertainment was also arranged in a 
costly and brilliantly illuminated tent, which was attended by the Governor-General and his 
suite, including his wife and several other English ladies. The next evening Ranjit Singh was 
present at a similar entertainment in the English camp. After some more banquets and 
3 *eviews, Ranjit Singh took his leave and departed on the 18tb of Kartik to Amritsar, 
whence he proceeded to Labor. Then various hunting parties, given to various English 
gentlemen, but chiefly to the often* mentioned Captain Wade, are described, and also Rahjit 
Singh’s interviews with Burnes. The volume abruptly terminates here. 

Yol. JIL Part IL, a diary Icept in St 1889 to St. 1892 {A, B. 1832-18S5). 

This part commences with orders to various Sardars for the proper celebration of the 
H615. festival, and the description of a hunting expedition of Ran;iit Singh, who afterwards made 
excursions to various parts of the country, and had interviews with his vassals Next follows a 
description of his wedding with “ Gul Many pages deal with the visits of Captain Wade, 

of whom Ranjit Siugh appears to have been very fond. Letters are also noted from Alexander 
Buines, who writes tliat, after travelling through Afghanistan and sojourning in Hirat, he had 
reached Mashhad Courteous replies axe sent to him, the Maharaja entertaining even at that 
time misgivings as to the approach of the Russians ; but as to his own dominions, he appears by 
this time to have attained such authority in them, that all transactions with his feudatories are 
of an amicable character. He is, nevertheless, constantly marching about and paying them visits, 
and hunting in various parts of the Pahjab and Kashmir. It happened that, about this time, the 
Mahariijd fell siok, and, becoming very weak, summoned the author of this work one day to his 
presence, asking him of what use his science was, and to shew it by curing him. The author 
then informed Ranjit Siiigh, that ptja to the planet Saturn would be useful, and was asked to 
arrange the matter. He obtained the appropriate incantation from an astrologer of Basoli, 
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which was carefully recorded. BhM Sahib Bhai Gohindram]! duly performed the ;pujd in 
strict accordance therewith, and the Maharajd forthwith recovered his health ^ 

This part of Volume III. contains accounts of the celelbratioii of festivals, the distribu- 
tion of alms, the various movements and errands ot Sardars, of the French officer Allard and of 
Avitabile and Ventura the Italians, which are recorded just as they happened to occur. The 
piesents sent to the King of England, those given to the Governor- General, to Mr Metcalfe, 
to Captain Wade, to Mr Clark, and to the wife of the Governor-General, are all enumerated in 
detail. Also a “ Padre, ’'21 whose name is not given, was honourably received by Raiijlt Singh, 
who, being about to undertake a hunting expedition, invited the Padre to accompany him, or, 
if he preferred to stay in Labor, to pay visits to various localities worth seeing there. The 
Padre, however, preferred the chase and so he, Shahamat ‘Ali Munshi, and Captain Wade 
accompanied by Rah] it Singh, went ont together pig-stioking f News arrived that the Governor- 
General was to depart to Europe, and that Metcalfe Sahib would occupy his position in 
Calcutta as his Lieutenant. Captain Wade sent a book on military drill to Eahjit Singh in 
English, but no one coujd he found able to translate it, Ventura Sahib asserting that there 
was no one in the Panjiib capable of doing so. Later on, Ranjit Singh issued a j)arwdna to 
Ventura Sahib, ordering the author of this work, Lala Shhan Lai, to translate the book under 
his supervision, but Ventura being undecided and Ranjit Singh not pressing the matter, it fell 
into abeyance The English gentlemen of Firozpur requested the Mahara]a to grant leave to 
Ventura to celebrate their new year’s festival with them, and so he issued a paowdna to that 
effect, and sent him away with gifts. 


Mikshau Sahib (Mackeson) paid a visit to Ranjit Singh, and was well entertained. Certain 
Sahibs having recently arrived from Europe, Rah]^ Singh asked Captain Wade foi instruc- 
tions as to how they should be received, and he wrote in reply that they were only travellers 
who had ,coino to see the country, and that the same hospitality should be dispensed to them as 
had formerly been shewn to JAkruarq^a which was accordingly done. Two gentlemen of this 
party, namely, Baron von Hiigel and Win SaMh (de Vismes), were introduced in audience to 
Ra 3 ]it Singh hy Mikshan Sajiib, and were received with honour and questioned by the MahurajI 
with the following extraordinary result : — 

Q. — Are you servants of the Company Bahadur ” or not ? 

A. — We are servants of our own king. 

Q. — What IS his name ? 

A. — He is called Jarmani.^s 


Q. — What was your position in the se??vice of your king ? 

A. — We were colonels of cavalry, 

Q. — What was your pay ? 

A, Two thousand rupees. 

Q. -r You must teach us your military drill. 

A, — We intend shortly to refcurii to our country, and some time would be required to 
impart thn required instruction. ^ 

Q. — Why have you brought so many shins of animals ? 

A. — - We desire to shew them to onr king as s;peoimens of the beasts of this country. 

Q, — What relations are subsisting between your king and the « Company Bahddur ” ? 

A. — Formerly a war was earned on between them, but it is at present three years Tsicl 
Since they have been at peace with each other. ^ 


n ^Probably a Bishop. 


Jaquemoiit the French botanist. 


28 King of Brnssia is meant. 
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Q. The people say that even in the night when yon are asleep, yon keep muskets leaning 
against yonr breasts , explain the meaning of this, ^ 

A. We are very fond of hunting, and when during the night some wild beast comes m 
sight, we immediately rise and shoot it 

Q What is your opinion of the governor of Kashmir ? 

A, — He keeps the country in good order. 

Q The people say that he is robbing my government. 

A. — Then he should be removed. 

After this conversation the foreigners took leave, but were afterwards hospitably entertained 
on several occasions, and given presents. 

On another occasion the same gentlemen met E,ah]it Singh at Shilh BilAwal, and he ordered 
Baja Suchet Singh to cause the cuirass-wearing cavalry to manoeuvre, who shewed much 
dexterity in shooting with guns at targets, which fact the Sahibs promised to bring to the 
notice of their king. They asked about the number of the cavalry, and were told that both the 
infantry and cavalr;^24 amounted to about 5,000 men. To the enquiry of Banjit Singh, whether 
the king of France or the king of England was the more powerful, the Sahibs replied that 
the dominions of England were extending day by day. Then the Sahibs asked what the use 
of wearing cuirasses might be. And Ea]a SuehSt Singh explained that a cuirass cannot be 
damaged by a sword, giving three or four blows with his own sword then and there on a soldier’s 
cuuass, which had no effect on his body. The Sahibs, who weie much pleased with what they 
had seen, were asked whether in their opinion the cavalry or the infantry were the best, when 
Baron von Hugel stated that he belonged himseff to the cavalry service and highly approved of 
that arm, whilst de Vismes said that as he belonged to the infantiy he considered it to be the 
better, but that in case of need both branches of the service would be useful. 

Vol. III. Fart III.^ a diaty heft in St 1893 {A. D. 1836). 

This part commences with a mention of the alms and chanties bestowed during the month 
Chait St, 1893, and records interviews between EaS 3 it Singh and a number of his Sardars 
and officers, and his journeys to various parts of the country. An interview between the 
Governor-General and Rahjit Sifigh near the Satluj is also described. On this occasion they 
both paid a visit together to the fort of the Bhangis, and the English gentlemen admired the 
fruit on the trees along the roa^, which had been gilt and silvered ^ The wedding of the 
Kanwar Nau NihS»l Singh, was also celebrated about that time at Atari, the Governor-General 
being present at the festivities, which were on a magnificent scale and were afterwards conti- 
nued in Lah5r, to which place Eanjit Singh journeyed in company with his Lordship, 

FoZ. IIL Part IF., a diary hej)t in St, 1894 and St, 1895 (A, D, 1837-38). 

In St, 1894 Eaiijit Siiigh paid visits to the camp of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
the manoeuvres of the English troops ^nd the practice of the artillery. Afterwards the Governor- 
General paid him return visits, was entertained at banquets, and saw the displays which take 
place in the iJeleb ration of th© BC611 festival. The Governor-General was much pleased with 
Nau NihM Smgh, and congratulated Rahjit Singh for having chosen him as his successor. His 
J^ordship also promised to report to London the hospitable treatment he had met with. 

Considering that the names of many English officials — of course, excepting thaf of the 
a-nonymous, but oft recurring and beloved, Captain of Ludhiana (Wade) — are mentioned, it is 
surprising that neither the author nor Eanjit Siiigh himself appears to have known the 
names of the highest functionaries, and when another Lat Sahib is expected to pay a visiu to 
the Panjab, Rahjit Singh is made to say — 

‘‘ I shall have had the pleasure of meeting three Lat Sahibs ; the first was the Jjfit Sahib 


^ On the ^pot. 
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EuparwALl, the second the Jangi Lat Sahib, who was present at the wedding of tlio Kaiiwarj!^ 
and the third will be the Lat Sahib Mulki, who is now going to honour ns with Ins presence^” 

As the last mentioned Lord Sahib was gradually approaching the Panjab, due preparations 
were made for his reception, and among other things not less than 300 elephants were got 
ready for ins camp. But Captain Wade^^ sent a letter to Rah^it SiMgh, tliat the LAf SAhib, 
being much distressed by the heat, would first spend two months m Simla, and would then b© 
glad to meet the Mahfmlia. After this a letter arrived from Sfu Gobrnd Das, reporting that 
the Lat Sahib had left all his baggage at M^iath, and had gent back “the sluthrAtdas '' to 
Calcutta, and that he was travelling to Simla alone, to which Ctaiijit Siiigh gent a reply to the 
eftect that he desired to know how much of the Lat Sahib’s baggage had been left behind and how 
much had been taken with him, and he further wanted a detailed account of how many “ Euro- 
pean ’’ had been sent back to Calcutta, and who they were ? 26 Havung invited Mackeson 

Llhib to a hunting party, which lasted for some time, Raii 3 it Singh asked him many questions 
about the Lat Sahib and other matters The Maharaja was, however, somewhat displeased when 
it was reported to him that Mackeson was in the habit of writing down all the occuriences of 
the day in the evening daily, and eating his dinner only after he had done so. The Maharaja 
observed that the Sahibs had had a free run all o^er the country during the last 25 years, and 
ought to know all about it. Nevertheless, mos-t coi’dial relations continued and Mackeson 
remained for some time 

There were no internal troubles, and when on a certain occasion th© Afglians sallied out 
from the fort of ‘Ali Masjid, they were repulsed by the cavalry of Allard, which thus earned 
the praises of Ranjit Singh. News from Kabul arrived that a Russian envoy had proposed to 
Bdst Muhammad Khto to let his son go to Russia for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship. To this the Amir had replied that he was on good terms with the English who 
were his neighbours, whereas Russia was a distant country. On hearing this story, JBurncs 
SAhib27 was reported to have expressed his astonishment that European Sardars^s could talk ono 
way at night, and another in the morning. Lord Auckland sent a letter to Bunies Sabib to 
inform Dost Muhammad Khau that if he entertained loyal intentions towards the English, 
who were allies of the S-ikh government, and if he desired to retain their amity^ he ought to 
send away the Russian envoys. Some time afterward the Maharaja asked Maekeson Sahib 
concerning this matter, and was informed that Dost Muhammad Khan had given only eliLslvo 
replies to Biirnes. Later on Wade informed Ranjit Singh that letters from Bumes iiad arrived 
reporting treacherous intentions on the part of Dost Muhammad Khan, that the Lat Sahib had 
recalled him, and that he was now on his way from Kabul to India. Raiijit Singh at one© 
sent orders to Avitabile Sahib that on the arrival of Burnes Sahib in Peshawar, he was to 
present him with the sum of 500 rupees and 31 dishes of sweetmeats, by w^ay of welcome. 

One day, after having received some English gentlemen, Ranjit Siugh fainted m account 
of the heat and the warm clothes he was wearing; but Bhai Gobmd Ram opened his mouth and 
poured into it a medicine composed of rubies, musk, and rosewater, •whereon the Maharapi 
recovered consciousness and allowed himself to be divested of his clothes ^ Ho gave strict 
orders not to reveal to any one what had taken place, ordered the sacred Qrmifh to be read 
to him, to which he listened for some time, and performed the ceremony of mchila^ wliioh 
consists of washing the hands, head and feet. Before the day had closed, he was well enough 
to ride out and to divert himself with hnnting. Nob long afterwards information was brought 
that Burnes had arrived, and had been hospitably entertained in the camp of Avitabile. On 

Wado IS said in this woik to have allowed only such Eniopeans as he approved of io visit the Conit of 
Singh, and to have further issued instructions as to how they were to be treated Ho appears to Imm hem eon- 
suited on many occasions and to ha\e thus played an important part in the history of the PtiibAb at this period. 

26 [This quaint statement probably means that the Governor- General left his family at Mt^yaih and wont on to. 
Simla alone — Ed ] t 

2^ yVho was at that time m Kdbul. 2 » [Meaning apparently the Russian envoys. — End 
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Ills arrival at Labor, Burnes and several other officers were received by Rafijit Siiigli, who 
questioned Burnes on various subjects as follows — 

Q ■— Ton have no doubt exerted yourself in Kabul for the best ? 

A — Altboug'b I imparted salutary advice to Dost Muhammad Kliaii with reference to his 
attitude towards the British and the Sikh governments, telling him that they would support 
his own if he kept on good terms with them, he disregarded me, saying that his government 
depended on predestination, and that he mnst carry it on according to his fate, and there 
was no profit whatever in the amity of the said two powers 

Q. — If, by the vicissitudes of time, and his own ill luck, Dost Muhammad Khan fails to 
heed your advice, his reigu will soon come to end, and his country be trodden under foot by 
cavalry, as will be demonstrated by the said two governments as soon as the rainy season ceases. 
It is reported that the Qajarwala^^ has abandoned the siege of Hirai and has departed. 

A. — It is not likely that he has done so. 

Q. — Are there any troops of the Shah of Russia with the Qajarwala to aid him m the 
contest ? 

A. — It is quite certain that there are none, although the Russians agree with him and 
encourage him. 

Q — What is the strength of the army of the Qajarwala ? 

A. — It amounts to about 60,000 cavalry and infantry. 

Q. — What troops has Dost Muhammad Khan ? 

A — He has 12,000 cavalry and infantry, but his army is in a bad condition, unfit 
for w^ar, and would be unable to offer resistance, if hostilities break out. 

Q — What sum is contained in the treasury of D6st Muhammad Khan ? 

A — There is not one^am in the treasury, and the revenues are spent daily as they come in. 

Q. — What IS the amount of his artillery ? 

A. — He possesses 35 pieces of cannon, and carries four glixiharas in his suite. 

Q. — What kind of man is Harlan 

A. — He is an ungrateful scoundrel, and will be brought to judgment by his own misdeeds. 

Q. — How is Peshawar governed, and what is the condition of the people ? 

A — Peshawar has been well governed by Avitabile, and the people are grateful for his 
administration. Allard and Court maintain the troops in prime order. They have so 
improved the fort of Patehgarh that there is no other like it in the country, and there is no 
change in the loyalty and devotedness of Avitabile. 

Q. — It has been reported that Avitabile has committed great defalcations in the revenues 
of Peshawar ? 

A. — The Sahibs know nothing about such reports. 

, Q. — What kind of places are Khaibar and ^Ali Masjid ? 

A. — Khaibar is like a gate with a padlock on it, but the people of Khaibar are greedy of 
money, and will do anything for ready cash, so that the real key to the padlock is money, on the 
jiayment of which the gate becomes passable, either way, with ease. 

In a subsequent conversation on the same subject, Burnes again spoke of the weakness of 
Dost Muhammad Kh fin, and of the wise resolution of the British authorities to set up SMli 


2® [Tto Sliah ol Persia — Ed j 

so [Per the doings of Di. Hailan, see Cunningham’s p, 212 ff. — Ed ] 
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Sh*aj&% as iis rival, and to take him with them in the impending contest with their army from 
Shikarpur to Qandahar. 

Once certain English officers tried to persuade Ranjit Smgh not to trust the foreigners m 
bis service, because they would be of no avail in time of need • but bo strenuously took tbeir 
part, saying that Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitahile and other high officials bad loyally sci ved 
him daring many years, had organised his army, and had so ]ustly carried on the civil adminis- 
tration of his country that the people were grateful foi it , whereas in former tunes, w ben 
PesMwar had been governed by his own Sardars, there were perpetual con ton tions niih the 
landholders , moreover, under the Europeans’ administration not a trace of brigandage remauu'd in 
the country formerly so insecure. He said that, for these reasons, he trusted iiih foi eign oi|ie(*rs 
and had no doubt they would jeopardise their lives for hmi if need be. The English gentlemen 
rejoined that all this was quite true, but that the Maharaja ought, for all tJiat,' to put no trust 
in foreigners. 

In course of time it appeared that the English intended to begin the proposed war with 
Dost Muhammad Khaii by the invasion of Afghanistan, and were concontmiing troo])s to that 
effect, some arriving from Bombay, by way of Sind; hub Rafijit Singb, although on cordial 
terms with the English and sympathising with them, kept himself noutuik 
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IIL Fart F., a diar^ from 17th BJuidon, St. 1895, fo Uth Ilia, Si. 189G 
(1838 and 1839 A. B.) 


^ While Raiijit Singh was sojourning at Eambagb the news arrived ibai one of hus hnlmy 
Mai Chandan by name, had, on the 3rd of Bhadoh, given birth to a son, aficruards Dalip Sinnh' 
and the Maharaja rejoiced greatly. ^ * 

Lord Auckland, the Governor- General, arrived at F5r3z]iur, and ncvcral inlo view ^ took 
place mth the usual ceremonies between hm and Rahjit Singh. Long dc.sn tplions of il,n 
etKiuette observed, and the persons present, are given, as well as of tlie revicus ol the Sil h and 
English troops. Afterwards the Governor-General paid a visit to Amritsar uud i,j Lllor 

The account of this visit is given in the detail usual with this writer. ' • • ui. 

occasions, suffered from wcalc„<..ss and faint ner flt.s and 
on the 10th of Har, he became so seriously indisposed that his hu/am,-;, win. liad bel,,,.,. rrl'irw,! 

himsomAow, despaired of their ability to cure him by their sfrengUiening and c.U.daiaf inc, 
drugs. He spent a restless night, sleeping alternately inside and (.ut.MiIe his tent md nlJ’, 
the morning dawned, his physicians held a consultation, during which Bhal (loiiinil ft m ^ 
thedisease was alternately violent and gentle, bat ‘Azfeu’d-diu replied that if w,s ‘i 

power of theiutellect to fathom it i The eritioalstate of Rahjlt Siild. IL hromdi't fi 
of the Sardar Ajlt Singh, who hastened to' the presence of f 

food, and orders were issued to send troops to guard the tivelve gates of LilnV > ,1 V 
any armed men from entering it. The courtiers remamod nil ilt.,,' i .‘y'"’’"*' ‘<M"'-vent 

bedside of the patient, and after feeling his pulse on thomornin^^ lhe"FlV'il 7 

declaredthatitwas much stronger, and that he would recover his lunlfh AI 
scale and gifts to the temple of Amritsar were disbursed by Raidlt SiinW*! uI 
devotions, hut knew full well that his end was near at hand Alir l ,‘h tT 

oonseiousness became gradually shorter, and the AafcJms found at last t 1 < i i "’ 

On this Bhai G6bmd RSm said to the dying Maharlrl m a euistd. 

Singh was present, and requested him to cLt a elance'-ib f i ® ^ 

his eyes and closed them again for ever ' When Eahiirr h»oroly oponod 

ensued, and on the 16th of Har the Kanwarjl Sark sS. 

water, dressed m perfumed safiron ooloured^garments and^ad^!‘'V?'''‘-,T?’'’'‘ 

a diamond ring All the preparations having been TufmadT th!'' 

a funery pyre constructed of sandal-wood saturated with L 

gre^t, but no disiturbainces occurre4f * coiicomse uf pc^ople 
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Vol IF, a diary from V?tliEdr^ St, 1896, to Kuihh, St, 1902 (1839 to 1845 A i))3i 

Khark Siijgli anaonnced his accession to the throne hy sending letters to Raja G'p’'‘'h 
Singh, to Sardar ^Atar Singh, to the governor of Kashmir, etc., and, among English officiafT^^ 
the Lati Sahih (Governor- General), to Colonel Wade, to Clark Sdhib and to Lawrence 
informing them of his intention to follow the example of his father, and of his anxiety to 
remain on friendly terms with the British governmeni 

A somewhat confused account is given of a conspiracy, which seems originally to have 
had for its object the deposition of the toazir Chait Singh, but ended m his murder, the 
perpetrator of which is not named m this work. Khark Singh is represented as retiring and 
K^ihwar ShSr Singh as performing various supreme functions, such as coriesponding with and 
receiving English officials, transacting bnsmess with the Sardars, etc. He even desired to meet 
the Governor-General vhen he crossed theSatluj, but his Lordship sent word that being in bad 
health, and unable to hear the roar of artillery, which the salvoes of the interview would entail, 
he desired to reserve the pleasure of meeting him till his arrival m Labor. The Kan war 
was, however, consoled in his disappointment by receiving visits from various English officers. 
Meanwhile, the Mahaiaja Khark Singh fell a prey to fever and died, the beginning, progress 
and treatment of his malady with medicines and incantations by holy men being narrated 
at great length Kafiwar Shffi* Singh was then called to Labor, and took his share in the 
lamentations and funeral ceremonies. He also condoled with R^ni Chand Kanr, the relict of 
Khark Singh, paying her visits of ceremony, but trying, nevertheless, to get her out of the way 
by advising her to visit the Ganges and other places, but she demurred and remained in Labor • 
and so far from effacing herself, assumed the reigns of government as soon as Sh4r Singh 
departed to Batala, the council over which she presided being composed of four members — 
Sardiir ‘Atar Singh Smdhanwalia, Jam'adar KhushhAl Singh, Sardar Lahnu Singh Maiiihia and 
the “ Raja Sahib.”32 

After this event the Rajajiss demanded leave to retire to Jammnn, which the Rani reluct- 
antly granted. As he departed, he despatched letters to Sher Singh, informing him of what had 
taken place, and to the Generals and Colonels of the army, inviting them to pay allegiance to 
Sher Singh, as soon as he might arrive m Labor. Sh^r Singh obtained possession of the town 
at once, but the garrison of the citadel offered resistance and surrendered only after a siege of 
three days. After this proclamations were issued to the population, advising the inhabitants 
to be in dread of no further hostilities, and to resume their usual occupations. 

Shffi'* Singh now began to reign openly, and narratives are given of his interviews with his 
own officials, as well as of those with English gentlemen, and of the celebrations of various 
festivals, H61i, Dasahra, etc. An account is given how certain Sikh officers meditated treachery 
by alleging that they had put their sovereign under obligations in placing him on the throne 
and that instead of fulfilling the obligations he had kept the Rani, who was their real mistress^ 
in durance vile. They, therefore, asserted that she ought to be liberated and the Maharaja 
removed. The matter was, however, settled by Sher Singh’s party, who suborned four of 
the Rani’s maids to poison her in a draught of rosewater and musk. The poison soon took 
effect and she expired despite the efforts of the haMms to save her life. The four girls were 
punished by having their hands cut off, and died in a short time. The Rani was the mother of 
the Kaiiwar Han Hihal Singh, and so the Maharaja, Sh^r Singh, paid him a visit of condolence, 
and assured to him the secure possession of his ^dgirs and other property. The Sardar Ajlt 
Singh Sindhtowaim returned to Labor, and Sher Singh went on to transact all kinds of business 
with his own subjects, and had many friendly interviews with British officials till the 19th of 
Sha'ban 1259, when the Sardir Ajit Sindhahwalia made his appearance with a number of 

SI There is a gap of four months in this volume. 82 yame not given [ Bhyan Smgh — En ] 

38 Bhylln Smgh, the wazir during the previous government, is always thus designated in the text. 
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retainers fully armed in the garden of Shah Bahiwal,^^ where the Maharaja was sitting m public 
assembly. The Maharaja complimented the Sardar on his fine equipments, and desired to 
C'zinehis gun. But, in handing to him, the Sardar turned the muzzle of it suddenly towards 
his sei, and shot him dead. A general confusion ensued, and many who had attended the dat Idr 
P‘'i;Ook to their heels, but the Sardar, not satisfied with having murdered the Maharaja, went to 
the garden of T^j Singh, where he found the MahariljiVs little son Rart^b Singb and killed hira 
with a sword. 


The Raja Sahib (Dhyaii Singh) had taken refuge in the citadel, where also many of the 
scum of the people had collected, and the tradesmen of the city were so frightened that they 
conveyed their goods in ail haste to their domiciles and closed their shops. The Klialsa 
troops soon arrived, entering by the Dehli gate, Ventura Salnb with his regiment also putting 
111 an appearance. The Sikh soldiers plundered the town, and took the citadel, climbing into 
it with scaling ladders, and plundering all the apartments of the palace, so that m a few days 
afterwards the Idzdr was full of goods for sale. Great lamentation afterwards ensued among 
the inhabitants of LahSr when Hir^l Singh arrived with the corpse of his fatlier, Dhyan Siho-hj 
who had been slam m the citadel, and placed it upon the funeral pyre. Ajit Singh, who had 
witnessed the prowess of his enemies in the citadel, was so dismayed that lie betook lumself to 
the northern wall, intending to let himself down by a rope, but it broke, and Ins fall attracted 
the attention of the sentry Several men at once ran np, slew him, and, after dragging about 
his corpse, threw it into the moat 


After tranquillity had been restored, heralds were sent round Labor to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and to announce to the people that Dalip Singh had been raised to tlie throne, with 
Hira Siugh as his wazir. The same information was also despatched abroad. The whole Court 
now considered it proper that Dalip Singh’s formal installation should take place on a pro- 
pitious day and hour, according to the indication of the stars, and bo astrologers wore 
consulted, and they fixed on the 22nd of M%h as the proper day. On that day lie was accord- 
ingly dressed in new garments, made to perform the required ceremonies, and seated on the 
throne. Bhai Ram Sihgli with Bhaf GCbind Rfim marked his forehead with the qnshqas, after 
which the officials of high dignity, and after them the dajturk, mnnshts ami vaUis, and lastly 
the cavalry and infantry officers according to their various grades presented uazarmm. After 
the ceremony various shows took place. 


On the loth of Chait, St. 1901, while Hira Singh was holding a darfid r, the officers of the 
inantrysent Lima message, that, if he desired to retain his position undksiurbed, he must 
comply with the following demands -—He must set at hlierty Jawtoir Smgh'^ whom he had 
imprisoned. He must remove the surveillance he had established over the house of Misr 
iixKram. He must raise the siege of GaurianwAhi, 


Hira Singh who was astonished at these demands, held a consultation wit (i Pandit JalMand 
his other con.ncmors,and the conclusion arrmd at was that, as tJio times had changed and 
W be necessary to comply with the requirments of the disloyal 

lulstStt^LdTr officers of infantry had oScred their allegiance to nm 

rle omcT™ f ^antey offioersby complying with ail their demands. Surprised 

te KSiZl Singh, and aware of his aspirations. Hird Singh miced 

the Khalsa troops to surround Ins camp, and to slay the Rajd with his whole escort. 

account is give n of the dissensions and contests which ensued 

At SliSKdara near LSlidr, " ~ ““ 

Editor thereoa^m foofaote*81 ^^11., with the remark of tto 

“ Biother of the Maharfin! Chandin. 
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among tlie Sikli factsions until Jawaliir Singh, the maternal uncle of Dalip Singh, succeeded in 
usurping the supreme power. The Pandit Jalla, as the counsellor of Hira Singh, had, of 
course, incurred the displeasure of the Rani Chandah, Dalip Singh’s mother, and she intrigued 
with the troops to insist on his removal, but instead of yielding to this demand, Hira Singh 
fled with him from Labor, but, being overtaken by the troops, they were both slain. After 
the death of Hira Singh, Jawahir Singh was proclaimed wazqr with much ceremony, and 
received nasardnas Prince Pashdr^ Singh, another son of the Mahara]a Ran^it Singh, now 
aspired to supreme power, and took possession of the fort of Atak, but Jawahir Singh had him 
slain there. In consequence of this event a deputation of Sikh ofiScers waited upon the 
Maharani, categorically demanding her presence with Jawahir Singh near the troops The 
people of the town were much frightened by this bold demand, but the Maharani obeyed the 
summons, and when Jawahir Singh had arrived with her in front of the Sikh lines he trembled 
for fear, and was confused. Great excitement was manifested by the troops at the mere sight of 
Jawahir Singh, which made the Maharani address theoj0Scers, saying that her brother was guilty 
of the prince’s death, but that he ought to be pardoned, as he had thrown himself upon their 
mercy She appealed to the sacred writings and promised large bribes, but without avail 
They ordered Dalip Singh’s elephant-driver to make the animal kneel d 9 wn, upon which Dalip 
Singh was removed from the howdah and Jawahir Singh forthwith shot dead with a carbine. 
To the maledictions which the Maharani then heaped upon the Khalsa troops, they merely 
replied that now she had some idea of the distress felt by the mother of P^sh6ra Singh. The 
spot being unsuitable for cremation, she desired to convey the corpse of her brother to Labor, so 
that the saU of his wives could take place, hut the troops demurred, saying that they might easily 
be brought from the citadel. At last, however, the Maharani took the corpse to the Bagh 
Badami, while she went to the citadel, where she caused the sath to be dressed and adorned 
with ]ewellery. She started back with the procession of the mourning women, but was not 
allowed to go farther than the Ghariali Gate, while the satis continued their walk and reached 
the funeral pyre. So she was obliged to mount to the octagonal tower of the Gate and witness 
the proceedings thence. The KhMsa troops insulted the satis, teilmg them that other widows 
were weeping because their husbands had been slaughtered like sheep, and violently tore off all 
the ornaments from their bodies, before they allowed them to immolate themselves. 

After this the Maharani assembled such of the troops as still sided with her, and declared 
that she would henceforth herself assume the reins of government, and carry on the adminis- 
tration with the aid of Dlwto Binan^th. Nevertheless, she seated Baja Lai Singh on the 
throne in a darbdr she had assembled, and enjoined all present to obey him. 

This volume ends with the remark that the original account of the war of the Sikhs 
with the Sahibs of high dignity (*. e , the English) from the beginning of Klrbik St 1902 to the 
11th of Phagun 8t. 1902, had been lent by the author to Sir Herbert Bdwardes Bahadur, 
and had never been returned. 

This unfortunate incident has prevented the preservation of a probably uniquely valuable 
account of those memorable events. 

Vol. F., diary from 2nd Tlidgun St, 1902 to 7th Chait 1907 (1845 to 1849 A. JD) 

On Friday the 11th of Phagun, about evening, the Lat Sahibs arrived with the MahMja 
Dalip Siiigh Bahadur and sent him into the citadel of Labor. Then Lawrence Sahib arrived 
with a European regiment, encamped at the Badshahi Masjid, and placed watchmen at three 
gates of the citadel. On the 14th Raja Lkl Singh and Sardar T8j Singh arrived with their 
regiments and amicable intercourse between them took place. These events are recorded in 
the minutest detail in the test. 

Lai Singh was removed from the position of Diwan by the British Government and impri- 
soned, and an assurance was given to the Maharani that her government would be supported. She 
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was given a council of four high officials io assist her. These were T 8 ] Singh, Sher Singh, th(> 
Diwan Din<iiiath and Khalifa Huru’d-dm. Arrangements were afterwards made, at the request 
of the MaMrani and her council, for the retention of the English troops in Ldlior, for 7 years 
9 months and 15 days, by which time the Maharaja Dalfp Singh would attain Ins majority^ 
Later on the Governor-General arrived in Lahoi and had several interviews with Jlalij) Siin^'h 
and his mother the MahMni He admonished the councillors and high officials to maintain 
order and peace m the country, and then he took Ins departure. 

On the 3rd of Bhadoh, 8L 1901, four Sdhibs paid a visit to Tej Singh In Ins iuivoU 
and informed him that at the third watch all the Sardars were to present themselves m the 
citadel of Lrihor, and that the MaMrilja Halip Singh was to go to the Sliala Bagh for 
diversion and hunting. All the Sardars accordingly assembled, and after sonic consnhation 
with them the Rani was sent to Shekhupura with their approl)aijon. Fiom tliat place 
afterwards she was conveyed to Eirozpur with a strong escort, because slie had again begun 
to plot against the government. 


In Si, 1905 the Lat Sahib paid a short visit to Lfihor. The names of Fhiglish officers 
John and George Lawrence, Nicholson, Bdwardes, and others, who qnellc'd sniidry linsturbances 
and maintained order in the country, are often mentioned, and their doings are nanaied in 
great detail. In 8i. 1906 the Amntsar District was disarmed. At Afuri IMwardes Sahib 
and John Lawrence Sahib made their appearance about midnight, and, t<iking Mdi Laehrai 
also called Sarkar Lachmi, from her bed, imprisoned her, and shortly {iftcrwards i]u‘ same tato 
overtook her sons at Adinanagar. Their names were Ohhatr Bmgh, Sltei' Hingh, (hilah Sjmdi 
Autar Singh, T^j Smgh, Bislm Singh, and Nahar Singh Atririwala. Mahiah Hingh willi lujj 
brother Surt Singh Majithia and others were also taken into custody iii various loeahtio.s, but 
no statements are made as to the transgressions for which they hail been thus dealt with. 


On the 15th of Magh, the Lat Sahib arrived in Lfiliur and the enfy was dlinninatod. 
On the 24th he paid a visit to the citadel, where he saw the Diwto Mtilrfi-j, Slier Bifi^h and 
other prisoners, each of whom he questioned about his affairs, and about the wars of former 
times. He had an interview also with Dalip Sifigh, He made arrangements lor llm removal 
of the prisoners and for the departure of Dalip Singh, with the Diwau Anidlna Paa‘slia.1 and 
Zaharu’d-dinand MiAn Kfmah, to Farrukhahud. On the 4th of Fob, tim llh Hfdub, Lawreneo 
Sahib and Edwardes Sahib departed towards Mnltiin, after tlie removal of Uie prisonmvs. 
On the 9th of the ^ same month Dalip Singh departed with Diwan AjinihiA plrhliad' 
Zaharffid-din, and K?niaii,thG servantof JawHhir Siiigh, from the ToshalJiAna of Misr ilell Ihlrn 
towards FirOzpiir. On the 11 th of Magh, six Sikh soldiers killed a European lady near tlic 
cantonments of Mewa Singh, and were executed The Lat SMub Jang! (Gommamier-m-cdiief) 
cametoMh 6 rtopayavisittotheMahara 3 ^ Gulah Smgh, and left on Monday ilm ]4lh of 
Chait. On the 24th the wedding of Edwardes Sahib took place in the house of Jolm 
awrence Sahib, after which he departed with his bride to Amntsar, 8f, 1907 Tho doath 
Of Lam S6han LM SAri, author of this work took place in the m<;nili ;f l> 6 h, .S7 llO o 

f^r terminates abruptly. Headers of the Imllau Anliamru will 

nirff' bearmgonthe same events in prevmu.s v<,lumcs. 


(1) The Last Years of Shah Shuji'a, VoL XV. 

(2) Rejgn of Ahmad ShSh Durrani, Vol. XVI. 

(3) The Zafarnima of Banjit Singh, Vols. XVI. and XVII. 
(i) The Gnlabnama, Vol. XTX 
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THE ‘REPUGE-PORMULA’ OP THE LAMAS. 

By L. a WADDELL, MB , M E A S 

The ^Refuge- formula’ oftheL^mas, wLicla I liere translate, well illustrates the very 
depraved form of Buddhism professed by them , for here we find that the original Triple Refuge- 
foimula (Skr Tnsaiana, Pah Sai anagamana) m the Triratana, t. e , the Buddha, the Word, and 
the Assembly — has been extended, so as to include within its pale the vast host of deities, 
demons and deified saints of Tibet, as well As many of the Indian Mahayana and Togacharya 
samts. The version here translated is that used by the Kaimapa and Hyingmapa sects of 
Lamas in Sikhim, but it is practically the same as that in general use in Tibet, except among the 
reformed L.imas — the Gelukpas who address a less extensive circle of saints and demons. 
It is extracted from the manual of worship entitled the ^Kyabs-Z^gro,^ commonly pronounced 
Xyam-ddj winch literally means ‘the going for protection or refuge.' The text is as 
follows — • 

W’e — all beings — tlirough the intercession of the Lama,^ go for refuge to the Buddha ^ 
We go for refuge to the Buddha's Doctrine (l)har7na) * 

“ We go for refuge to The Assembly of the Lamas (^Sniigha) ^ ^ 

“We go for refuge to the Host of the G-ods, and their retinue of Tutelaries (Yidmti) and 
Fames (ui Khali- Agro, Skr. Kheohara or ‘ sky-goers — the defenders of the religion, who 
people the sky ^ 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Lamas, who have descended from heaven, the holders 
of wisdom and the Tantras 

“We go for refuge to the Buddhas of the ten dmections ^ 

“We go for refuge to the all-good Pather-Mother, the Dharmak^ya Samantabhadra, 
Yab-Yum SpruWku Kun-tu &zang-po (the primordial Buddha-God of the Korthern 
Buddhists) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate mild and angry loving one, the Sambhdgak^ya 
Santikhrdda-prasaraka (Long^-^ku zhi-khrorab-7^byam) I 

“ We go for refuge to the ISTirma^akaya Mah^vajradh^ra incarnation of Hakya-Muni 
(Sprul-5ku-?do-^/je /mhliang-chheh) ^ 

“We go for refuge to the diamond-souled Guide, Vajrasattva (^Ton-pa-rdo-rje-sem^-pa) ^ 

“We go for refuge to the Jma^ the victorious S&.kya-Muni (rGjal-wa or Sha-kya 
thub-pa) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the most pleasing Vajra incarnation (Sprul-skn-dgah-rab-rdo-rje) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the fi.erce holder of the thunderbolt, Vajraptoi (Phyag-na-rdo- 
^je-ytum-po) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the converted dazzling Goddess-Mother, Marichi-ddvi (Yum-7igynr 
fjha-mo-Aod zer-chan-ma) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the learned teacher Acharya Mafijuferi (^Lob-cZpon-T^jam-tipal- 
Z<sheS“&snyen) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the gxeat Pandita Sri Siuha (Fan-Mien- SlLri^^inglia) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to the Jma I»akshini(^) Suda (c?gyal-wa-yYang.na su-da) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the great Pandita BMmala Mitra. 

“ We go for refuge to the incarnate lotus-born Dharmakaya Padma Sambhava (^Prul-sku 
Padma hhjung-gxyns) ’ 

1 The Tibetan woids are transliterated according to the system of Osoma De Koros 

2 It IS a Lamaist ayiom that no layman can address the Buddhas, except through the medium of a Lama. 

® The Gelnkpa text begins — tDag-sogs nam-wkah dang miiyam^-pahi sems-chan thams-chad tla-ma la skyabs 
BU wchhio Sangs-rgyas-kyi skaybs su wcbhio. Ohhos-kyi akyabs su wchhis. dGe*Adun-gyi akyaba su wchhio. 
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We go for refuge to (Ins wife) tlie Fairy of tiio ocean of forcknowleage (wKliali-Agro 
ye-slie6 jjitsIio-?gyal) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to tlie religious king? Dharmar^ja Thi-Song-de-tsan^ (Clilioi,* 
/ gyal-ldiri-srong-kle-?}tsaii) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the noble Apocalypse-finder Myang-ban (M}ang-baii-ting-/alfeoi 
^zang-po) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to tke Teacber’s disoiple? the victoiious Stliavira Bang-ma (/yuas 
k’tan-klang'ina-lhuii-rgyal) ’ 

“We go for lefuge to the reverend sister, the poweiful lioness Lady, Sinli6fevara 
(?clie- 5 tbun-seng-ge-dbang-phyug) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to the incarnate Jina Zhang-tbn (6Piul-6kii 103 al-'.’va-diaiig-^lon) ? 

“We go for lefuge to the Quit, clever above thousands (???Klias-pa iiyid-/djimi) » 

* “We go for refuge to the religious lord, I)liarman§.tiia Gurti Jo-ber (Chhos-^^dag 
gu-ru ]0-Aber) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the illusive lion Gy^ba (E:hiul-zliig-sciig-g(‘-/g}al>ba) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to the great devotee, the clearer of the niisty moon (Grub-clihen- 
zla-wa-mun-sel) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to the Sage Kum^raja (Rig-hdsin ku-ma-ra-ds.i) ^ 

We go for refuge to the Prince of the scentless rays, EMm^IaBIiafekara"' (/ (!3a,l”,sras-dri. 
med-/tod-zei) ^ 

‘‘We go for refuge to the incarnate noble “Banner of Yictoiy’ (MVid-dvii ^/pal-/d)) 01- 
/gyal-wtshan) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the omniscient and renowned Chandrakirtti (Kuii-///kh3eii-zla-va- 
grag5-pa) 1 

“We go for refuge to the three incarnate kind brothers (Driii-chhou .spru I- s-ku y^K-Iihed- 
{)f&um) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the Bodliisattva, the noble occean (B3ang-seiiis (/paL-Abyur rgja- 
i.itsho) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the incarnate sage, the holder of the religious 
rig5 /idsm chhos-?dor) ' 

“We go for retuge to the entirely accomplished and lenowned speaker (}ouu’W/fKin-ngag 
Jbang grag5-pa) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the great teacher, MaMgurti Bharmaraja (//LaKhheu-dtho.s-k) i- 
?gyal-po) ’ 

“We go for refuge to the revelation-finder, TMg-po-lmg (//Tc‘r-?/ton zhig-p(? //hitg-pa) ’ 

“ We go for refuge to the religious king of accomplished knowledge^' (Chho.s //.nul-jnii- 
ten-phun-tshogs) ' 

“ We go for refuge to the banner of obtained wisdom (mKhas-grub 61 o-gios rg}ai-///t ~liau)f 

“ We go for refuge to the peer]e>ss useful vajra (tshung^ - med^r/zham-plKin-Hlo^/ji ) ' 

“We go for refuge to the radical (Skr. mula) Mma Afedka (wn3un-ju(‘(bd.sfi-\vahi-/<Li miv) ^ 

“Wegofor refuge to the LAma of the MuUTanha of the ihree times Ot inUhu- 

f/suni Wa-ma) ^ 


4 The kmg of Tibet who patronized tho fonndmg of Lamaism 
6 The Tibetan term /lod'zer may also be Sanskntizod as PingHa, Eabnii Puda, or ihm. 

« The first Bhotiya kmg of Sikkim, C2?c 1650 A D. 

the My Buddhist Cteoh in India, oc it may bo only the title of a l&ma. Sovoral of the wh- uhid 

I have translated, may also be proper names. ’ 
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"VVe go for refuge to the Sage, the accomplished soul (Sems-dpah phuii-tshog^" ngJid&izi) ! 
“We go for lefuge to the religion- loving hmg, the holder of the doctrines® (Chhos- 
rgyal b3^am-p94 ^staii-^dsin) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the reverend abbott, the Sky Vajra (i/iKlias-Stsim nam-^/^zkliah- 
'/•do-?]e) f 

“We go for refuge to noble the jewelled-sonled Pal-zang (Sems-dj9ah-rm-ch.hen J.jjaX- 

bzQjng) ^ 

“ We go for refuge to the assembly of mild and angry tutelary deities (Yi*dam) ^ 

“ We go foi refuge to the holy doctrine of the great end, Mahanta (?dsogs-pa chhen-po) ^ 
“ We go for refuge to the male and female saints of the country ' 

“ We go for refuge to the Paines, the (demoniacal) Defendeis of Religion and the Guardians 
(mKhah-Zigro olihoi-skyong 6srungs-ma) 

“ 0 f Lama ^ Bless us, as you have been blessed. Bless us with the blessings of the 
Tantras ^ — 

“We beg you to bless us with Om, which is the (secret of the) Body! We beg you to 
purify our sms and pollutions of the body. We beg you to increase onr happiness without 
any sickness of the body. We beg you to give us the leal undying gift of bodily life 1 

“We beg yon to bless us with Ah, which is the (secret of) Speech^ We beg you to 
purify the sms and pollution of our speech. We beg you to give us the power of speech. 
We beg you to confer on ns the gift of perfect and victorious speech ^ 

“We beg you to bless us with Hum (pronounced ‘Jiwig’)^ wdiich is the (secret of the) 
Heart (or thought or mind) ^ We beg you to purify the pollution and sins of our minds. We 
beg you to give us good understanding. We beg you to give us the leal gift of a pure heart. 
We beg you to empower us with the four powers (of the heart) ^ 

“We pray you to give us the gifts of the true Body, Speech, and Mmd.^ 

Om I Ah ! Hum ! 

“ 0 ^ Give us such blessing as will clear away the sms and pollution of bad deeds ' 

“Wo beg you to soften the evils of bad causes ^ 

We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body (i, e health) ^ 

Bless us W'th mental guidance ^ 

“ Bless us with Buddhahood soon ^ 

“ Bless us by cutting us o^ from (worldly) illusions ^ 

“ Bless us by putting us in the right path ’ 

“ Bless us by causing us to understand all things (religious) ’ 

“ Bless us to be useful to each other with kindliness * 

“Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the animal beings (from misery) ! 

“ Bless us to know ourselves thoroughly ^ 

“ Bless us to bo mild from the depths of our heart ^ 

“Bless us to be brave as yourself ’ 

“ Bless us with the Tantras^ as you yourself are blessed ^ 

“How’ we, the innumerable animal beings, conceiving that (through the efficacy of the 
above dha7 cims and prayers) we have become pure in thought, like the Buddha himself, and that 
we are working for the welf ai e of the other animal beings, — and therefore having now acquired 


^ The sixth Bholiya, kiug of Sikkim, circ 1770-90 A D. 

0 These refer to the mystic yOga^ or union of ‘the three secrets.^ 
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tlie qualities of the host of the Gods, and the roots of the TanUas, the Zlii-wa, rGyas-pa 
tlhAng and Phrim-las, ■ — pray that all the other animal beings he possessed of happmessj, 
and be freed from misery ^ Let ns — all animals — be freed from lust, anger, and attachment 
to woildly affairs, and let ns perfectly understand the trne nature of the Religion ? 

How ^ 0 ^ Father-Mother (Yab-ynm) the Dharmakaya Samantabhadra (Chhos-^ku 
kim4zaDg) ? 0 incarnate mild and angry loTing one, Sambhdgakaya Santikhrdda-prasaraka 
(Longs-5kii-zhi-ldiro-rab-/ihyams) ^ 0 incarnate sages of the skull -rosary, Hirmana Kaya 
Kapala (sprnl-skn-rig5-Adsm-thod-7?phreng-5fitsjtl) ^ And Mulatantra LSma (Tsa-igyud- 
oLa-ma) ^ I now beg yon all to depart ! 

‘‘0^ Ghosts of heroes (dPa-Ao) ^ Witches (Ddlh) ^ Demoniacal defenders of the Faith 
(Chhos-skyongs) I Holy Guardians of the Oommandments (Dam chan-hkali-i-&sruiigma) ! 
And all yon that we invited to this place ^ I beg yon all now to depart ^ ^ 

‘‘ 0 I Most powerful king of the angry deities (Hhro-wo-hi rgyal-po stob-po-chho) ^ 0 ! 

Powerfnl ISvara and host of the country’s guardian Gods (mthu-stobs dbang-phyng ynl- 
7ikhor-srnng) ^ And all yon others that we invited to this place, with all your retinues, I beg 
yon all now to depart ^ ^ ^ 

May Glory Come I TmTii^Shol t 
Virtue ’ Ge-o ' 

Smhamangdaili /” 


COERUPTIONS OF PORTUGUESE HAMES IH SALSETTE AHD BASSEIH. 


BY GEO FB. B’PENHA. 


In an article^ entitled ‘‘Corruptions of Portuguese Names m Salsefcte and Basscin,’’ Mr, 
C. E. G. Crawford gives a very interesting list of names, comjnlcd from the Oriniuial Reiarii& 
of Magistrates exercising jurisdiction in the Salsette and Bassein Tfdukas of the TliAna Disinci, 
The fact that the names are taken from Criminal Returns is sufficient evidence tlnii Ihe list is 
not exhaustive. The following names, which have come within my hearing, in 8aheite, will 
not, therefore, I trust, he deemed uninteresting. 


I give them, irrespective of their appearance or not in Mr. Crawford's list. As in 
Mr, Crawford’s list the Poituguese name comes first, in Italics, and the corruptions after it. 
The list also includes local names. 


Meho — Ales, Ales, Al^sia, A18su, 

Aiiire — AndrSl, Andria, Andru. 

A maro — Amur. 

A A n 

Aihjelo — Anjel, Anji^, Anju, 

Anjelina — • AnjMin, Anjuti. 

Anna — Anni, Annia, Annu, Annuli. 
Antlonia -- Antlia, Antlon, Antonia, AntAk. 
Antomo — Antia, Antoni, Antonia, Antu. 
Appohna'ito — Aplon, tpii, 

Athoguias — T6gi. 

August mho — Agusfcinh, Gustia, Gustin 
Amllmo — Aulii, Avelia, Av^im 
Maptista — Bilutis. 

Barhosa — Barboz. 

Bernardo — Barnan, Bemad, 


Bertoldo — Bart 61, Batii. 

Boauent%ra—lntx\v, Intdria, Yintur, Viniilrifi. 
Borges — Borji. 

Botelho — Bute]. 

Gaetano — - Kaitan, Kaitu. 

Cardoz — Kardos. 

Garlos — Karlu, 

Ga'whna — Karol m, Kalfi. 

Gatharina — Katriri, Kaifi, KaiuH. 

Gecilia — Sisil, SijiL 
CelesUno — S6i6siin. 

Clara — Kalar, Kalfiririj Klarin. 

Clement — Kalment. 

Colago — K6Ia8, 

Constancio — Kostans. 


I See ante, Vol. p. 442 
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Co7'‘rhelm$ — K6rn81» 

Coneia — Kure, Kuril. 

Coidiiiho — Koafciiili, Kotin. 

Cubstodio — Kistoz 
D'Abteo — Abriu, Dlbriu. 

D' Alb vcpie}que — AlbuMr, Albukirk 
Almeida — AlmSd, Dalmed. 

If A^idi ades — Andrad. 

B'Atliaide — Tavid. 

BaCwilia — Kuiih. 

Daniel — Danil, Danuli, Dinu. 

DaSilva — Sil. 

DeBi ito — Blit. 

DeOai vallio — Karwal. 

DeConce'igao — Konsaoii, Konsesaoii. 

DeMello — Darnel. 

DeMeiieses — Mmiz. 

DeMonte — Mont. 

DePenha — Pen, Penb, Peulia. 

DeSa — DasL 
De Souza — Soz. 

Dias — Dis. 

Dioginho — Digirili. 

Dbogo — DegiA, Digii, Degut, Degutia. 
Donimga — Dumu. 

Domingos — DumA, Dumbria, Dumbru, Dumia, 
Burning, Dunaiiigia, Dumulia, Dumut. 
DosBemedios — Ramid. 

Dyomsiiis — Dimiis^ 

Dlias — ■ Ellia, Elliz, Elsut. 

Eulalia — Eulu. 

Eusebius — Ebjeb. 

Falcdo — Palkaou. 

Felecta^io — • Filia, Feliz, Felsia, Filsian, Filu. 
Fei na^ides — Farnan. 

Filipe — Filip, Filipia. 

Fonsecca — Faiichik, Foiisik. 

Francisco — Faransia, Fransis, Farsi, Farsu. 
Gabriel — Gabril, Gabrelin, Gabria, Gabru, 
Gabufe, Gabufcia. 

Gasp nr — Gas par, Gaspiiri. 

Gomes — Gom. 

Gonsalves — Glioiisal. 

Eenr iques — Drik, Henrik 
H llano ' — tliir 

Ig^iacio — Inas, tnasia, tnasinb, tnasu. 

Izabella — Zabel, Zablu, Zabii. 

Jacintlio • — Jasu, Zasm, Zasut. 

Jeronimo — JSremin, Jeronin, Zuran. 

3oana — ■ Janu, Zaniij Zanu. 


Jodo — Jambut, Janitu, Janiii, Jao. 

Joaquim — Joki. 

Jose — Jhijut, Jbijutia, Zu]^, Zujia, Zujin, 
Zuzi. 

Lopes — Lob. 

Low^e^igo — Loiens, Lorsia. 

Diets — Lu]d, Lu]iit5 Liisbrx, Lusu, Lusn. 

Luisa — Luja, Luzu. 

Magdalena — Madlian, IHadlu, Madu. 

Manoel — Mana, Mania, Maniij Maniili, Maiiulia, 
Manut, Manvil 

Man>a — Mari, Mail, Maru, Maruli. 

Martam — Maiiaii. 

Martha — Martti. 

Maihnho — Martin, 

Matheus or Ilathas — Mates, Matia, Matis, 
Matuli. 

Matilda — Matil, Matuli. 

Mendez — Mendis. 

Mmguel — Mangu, Miiige], Mifiglia, Mingliiili, 
Mmglu, Mingut, Mingutia. 

Monica — Alaku, Alankia, Mankm, Mankilt. 
Mmzello — Mur]^!, Murzil. 

NatJiaha — Natal, Natu, Natul, Natulinli, 

Eetto — Nit. 

Nicolau — Niklao, Niklu, Nikul, Nikiit, Nikutia. 
Nunes — Nun. 

Pascoal — Pakfilia, Pakia, Pakol, Pakiti, 
Pakofcia, Paku, PAkut, Paskia, PAskol, 
Paskolia, Paskolin, Pasku. 

Paulo — Paul, Paulia, Paulu. 

Pediinlio — Pedrinb. 

Pedro — Pedria, PIdru, Pitu. 

Pereira — Pirel, Pirer. 

Quiteria — Kiter. 

Eehello — Rabel. 

Bitlia — Ritinh, Ritu, Rituli. 

Rodngues — Rudng, Rudrik. 

Romania — Ruman, Rumu. 

Rosa — Roja, Rojin, Rojuli, Rljut, Rozu. 
Rosario — Ruzar. 

Salvador — Salii, Halut, 'Saluti. 

Santiago — Santia. 

Sebastido — Bastiao, Bastu, Bastuli. 

Simdo — 'Simaon 
Sylvester ■— Silia, 'Silu, 'Silut. 

The) eza — TIrIz, Tlrlziiib, Teru. 

Thomas — • Tomas, Tomen, Tlmian, Tomun. 
Vicente — Islnt, Visent, YisSntinb. 

Xavier — Haver. 
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FOLKTALES OP HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CiiOOKM, C. S. 

No» 9. — Hoiv the Bhuiyd Boy hcuimo a ltdjd} 


Once upon a fcime there "was a BliuiyS; boy, "wlio was left an orphan In'n ]iu 
yoimg The villagers used to give him tood, and, at last, when ho giesv u]), ho i\us sent io gra^e 
the cattle in the jungle. At night he used to sleep on a pLitloiiUj" which he put up midei- ^ 
banyan tree. 

The LfOrd Paramdsar pitied his case, and sent a fairy Mroiii Ins Iiea-u iii} comt to lirmo- 
the boy the finest food. But he was afraid to look afc her, and, whencicr she cauic, ho used to 
shut his eyes in terror. 

After a few days he told an old man of his tribe about iiic huiy ’s \ isits. The old man 
said: — “This food is sent by Paramesar. If )oli don’t oat d, lu^ will ho di^[>lcascd. ihit if 
you wish to stop the visits of the fairy, when she next comes, cut oil a [>iecc i>i the k loth which 
covers her breast.’^ 

So, when the fairy came next night and asked the lilnina to cub he pnUctl out i li!' curved 
knife, ivith which he used to peel bamboos,^ and cut olf a pioco of her shoot. Then she 
ceased to visit him. 


One day the village people said to their barber — “ Tt is time that hoy s heud wus shuved” 
So the barber went to where the boy was staying in the jungle. Now the bin hoi is 1 In* t iiiituj.st 
of men. As they say — a barber among men, a ciow among huHis."*' When tlic bai bvr was 
shaving the lad’s head, he saw the fragment of the fair;j’s robe, and thought to Imu'-oh “Such 
cloth is not found' even m Rajas’ palaces ” 

Where did you get tins ?” he asked. 


“My maternal uncle gave it to mc,^” he answered. 

The barber went to the Ruju, and told liiin what a lovely piece of cioili flu cois imtl. 
The Efija sent foi him, and said — 

“You must get me a bale' of this cloth.” “ T iv.li u ,1 jou -iu- im- In.min'd 
rupees,” said the boy. and the Bajil gave him tlicmom-y. Out i.l' ihi, t in b..y ifuiivlil a luiisOor 
two hundred rupees, and spent the rest on clothes. Thou ho rode oil' lu aearcli of the cloth. 

By and by he came near a city, and halted at a tank to bathe amt w aler In, liui. e. Some 
sepoys of the RUja of that city saw him, and said:— 


“This must be some great Ra]!!, Our Raja hasa daiigiiter for 
fitting match. If he were to marry her to this Raja, lus burden ol eau 

So they told their Raja, and he sent for the Bhuiya. 

Who are you ? ” he asked. 


u hmn lit i uniiol find a 
would hi* liiuiAcd.” 


“ I am a Eaja’s son.’’ 


' If another R^ja offered you his daughter to wife, v^ould yon um-ept hm- 
‘ How can I marry without asking my brothers ami paia-ufs r 




Pmchhinmcn Lawivd 

' Tauncy, Kalha .S'mii ]. 2f,s. 

conaectioa between maternal ancle and nephew i. poa.Aiy arciie el the n.at„a.eh..tc, ^ r/.Le 
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If you refusG to marry her, I will kill you.’* 

‘‘ In tliat case I must consent.** 

So tkey were married, and all tke ceremonies were finished in a single day. 

“ I have some urgent business,” said the Bhuiya, “ but I will come back by and by and take 
my wife home.” 

So the Bhuiya rode off, and by and by reached the palace of Balwanti Rtoi® which was in 
the deptlis of the Jharkhand® forest This had seven gates, one within the other The fiist 
was guaided by a demon, whose upper lips stretched to heaven and the lower toPatala. The 
Bhuiya saw him and thought to himself : — 

This monster’s mouth will engulph me and my horse. I had better make friends with 

Mm.” 

So he went up to him, and said * — ■ 

‘‘I salute you, 0 maternal uncle * ’* 

The demon said : — 

“ I have had no food for twelve years, and when prey comes, it is hard that it should turn 
out to be my sister’s son. However, sit down, and tell me what you want.” 

The Bhuiya answered — 

I am come to enquire about the health of Balwanti Rani ” 

Do not ask about her,” replied the demon. “ She sleeps for twelve years and remains 
awake for twelve yeais Just now she is asleep, and all her warders are djing of hunger. 
When she wakes, she will give us all food,” 

‘‘How can I manage to see her, Uncle ” asked the Bhniya. 

This is very difficult,” he answered. ‘ ‘ She has seven guards. The first is I myself, whom 
you see. Next is a tiger guard: then a leopaid guard, then a bear guard. Next come guards 
of demons and witches. You cannot see the Eani unless you escape from all of these.” 

‘‘ Happen what may, I must see her, and you must tell me how to evade the guards,” 

Said the demon 

“Take a he-goatfor the tiger and the leopard: some lei fruit foj^j^M^beatr • some 
parched nee for the demon and witches. They are very hungry ^^and^if yon 
may let you in But beware on your return, as they will all you.” ' 

The Bhuiya took these things with him, aiid^^ Jjjg Tossed m none of the guards noticed 
him. Then he came into a chamber wher^ nalwanti Rani lay asleep on a couch of gold. 
Under her bed was a betel box'.^^- The^-BMuya took a packet of betel, chewed it, and with the 
red spittle he made a mark on the cloth which covered her breast. Then he went back. 
All the guards rushed at him, but he threw nee before the demons and witches, a he-goat before 
the tigers and leopards, a handful of her fruit before the bears, and so he escaped to where his 
uncle the demon was on watch. Then he mounted his horse, and, saluting the demon, rode 
away lu the morning Balwanti Rani woke, and washed her hands and face. But when she 
saw the mark on the robe she was wrath. First she went to the demon watch, and beat him 
soundly, and all the guards she beat with her magic wand. Then she set out in search of the 
man who had dared to mark her robe She mounted on her flying couch, and after many 


® The powerful queen 
9 The ]uiLglG of bi ambles 
District 
w Dm 
12 Poiidm 


Sanskrit JMfallianda. Locally it is said to be at Vaidyanatb m the ShabibH 

This IS the fiuit of the Zizyphus ju^juhat ol which beaia aie veiy fond 
13 Diihilhatulnd, 
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days reached the tank where the Blitiiya had^ met the sepoys^of * the Pvaj.u Theie he was 
bathing and -watermg his hoise Balwanti Bam said to the Bhui^a 

Why did you run away after maikmg my robe ? Now I must liTe wdth you all your life - 
So the Bhmya married the Eani then and there. That mght, while all the woild slept, 
Balwanii Ran! built a palace much grander than that of the Ra]r4 Next morning the Bhuiyil 
saw the palace and told her to stay there while he went to yisit his hathcr-m-law, tiic Raja. He 
receiyed him kindly, and that night he stayed with his wife, the Raja’s daughter. 

When they were alone together the girl said to him 

‘‘ If my father asks to you to accept a present take nothing but the basket in wlaicli eow- 
dnng IS collected for the palace It has magic powers, and all my father’s prosperity 
depends on it.” 

Rest day the Ruja offered many valuable presents to liis son-in-lru\ , but he suit] ‘‘ I will 
have nothing but the cowdung basket ” The Raja -was much gi levod. 

Take anything but tins worthless basket,’ he said , “ otherwnse my subjects w ill make a 
jest of me.” 

But the Bliuiya would have nothing except the basket, and at last ihe Raja had to gnye it 
to him, and he took it and his wife to the palace wdiich BalwantiRani had biult. Then ilu^y all 
came back to the Bhuiya’s native village, and that niglit liis iwu ivnes built a, palace even luoio 
splendid than the last. 

Three days after the old barber arrived. When ho shaved the Bhui^.Vs la ad, ]h‘ ri'iaigmzed 
him, and then he went and pared the nails of the two Ranis A1 tei' ibis ]k‘ A\eni bai k to Ins 
Raja, and said* ‘‘The Bhuiya, to whom you gave the monej to luiy ilu* cloi li, bus (‘ouie liaek 
rolling m wealth, and he has two beautiful women, who are hi only for Your Majesty,” 

The Raj A, asked his advice how to got hold of them. 

Send for him,” said the barber, “ and demand your cloth. lie eainioi product* it, and he 
will have to give the women instead ” 

The Raja sent for him and asked • — 

“ Where is the cloth you promised to bring ^ ” 

The Bhuiya answered — 

Wait till to-morrow.” 

WEen Tie -went tome, Balwanti Rani saw Inm in distress anti aslcfil the reason. lie fold 
ter laow he was in the Rfija’s power. 

“Don’t fret,” said she, “ I am th^afly*^H«. 5 jj l^rcast doth yon cut. j will hrin- t f,n fom- 
bales of the cloth to-morrow.” *** ^ ^ 

Rext day the Bhuiya gave the cloth to the RajL 

The barber then gave him counsel. 


“ Tell the Bhmya to bring you four baskets of npc mangoes. They ttre uni of sotisoii, and 
he will lail to do so, and will he obliged to give up the worneu ” 

Again the Bhuiya was perple«d and again BaWl Rtlni relieved iutu of his d.iiieulty, 
pr by her magical power slm planted a garden that night, and iu the morning (he Irets tvere 
laden with ripe mangoes. These the Bhuiya gave to the RAja. 

“All our plans have failed,” said the barber. “Now von must i * ni i 

bring you news of your parents in the world of the dead.” ^ ' ’ * *’*' 


Tlie BAi^a gave the order and the Bhniya was much distressed 
grief, and when she heard the story said 


Balwuiiti R.uu saw linn in 
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‘‘ Go to the RajA and say that, in order that you may be able to go to the land of the dead 
yon must have a house filled with fuel. In this you must be burnt and your spirit can go to 
Yaraarfi].*’^^ 

This was done, and meanwhile Balwanti Rani had made an underground passage from this 
place to her own house, and when the fuel was lit the Bhuiya escaped to his home, wheie he 
lived SIX months, starving himself, and living in the dark, and letting his hair and beard grow. 
When SIX months passed, he came out and said to the Raja, “ Yamara] is a bad place. Look at 
my condition after being there six months, and only think what your parents must be, who have 
been there twelve years 

So the Ra]a determined to go and visit his parents himself, and he had a house filled with 
fuel and lighted. But he was burnt to death, and the Bhuiy^ took possession of all the 
Raja had, and ruled his kingdom for many years with 3ustice and wisdom. 

Notes. 

The Bhuiyas are a Dravidian tribe residing along the Tmdhya-Kaimur ranges and in. 
Cliutia Nagpur. There is a good account of them in Dalton’s Desc^ ijphve Btlinology of Bengal^ 
p. 139 This story was told by one of the most primitive members of the tribe, who, when 
I met him, was engaged in making catechu in the heart of the ]ungle. The story is curious, hut 
obviously bears traces of Hindu influence. Thus, the or fairy comes fiom Param^svara, 
here equivalent to Indra, at whose heavenly court {Indrdsan) the fairies assemble. The 
robbery of a portion of her robe is one of “ Robbery from fairy land ” cycle, and the cloth is 
thus equivalent to the Oldenburg Cup or the Luck of Edenhall (Hartland, Science of Fa'll y 
Tales, 149, sqq.) 

The prejudice against taking fairy food, or food brought from the other world, is common 
in folklore. We have it in the pommegranate of Proserpine, and m numerous other instances. 
(Hartland, loc cit, 43, sqq). 

The Bhuiya’ s search for the fairy robe is on”the same lines as the Argonautic Expedition, 
which the comparative mytliologists take to mean the search for the lost sunlight, that has 
been absorbed by the darkness. (Cox, Intiodnction to Mythology and FolLloie, 260, sqq). 

The palace of Balwanti Rani is guarded like the garden of the Hespericles . or as the water 
of life is watched by lions in the At ahian Nights Story of Prince Ahmad and the Fairy ParibAiiu. 

The ^vani has her flying couch, which appears constantly in the Katha Sant Sdgara (I. 259, 
278, 386, etc.), and is also found in the flying horse of the Aialian Nights fLiBidj Burton’s 
Edition, IL 496, etc ) ; and her magic wand is like Aaron’s rod, and is found m various-forms all 
through Indian folklore (Temple, Wideaivahe Stones, 418). The inagic rubhi&h-basket ii”ar'ir0EC- 
form of the inexhaustible pot (Temple, loc czt, 423: Sant Sdgaia, II. 2), which 

in European folklore b^mes a purse, hat, &p.-{*Jacob’s FollcJoie Congress Eepoits, 1891, p. 93). 

The story then diverges intfdtile Cycle of Hero Tasks ” (Tawney, loc cit, I. 195, S61, 
IL 632). 

No, 10. — The Stoiy of Prince Banda and the Frincsss ^ 

There was once a king, who had an only son, and on the day that the prince was 
born the king’s mare also had a foal. So the king shut up the mare and foal in a room, 
and supplied them with food and water through a pipe from outside, and once a day a groom 
used to come in and tend them both. 

The king called his son Banda and arranged liis betrothal {mangm), but unfortunately he 
did so while the prince was still a child. When the prince grew up, he became acquainted with 
the son of the wazii, but they were not great friends. The prince was very fond of amusing 
himself with the pellet bow (giclel), and became an excellent shot In liis gardenwms a well, and 

The kingdom of Ydma, king of death. 

1 A folktale told by Mahtubd, an old Muhammadan woman of Mirzrpiir. recorded by E. David, a Native 
Christian 
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theie he used to go and hide behind the trees, and when the women came to diaw ater h.© ixsed 
to break their water jars with his pellet bow, and langh when their cloilich '\^llele drenched 
The women complained to his mother, and she oideied that the\ ehoiild he supplied 
with iron jars from the royal treasury. These he tried to bieak but tailed, llie son 

came to him and said “ Why are yon so low -spiited ‘t ” He said I used to amuse m3 self with 
breaking tlie women’s w’-ater jais, and now, since they have got non vessels, rny pleasm e is gone 
The 'a cmi son said “ Don t be downhearted. I will make yon pellets ot Unit {chaqmaq), and 
with these yon can break the iron jais.’’ So he made flint pellets tor the piinee. 

One day a vei}" piett3^ girl came to draw water, dhe piince broke Ik'i* wafer jat, and 
her clothes were soaked She called out, “ Rogue t Look at your nose ” He imt Ins hand to 
his face and said “ Wliy, my nose is all right.” “Well, il it is,” said sh(‘, * the king of Russia 
IS coniiBg to betrotli ins son to youi* promised bride. ’’ W hen he heai it tins, the ])nnco went 
at once to his mother and asked her “ Ha\e I been beliothcd’h^ She said W lio told 3 on, and 
why are yon asking P” won’t tell yon, ” said he , “only tell me if 1 am beii ot hed 01 not.” She 
said “Yes.” “Are theie aii}^ signs of betrothal V ” he eiK|niicd. Slie pi*o{lu(‘ed a, ring and a 
handkerchief and gave them to him “Wheieam I betiotlicd?” he asketl “To the (hinghtor 
of the king of Peisia (FetrsY she said. “Is there anything else 3011 iiave to tell mo ? n 
asked. Then she told him of the mare and of the foal which was lim u wlien ho was born. 
Daiid.t went to the stable, brought out the j^oung hoise, mounted it, and siariod lor the land of 
Persia. He had to pass through a jungle, and on the road a faq r luum d Anganti, 1 aw liim and 
motioned to him to stop Ho pulled m his horse with difliciilt}, and Aiicanu said “ A\'}m 10 are 
3 on going, my son ” Dancla icplied “ The king of Ru.ssia has bespokiai 1113 InHoihod hnde 
foi liito son. Alay God (Rahh) bring about our maiiiage ’ ” Tlu» ./nr//r ani-uoioil “ I am U'a<ly 
to help 3 oil. I will escort you to the king of Persia.” 

So they both started — the prince on lioiseback, and xhe fatjh on foot , but no mat (or imw 
haid the prince pressed his hoise, Angaiiu was always in fiont of him and on t Ik* da) Insbmle 
was to be betrothed to the son of the king of Russia the}’ reached tlie palace id the king of 
Persia and halted m a grove close by. 


The wife of the gardener, seeing them, asked who the)" were. “ f am llm 1 h hoMad id the 

]iriacess of this land, ” said Danda. The gaichmei’s wife went lo hf'r and ‘Oid “ !b I0 wlmru 

3011 wmre first betrothed lias come,” Hearing tins the ]>rineess (le>n i d tf* m o Ituida mid 

going socretl)^ wuth tliQ. gardener’s wife looked at Inin, and Itegan to we» p !>ee mo tin* king ot 

Iiu^&la 1.^)8 son. She wmnt to her mother and sjiid * “ 1 iia\o . i on tin pi int e to 

whom I 1] . 1 rotlied, andldesiretoTmnry him ’’ Her iiioUk r wa'^ 000 b d* to ^sed, 

M \ A^old him the whole story. He was geeat Iv trt m\ed and.md ‘Hf 
\uid sending for the king u ir 1 * m . . 

I refuse the match, the kmg earrj oil u,,^ .laueh*. r lo lo,.. 

The king of Russia heard rvhat ivas going on 1 "' liiui a jiulio'e m tl.r luince 

piimted, and hanging rt up m the place Avhoie the mainage was fKid io t.il.e ihir, mil iui 

Older “ If this youth come to the marriage house, ciiL lus throat and ibnci In < <n p i awai.” 
When the time of the marriage came, Danda said to Angaiui. “ 1 wi^b tu mm iIk woddittg.” 
Angaihi warned him, hut Danda persisted. At last Angaim said “ Wt Ik 3011 imi^ 1 h |weM‘iit. 
But stand aside and look on, and do not go into the midst of the eomfuinN ” Iknida oame, but 
there wms a gieat crowd, and where he stood he could see mdlnng. forri «} In w,<\ m ilie 

middle of the guests. When the servants compared him w'lth tin* pieture, tin 3 dratmtilluin 
out and pitched him into a well. 

When much tune passed and Danda did not Tcturn, Angunu was sun tbal he bud forced 
Ins way m and had been killed. Just then the gardenei’s wif(‘ came and told Anuand ! iiat tk 
servants of the king of Russia had killed Danda. Aiigaim said : “ Come ami shi iv mo the wHl 
into which they have thrown him.” She shewed him the place. Angaith took up a stone, and, 
breathing spells over it, threw it into the well, on which DandH revived, aiiil rumi cut 
of the well, for he was not Tnite dead, and some life remaiued lu liim. 
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Angauii tlien sonc the gardener’s wife to the princess to say . “Your fiist liusband has sent 
for ycii.” She went to liei mother and said . “ I ^^ant to go into the gaideu this evening Tvifch 
some of my companions.’* When she came theic Anganu instructed Danda . “When you meet 
the princess tell her to play liide and seek (^chipnc hd Ihcl) with her companions” When 
she hid from them she came to Danda> who took her to Anganu Anganu had box lowed a magic 
elepliaiit from one of the Jmn and dnected Daiida to mount it wuth tiie piincess, and then to 
ton ell its right ear, when it would take them to the mountain where they were to remain for 
three days. But, take care,” said he “not to dismount till the thud day/’ But Danda said. 
“The companions of the princess, who are locked up in the gaideii will die of hunger. I will 
release them before I take away the pimoess.” So he took the key fiom her and let out the 
girls. When they saw him they caught him and said : “ Shew us the princess. If you refuse 
we will take you to the king/’ 

When Anganu saw that Dandsl was caught he w^ent there, and, untying a necklace made of 
cloves of gold from his neck, he flung the beads before them, and as the guls ran to seek them 
Dandu escaped, mounted the elephant, touched its light ear and earned the piincess off to the 
mountam. 

When the giiis saw that the piincess was being earned ofl they raised a ciy, and the king of 
Russia heard them. So he sent bis army to arrest Dandfi and the princess. But Anganu took 
up some potsherds and tin ew them into the an When one of these fell on a man, his head was 
broken : and demons (deoj rising out of the ground began to devour the corpses of the Russian 
troops. They began calling out “We are dead men,” and again they said “ Anganli Miytois 
dead.” When Danda heard that Anganu %vas dead, ho said to the pimcess “ I must go and see if 
this IS true or not ” So he touchod the left ear of the elephant, which immediately descended 
to the giound. When he dismounted the tioops of the king of Russia fell on Danda and killed 
him. When Anganu saw he was dead, ho pat his corpse on the elephant and cairied him off to 
the mountam, and said to the princess : “ 1 wained him not to dismount for three days Why 
did you let him go Then he prayed to Xhuda : “ Revive this youth for half an hour, so 
that I may give lum something to eat.” Kliuda heard lus prayeis, and brought Danda to life 
for half an hour. Anganu fed Danda and the princess witli Ins own hand. Meanwhile two 
Jmjirh came up and asked for alms. The princess said to Danda : “You have gope through 
much trouble for my sake • and now you must die. I will die too, ^ and we-wiil be buried m one 
grnvp, Tf you o.llow-'mGj-LJiXili give these i.” Danda said 

“ Gn^e them, if }oii please.’’ So's^e gave them to the they seeing the purity ot her 
heart prayed: “0 KhudA ^ measure then life to the sjiace of a iiundied years * ” Khuda heard 
their prayers and measuied their lives to one hundred years each. So Danda, the piincess and 
Anganu came to the palace of Danda, and there was great delight at Danda’s return, and the 
pair lived m great love and happiness for a hundred years, and their eldest son, who was wise 
and beautiful, ascended the throne of hzs father. 

Hotes. 

We have the flying elephant in many of these stories. Thus Svetarasmi is turned into an 
elephant and can fly through the air (Ta wney, Kutha Bant Sdgara, I, ^328), and later on m the 
same book (II, 540) we read of two air-going elephants, Kancliauagin and Kanchanaslkhaia. 
it IS the flying horse of the Authta'ii Nights, which Sir R. Burton (Lady Burton, Aiahtan Nights, 
II. 138) thinks may have originated with the Hindu tale of a wooden Garuda built by a youth 
for the purpose of a vehicle. This is Chaucer’s — 

“ Wondrous steed of biass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 

For various other miraculous vehicles m Indian folklore see Temple, Wideawake Stones^ 
425 sq. For scrambling for gifts among servants see an instance in Arabian Nights, V. 357 ^ 

2 [It IS to be noted that tins tale opens precisely as do the Adventi^ies of ROjfX Rasdlu , sec my Legends of the 
Fangab, Vol L p Iff - En ] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OE^ THE TIJLUVAS. 

PROM THE PAPERS OE THE LATE A 0 BURNELL. 

{Qontinued f)om p 49.) 

BTJEHELL MSS. — Ho. IV. PART II, (contmued). 

THE STORY OE KOTI AKD CHANHAYYA (conh^med). 

O H liearing feliis, tlie BallM caused letters to be written to those who lived in remote 
^ countries , and to the people of the town, he caused a proclamation to be made by the 
beat of a hell-metal drum, that there should assemble in the town every male who had a tuft of 
hair on his head , everyone of the tube called KolkS-rs with a stick in his hand, every hunter 
having a pistol , the bowmen of the tribe called Mugeys ; two hundred men of Edambur and 
three hundred of Koda PMi. Accordingly all the people assembled. The two brothers living 
in Ekkadka Erryangada were then sent for. When they came into the BallaPs verandah, the 
Balhll ordered them to accompany him to a hnnt. 

“We have got a sufficient number of men, but we have no hunting dogs, and a chase 
without dogs is quite useless,” said the two brothers. 

So it was necessary to write a letter to one Kanda Biileri, living m a spot called Karmi ^ 
sale in the town of Ijjya on the ghats. On enquiry the Balliil found that their writer was a 
clerk named Harayana Rangoji, and he sent a man to call the clerk, who was thus obliged to 
come to the Ballal Another man was sent to Buddyanta’s land to bring some leaves of a young 
palm-tree. The Ballfil caused the leaves to be exposed to the morning sun, and to be taken 
oat of the sunshine in the evening, and by that time, the clerk Hrirayana Raiigoji had come 
to the BailiU’s verandah. He asked the Ballal why he had been sent for. 

“You are now to write a letter,” said the Ballal 

The clerk sat on a three-legged stool, and the bundle of palm-leaves the Balhll caused to 
be placed before him. The clerk took a leaf fiom the bundle, and cut oi^ both its ends and 
preserved only the middle part. He caused oil and turmeric to he applied to it, and asked 
BalLil what he should write. 

» 

The latter dictated thus “To hiui who lives jn the town of Ijjya on the gMis, Where- 

as the Ballal of Edambdr intends to go hunting in all the great forests, yon are required to 
bring with you about twenty or twenty-four dogs, including twelve of those always kept bound 
and twelve of those always kept loose Without the least delay, yon should start as soon as 
you see this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even if in the middle of your 
dinner.’ ’ 

After the letter was written, the Ballal enquired of the people of his household who was to 
be the bearer of the letter, and was told that there was one Bagga. He was paid all the 
expenses of Ins journey and of his family during his absence. The letter was tied to the skirts 
of his garment, and he was advised not to stop at any place, either on account of a storm or on 
account of the noon-day heat. On hearing the order he set out from the Ballal ’s verandah, and, 
passing the low countries, he came to the spot Karmi Sale in the town of Ijjya on the ghats. 
He approached the house of Mallo, and standing at the gate called out — “ Mallo ^ Mallo 1 ” 

Hearing the call, the latter came out and said : — “ Who is it that calls me ? ” 

“ It is I and no one else. I, the messenger sent by the BallM*of [fcdambur,” said Bagga# 
and gave the letter which had been tied to the skirts of his garment to Mallo. 

Mallo opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it, and it was to the 
following effect, namely, that, ^s soon as he saw the letter, he should start in the dress he was in 
at the time and from the middle of his dinner^ taking with him about twenty or twenty-four 
dogs. After reading the letter, he went in and called out to a dog named Kaju by its name, 
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and caused nee of a very black sort to be served to it. In tlie same manner be called out to 
another dog named Tandu, and caused broken rice and bran to be served to it. Nest, be 
called out to a dog named Bollu, and caused green iice to be served to it. The last time be 
called out to the dog named Kaju, and caused rice of a coarse kind to be served to it Tbea 
lioiding all the dogs m a leasb, he set out fiom his house, following the man sent to him. He 
descended fiom the into the lower country, and came to the Balhirs house. He caused 
his dogs to be tied to a pillar, and bowed low before the EalLll. The Ballal asked him to sit 
down, and then sent a man to the two heroes, asking them to come home to his vemndab 
They sent word that they would bathe, and thus wash away the oil they had rubbed on their 
bodies, and, taking a little rice water, would come to his verandah. After a little whilb thev 
arrived at the BaiLU’s house. 


Now must we go a-hunting,” said the Ballal. 

The people of the 'whole town went to the chase, and the Balhirs son-in-law, Eukku Ball&} 
rode on a white horse. After meditating for some time what forest they should enter, they at 
last surrounded the forest called Banka m the east*. They threw stones on the bushes and 
held the dogs in the slips. They entered the forest, but although tiiey hunted a lonf>- time 
they were not able to find either deer or wild hog. They then resolved to enter the forest 
over-grown with the plants called mmtiUa, They surrounded it, as they had done the first 
threw stones on the bushes, and held the dogs m the slips The deer, the iiare and the wild 
hog did not come out of the bushes. Tims the chase proved quite useless. Now^ they resolved 
to imut from the place called AnekalUvu to Tuppe Kaimvu, and surroundt'd the latter place. 
All the most prominent places were occupied by the best hunters. Tiioy threw stones on the 
bushes, and in a pit as deep as the height of a man they found the king of pigs, a little 
smaller than an elephant and bigger than a horse. It suddenly si)raug out of tbe pit and 
pmnted aloud, and went straight to where K6ti Baidya was standing. Its grunt, when 
its hair was standing on end, was like the roar of thunder, its tusks, wlien it ground them 
shone bright as lightning. K6ti was now m a strait. He could not fly from the beast without 
bringing a stain upon his heroism, and he could not fight -with it without risking his life. In 
tins strait he prayed to the Bhtita Brahmara of Hemmuje, craving Ins help. He get an 
arrow to his how and discharged it with such great force that it entered the body of the nm ^ 
througli the mouth and came out from it through the anus. The cries of the beast were heard 
inthe three worlds and its groans resounded through the four w( adds. C^hannayya Baidya 
heaid the cries, and came running to Koti, to see whether his broihm* had killetl the beast L 
whether the beast had killed his brother. KCti asked him why he came running so fast. 

‘‘I thought the pig had overpowered you and so came here,’^ said the younger brother. 

^ said 

“Where is that pig ?” said Channayya. 

“ 0, my dear young brother f look; here it is” said RAd , 

threw off all the leaves which were on the L ’ 

Is It possible that the dead pig should come to Ufe again ?’> said Koti. 

ha wiU certainly Help ns. He will oertainly wre 

Saying this, he took some water in a pure coblet and Ktr mn r i . 

.h. w^te, .l 

^ As a mark of great sarpnae, 
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yevived m all ifca freslmess and vigour, aud at once stood up. It tken took its way to 
Paiaje, the two brothers following it. When it came to the rice-fiold called BakiBalisemara 
in BaAje, the elder brother discharged a long arrow at it. The groans of the pig were 
heard by the thousand people of PaSje, At one call, they assembled near the pig. One 
thousand men of Pahje, three hundred of Kolapadi, and one thousand of Kokke Yani. They 
resolved not to give up the pig that lay within their boundaries and to carry home the 
w^hole of the pig, even at the cost of their lives. Then the thousand men of Pan3e brought a 
wliifce creeper, winch is the strongest of all the creepers, and, twining it round one of the tusks 
of the pig, they dragged it along with songs* 

At this moment Channayya Baidya said to Koti • — “ The pig lies within the boundaries 
of ildambiir, and £]dambur belongs to you : why then do you make delay ? Will you fight with 
the thousand men of Panje ? Or will you give up the pig 

After hearing these words, did he tarry long He at once held the pig by its tusk, and 
Channayya drew out Mie arrow from its body and punished the thousand men of Pahje. Koti 
diagged away the pig, ChannasTya slew the thousand men of Pahje and they lay dead on 
the field, as lies the siiggi crop. Those who fled to the East he pursued up to the sea of pure 
water He severely reproached those who fled to the West, and completely overpowered them. 
He pursued those who fled to the North as far as the Gangel * And those who fled Southward, 
he drove into the sea. Then the brothers, dragging the pig along with them, went on. On one 
side was the village of Panje and on another was that of Edambur, and between them was a hig 
rock named MafljoJu. They placed the pig on the rock, and sent a man to the Ballal of Panje 
to ask him to come to them for the purpose of cutting the pig to pieces and distributing it to 
the people. The messenger went to the Ballal and begged of him to ^come, 

The Ballal said to the messenger • — “ Let the heroes, who killed the pig, cut it to pieces 
and distiibute the pieces to* the people.” 

The two brothers accordingly cut the pig to pieces and distributed them to the people, 
saying — “ This day, we have given you the flesh of a pig : tomorrow, we shall give you the 
, flesh of a lion. Therefore, those who are assembled here to-day must assemble again tomorrow. 
Tomorrow, too, we intend to distribute flesh.” 

They then told the people that they would return to their own country. They resolved to 
rub 0x1 on their bodies and bathe, in order to wash away the sin of having killed a pig, 

** What substances are r-equired to wash away the oil ?” asked the elder of his younger 
brother. 

We want black gram, pods of green gram, the ]aice of some plants growing in the wet 
and dry fields, and some acid substances,” replied the younger brother. 

“Who is Ihe man best fitted to rub the oil on our bodies ?” asked K6ti. 

“ There is one Mutti Slrda, the son of a man df that profession, who, by rubbing half a 
sir of oil on the body, can squeeze one sei of oil out of it,” said Channayya, 

Mutti Birda was sent for, and was asked to name the different kinds of oil that he required. 

He said : — “0, heroes ! gmgely-seed, oil, cocoanut-oil and castor oil are required.” 

All preparations were mad©*for their bathing. One hundred pots of hot water and one 
hundred pots of cold water were made ready by order of the brothers. Then Mutti Birda 
began to rub the oil on their heads and bodies. He rubbed gU and oil on their he^'ds. He 
poured the oil called JHr into their ears. He rubbed the oil called hindu on their joints, and 
on their nails he rubbed boiled oil. 

Meanwhile the Ballal of Edambur received a letter from SS-yina, the contents of which 
were as follows. — “Send me the head and some flesh of the pig; and when you send 
me the head and the flesh, send me any curry that you may have made of its flesh ; aud when 
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jon send me that, send me some of its eje-brows ; and when yon send me tbo eye^brows, send 
me the heroes that killed the pig, prepared for battle , and when you have sent mo the heroes, 
do you put of the dress of a male, and put on the disguise of a female, supply the want of 
breasts by cocoanut shells, put on a bodice, dress yourself in a womaids garment, put plenty 
of bracelets on your hands, apply coliyrium to your eyes, and tie your hair in a knot. I shall 
come to the verandah of the Ballal of Bdambur to speak about your marriage.’' When he read 
the letter, the Ballal became greatly dispirited, and sent the letter to the two brothers. They 
opened the letter and read it, and found it to be very discourteous. 

‘‘We will come to the battle,” said they to the messenger and they burnt both ends 
of the palm-leaf and tied it to the neck of the man that had brought it , and, having done this, 
they caused him to be driven out of the house They then sent word to the Balhll that, if he 
had no courage, he might remain m an under-ground cellar, till they should come to his assist* 
ance, and that they wonld come after they had washed away the oil which tliey had rubbed on 
their bodies, and had taken a little rice-water. They bathed and washed away the oil. Tliey took 
a little rice-water, and they made preparations for going ont to bal tie with all the weapons of 
war. They each put a necklace on his body; they ornaraontod their vaists with girdloxS; they 
put golden necklaces on their bodies ; they tied turbans of the color of ]>arrotH and pigeons 
on their heads, they mounted a pajankm , they armed themselves with their dagger, equal to 
that of Rama’s Thus did they completely arm ihcmsalves and set out for the Ballal’s 
verandah. The Balhil saw them coming, and came and sat on his seat, and they bowed low 
before him. 


When they had sainted him, the BalLll said: — ‘^0 heroes^ I am now assured that if I 
rely on you for help, I shall lose the whole of my kingdom. Tlierefore, 0 lieroes, sliew me all 
your skill and bravery, that I may ascertain whether you are men who can save rny kingdom, 
or who will only ram it.” 

‘‘ In the upper-story of your mansion there is a mum of sessaiuuni seed. Please order 
that to be given to us,” said the brothers. 


“ 0 heroes, is that a thing that you will fail to get from me ? ” said the BallilL He 
ordered the mudi to be opened. The elder brother, Koti, then hIu^wcmI the dexterity of hia * 
hand , -when he had shewed it, the seed dew up in the air in powder as fine as red timnerie. 

Then the Ballal said : — ‘‘I have thus seen your skill, and now I want to sec the skill of your 
brother, Ohannajya.” 


“ 0 my lord,” said Channaya, your swinging cot has four iron chains. Please order one 
of them to be given to me.” 


“ Gan iron be cut by a weapon of iron ? ” said the Ballfil. * 

“ If iron cannot be cut by iron, will one man be able to slay anotfier ?” said ^Chanuayya. 

“If tks be so, wiU tbe ebain be refused to you?” said tlto Ballul, and Ii« ordered cue of 

the chains to be given to Channayya. 

Wben the latter shewed his skill, all the fom chains fell in pieces. 

“You are heroes that will he able to protect my kingdom," said the Ballfil. 


itmdred men of Bdamblir, and the three hundred of Kolapfi^i, together with 
the Balk] s son-in-law, Eukkii Ballal, who rode on a white Iforse and held a white umbrella, 
wen or o re attle field. The battle was to be fought in two fields, one in which semi 
nee, an e ot er in which seventy sSrs of nee, could be sown, and Chaanajja wss to 
“ the field of sereu sSrs. The BaUftl’s son-in-law, Bukku Ballfil, stood at a place which 

be sown 


Before going out to the battle, Channayya said to Eflfe: 
again see each other’s faces ^ 


— “When, my brother, shall wa 
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They talked a great deal to each other, and clapped their hands on their shoulders with joy. 
Then they advanced with their faces towards the battle field. Channayya went to the field of 
seven sirs, and Koti to the field of seventy sirs, Channayya began the battle in the field of 
seven sios. He slew a great number of the enemy, who fell down dead, like bundles of the 
suggi crop, and completely routed the enemy, and thus ended the battle in that quarter Then 
he came to the field of seventy 66 / 5 , where t’he battle lasted seven nights and^ight days, during 
which they tasted neither food npr drink. 

Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the battle, said Channayya. 

Kdti answered “0 my brother ^ listen to me ; you will not be able to stand the attack of 
the enemy Wheel-fireworks are showered on our heads, quoits are hurled at our necks ; our 
breasts receive sword cuts ; and from behind are discharged showers of arrows. I know that 
it IS your habit to do everything with the greatest circumspection — fight with the greatest 
caution,’' 

While Channayya was bravely fighting, K6ti sat down to chew betel, when Chandagidi 
shot an arrow at him from behind. The arroiy struck him lu the lower part of the leg: 

He cried out — ** 0 my brother, the cur of Pauje has bitten me from behind. If it had 
been a dog of high breed it would have met me in front. Therefore I will not look at the 
arrow with my eyes, and will not touch it with my hands.” 

So saying he kicked the arrow back .with his leg. The arrow struck Chandagidi in the 
breast and he fled from his body to Kail&sa, and he was then borne to the BalLll’s verandah. 
The Ballfil sent a man to bring some medicine fi’om a physician named Barmu, living in the 
village of Safije Mahje. 

Koti cut the whole of the enemy to pieces, and brought the battle to an end. Having 
tlius terminated the war, he left the field of seventy sirs, and on his way home he saw a man 
in the field B^kibalatim^ira in Pahje put in chains by the Balia,! of that place on 
account of arrears of rent of one mu^ due by him to the ancestors of the Ballal. 

The man gazed eagerly at K6ti and cried out, “ 0 ! If my chains had been broken, I 
would have wrested the dagger from the hands of Koti.” 

‘‘You are to die by this means. Meet your death at his (Kdfci’s) hands,” said the Ballill. 

Then the man advanced straight on Koti, stood before him and said — Who is Koti? 
who is Koti ? Will you give me the dagger yourself or shall I take it from your hands by 
force ?” 

Koti replied : — ‘‘If you had come to the field of seven your fate would have been quite 
different ; but it is a pity that you came to the field of seventy sirs. You need not* wrest the 
dagger from me. I will give it to you of my own free will.” • 

Then giving the dagger,*K6ti said : — This, my only dagger, belongs to Brahmara of 
Kemmule. If you take this with you, you can pass only one field, and when you have passed 
that, you will not live to pass a second. And if in any way you should succeed in passing 
two fields, be assured you wull not live to pass a third.” 

W ith these words he gave the dagger to his antagonist. Koti then went to the foot of a 
banyan-tree, where there was a gentle breeze, and spieading out his dirty blanket sat down on 
it. While his antagonist was passing the third field, the Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballal, 
saw Koti sitting down. The potler^ was walking with the dagger in his hands. Kukku BallfiJ 
secured his horse in a shady place, and cut off the head of the potter named Padampu, 
Then, taking the dagger from his hands, he returned home. On the way he asked K6ti, who 
was sitting down to enjoy the cool bieeze, to come along with him to the BallaFs verandah. 

“ I cannot w’^alk, my lord ^ Pour some water into my mouth, and iet me go to heaven,” said 
Koti. 


2 I. e , the antagonist. 
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Then Rnkhu Ballal went to the verandah and informed the Balia 1 tjiat Koti was unable to 
■vialk. The Baiial sent him his palankin and Koti was borne t6 the verandah in the palankin* 

0 great dero ^ Ton are he that saved the whole of ray kingdom/’ said the Balldl. 

That IS well/’ said K6ti , “ but, my lord, pour some water into my mouth that I may go 
to heaven. I will leave this body and go to Kail^sa.’’ 

f 

A tender cocoanut of the red kind the Ballal ordered to be brought. 

‘‘0 Kbti, you were a hero that was able to save my kingdom, and now the time of its 
downfall approaches/’ said the BalMl. 

Koti said — 0 my lord ^ We shall continue to assist you as ranch as we did m our life- 

time m the day of battle. • Only plant our dagger in the battle-field and we shall fight, on 
your behalfj as spirits, in the same manner as we did as .mon. In life wo never gave up 
} 0 ur cause; therefore, after death, be assured, we shall not fad to assist yon.” 

‘^O^Koti Baidya, Tip to tins time I could have counted on must elephaiiis in fldnnhur, 
but this day one must elephant is going a^way, 0 Kofi,” said tlra fUlLlI, weeping bdierlv, as lit' 
]«oured water into Kofci’s mouth that he might go to heaven, Thon K6{;i loft his body and 
went to KaiMsa. 

A mango and a ^ack “tree, growing on each side of a i nor, the Ballal oidenni to Ik‘ enf 
He prepared a fuilDral pile in a corner of the buriargrouiul, and caused the bod} to be biunt 
w ith ail the proper ceremonies. 

When K6ti advanced towards the throne of Brahmsl, Brahma said — Ho imt (‘iden loio tlu 
fjiidi. Do not come into the yard. In your lifc-timo, you and your brother were* alaajs toge- 
ther ; why, then, have you come alone ? Unless you como together, you canuol cm ei* t h(‘ }aid.'’ 

Hearing these words, K6ti came back to the’ world. The younger In-othcr carac to tin. 
side of a deep well and looked down into it, and saw his face relleciml in iiic walra*. 

“My brother fell in the battle ; what then is the use of my living Haiti Bdiumia}}a to 
himself. 


So saying, he struck his leg against a rock and thus cornnutled suicide. ’*1110 uev.s rciudif-'l 
the Ballal that Cliaiinayya had committed suicide in the house of the ph}.siciun Has mu td ih** 
Tillage San]e Manjo. • » 


On hearing tho news, the Ballal cried out 0 God ’ 0 God ! 0 my iiuhu ky fort iinc ^ 1 
had congratulated myself that, although I lost one must oiophunt, F had yet {timihcr. Now I, 
have^lost %oth. The time of the downfall of my kingdom has appiomduni/’ 

He caused a mango and a 3 aok-tree, growing one on each side of si, riviu*, to he l•uf . I Ic 
caused a funeral pile to be raised in a cornoi of tho Imrul ground, and had the body burnt. 
Then the two brothers went in the form of spirits to tho throno of Brahma, wun saul*— 

“ Do not approach the Do not come into tho yard. You raubt purify vfinrschm 
before you come to me.” 


BulirtfH maininn, and 

threw the handle of their dagger on the ground, and asked the Ballal h* purdy tlnmn ( )n tlu) 
ninth ^ day of their death, the BalLli caused the ashes of thoi%dead bodies to be cmilc^ and 

on the tenth hp had the ceremony of performed, .He planted three postH on tim hiiriai 

pound, and covered them with cloths of different colors. Tims ho caused all the fiuicrul nt. s 

‘‘S would have been done ior a r.nal Hallai. l!u\ m- t bus 
Lymg they again approached BrahmiVs throne, but ho forbaile tlioia-fi> advumu-. 


heforlyL“coIrw Do not oomo into the yard. You must bathe In tho holy Gun, as 
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Tliey told Brahml that they would bathe in the Granges. They drank the waters of 
sixteen holy places in order to wash away their sms, and the waters of twenty -four others to 
earn merit. Having thus washed away all their sins, they came for the third time to 'tiie 
throne of Brahma, Then they came into the yard and they entered the gnd%. They stood on 
the right hand of Brahma, and became members of Brahma’s council, and were ever 
afterwards in the world as much honored as BrahmiS* himself, 

BHElSrELIi MSS. - Ifo. 5. 

THE ACTS OP JARIHTAYA. * 

Origin?ll m the Malayulam chai’Ucter recorded by a Tantri (Tula Brahman) for Dr. Burnell 
translation, according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaf i‘23 and 
part of 124 m BurnelFs MSS, 

Translation. 

* • 

On a Tnesday at noon, the hero Jllrtot5,ya came to the Atr^l ferry, riding on a white horse 
and holding a white umbrella, and ordered the ferry-man Eanya to bring the ferry-boat. 

The ferry-man replied — “ The boat does not belong to me. I am not to get my fare, and 
the boat has been kept by one Bermane Kote Bale for crossing the river on Tuesdays anti 
Sundays.” * , 

“ It IS no matter that the boat is kept by him for crossing the river, I will give you the 
proper fare. Bring the boat to this side/’ said Jarantaja. 

As soon as he said this, the ferry-man brought the boat 

‘‘ Tender cocoanuts and cocoanut leaves are very dear m Khltir and Mulki. So I am gome 
to Hi village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk,” said Jdrantaya 

He got into the boat and the boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. J’arantaya murdered the ferry-man Kanya, and proceeding furthei, 
he entered the bo4ies of ‘Kote BMe Bermane, a weeping child and a lowing calf. 

Wondering at what had happened, Kote Bale Bermane sent for Bermana Maiyyg^, who looked 
into his pTahia-hook, and found that a Bh-ftta, named Jarantaya, had arrived in the village 
from the south, A shoibuffaioe and its calf were offered tb the Bhuta Jarfmtaya. 

A guard was placed over the Bhuta’s gudl, and Jiiriintaya was known by three names 
J.iraiitaya of tho Stiuna, Jfirantaya of the Kotfige, and JfarfintAya of the Ohavadi. A flag in 
lioaor of Vishnu, with the figure of Garuda on it, was laised, and a feast began. Thf 
yard became full of people, and the gudt full of lamps Thus the Bhuta Janlntaya became 
e&tablished m that place. 


BTJBNELL MSS. — Ho. 6. 

THE ACTS OP KODAMAKATAYA. 

Original in the Malayiilam character recor<led by a Tantri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr ^Burnell ' 

translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 124 

and 125 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 

» 

Translation. 

Dugganna K^ver of Ekk^r and Timm^ntikto of Tib§ra were noted for their skill m 
cook-fightmg and their knowledge of bullocks, * 

In the month of Bese, following that of Paggu, they passed the village called Ekkarparara, 
taking with them two hundred and thirty spurs, "four or eight cocks, and about thirty or 
fifty men. . ' * 
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They came to the temple of the god Irvail, and gave some offemngs to the god. On the 
liext day they came to the low countries, and took their meals. They ascended the glidis^ aiul 
bought a fine cock. They also bought a bullock, which took tlieir fancy, and proceeded an 
tiieir way, taking with them the bullock and the cock. They then eieci.ed a post under a 
n hite tree, and tied the cock and the bullock to it. After this they went into tho 

^ house of one Biru of Haddyodi, as she had invited them to dinner. In the \illage Naddjcjdi 
they took their dinner, and untying their bag of betel they chewed betel-nut. 

The bullock was possessed by the Lord of Charity, Bharmada-arasu, and the eoek 
was possessed by the Bhtita of Benhja. 

# 

“0, what is this ^ What can have happened m the place where we have tied the bidlock 
and the cock ^ What is the cause of those cries and groans F ” 

Saying this, Dugganna Kaver of Ekkar and TimmuntikAri of TibCra came to wheie thry 
had left the bullock and the cock, 

“A Bhuta, equal to God himself, has now come to this village/^ siiul the} to each other " 

They went to the village called Berke of Tahgadi. They brongJii with tliem ilic Imllock 
and the cock, and built two gudts for the use of the Lord Kodamanatfiya. vv was 

built in the south for the Bhuta of Peiinja, and the cock and the bullock ^\vvi^ ofTcu-d/llicrc 

• Kodamana%a required that both a < 7 ?fidA and a palace should ]je built for liiui. A 
worked by three hundred men fell in pieces. In the oast is the viILtgi^ Pen nja, and m the 
nest IS the hill Dermja, and the fruit of alltlie trees lying between the two plans All duwn, 
ho a gudi and a palace were built for Kodamanatfiya. 

The Bhuta required that the ceremony of raising the flag in honor of Vjslmu hliould be 
performed, and he then became known in that village as a Blifiia, ami csiubiisluMl hiui.self m 
that place. 


BTJEHELL MSS.— Ko. 7. 

THE ACTS OP EAHAPIDITAYA. 

OnginaI.in the Malayafam character recorded by a Tuiitri (Tulu BrAiniiai.i) for Dr. I’.iiniell 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS., Original, text and tiauslatiuii, ocrupich iciur.s 1:10 fn 
ld9 inclusiTe in Burnell’s MSS. 


4. A CblLSXCIitiUJl. 


The Bhhta descended into the Tulu c'ountry from the ,jMh. Uis groans wore In ard in the 
tour worlds, and his cries iu the three worlds. 

hunw^® tlie Baiiakma of EiinekaUn, arid the Ballaknia of santikallu. Jio I.ruanui 
huown as a Bhuta able to give life and also to send distress to mankiml. 

He came to the Berke of BafijipaOi. and savr four children, all bon. ,if our inutio.r. 

““ 

In the summer, a younger and an elder brother quarrelled with one another. 

house of the fnaste!rf^angllore“^ 

1 , , 

SaraSlme m the viHage Mo^^rnM f 1 c-uuic in a plam untued 

pleasure gardeuin BantwAi Th! T of Panomog6r, and the 

Tbeypasseda-banyautreco n the bank ol a rivn- ..t AmdaiHpa«a 


® Irrigating apparatus. 
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m the village Ambad^cji, They passed the spot called Pilipahjer^ and TTlavuttii in Tnmbd. 
They passed the temple of the god V^rdeSvar and the gudi clidvadi and Majabbidm They 
passed the tank called G-ujjerkedu, and arrived at Mangalore. 

The Kattn^ of Mangalore saw them and asked the Bhatfca: — 

‘‘ Where did yon come from ? Where are yon going to • 

In the Berke of Panjipadi, we four children were born of one mother. We quarrelled 
with one another. Therefore I am going to a country, where my eyes cannot see and my ears 
cannot hear,” said the Bhatta to the Kartn of Mangalore. 

Do not go to a country, where your eyes cannot see and your ears cannot hear. * I will 
give you a palace m the village Ulaytir,’’ said the Kartu. 

The Bhatta accepted the palace in Ulavur. He repaired it and dwelt m it. At the hour 
of midnight he wept bitterly, shedding heavy tears, and said — “Oh ^ there is no woman in the 
palace built by me. There is no she-buffaloe and calf in the cow-pen.” 

“ Why are you weeping thus ^ I will bring a woman to your palace,” said Kanapaditaya. 

He went to the Beike of Panjipadi. He saw the two persons, Hartus of Palli and 
Kunyarap^di, and cast them into the river IST^tr^bvati, and, crossing the river at the Tiber 
(tJppinangadi) ferry and the HandS-var ferry, he came to the Safija ferry, crossed it, and 
proceeded to the math m Tumbe belonging to the sv^nH of P§javar. He went on to the 
Sandi ferry to perform the sandliydvandana ceremony. While he was doing this, he saw a girl 
of mature age floating up and down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide. 

^ This girl IS not born of men. She must have been sent here by God himself,” said he 
to himself 

He sent a messenger to the palace in Ulavur, aud the Bhatta came to the Sanja ferry. 

“ So you have come, my niece said the Bhatta. 

He took his niece by the hand, and led her to his palace in Ulavur, wherein there was no 
woman ; and when that year had passed and the next one had come, the girl was married to 
the Kartu of Kumbaje. After going to her uncle’s palace^ she was proceeding to Kumbale, 
whither the Bhuta Kanapaditaya followed her. 

At Kumbale he entered a weeping child, and he killed a calf. The Kartu of Kumbale 
wondered what all this might mean, and he asked a soothsayer. 

“ A Bhuta has followed your bride, and you should offer sacrifice and food to him,” said 
the soothsayer. 

“ Mention all the articles that are required for the offering and sacrifice and for the food,” 
said the Kartu. 

“ Balls made of eleven sirs of rice, sixteen torches, a thousand sirs of fried rice, a thousand 
sirs of beaten rice, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts, twelve bunches of plantains, 
twelve cakes of palm-sugar, twelve hudtes^ of gU are required,” said the soothsayer. 

Kicbhe, the Pombada, came to act the part of the Bhuta, and stood prepared to become 
possessed. He put on the dress appropriate to the Bhuta, and required, by signs, the articles 
of food to be brought. One thousand si? s of fried rice were brought. Thrice he threw up 
three balls of rice ^ He devoured the sacrifice and the food, and shewed his belly, pointing to 
it, to the Kartu of Kumbale. He thus shewed him that he was not satisfied ^ * 

“ I have offered you so much sacrifice and food, yet your belly is not satisfied. Heturn 
to the country from whence you came,” said the* Kartu. 


* I e , tiger-cage. 


c J. master. 


6 Half a sir. 
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wili go back to the country from whence I came/’ said the Pombada. 

The Bhuta came to Halapinkolasara, and demanded that a yzidi should be built for him m 
Kanap^di, and a ^iidi was accordingly built for him in Kanapadi He also reqiiiied iiiat a 
should be built for him in Piryodi* He became known as the chief Bhuta of Nalapmkolasara 
and established himself m that place. ’ 


BUBHELIi MSS. — No, 8. 


' THE ACTS OP MHNDIPADITAYA. 

Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tiintii ('Ihilu BiAliman) for I>r. Burnell • 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occapics parts of leave 
129 and 130 of Burnell’s MSS. 

Translation. 


He was known in Kafei as Haiabhairava. 


A man named Yaidyana-tha descended into the Tiiiii country from the and the 

Bhuta followed him. He came to the sdna gndi built by one Kotekdr in Kon<jana. Tak o* 
with him bails of mbJdk'^ and the root of the plant sanjiucum^ he went to tlie Kotobettii Sana 
in Siy^ra, He went to the Siyera giittn. 


In the time of one Ramamindara the ceremonies of raising the Hag and of the car-festival ' 
were celebrated in hi& honor in the KollabetjJu S^na. 

He became knowa as the umbrella (protector) of the village of YerdUr, and lie established 
himself in that place. 


BUEKELL MSS. — Ho. 0. 

THE ACTS OF AMADABI FAS'JABLLI. 

Original in the MalayMam character, recorded by a Tiintri (Tiiln BrAlirufui> for r>r nuriiell 
translation according to Bamell’s MSS. Oi'iginal, text ami translation, ocv.inies kavos 130 
and 131 of BurnelTs MSS. 


EochMva Balial of Handarbefituni'^^ for PuAjurli 

111 the hdu in Barardil, expressed his intention of going to wiinchs tlm giMinlioir of ilm I'eut 
He immediately took his meals and loft the hdn in Hamlilr Bettu i}.. pas,,,! fl„. !,.ui mui free 
m Mahgamef and the U.ana tree in Kollabettu. He crossed a .st n-arn a( XJmmanof tu ami the 
Baptwftlpfitah and another stream at Ad^anda. He approached a pbrne H. ,i sarublzne in 
MogSrna^ and came to the Udu m Barardil. * 

The Bhuta had already entered the actor, apd looked on the faee of KorlnlKa and said - 
You are welcome here ’ I wdl go to you,” ' ^ * 

“ To- a Bhuta, that desires to come to mo, I will not sav nav ff w i i 

Hag be raised. I mil offer to you a pig made of bell-metaJ,” said Koeh.l K a 

oni. 

“f "■ 

.k.B«..wflps,.h,.„a 


' Ashes used by gaiva ascetics for smoamg their IcheH. 
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The Bhuta saw the BalLil falling, for the BallAl fell down m a swoon. Orders were givein 
for all the people to assemble at once, and all his caste men assembled The p? tts?ziz-book was 
referred to, and they found that the cause of the misfortune was Panjurli, who had followed 
Kochalva BalLll. They asked the Bhuta to tell them what he w^anted, and he said that he 
wanted a dagger m his sdna. The dagger used by the Baliai of Aiyyandai (was thrown at 
random and) fell in Mangilam^r. He caused a gudi to be built for Pahjarli in Maiigilamar, and 
caused the ceremony of raising the flag to be performed. 

The Bhuta demanded a car, and became known as one ^of the Pive BixAtas of * 
Ambadadi, serving Brahma* Thus was he established in the sdna in Mangilamar, 

BHBHELIi MSS* — Ha lO. 

THE ACTS OF PILICHAMXJHDI* 

Original in the Malayalam character^ recorded by a Tantri (Tulii Brahman) for Dr. Burnell 
translation according to BurnelPs MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 
131 to 135® mclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 

Translation. 

A man named Mafiju Pahja obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanama, and culti- 
vated one crop on it. Depredations committed by thieves became very great, till not even a 
single tender cocoannt remained on the cocoanut trees. The paddy stored in the yards did not 
remain^ and there was no paddy m the rice-fields. Mah^p Panja told his eldest daughter that 
he would introduce a Bhuta that would be able to put all the thieves to death, and that he 
would go to the kingdom of Baloji. 

He took his food, and tied a turban on his head, and put on his best dress He passed 
Tumbejalajanana and came to the kingdom of Baloli. 

Bfiloli saw him and said to him ; — “ On what business have yon come here, Man ]u 
Pan]a ?” 

I have obtained a piece of land called Tnmbejalajanana, but the ravages of thieves have 
become too great for me, and I, therefore, ask you to gave me a Bhuta that can put the thieves 
to death,” said Manju Pan^a. 

“ What Bhuta shall I give yon ?” said Baloh. 

'‘There is the BhAta PilicMmundi worshipped by you. Give hmx to me,” said Mahjn 
Pahja, and he gave three hundred pagodas to Baloh. , 

When he saw the money, BMoIi entirely forgot his Bhuta He ordered a paAcholi 
betel-leaf to be brought, and the exact figure of the Bhuta to be drawn on it, and he 
gave it to Manju Paiija and* said Take this Bhuta to Tnmbejalajanana and worship it 
with all your heart.” 

Maiiju Pan]a returned to T ambejala;|anana, taking the Bhuta with him, and worshipped it 
with all his heart The Bhiita killed the eldest daughter of Manp Panja, Manju Panja 
himself and a woman named Gauge at the end of six months, one year and two years. 

“ We can no longer worship this Bhuta m a house where there are children and relatives,” 
said the inmates of the house, and taking the Bhuta to the foot of a tree producing stone- 
berries, worshipped it there. The Bhuta required that the sdna in Tumbejalajanana should be 
furnished with a dagger, and established himself in that place. 

When he was about to leave it, he lighted a bell-metal lamp- and shouted out aloud. He 
ascended the hill at A^da^da, passed Irandaipatfa in Mijar, and stopped at the village 


Leaf 134 is blank and leaf 135 is missing. 
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Kumpadavumiira. He left it and passed Bollibettu, and came to PciAr, peopled by one 
liiiiidred men. He saw the Bhhta Balandi and Brahma of Manbet^u. 

He demanded that Ins sd7ia should be furnished with a dagger. The hundred men of 
Berasafoettn assembled on tbe hill of Mtobettu, and areca-nuts were heaped up. A sdna was 
I unit in that place, and the Bh,uta became known as the nmbreila (piotector) of the hundred 
men. 

He left the land of the hundred men,, ascended the hill m Addanda, and came to 
Bollim^rguttn. The people wondered what the cause of tins unforseen nnsioz'tuiie might be 
and refeiied to the jin ai'na-book. 

The Bhuta requiied that a palace should be built for him, and the dagger used by three 
hundred men (was thrown at landom and) fell m the village Mukkodivalakinja. The Blnha 
caused ins stlidna to be built m that place, and finally settled himself there. 


BUBNEBI. MiSS. — No. 11. 

THE STOBY OF TOBAKINAEA. 

Original in the Kanarese character : transliteration by Mr. Ahinner translation from 
Burnell’s MSS ^ checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and traiihlation, uccapies lea\c& I3G to 
142 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 

Text, 


Todakin^ra Baddana. 

Kiru kaAehi wohji, MAehi wonji, Mfichikaijanga daaramane wohji , aulu udyamedi* 
Dharmada-arasu, Ari^ puttuni Kokkei udda. malligcdij nadapei sampigeilu. Ychj. warsa 
nirendu, gadda battundii.. Kali kaledu siri wadyere y6renden| darmada wisulu. Gattada mifctii 
ayere nadudii Bijanakarodu kelesi mage BiM^ikare ullendeni chakri dakulii. Kiku XTddal 
bottugumam kadapudiyeru gu3jari tareda kiru woli tarpudiyeru; mudayi domlmgu pi^ayeru; 
paddayiantaradombugudeppajeru; kade kadi tundu malpajeru ; kel<‘si pudarugu w61e bare- 
payer^, nndi nuppudu tutti kuntudu gali gegi^ barodu andndn iiareycuu. wonp* mfmi 

keiku kordu ayagu sambala koii yen|. Aye Kanchikadaugada aramano biu]iyt‘, kelesi inaga 
illadegi^ w6Ie kondu konye, aye uole %i galigegii lakkiyc bulu pAdi hoklana detie, nmga sUi 
kannadi eit^padi;ye, guiidu katten, parehgi balu imUa pAddn mfuu ben,^ c liaiie, KArichikadaiV 
giida aramanegubatteDharma-arasunu tuye, keimuggiye; battinawu andu andudn panf]eiu, 

Nmakula 3 a]mada laie benla anderu. Clulvaijida nadutu nalu kaiuda* nmkhaiige ittipuh} einii 
dipayeiu^dattu balatti| jagaiia ]6ti pettayeru, worla an wohji trira}i irefu dlpujeiu gellanda 
gliante iiopayeru, bon sankala unpa^eiu, tauu arcwasi citayeru miikkuligedu kiilkyeiu, niutiodu 
desa padundu, arati andu. Kelesi mutta bottepannedu belo maJte, iaitMldn pattinawu karu mutta 
soreyi tingaia btde malte. Kelesi mutti dobhogu dane malpodu uiuleiu dinkuilihulu eiku 
arosnlu }ennedi| sudda^ Mnidu jalaka awadu andoru. Tamj katfaji kore umlu, aulu tiMn keita 
kopparige dipayeui, sarakodya chaucli ninj koppangegn moipaymj. jhuhjradclti ka|ta kariakudu 
lieiidru keipayei^, sura kandelu bendi^ arasu tarek^ meip^em, sara kandcdii ehandi niru 

meipayeii Shin mudi gat^ere wolta pafto Awu andeni chukridakulu. KHwiira^arija patt; 
Boiura bolya patfe, sopu kambati, ireraadure pafte muhkuda Bii^ilugn mmmMii gAwuda pari 
pane kanmi n luchi naneti patfe ugura ditetu dehgidi patte awodu mHlmn araHih;; awenii diAhv 
dakulu kondatb^dii eitu chan* dettundu. Yeukix eitawodu endcuu ; iHui .Cdn kunfa 

angaiu kondatten|, kuppiditti parinmlu kondatii'rij, Dharma-araau 
Ju I I " kuralug^ padaka yCuundi^ nadukn dAim dfmlu kebikn mlittuda chahkuh 

^ndreda nngda 3Aiip(ln, ekkihigi| cimkra hara pAii|Tidi|. keik| < 
hahgArkiddii sihgArAndn. Arasaju Tnlu rftjyadl gato 
3oppun;an4dii dmkridakuJIcM ’ 

jotteiujpppunaga Bangadpd^ ^dmanatba d^wer^ balh inden|. S CMkJk&rya clfiwers ' 
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Lalli iiidern , apaga yerute SettegS^re nalu p:awira yera kondadn Gandapendara bardma malleddii 
japperii , eimi tudu Dliarma-arasulu Channamangale Chaluwaraye inpi yeriita mittij. 
kulludei^, wolagayein, mayodu kulluder^. Subr^ya ddwere stalogu battiuidii, Peiiii 
]appuiiaga SubrS^ya deweru t^yern. Denva dcweru nage Berme taiiaddu malle danti .lagijdu 
yerii jappaiii andein. Cliiikiidayada pandmi oddanadu kote go^a\^adu, sapalodu daii gopuyoru , 
godedij. katk baiclii dipayera. ; aiasu mata poltndu battcni, SnbrJiya dewere stalogu battnix 
dewastliauogu poggiyeru. Miiji suttu ball batterxi, cniu dinata ayaua tuyeini Altxi yeruta 
mittu Kumarad^re Matsyatirtba kadateiu, kofcela. K6pMi Gattala Kadatudn, Wittlagu 
botteini. Paj5.clialiiiga deweren'^ Isuyeru Wittia B^kim^rudu ii{lh|. sawira yerunu tadewondern , 
pull(|re lakkiyeni, Wittla Bakimar Kadatfcudii. Bossawagudil^ Kadambi dilwastanala, SaletCira 
ddwasfcanaLi kadateiu Madungara golidaiilu poitu kaituiidu. Yerii p.ilaya poyyeru Altn 
pullyakclogii lakkudu Dbarmada-uggelu dal pa paly a poyyeiu. Kannandtlru Poyyedaru emu 
kenderu. AkkS-ji Mamuji kalodu nama biriyevu ane katJtudu filndeiuge, kudure kattiidu 
'Saiikiiderige nama kalodl yeru kattadix sfmkodu aududu Poyycdarii yeru kondariyere pidadiyeiu. 
Tana budu kadattixdu padikMuda ane pattiyeni.. Dharmada Uggelu dalpado padpagu batterii ^ 
nrilu. sa wire yerunu tuyenj, taiia kaiimigii wonjila samadii t6ju]i. 1 Dliarinada~ai asu wolagati 
Ghannamangale Clialuwar§,ye inpa ye-runu tuyeru, a yerunu detteru; krayogu dettudij kondu- 
bottixdu toda kukkuda kattiyeiu. Hirudu ]attiidu ]apogu kulli3"eru. Poyyedciru altu bannaga 
yeru ijp, niiuatundu. Yeru pondundudu anyeiu. Jataka-giaba siiddliano tunaga, awii Bhiita 
kulludi yeru, Bhutada inftya dhT.ndu. audxxdu toji battu.ndu A glialigegu Poyyedare <loppa 
3Staxabe beide, ^ya yejjedu Bbtlta j^gadarike battuiidu; aye 1^130 andi|du. lette. Foyye- 
darenu. lette; yeiikulu waslye yenunu kondatteru, yeru iiega tikkuji , ycnkulu yeru® — 

Translation, 

Tkero was a Lower Kailclii and an Upper Ktoclii, and a palace called K^Aeliikadanga, 
dn wllich King Dkarma was boin. He was born on a heap of 'tnalhge lioweis, piled up as lugb 
as a man’s neck, andfon a lieap of sampige flowers, piled up as liisrli as a man’s middle. Seven 
years passed, and then a beard appeared on liis face ! 

“ Who can shave me asked king Dharma. 

** On tiie^otlier side of the is a barber called Binnadikara^’^'^saiS^ 

Ins servants. ^ 

King Dharma sent a m^n to Udda Bettu, and made him bring some small palm leaves, 
and put some 111 the .morning sun, and some in the evening sun. He then made him cut both 
the ends of the leaves, and ordered a man to w^rite a letter to the barber : — 

“ You must start immediately without attending to yotir meal or dress.” 

Thus was the letter written. It w^as given to a messenger, to whom King Dharma paid 
fee. The messenger left the palace of Kanchikadaiiga;, went to the barber, and gave him the 
letter. The barber started immediately. He opened his bag of razors, 111 winch were a looking- 
glass and round scissors, and also a European razor. He kept these all in his bag, and followed 
the messenger. ELeicame to the palace of Kaiicliikadanga, whore he saw King Dharma, who 
saluted him. 

“ It IS well thait you have come here. You had better atten(f to your duty, according to 
ithe custom of your caste,” said King Dharma. 

* A European chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the floor. Two jaqana lamps 
were placed on the loft and right of it. One ser of luce and a cocoaiiut were put on a plantain 
leaf. And then the ringing of a bell was heard, and a edneh -shell was blown, and swishes 
were waved over the king, §vho sat on the chair in half-dress. Pearls were cast, and lamps 

^ [Parti of the tran&liteiated toxt has "been lost'and it ends abruptly bore — ■ En.] 

10 [Poi Bijauagar aiipaieutly, — To ] 
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were waved before Ills face. Tlieu fclie barber came up to King' Dliarma and shaved Ins fact 
and then shaved him from head to foot 

“ What IS the remedy for the sin of touching a baibev ashed the servants. 

King Eharma replied — “It is necessary to rub the body witli oil and to wash it ui water, 
I have constructed a tank for the purpose.” 

He made Ins servants bring a large pan and a thousand poi,s of cold v/alcr U(M*e ivnuaal into 
the pan Then he made them warm the water with twehe bundle's ol H^'e-wooih ,jnd ponr tlic 
thousand pots of warm water over his head, and afterwards a^Uionsand pois ol cold valor, 

“ Whence are the silken cloths to be brought to wipe the valor from ^\our head r ” aCed 
the servants. 

A black silken cloth ‘manufactured at K^vtlr, a vdnte silken <m(‘ made at BdlCtr, a silkei 
cloth called sojm Kamhati, a silken cloth made at Irawadfira, a stlken (doth o{ vhieh om' piect 
vmuld sti’etch to three hundred gdiiulas^^^ a silken one which can be scuiLc'd vdh a and a 
Silken cloth which can be hidden between the nail and the finger, art' n‘<jUired,” said the kinr'* 

All the silken cloths were brought and the king dried lus Imul vith I hem. ''rh(‘u },{_ 
ordered his servants to dress him. Cloths kept in seven boives vsere hiongfit to htni, ami a]sf> 
jevels kept in seven boxes, and scents kept m bottles. King Dhanna sk on a Ihiroji/un chair 
and made his servants decorate him : — an ornament round lus lu'ck ; n golden }h‘ 1I ahmU liib 
waist , pearl ear-nngs m his cars ; a ring with a pearl ni it as briglii as the >^un, and a i in<*’ vith 
a seal on his fingers, a second necklace round his neck, and a large golden nag on lus arm 
Thus was he adorned with 3 ewels from head to foot. 


Then King Bharina said that he wanted to descend to the Tula country and see 
the Tulu people, and he asked his servijjats . — “ Which xs the way dov n t }n» ghuis 

He started to go down, but on his way he was opposed by SdmanMha at Bangadi and bv 
(the god)‘ Chikkaraya at Shiran. 


It happened that a dealer m cattle, a Settag^re, with a herd of four thousand o.\en vfks 
descond^i^romjjg4or^^ King Dharma moindi.l an ox named Channal 

''mangala Chalnvaraya, belonging t<r*6EL&^*^Eh0ttegara. Tins he did by nuigic jiimI i\w Im'd 
descended by the way of the temple at Snbr^mffiJ 


The god Subra.ya saw this and asked his attendants: — “ W?if) are the per»pie ei rning 
down here, where there are no dems, nor gods, nor nCigas, nor bx'amhu (fUiutikn; Mipt nor to 
myself 


He made his servants bnild a fort of shields round lus temjdi‘, and place cro^-ed > vords 
npon li King Dharma broke them into pieces, came up to Huhrauds temple, and tmiifd it. 
He circumambulated the god thrice, witnessed for ixvo d{i)H n fiaet a! IIm* god. ?iml f 1*011 In 
mounted his ox and passed by the river Knmara and tho Matsyatli'tlm. ffi* po, ed In 
Inglika Eort and the K^p^di Gh^t and arrived at where ht* suw the god Paficiialmga 


That day the herd of foxlr thousand oxen halted in a paddy fkdd <‘a!hMl lii 

but next morning King Dharma and the herd left the place, ami |m sed on b) a plum* -alinl 

Bassavagudi. He then passed by the temples at Kadambi and Sdidthm, ami d vcs gotune 

dark when ho reached a banyan tree at the village Muduhgara. lUn* be niuaiiied llmf an’lil, 

and started early in the morning with the herd, and stopped near a veil ndbib id'im liiim 

Dharma’s Well. 


The news became known to the^Poyyedar of Knnnandtir. 

I have heard that in the reign of Afekajl 'Mtohjl, onr luif,. store had iloj.liu-. ;-. {.i.ii 
norses, and now I shall be glad to possess an ox,'’ said the Foyyecbir. 

[Or Wtiittb 


Oae gdvuda = 12 miles. 
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He staited for the well, and, passing by his Mdii, lie ascended the hill Padikila, and came 
to the plateau of Dharma’s Avell, where he saw and examined the four thousand oxen But he 
could not find one fit for him. Then he saw and examined the ox Channamaiignle Chalu- 
Taraya, upon which King Bharma was sitting, and bought it' He took it to a mango tree, 
whei e the ox was tied up, and then the Poyyedur w’-ent down to a water-course and sat there 
to perform the ceremony of jajmm. On his return the ox that he tied up was missing, and he 
cried aloud that he had lost his ox. He then refeired to his ^atalmmP and found that it was 
the ox on which the BhMa Dhama Arasu^^ had sat, and had concealed it 

Hambe, an attendant, who had followed the Pojyedar, became possessed by the Bhuta^, 
and came trembling and cried aloud “ lidjoT 

He said to the Poyyedar • — ‘*Yoa have bought the ox on which I sat, and now you 
cannot find it, but I shall cause it to be found. For this kindness, I want a matliani in this 
country.” 

Thus spake the Bhuta through Hambe and then the ox, which had disappeared, appeared 
again before the Poyyedar. 

The Poyyedar made his servants build a matham in Upper Kannandflr, and a feast 
was performed in honour of the Bhuta. And as the servant Nambe had become possessed of 
the Bhuta on the hanks of a water-course the Poyyedar named the Bhfita, Todakin^ra. 

Bants from three neighbouring villages came to see the Poyyedar’s festival, and while they 
were on the road a man became possessed by the Bhuta and called the Poyyedar and said • — 

* “ This IS not a matham fit for me. People from three villages are collected here, and I want 

two separate matliams one for your use, and one for the use of the people of the three villages. 

Whom can you induce to build them ^ Who will consent ^ ” 

# 

The Poyyedar and the people of the three villages thought for a while about building a 
second matham* There wms a fit place in a plain called Ulkuhja, and there a matham was built 
and a festival performed in the presence of the Poyyedar and of the people of the three villages.^^ 

* Some years afterwards Tocjakmlbra^® ordered his attendants to be ready to make a march, as 
he wanted to bathe in the Western Ocean, and was accompanied by one Hllatti of Ammanto. 

She said to Todakinara — “ It you are going to take a bath in the Ocean, I shall follow you 

When he heard this he ordered his servants to bring a palankin for Ullatti and seated her 
in it, while he mounted his ox Oharmamangale Chaluvaraya. That same night he and she, 
with all the servants — Piliehavandi, Juma.di, Durugalaya, Verkadi, Mitta Mugoraya, and 
others — started from the temple, and arrived at Hllal, where they bathed m the Ocean 

After bathing they all went to XJliya, where there is a white chapal tree, and beneath this 
Ullatti’ s palankin was put down, and here it was that she asked Todakinara for a matham, as 
that place is a cool one. 

To<j8ikmtoa ordered the eight tenants of the land — oil-makers, Konkanis, Native 
CJhriBtiaiis, and others — to build a matham there, and they built one. A festival was 
performed m honor of both Ullatti and Todakinara at tins matham* 

Todakinara used to call her ^ sister/ but the year after the festival lie said to her — If we 
live together in one matham, the people may scoft, so you had better have this one to yourself^ 
and I will make the eight tenants of the land build a separate one for me in the West/’ 

He ordered them to build him another matham, and they willingly built one in the West. 

Ever since, their festivals are performed in both places even to this day ^ 

Horoscope [J e , Kmg Dharma 'Bi).] 

1C “ Three villages ” is the name of a place between the Verkadi temple and Ittal MIgne 
1C [This part does not appear in Mr. Manner’s version. — Bn.] 
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SOME EEMARKS ON THE KALYANI 

* INSCRIPTIONS. , I 

(1) BtoaAfiadeBa | 

The Kingdom ofBtoahhadesa '' eompiised 
oiiginally only the legion between the Sittang 
liver and the Salween/’^ but in the l£>th centuiy 
ad it included the piovinces of Kusima- 
mandala (Bassein), Hamsavatimandala (Pegu), 
and Miittimamandala (Maitaban) that is to say, 
it extended from the Aiakan Toma on the west 
to the Salween iivei on the east, and fiom 
Khdut, now called Myanaung, on the north to 
Maulmain on the south 

The countiy stretching to the south as far as 
Tenasserim, in the Meigui distuct, bad frequent- 
ly been, m the previous ceiituiy, the bone of con- 
tention between the Muns, oi Takings, and the 
Siamese, and was retained, oi taken possession of, 
by either nation, accoidmg as either happened to 
be the victor The following extract fiom Bow- 
lings Kingdom and Keo^le of Siam, Yol I p 43 
shews that Martaban, Maulmain, Tavoy, and 
Tenasseinn weie subject to Siamese rule m the 
middle of the 14th century A D. — - 

Christian cm, '1350. King TJthong assihnes 
the name Phi-a Eamathibodij appoints his son 
Phra Ramesuen, King of Lophaburi. At that 
time, the following kingdoms wei^ subject to the 
King of Siam — (1) MHaka^ (2) Xava; (3) Tanaosi 
[TenasseiimJ ; (4) Nakhoijshhamaiat [Ligor] , 
(5) Thavai,® (6) Motama [Martaban], (7) Mo- 
lamlong [Maulmain], ” ' 

But the historical records of both coua?.tries, 
however, appear to be silent as to whether this 
tract of country was under Siamese or Taking 
rule in the 15th ceutuiy 

The appellation It^uiahiia, pr K^imsi/nya, 
apparently points to an Indian origin, as do 
those of Rtoapura (Maulmain), of Bdmmavati or 
Bamavati (near Bangoon), and of Bamri, and 
seems to have been originated by colonists from 
India. 

The country of Arramana, mentioned m the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, may be held to refer to 
Bamannadesa, rathei than to Siam or Cambodj^i . 

1 Forchbammer’s Notes on the Early Eisiot y and (7eo- 
Srajyhy of British Burma, J. The Shw& Bagun Bayoda, 
page 3 

8 Tavoy- s E^tmanagara. 

* Now Rangoon. 

5 Mzi IS ‘the eorrnpted form of rdyiX in Taking and 
Burmeee 

*3 Mi/Oo 13 the Burmese equivalent for nagara. [lam 


but as the political ascendancy of these three 
countiies often passed from one to the other piier 
to the 14th century, the apix'lhitiou ap]>earto to 
have been loosely applied TIu' abco(' idenbifica, 
tionis buppoited by the following cvti.iet fiom 
Yorhao' Leg endai ij Ifidoi ij of But ma and AiaLan^ 

p 20 — 

“InA. D 740 PoneiiaK’tdc.iuizir, who was on 
the throne, rcdniilt the aiieuiiit town of Rania* 
nago,^ aftorwaidb called D.igoue '* ’'Plu* 4\ilamg 
history says that tins town was ong in, illy built 
by Arammanaiaza,^ and called Jifii'r him Aiam- 
manamyo,® but in tune ilit' name became cor- 
luptcd to Bamanagomyo 

According to tradition, Thatdii was the oii- 
gmal seat of the Taking ia<a‘ m lndo-Ohiua,„ and 
was built in the 17th «vuimy B. C. This high 
antiquity claimed for tin' foundation of the (*ity 
is, howevei, vitiated by the fa< t that, no mmition 
is made of it in the Kalyani hi.s< nption.s, which 
1 elate that Sonatliera and Etta rat lieia, landed at 
GoUmattikanagara (Aytdbema) in tiie oidiNuHniy 

B. 0. 

Muttima (lilartaban) and Hahis&vati (Begn) 
were founded, I thmk, in the lUii etoiiiuy A. D i 
but the former was of not mueh importam*e id, 
1167 A. D,, 'when it was made the seat of a pio- 
vincial government by Naiapativilqi (Xaiapati- 
jayasdra). Kumma (Bubsian) is luentioihMl m the 
Taking histones as fwmmg part of the kingdom 
of Pegu ill the 7th cimturj A D- 

(2) B&mAdliipati 

The latter b^lf of the X&th century A. D. is 
a brilliant epoch in the history oi‘ Burmese 
literature. The profound peac'e, that was due to 
sheer exhaustion induced by foreign wars and 
internal dissensions, was eminently favounthh* to 
the cultivation of high litm-ary cult-uie Tin* fre- 
quent mtercourse with Ceylon, and the hht'rality 
with winch monastic mstiiutions were supported 
by Burmese Kings in the previoub <*enttiriert, had 
made their capital the 8(‘ai of lt*urning a^id a 
stronghold of Buddhism. The long Huhjei t ion of 
Btoafifiadesa to Biumese rule from the lllh to 
, the 13th centuries had caused ai! poHtieal, rell 


inclined to thiuk that Arramana came from Rmiisolfia mid 
not VKB vend C/. AuMunn and Awnir Kiam. Amomorm 
c=Comorin=iComar Al-QumUr Klnm'r < ’.imlHalia, etc. 
This An or Ar =(P} Arabic article al m namch. Hiuh 
casual prefixes must always be looked out im m pLtee- 
names, when found cornipted m foreign lioijmageH. 
Of. Davi for Ava, or correctly for Ud Avad in Nicola 
Conti’s Tiavels, HaMuyi Society’s Bti p, ll.-Nn j 
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5 ?ious, and mtolieotual life to centre at tLe Bur- 
mese capital (at tliat time Fagan), as is always the 
case 111 tlie Ea.st, and liad accustomed Talaing 
priests, like Bhammavil&sa, from tlie maiitime 
pio\inces to lepaii to it for tlie completion of 
tlieir education Until Dliaminacli4ti came to 
tlic till one in 14G9 A D , the mental eneigies of 
the loiver countiy appear to have been spent in 
squabbles and piofitless leligious contioveisies 
Hence tlieie weie no gieatwiiteis or lenowned 
teaciieis in the Talamg Kingdom, at whose feet 
sciiolais could leceive their instruction. 

Tbe literature cultivated at that period 
was not only that of P^li and Sanskrit, but 
also that of the Burmese The exquisite, 
highly refined, and inimitable poetry of Sila- 
vamsa and Batthas^ra, the great epic poets 
of Burma, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 15tli century, and whose works are men- 
tioned at page 66 of Eorcbhammer’s Jardine 
P? me ^ssay, does not appear to coiroboiate that 
wiiteFs statement made at page 28 of the same 
woi k — ‘‘ A ciitioal study of theBuimese liteiature 
evolves the fact that the Burmese i^iom i cached 
the stage of a tianslatory language at the close of 
the 16 th century, and that of an independent lite- 
rary tongue not much moi e than a centuiy ago ” 
This learned scholar was apparently misled by the 
statement of Native writers, who, in their biogra- 
phical iitotices of their literal y countiymen, gene- 
rally aceoid the first places to the two great poets 
named above But the wealth of imagery and 
allusion, the pine diction, and the teise, logical, 
and masteily style of composition, evinced by the 
works referred to, afford strong and unassail- 
able internal evidence as to the Burmese idiom 
having passed beyond the stage of a translatory 
language at the close of the loth century” 
Besides, the TGt‘nw^gyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B E (1442 AD), that is to 
say, eleven years before the birth of Silavamsa, 
affords coiroborative evidence of the high liteiary 
cultuie of the Burmese vernacular, in that a por- 
tion of it IS written m faultless Burmese metre, 
which has served as the model of later writers 
The list, mentioned in it, of woiks belonguig 
to the Buddhist Canon, of commentaries and 
scholia, of medical, astrological, giammatical, and 
poetical works translated from Sanskrit, 
shews also the keen literary activity of the Bnr- 
mans of that period The divergence between 
the actual fact and the statements of local wi iters 
may be reconciled by ascribing the cause to the 
unreliable historical memoiy of the Burmese 

7 A son and two daughters. The son, Bymnya Tarfi, 
suecoedod his uncle and "adoptive father, Byinnyay^n- 
k’aik, in 141G A. D. The elder daughter was married to 


people, the direct outcome of the ruthless and 
vandalic wais, to which their country was 
spasmodically subjected 

In common with othei Talaing priests of the 
period, Hamadbipati, whose priestly name was 
Dhammadhara, accompanied by his fellow-pupil, 
Dhammafi^na, who was subsequently known as 
Dhammap&la, pioceeded to Ava in bis sixteenth 
year (1422 A D.) and received his mstiiiction 
nnder #Ariyadhajathera, a learned piiest of 
Sagaing. 

A few years previous to this, consequent on the 
death of the great Talamg monarch, Y^zadant 
(BajMhiraja), the kingdom of Pegii had been 
convulsed by civil wars The succession of Byin- 
nya Dhammaia 3 a, the eldest son of the deceased 
king, was disputed by his younger bi others, 
Bymnyayan and Byinnyakaing, who sought the 
assistance of ]>ihal?-Ci (Sihashra), King of Ava. 
It was dining the second expedition of tins Bui- 
mese King that Bymnyayan gave bis sister, Shin 
Sobh, in mariiage to him, as a pledge of his good 
faith. Sh^ Sbbti, who was a widow and 
mother of , three childrens'^ accompanied her 
husband to Ava (1425 A. D ), and there made 
the acquaintance of Dhammadhaia and Dham- 
maoana, whose intelligence and nationality 
mduced her to become their supporter After the 
death of 3>ihdl?u, Shm Sohfi was not satisfied with 
her life in the palace The intiigues, political 
convulsions, and rapid changes of kings, brought 
about through the instrumentality of her rival, 
Sobum^, appear to have bewildered her and made 
her feel that her position was precaiious in the 
extreme She, therefore, longed to he once more 
in her native land, and secured the assistance of 
the two Talaing piiests, Dhammadhara and Dham- 
manana, m the prosecution of hei object Amidst 
much dangei and under gieat difficulties, the 
paity left Ava in a country boat and ai rived safely 
at Fegu in 1429 A D , wheic Byiniiyaytm had 
become king nnder the title of Bymnyayank’aik. 
Twenty-six years later, in the absence of male 
hciisof Yazddant, Shin SobtL became sovereign 
of Pegu by popular choice under the title of 
Bymnya T‘6. 

Dhammadhara and Dharamaiiana were well 
provided for, m token of the Queen’s appreciation 
and gi atitude for the services rendered by them 
during hei flight to Pegu. Subsequently the for- 
mer, who was a native of Martaban, of obscure 
paientage, and was then :^own as the L^k- 
pymgyaung-pdngyl, but who had unfrocked 

Bjinn;^aen, Governor of Ba-ssoin, and tlic younger to 
Dbammachcli 
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himself at her request, was appointed to be 

the Heir Appsurent, while tlie lafctei was put m 
piison for haibouiiug evil designs against his 
sovereign 

In her choice of a successor, and m excluding 
her own blood relations from the succession, Shin 
Sobd was guided by her knowledge o£ human 
nature, and actuated by a noble desiie to secure 
to the Kingdom of Ramannadesa firm and wise 
adnimistration under an able and competent 
ruler, and Dhammadhaia was eminently qualified 
for the task 

The only opposition against which the Heir 
Appaient had to contend was that of Bymnacin, 
Governor of Eassein, a son-m-law of Shin Sobd. 
He headed a lebelhon, but was shortly aftei slam 
m battle 

Shin Sobd entrusted Dhammadhaia with the 
affairs of the government, while she retired to 
Dag6n (Rangoon) to pass her remaining in 
doing leiigions woiks and in peacefr’ contem- 
plation The site of hei residence is ^till known 
to this day as ^hin Sbb-amydo. She m 3 469 
A. D., at the ,age of 76, and was gcceeded by 
Dhammadhara, who had married younger 
daughter The Talamg clergy nobjUty 
confierred the title of Dhammach^tS^^c new 
King because of his wide aud varied 
of his thorough kB-owledge of the Buddhist ill||||^ 
tuies He subsequently assumed the titles^ 
Bam&dhipati, 3‘inbyaym (Setagajapati) and 
Sinpavaramahddhammardj ^dhirdj d He was, 
however, best known among the people of Burma 
as Diiammaohdti 

Dhammachett held friendly intercourse with 
the luleis of Ceylon, Northern India, Siam, and 
Cambodia He sent two religious missions : 
one to Buddha Gay^-in 1472 A. to report on 
the sacred Buddhistic buildmgs commemorative 
of the life of its founder , and the other to Ceylon, 
in 1475 A. D,, to establish beyond doubt the 
apostolical succession of the priests of Kaman- 
badesa, by deputing twenty- two iMras and as 
many younger priests to receive their upasampadd 
ordination at the hands of the I^Iahavih^ra sect 
founded by Mahindamahathera m the 3id century 
B G, The result of the first mission was the 
construction at Pegp of religious edifices in 
Imitation of those at Buddha Gaya, and that 
of the second was the consecration of the 
Kaly^ni-sima by the priests, who had leturned 
from Ceylon • 

8 Phayre’s mstorp of Burma, p 85, As a matter of 
fact, Dbammaohetl was 56 years old when he became 
l^egent, and 6S when he became King During the 


Dhammachcti fully justified the choice of his- 
mothci-in-law, and “thomgb brought up fiom 
eaily youth m the seclusion of a Buddhist monas- 
teiy until he was moie than 40 yeais of 
pioved to he a wise, able, and heneticent luler. 
He was a man of great energy and cax)aeity, and 
throughout ins long leign of thirty years, coiihu- 
Mated his power and extended tlic boundaues of 
Ins Kingdom castwaid without any bloodshed. 
Moieover, ho tiied his best to feeeuie the welfaie 
and prosperity of his people^ and to leeoiip the 
strength and resourceb of the eouutiy, which had 
well-nigh been cxhausti^d dm mg the wars with 
Burma and the rebelhoiits headed by Takiing 
piinces. He was a good judge and legisliitoi A 
compilation of Ins decisioiiH is ext.mi, and the 
Dhammacheti-dliammasattiiam was compiled 
under his direction. He died in 1492 A. B 
at the ripe age of 66. The funeral lionoius of 
cdiakiavariin or universal monandi piiid to 3nm 
ciftei his death, and the biuhling a pag(^da over 
his ])ones, ]>ear testuumiy to ilje great e.^teem 
love, and admiiatum with wlueh li(‘ was regaided 
by his subjects. 

aiio dynasty, to winch Dhanmuieheti maybe said 
to belong, is that founded by WAgarh, a Talamg 
adventurer fioiu Siam, who, during the dismeim 
beimeiit of the Buiiuese Umpire, <*tm.se(|U('nt on a 
Chmese invasion neai ihceh^werdtlu^ iJJth century 
A D, Seized the goveinnnmt of Martaban, and 
the Buimest‘ Ihreen sent agaimst liim 
uK»ieaH«‘d m importance 
tfii its y>f jjower was it'aehed 

under YiizMarit {Di8o41.Lh‘J A I) V lh(*vu>us to 
W%arfi’s rebellion, the maritime prouiuvb had 
been under Burmese rule hiu<t< tho roiiquoHt of 
Thaton by Anbrat^azo m the 11 th eeniiu^ A*D. 

<8) BhammAadkarAjA 

It 18 necessary, 1 think, to e\pUm the attitude 
of native BurmoHe sciudafb towaids the great 
Buddhist reformer, Asuku. 

The following is the list, aeom‘diijg b, the Ifa- 
lidmmsa,oi the countries t.> whieh mi..utmariefe 
were sent at the conclusion <»£ the Thiid Buddhist 

Council: — 

Name of cowntry N itmi' if m iimiouii n/ Rent. 

(1) Kasmlra-Gaiwlhara . Mtijjh.mhkidlHn.i 

(2) MaMsamamWa Mai'ifiadvutlu'ia. 

(3) Vanavaai E.ikkliitatliiVa.’ 

(4) Apartotaka Yfi.a-iJh.uua.awkhita, 

thenu 

mtorval of sovon yoara, ho rulwl nSiMai-r«4.h'h« in the 

name of Shin Sibfi, who tea retiied tu Itat'ou (Uangooaj, 
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(5) MaMrattlia Mahadkammarakkliita- 

thera. 

(6) Tona MaMrakkliitathera. 

(7) Hiniavanta Majjhimafcbera. 

(8) Suvannablndmi *• Sonatliera and Uttara- 

th^ra 

(9j Lanktldipa® Makamahindatliera. 

TIi€ following extract from The Cave Temples 
of India by Fergnsson and Bmgess, p 17, will be 
of value kere, as indicating tlie identification of 
tiie countries named in the above list 

‘‘ After a great Council of the Buddhist Piiest* 
hood, held in the 1 7th year of his (As oka’s) reign, 
ii46 B 0 , missionaiies were sent out to propa- 
gate the religion m the ten following countiics, 
whose position we aie able, even now, to ascertain 
With veiy tolerable precision from their existing 
denominations — 

(1) Kasmira, 

(2) G-andhara (or Kandaliai) ; 

(3) Mahisamandala (or Maisdr) ; 

(4) V anavasi (in Kanai a) ; 

t5) Apar^ntaka — ‘ the W estern Country, ’ or 
the Konkan, — the missionaiy being 
Yavana-Bharmarakshita ; — the prefix 
Yavana apparently indicative of his 
being a Greek, or foreigner at least , 

(6) MahAiattha (or the Bakhan) , 

(7) The Yavana eountiy (perhaps Baktria), 

(8) Himavanta (or NepM) ; 

(9) Snvarnahhfimi (or Burma) ; and 

(10) Ceylon. 

His own son, Mahendra,* and daughter, San- 
ghamitia, were sent with the mission to Ceylon, 
taking with them a graft of the Bodhi tree at 
Buddha Gaya, under which Buddha was supposed 
to have attained the supreme knowledge.” 

The native writers of Burma, however, 
both lay and clerical, aver with great serious- 
ness that the Apar&ntaka referred to is 
Burma Proper, winch comprises the upper 
valley of the Irrawaddy, that Ydna is the Sha.n 
<5ountry about Chiengmai (Zimme), that the 
scenes of the Milinda Fahhd were laid m that 
State, and that, with the exception of Him&- 
Fanta, which, they say, comprises five coun- 
tries subject to China, of Suvannabhfimi and 
Lank^dipa, the remaining countries mentioned are 
situated in India. Such flagrantly erroneous 
identification of classical names has arisen from 
the national arrogance of the Burmans, who, 
after their conquest of the Taking kingdoms on 


the sea-boaid, proceeded to invent new stones 
and new classical names, so that they might 
not be outdone by the Takings, who, accoiding 
to their own history and tiaditions, leceived the 
Buddhist religion direct fi om missionaries from 
India . The right bank of the Irrawaddy river 
near Pag^n was accordingly re-named Suna- 
paranta, and was identified with the Apar&n- 
taka mentioned in the above list This is but 
one of the many instances of the ‘ lying gabble,’ 
as Cunningham aptly teims it, of the native his- 
toiians, and indicates the extx'eme care and judi- 
cious discrimination that is lequired in utilizing 
their writings m the compilation of a history of 
theii country. 

A similar xdiosynciasy on the part of Cambodian 
wiiteis was noticed by Mouhot, who says m his 
Travels in the Central Paifs of Indo^China (Yol 
II pp 8 and 9) ‘‘All tiaditions being lost, the 
natives invent new ones, accoidmg to the measme 
of their capacity ” 

Taw Sein-Ko 


TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL 
TRIBES. 

I am greatly interested in the paper by Dr. 
Waddell on “The Tiaditioual Migrations of the 
SantalTiibe” which appeared ante, Yol XXII 
p 294 fi 

I have, during the past few years, been trying to 
trace the Santais, by means of their tiaditions, 
from the north-east of India along the valley of 
the Ganges to Chutia Nagpur, and I am delighted 
to find that Dr Waddell has turned his atten- 
tion with the same object in the same direction. 

The Kokrian tribes, of which the Santals are 
one, would seem to be splmters broken from a 
larger mass, who, at different periods, have sought 
refuge in the hilly fastnesses of Chutia Nagpur, 
The time elapsing between each successive in- 
road of fugitives must have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to admit of the feeling of kmship being 
obliterated, otherwise they would have re-united 
into a compact people. ^ 

Efforts have been made to identify the coun- 
tries, rivers, forts, etc., mentioned in the tradi- 
tions of the Santals with those of Similar names 
in ChutiA NAgpur. Localities have in many in- 
stances been found bearing traditional names, and 
the inference has been drawn that it was here that 
the traditions of the Santdls took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed But only a 
slight knowledge of these traditions is necessary 
to shew that ihey belong to a much more i emote 


® It IS one of the objects of theXalyanl Inscriptions record that the forms of the Buddhist Religion prevai^' 
mg m Burma and Ceylon were ultimately blended 
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period than the location o£ the Santals m Cliutid. 
Kdgpiir, and to coimtines separated fiom it hy 
many hundreds of miles 

The theory which seems to me capable of ptroof 
IS that the SantlilSj or lather the people of whom 
tliey are a portion, occupied the country on both 
sides of the Ganges, but moie especially that m 
tlib north Staiting from the iioith-east they 
giadually worked their way up the valley of the 
Ganges, till we find them in the neighbouihood of 
Beiiaies with their head-quai ters near Mirzapiir 
Heie the main body, which had kept the 
northern bank of the iiver, crossed and, headmg 
southwards, came to the Yindhy^ hills This 
obsti notion deflected them to the left, and they 
at length found themselves on the table-laud of 
Ohntia Nagpur. Examining this theory, we find 
their supposed route strewed with lelics and 
i emmiscences of their occupation The ti aditions, 
in which an account of these migrations is pre- 
served, aie not the exclusive proxieity of the 
Santals, but aie also claimed moie oi less fully 
by the other Eolarian tubes. 

Like many other emigrants, the Santals earned 
With them to their new homes clieiished memories 
of the land from which they had been diiven, and, 
as in America, Canada, Australia and elsewhere 
we come acioss such familiar names as London, 
York, Perth, Melbourne, etc , so also the Santals 
transplanted many names from the banks of the 
Ganges to the country of their adoption, Cliutia 
Nagpur. We know the Bomans weie at Ch(’‘ster 
and Lancastei, and in like manner we can say 
that the Santals lived in Oiiliai, Champa, Bdlawa 
and Kan a, although none are to bo found there 
at the present day 

Dr. WaddelTs identification of Chhai, Champa 
and Khairagarh is I consider, corr(‘ct, but J 
think he is at fault when ho seeks to idtmtify 
BCihiliri Pipihri with a pre-Aiyan settlement on 
the south bank of the Ganges near Chuntlr ealhMl 
Pipri, and the AMrt country Hiluhri Pipihu 
would require too much twisting to fit into Ahiri 
and Pipri. • 

Dr. WaddelFs attempt to identify ** their dei- 
fied mountaiq, Marang Buru, or the Great Hill 
with ^Parasn&th is evidently a mistake. The 
BantMs have not, and never had, a sacred oi 
deified mountain. The Marang Bum of their 
traditions is the Great Spiiit, or the chief object 
of worship, Burn m old SantMi having always this 
meaning. It is equivalent to Bonga m modem 
SantMi Bwnc, as meaning an object of worsliin 
is retained to this day in many of the formulas 
of worship, and with objects connected therewith. 
Tory often we find the two terms joined together, 


the more lecent being icqiiiied to explain tlw 
older, as Maiang Bum Bonga Jhiiii m modern 
Santali means a muuntain, and Maiang Buru 
has been enoncoiisly tianslated by all pievious 
wniors as the Gieat Mountain. 

As anothci instance of tlic bame kind I may 
mention that of the Damuda River, winch by the 
by IS not the name by which the Baiitals know 
it, as Dr. Waddell in Ins note <tnie, Yol. XNII 
page 295, seems to suggest In old SantairtliJ 
word for ‘iivcr’ was uai, Tn tli<*ir tiaditions they 
speak of the Gang-tiai, the S.uig.nm, the Oham- 
nai, etc. In modem S.nitrdi the woid for huvu*' 
is f/aila, but the old name still adhei'cb to the 
Darauda, with this ov(‘tq»tv()u that it has now 
become a piopier name, the Damuda ])enig called 
the Nai, and sometimes the Nai-gmla I am 
also extieinely doiildful as to the acmiacy oi 
Di Waddeirs etymology of Damiida. 

Among the names ibimd m the 8anUl ii-adi- 
tions, which are easy of uhmt iIkmI e >u, [ may men- 
tion the following riviu’s, r/.i , (Jang-nai, the 
Gango.s, Jom-nai, the Jumiul, Sang-nai, the Son 
and Gham-nai, an ajliiieni of tie- Mammia, which 
flows for a coiiKiderabb* disiam'. through the 
centre of tin^ Khamaru* Di\ if^ion. 

AuitirbeiU is given m tie* Hnv,-^J,uja as one of 
the provinces in the aiieioat M,idhjado.sa, 

Beluwa is mentioned by lArMiitgoimoy Martin 
in lijs work on the //Ah//// o/ Imluh 

hat I am imalde at j:»ri m, to lot ale it more 
act ui'jitely. 

Kcr^ijJim/uuii in HliuhAi.'t.l i (I'r iCiirt of the 
Sanidl i] iuhinaiH 

Amber is the old town no;n J itpur. 

Ohitiabutd is the Santa! ( 'lotraluini]) 

Many more nibluneo-., m vU-eh id- utdicritjr.n is 
possible, might be gnem but 1 n Irani from Irc^, 

iiU'^sing £ui ther on y. nu j ,at e. 

(hXMVBELh, 

J nr CV/mc/i of ,SVe//oie/ 8 (u* d 

M (Hiin ti, JjTu h h k u in . 


A lAIiLK (iK IXTFI.'C \J, ■Vl,"i isj, rV!M'X(iEn 
MONTHS (>|- 'J 111-; ilAld (■.MHA-JJAU 

Thort«!(.iiq,.«iv-iii" ..I, ty 

of Intarcalary and K\i.un«.Hi Months of ths 
Hindu Calendar, i’of the f viuri li Bal.a years 
1 to 2106 , is u I'cjij.iilui 111 II I,)' ,t 
y«yto I'l'of, Kcni l..,U liiii.ii' ( li)i it.iv, j.ubliiilied 

‘'’-‘''''I'- !■ 'O .'its-.?:!, 

ofaMaiMurooiuldy 4 Jn.lnapm- 

Mc. Tliu 'I'aliii. „ |.|,..ly i, fu .4 a.,, ia verify- 

ms? ancknt Huidu dan,., 


J P. fLEIT, 



Intel calaiy and Expnnered Months, and tlie 
Saka Teais (expiiod) of tlieir Occuirence 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP, 

No 23 

I. 

In tlie Journal Asiahqiie ioi 1892 M. Senart 
Cv.)iitmues his iiirdluable notes on Indian E}iigia- 
phy, with an account of the new veision of the 
SaliasrAm inscription discovered by Mr.Iiewis 
Rice in Mysore This is a subject familiar to the 
*icadeis of the Indian Antiqnmy^ and I need not 
deal fuither with it heie 

M. Xieon Eeer gives two aiticles^ on L'Enfer 
lachen, eominenciug with an account of the 
hells of Buddhism, and concluding with one of 
those of Brahmanism The ai tides aie learned 
and complete, and should be lead in conjunction 
wutli Di ‘Waddeil’s account of the Buddhist 
Wheel of Life m J A 8 B foi 1892, and wuth 
Babd Sarat Ohandia, I)«as’s ai tides on Buddhist 
Hells m the joiiiiial of the lecently staited 
Buddhist Text Society The Hell -nigh tmaies of 
both these leligions ai*e compaied by M Feer 
with consideiable acumen, ahd he shews that, 
though the Buddhists hoi lowed then system 
of infernal regions fiom the Bidhmans, they 
modified it, multiplied it, and added new 
Hells with all the luxuriance of Oiiental fancy 
Fiom them again the Bialimans boirowed some 
uf then inventions, altering them to suit their 
own theaiies m doing so The last article 
'Concludes with a useful alphabetical list (with, 
references) of all the BTarakas, the names of 
wliidi the authoi has come acioss in his reading. 
Theie are ninety of them. 

With these exceptions, the Journal Asiatique 
for 1892-93, so far as its numbers have come into 
my hands, is devoted to articles dealing with 
Arabic and Egyptian antiquities. A new series 
of volumes commenced in J anuarj 1893. 

II . 

Kaviratna Abhinhsa Chandra’s editions of 
Hindh medical works leceive deserved praise 
fiom M Barth, m the Revue Critique for Maicli 
7th, 1892 The Kaviratna has not only published 
texts of the Charaka and Suiitita Samhitds with 
commeiitaries, but is also issuing fi’om the pi*ess 
a useful translation of the former The Biblio- 
theca Indtca tianslation of the Buh'uia has been 
delayed by the nnfortunate death of its trans- 
lator, Dr Uday Chand Dutt, and hence the 
translation of the Charaka is doubly welcome. It 
may be added that a similar woik was also 
commenced in 3870 by Dr. Mahendra LAI Sircar, 
but it never got beyond the fiist* fasciculus. 


In the nuinber for Maicli the Slst, M V. 
Hem y gives a blight leview of Pi of Lefmann’s 
life of Franz Bopp The learned Heidelbcig 
piofesboi, who is one of the few scholais wdio can 
claim a thoiough woikmg acquaintance wirh 
the whole of the MtihCibluhata^ fiom cover 
•cover, and who is best known to the outside 
woild by his -well illustiated Histoiy of Ancient 
India, was excellently fitted for the task 
As M Hemy tiuly remaiks, the lustoiy of 
I Bopp’s life IS moie than a sample biogiaphy 
It IS the lustoiy of a new-boin science, which, 
undei his auspices, and along the path ivhich 
he traced for it, has since piogiessed -with 
giand stiides Bojip’s name is so familiar to us, 
that to, many it seems difficult to believe that he 
died so long ago as the year 1832, at the com- 
paratively eaily age of foity-oiie All his best 
woik was done in the last ten years of his life, 
duiing which theie appealed fiom his hand 
seveial Sanskrit texts, his Glossal y, his Sanskrit 
Giammar, which is still one of the best in 
existence, and finally Ins immoital Comqyta ative 
Qyammarof the Lido-Eiuoqoean Languages Dr. 
Lefmann’s biogiajbliy is described as at once able 
and sympathetic 

The most impoitant ax tide in the Revue Cri- 
tique, on Indian subjects, which has appealed m 
1892, IS M Baith’s leview of Sylvain Levi’s 
History of the Indian Theatre This brilliant 
Sanskritist has worthily taken up the mantle 
dropped by Wilson more than sixty years pre- 
viously It says much for the soundness of that 
great scliolai’s woik that it stifficed students for 
so long His Hindu Theatre has ever since - 
occupied a place of honour on the libraiy shelves 
of every student of Indian literatuie But even 
m tins case knowledge has progressed, and the 
desiie to know more hais incieased, so that Pi of 
Levi’s woik will be found most acceptable by 
eveiy student. M. Barth’s thoughtful and , 
learned review will command instant attention. 
It is more than a review, for it proposes explana- 
tions of doubtful points, as when, for instance, 
be suggests that the meaning of the difficult teim 
hhdi aii vrith is the style of the hharata, oi actor, 
when he acts and speaks under his own name, as 
m the prologue, and, now and then, elsewlieie in 
the di'ama, when he recites the bliaiata Mvgas 
An idea of the oompiehensive nature of M 
Levi’s work may be gatheied fioniaveiy biief 
statement of its contents. The first part deals 
with the theory of the diama acooi ding to the best 
Sanskrit historical writers, and the author do«^s 
not fail to point out how their teaching has been 


^ In Yol. XX. and in Tol. I. of the new senes. 
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i^nxutely followed m all the plays Vlucli have coxne 
d,AUitotis This IS followed by a histoiy of iudiaii 

d! aniatio liteiatm c, in wliioli M Levi has analysed 
in detail tlie piinoipal diamatic woiks luid 
ni\eii moie or less complete de&ciipitions oi otlior 
l"^ss impoitant oiicSh Tlie oiigms of tlu* Hmdd ^ 
theatieaie next discussed at length They aio 
traced down £i oui the Yedic hymiu t<i the master- 
pieces of Kalidasa and Bliavablidbi The line of 
descent is admittedly incomplete, foi tlieio is a 
gap, legaidmg which wo know nothing, hctweoii j 
the iiidimentaiy mdications, which Ave obsOi.\e in 
eaily Indian Liteiatnie, and the sudden appeai- 
ance of a complete diaiuatic theory and. of com- 
plete diamas of high liieiary nieiil 

The histoiy of Saiishrifc drama, is, iii. fact, 
that of classical Sanskrit itself. It springs 
suddenly into ezisteiice, like Mineiva, aimed 
at all points The iniiucnce of Gioek art 
has been ci edited with its mveiition, hut this 
luopositiom IS stieiiiioiisly denied by M Levi, 
uliile his 10 viewer giws . a luoie cantiuub 
A-ei diet of “not pi oven ” Most pi ohably M Levi 
IS right when he maintains tl:^it the true i udi- 
inentaiy attempts of the Indian diama Avtne 
feiiched in the veinaoulai of the time, and that 
it was not till tlie vernacular authois had 
a(%uiied a ceitain skill, that the diamatio foim 
was adopted by Sanskrit wi iters. I hai^e more 
than once maintained myself , that Sanskrit, both 
as a language, and as a literature, owes more 
to the vernaculars of the centuries preceding 
our era, than most European scholars are at 
present willing to. allow It is the same at the 
• pi esent day Nothing good and oi igmal is d( >ne in 
r,he Axu naculai , that is not taken up and imitated m 
Sanskrit by the 'pamlits Just as the Prakrit 
^aptcUahJ^d of Hala may be claimed as the origin 
of erotic poetry in BtCnskrit (compaie, for 
instance, the* attiibuted to Bhartrihori''^); 
*soin modern times, the inconipai able SaVsai of 
Bihari Lai, — seven cciituiies of Hindi stanzas 
jiossessiiig a giace a^id a mastery of language 
V. inch Kalidasa would have envied, — did not 
fulfil its fate, till it had been tianslated into or 
imitated in very neat Sanskrit verses, each with 
I to appropiiate coinmentaiy, by Paramdmmda, in 
hiis iupara-i>itpta^nhhd So it has been with 
t tilers No great Hindi aiiihoi lias been let alone 
b}. the ^landith of the 16tli and 17th centuries. 
Even TiiFst Das, the apostle of teaching m a 
hiiigii<}.ge “ undorstanded of the people/^ Avas not 
sacred to them, and I have heai d (though I have 

® I may note in passing- that Blmrlnhari’s iaLahm 
wore the first Sanskrit book tianslated into a European 
angnage. They wero translate^ into Dutch c. 1G40, by 


noAxi seen it) of an olaboiat-o Baiiskni. coiLUUt ntaiy 
to Malik Muliainm.urs Aein.i- uku Pad 
iSdj 111 pnlwiti ‘^ifdd po t ) a la <'1 (1-111 1 1 a II dh i 

S<inskrit uaid to jUiisU.d.o Llic uiiimgw of a 
Muhaunii.idon saint’ It !■> .-uho-imit maL* rlu 
ashes of the old BiUmk.uas iuni in thou hed at 
the bottom of tbe Ganges 

M B.uth ACiy pjepeily diUAvs ai.ieniior. t 
the improbabLlity of the Saunkrit drama over* 
Doing a folk-drama, - “ a. pMpalai < v|M»-itu,n ct* 
a well-knossu sui>.)e< t \shieli ui, atif-mbd 
thi‘ sake of iisiite.aiA gi.nrs Cdoma b,>li 'v.> 
that thcie e\i‘r wa*. u ,i in knhr., / 

{ ould have unde!.aoM(l, .a \ itioie diPiK uk 
passages of Bluivabhut! af hi A lieaniig, \uMi- 
oiit pievious -tudy. What list-a ar<‘ Wf- i(» -av 
of the less <1 id PmPt iki.ipn* ,, and ti- ' 

herd uf the (‘oininon folk, uiio m-oatt-d 

these pel foi main es ? No* taa* unid t.niid Ui v 
Imve understood, an.V luoio itau a I'e hiM laid* 
andieiic(‘ at home no \ malm land, a 
mmslei play, or ils*[»i‘oit»'‘,uo I’ho / foaa/ > a* 'it 
to these lepieM iitanoii , bo< an e Ilia l.oigtiac.^ 
Av'ds c/i.fwni’d/.a/va ,uid t he 1 a a ur\n ihi-ia bataitst 

*the s<ud it was i ha uiifiLih a Novvinav i> 

custom a giealer bare tliaii iii ladii Tlia otf 

lady at home AV ho loA ed her lhi*h‘. bal fell 
conitbit fioiu tiiiit ]'!<*'• a*d vviOil ** A!** u|intaihi<i, 
is cl type of the 1ml mu urn » <hi iom imitb 
the hU-raiy class, wiio iiad the eai oi tlm a v\iiit 
paid foi tin- lepri-seuiatloii, I " ih*- dr.mi,! . lo 
Sanskrit and in Piakrii mad- du 

speelators .n eaj»t thH Imr to ah no be * at . '*pia 
ciatioii of tin* pteea. am! ih'T ,He<|ai)'*. va" 
aided by tin- pleiHtiro dmued fixia 1 1 m a isrg, 
from lln‘ inimng fiom ifa-dit - ,a!i^ oinitt, 
pistastln- mnliil air lha* h* an ha»iaii 

opera, not. oiu* \v<*id of \die 0 |t«r<.ut.oi' 

the amlieiiee i-mi uiid« r I a I'd India * O'a -Miig- 
ing, like the rest. * f the M.i a, ami v, ii il iienir^ 
now IS not very dsflVi»*nt fiom v.lat M«Mure<l 
fifteen humind yem . mo* fn Idondg Ha 
liandd^ siiil writ** ulfe h m* i*«'|tre" 

Rented on Stab- o^ipdon ddn se ar** ^ . -h' ou'.*'!! 
aceordnig i.o the st rh t rulo' of S.nj h«-u rle torn. 

I have Keen thmn in the aefual |»a**'‘o of ibrim 
tioii A jKtipUt ViVist iiis |‘hiyihi «aghout 

m Sanskrit. Then he rnhi, irp hi • im morj of 
of Pifikrit Grammar and tfan liiei.go- ..a* h poi. 
tiouH-as an* m‘eeh.smy into Ihllrd. I haverveii 
had the Inmour to \vat»h a Ibhiiovoi putr'Kf 
perforiimig this prueoa-} 51r voniM !r 

mWrested to kiiov* that liL editenioi \ ai.iraelu 

a. Briihman naiucfi Padii'aiiLhha. St e i ‘oi„a 4 ido' I thlsett 

oi hettuePut TnioeU^ p HjJU, iu 
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{oiiiid veiy useful^ Tiien a few ITaitliili 
ill the veniacuiai of tlie jiresciit day, aie 
added, and tlie •^iiole is complete I lemembei 
seeing one called somebody or otlioi s tmana Ifc 
\^d‘^ acted ^utli edai, but I do not believe that 
(beyond a few vlio liacl studied the hbietto 
})efuieiiaiid) the audience understood one woid 
of what was said or snug by the actois. I sat 
next the uf/d, at whose expense the whole thing 
’was done In one of the more Hoiid songs in the 
veinaciilar (his uwu mothe t domino) which I had 
\aniiy follov/ed, I naked him if he could undei- 
stand it “ Of coarhc, not a woid ” said he f'et 
ho was hniiseli a veiy fan Sanskrit scholar If 
he could not iindei stand what ^as being said, 
what could expected of the ciowd of musdhibs, 
’wlio sat behind us, oi of the j)eons and othei 
haugeis on, vvho ciovded in in the leai ? Yet all 
woie pleased, and followed the fumdsha with 
liitoiest They knew the stoiy, and would have 
i )llowa^d it equally well, if it haA been dimil) show 
1 do not l^tdieve that in BlniTabhiiti’s, oi e\en 
Kalidasa’s, time things were much diffeieiit. As 
studies foi the closet, their works were ct.dmiied 
as clmmidlura^ and hence had a leputation winch 
ensuied a Luge audience (which could not, or 
ciuild only paitly, undei stand them) at then 

re])rt3tntation5 

III. 

In the Hcviie df V Hiotoire des Heligions for 
May-June, 1892, M Baith contiibutes another 
inipoitant review — this time of tiie first volume 
of Prof. Max Muller’s translation of the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, published in the Series 
of tile Saci ed Boohs of the Bast The book con- 
tains the hymns to the Maruts, Budia Tayii and 
Vat 1 , and a great xioition of it is a revised edition 
of his well-known translation of the Mtj'mnsto the 
Mai uU, published in 1869 Most of the aiticlo is 
devoted to ciiticism of the translation of isolated 
passages, hut M. Baiili also, while paying a just 
tiihute to the learning and biilliant style of the 
Oxlbid Professor, gives expression to the regret, 
which more th^n one of us have felt, that advan- 
tage w as not taken, in republishing the Hymns 
to the 3fa} wis to omit much surplusage, and to 
bring the commentary up to date 

The nnmbei of Sexdeml^er-Octobor, 1892 of the 
same Bemw, contains the translation of a com- 

^ Mr CoweU’s Yafartirhi was tho one hook which I 
could* not keep during my service in Tnhut No 
punAtwho saw it could resist the toanpfcatiou oi bor- 
rowing and iorgottmj,^ to return it I had to puichase 
copy after copy, till I rpSoJ\ed ncYoi to lend it to any 
out Since then it has been safe, but I earned the title 
oi pubtala'-pidcha ^ 


mentary on the jfii&t two veises of the Dhaniina- 
pada, containing the legends of Cliakkhufala and 
of Maddhakundali, by MM de la Tallee-Pous- 
sin and G-odefioj de Blonay. The fiist legend 
teaches how misfoitiine follows an evil act, as the 
cait-whecl follows the yokec^ ox, and the second 
that faith^ in the Buddha, ivithout w’-oiks, is 
sutficient for salvation 

M Darmesteter’s Preiieli translation of the 
Zend Avesta, with notes, histoiicai and xiLilo- 
logical, has been fiequeiitiy leviewed since it^ 
apxieaiance The eiudition and competence of 
the tianslatoi iveie ceitam to make this an 
exioch-founding woik , but it has been moie than 
this for, as Prof Max Muller obscivcs, it lia^ 
thiown, a bomb-shell into the laiiks of Zend 
scholars Pi of Daimestetei advances a theoi^ 
that the Gdthas, the oldest poition of ilie Zend 
sciiptnies, do not date further back than the first 
cental y after Christ. Tins is a bold statement 
to make legaidmg a book, which scholars had 
Intlieito legal ded as being moie than two 
thousand years older than this , and the proposition 
has lu'ovoked, and will x^xovoke, most lively dis- 
cussion Pi of Dliimestetei has spared no pains 
to ensiiie the utmost possible coiiectness in his 
tianslation Instead of follQwing the not alvva}’^ 
veiy tiustwoithy guide of doubtful etymologies, 
he has visited India, and gone himself as 
near the fonntam head as possible With 
the assistance of learned Paisis, he has inti 
mately studied the ritual of the lohgion, and has 
obtained access to manuscripts hithei to iinxmb- 
lished, winch have tin own much light on disxiuted 
passages 

Another work which has been issued under the 
auspices of the Musee Oiiimet, but which can 
hardly be said to have excited much controversy, 
for all the le views, which I have seen, have been 
unanimous in diffeiing fiom the authoi, has l)eeii 
the first volume of M. Paul Regnaud’s H 
ICigvtda ot let Oi igtnes de la 3IytJiolog7e Indu- 
EuiOfmmie I confess that I am compelled to 
side with the mi»Jority. I willingly admit the 
labour which the author has expended and the 
zeal and mdustiy which he exhibits, but he goes 
too fai when he claims to be a legitimate follower 
of Beigaigne Bergaignc was a leasonabie man 
Ho sometimes, like every one, made a slip, but 

* In the January 1892 number of the same Peuwe, 
M Paul Bes^naud discusses* the meaning of the Voclie 
word i,ratldhd, and compaies it with the latei Sanskrit 
use of the word Curiously enough he makes in* 
allusion to the sharp distinction between hliaUk and 
iraddh&j which is lusi'sted upon m iho Silhas , — 

a modern woik it tine, out uadoubleOu eoutainiug 
much ancient tiadition. 
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, , j,„ei ed liimself ovei liody and soul to 

Id i eudeavomed to make facts 
^ tT^Tlus is 'wkat M .Beguaud, wtli all 
suit It ^7^,. ^„ejiuity,hasdone Helms 
leainmg and all tas m^enu ,, the 

discoTcied what he calls a 

interpretation of the Vfedas. This system, y 

r=-..«- » ‘M*' “ ‘x* ’‘'"r !i «« 

Leiywheie, without esoeption. lefer to only o 
thing-the pouimg of an J^o 

,,uid. caned 7-7- ^ The 

rirdellleiefy the htcral union of the 
liquid and the fiie To piove this ^ 

to distort the meamng of an 
her of peifectly simple hymns, and to 
meanings foi words, — meanings whmh wtit 
nevei imagined hefoie = It is useless ior me to 
giye a detailed eiitioism of this wort. I 07 
!nly expiess my regret that so well-known and 
esteemed an author should find himself m so 


false a position. 

M. I., de Millone, the Conservator of the Mnsee 
Gnimet. has repunted from the Azalea of rtat 
institution his study on the Myth of Vrishabha, 
the fiist Jain Ttrthamkdra The pamphlet is 
accompanied by two good photo-hrtographs of 
Vrishku and (P] Mahftvira The authors 
o'bieot IS to sliew tlie original identity of tlie 
Paur§»nilc Tnsliablia -witb tbe Jam samt, in 
which he cleaily snooeeds, and to trace the ongm 

of the Myth to the Tedic legends about Agni, m 

which I doubt if he has been so successful The 
essay shews a consideiablc lange of leading, and 
much ingenuity, but, judging from the misprints 
andthevanous diffeient systems of tianshtera- 
tion employed, the book giveR one the impression 
that the author has taken his authorities entirely 
from translations, without going to the original 
Sanskrit texts He might, raoreoYer, have been 
more careful in the authorities which he quotes. 
Some of the theoiies leferred to {e g , that 
embodied in Mr Thomas’s article on the early 
faith of Asdka) have long been exploded, 

IT. 

When, in 1885, M. Barth at once delighted 
and sui prised the world of Onentai leainmg with 
the first instalment of his account of the Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Cambodia, ^ it became generaly 
known that the lemainder of the Sanskrit 
msciiptions collected in that kingdom and in the 


neighbouimg kingdoiii uC Champa ]>y tla^ mde- 
faugablezealuf M A > moniri , luol ]nMmrntiui.ted 

paiSy to M A ‘ind ].aiUy to 

M Semut for d.H‘!|fhoim la Tlu . md \oUime, 

that by M A Borgaigno, iia^ now app.‘dred 
and mouses many uieLui<‘Iioh; av>-fKiations 
The piofaao vj.is ptobafdy the last thmy wlucli 
the autlim urote on the suhp‘« t. b<d‘< le ho sot 
out in 1838 on that liip to SsMizeiUnd, in the 
course of ^vlneli he tnet io-. tia-io fate Oiumtal 

scholanshiphas not ‘-e., ed to 1 uuent the suadon 

death of one of het liiost '.filled < hildn o, and this 

puhlicatnai iui^ hidden ih ^ lulamluHi unaware 
clolorem^ F>erg.ut,ni<‘ hit the voek imamiplete 

and the pamM task ol‘ |.iepatmg d for the pre^s 

devolve<l upon his intimate fieaid, M Bartli 
This he has done ^utb a jeus'ent hand and with 
rare seU-ahin LMimn , hut, wlnle ue i-an udmue 
Beigaigiiehs leanneo .oal iieMymty, I nny aho 
1)0 peimitted to pay a tiihuti* h* the niedisiy of 
his editor, as retrard^ Hie \eiy impoitafd part, 
which he has laaen in loakino the.i uist sipttoiis 
ready foi jaihheatiou, < hue v. erd nmst he said 
for tin? magniiuHnit Atios of pie lo*/ia\un .which 
accompanies the \oIume Xnthmtr equal m it in 
the wayof produeiiu: faesiimh*.. of epigiaphs liiiH 
ever be<‘n attempted either m India m m Eng- 
land. The iuhoriptien^ tliemseUe^ are of very 
great interest, cpiunMibieail} Wfil as htsiorh 
cally, as they fHrni''h ,i 1 <tei < lies <4 dati^s, 
from the begumiug ed tie mii emituiy of the 
Saka Era. 


The result (d M Burth^u lah air in auotna 

field, must also hi nient eaud, i ha <4' hu piia> 
dicalnotavs of the Prt^‘oo *<!' ludi.m hteraiuw 
entilhsl ^"Unlhflu tifi dt i has 

lately appear* 'd ui the /h mo d*' / iH.'/jor/' dt'« 

lieligiditH) a p«‘rio*!ii a! vJu* h I h.M»* ueaituiut'd 
more than onei* in ilua piper, and vHu* h w** ako 
owe to the Mnsfe T‘he jiullatiih -tH 

lierctofori*, contains a eoioph o aio^ r^uctsiiit 
review of everything iiiiporlain *hyliiiq or in any 
way conpeeted with t lie lioligionn ot India, iHncii 
has been puldlhbed during tiie pa t i*n»* yiars. 
It 18 written m the huoimaH lUyhs h»r whhh its 
author is welhknouit, *iiid rt^'h t« with tin* kain- 
ing and acutenebis of deduct eai wl-n h di.simguisii 
him.® 

A, firJLitfON* 


5 Tor instance (pp 125 andfi), ^^rvata, cdrimUginm^m “the enmnt of the l.hUiono" u.o iit*r Haas 
“ mountain.” 

‘ [A tianslation of this most important work will shortly appear in thm EIn ' 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 

BY PBOFESSOE F. KIELHOEN, C. I. E , GOTTING-Eisr, 

T he number of dates of tlie Saka era winch I haye collected from the texts of inscriptions, 
or from accounts of inscriptions published by other scholars, especiallj^ by Hr. Fleet, 
amounts to about 370. Of these, about 100 dates contain no details for calculation or verifica- 
tion, and m rather more than thirty others the wording of some of the details is doubtful. Of the 
rest, the calculation of about 140 dates has yielded results which theoretically satisfy the require- 
ments of the cases, while that of about seventy has proved unsatisfactory ; and in the case 
of about twenty dates my examination has shewn, either, how a particular term of the original 
date ought to be understood, or in what manner the wording of the date should be amended. 
In the following I give a list of what may be called regular dates.i These will be followed by 
a list of irregular dates, and by such remarks as have suggested themselves to me regarding 
the practice of dating followed in connection with the 'Baka era. For obvious reasons, I shall 
include in my lists the dates which have been already treated of by Dr. Fleet, ^ and feel sure 
that he will approve of my doing so. 


I. — EEG-XTLAR HATES. 

A. — BATES m LUNAB MOUTHS. 

1. — Dates in Expired Years. 

(a). — Bates in Bright Fortnights. 

1. —— S. 654. — ‘ Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Bate in a stone inscription from Java ■ 

(L* 1). — Baklndre=tigatS srut-indriya-rasair=anglkritS vatsarS 

v^r-Sndau dhavala-tray6dasi-tithau Bhadr6ttar5 KarttikS. 

654 expired. Monday, 6th October, A. D 732 , the 13th titU of the bright half ended 
18 h. 17 m., and the naksliatra was XT ttara-bhadrapada up to 15 h 6 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — S. 679. — Jour, Bo. As. 8oc. Voh XVI. p. 106 ; ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 55. AntrSli- 
ChharSli copper-plate inscription of a R^shtrakfita king Kakka of Gujarat : — 

(L. 29). — vishuva-samkr4ntau . . . 

(L. 36). — ^Sakanripa-klll4tita-samvatsara-sata-shatk^ 6k6naMty-adhik^ Asvayuja-suddha- 
(ddh^==n)katS(t6)=pi sam 600 70 9 txthi 7. 

In S. 679 expired the Vishuva(Tulft)-saihkranti took place 18 h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 23rd September, A, B. 757, during the 6th hthi; and the 7th tUhi of the bright 
half of Asvma ended 22 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of the 24fch September, A. D. 757. 

3. — S. 765. — Notulen Batamaaseh Qenootscha^, Vol. XXVI. p. 21. Hate m a stone 
inscription from Java — • 

Svasti ^Sakavarsh-atita 765 Chaitra-masa tithi pahchadasi ehandragrahap.a Sdmavara . . 

S. 765 expired : A lunar eclipse, visible in Java, 18 h. 50 m. after 6 a. m. (local time) 
of Monday, 19th March, A. H. 843, 

4 -—S. 782. — Jow. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. IX. p. 219, and Vol. XII, p. 329 j ante, Vol. III. 
p, 320, and Vol. XVIII. p. 94, Date of the Kalyan AmbarnMh temple inscription of the 
MaJidmandaUsvara Mamvamrajad^va, as read by Dr. Bhdu D^]i and Dr. Fleet. — 

(L. 1). — Baka-samvat 782 Jy6shtha-suddha 9 Su(&u)kr6. 

1 Those dates m whicli a tvth% is joined with the week-day on which it commenced I shall give, under a 
separate heading, in the list of irregular dates, but by doing so I do not wish to intimate that those dates aie 
incorrect Under irregular dates will also be given several regular dates from (apparently) spurious documents 

2 The regular dates which have been already examined by Dr. Fleet are Nos. 2, 4, 6, 18, 25, 27, 28, 32, 85, o5, 
59. 60, 62, 64, 65, 69, 74, 85, 98, 102, 106, 108-112. 
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S. 782 expired : Friday, 3id May, A, D. 860 , tlie 9t;h tiiln of tlie briglit Inlf ended 7 
46 m, after mean sunrise. 


5 . — . g. 782 — . AntBi Vol. XXL p. 48. Date m an inscription from Java : — 

Bakavarsliatita 782, KM'ttikamusa, titbi trayodasi aikla-pakslia, . . Tri-vara (i. e, 
Byihaspati-vara), . . . Afevini-naksliatra, . . . VyatipS,ta-yoga, . . . TaitMa-Larana. 

5. 782 expired: Tiinrsday, 31st October, A D. 860 ; the 13th lItJd of the briglit lialf and 
the hamm Taitila ended 10 li. 29 m., and the mlsliaha was A&vinl np to 11 h. 10 m , and 
the Vyatipata np to 5 h, 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

6. — S. 836. — A«,^e,Yol.XIL p. 194, and Vol.XVIIT. p. 90. Haddala coppcr-nlatc inscrip- 
tion of the Chapa Mahdsdmaniddhipati Dharanivaraha, the feudatory of a Ling Malupaladcva — . 

(Plate li. 1. 12). — prapt-ddagayana-mahuparwani . . . 

(L 21). — Baka-saihvat 835 Pansha-sudi 4 uttar^yanS. 

In 836 expired the Dttarayana-samkranti took place 4 h 2 in. after mean s an rise of 
the 23rd Decembeij A. D. 914, during the 4th^^^/i^ of the blight lialf wliich ended 15 h. after 
mean sunrise of the same day. 


7. •— S. 851. — VoL XII. p, .211, No. 48. Kajas iriscripinm of the Ihlslitiakuh 
Govmda IV*. — 

Saka-varsha 851neya Viknta-samvatsarada Mlighada p armameys^ Adilya vdramsAhldska- 
<sM)-nakshatrado(P)l(?) sdmagrahanam samaiuse taU-pu[rushain»i(?)iKlu tatsmuayadol. 

S. 851 expired. A lunar eoUpse, visible in India, 12 It. 1‘2 lu after mean wiuirihe of 
Sunday, 17tli January, A. D. 930, when the nakshalta was A&lSsha np tu ]fl )i. 42 m. .iftyj, 
mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the year Vikrita Ia»te(l from lh(j27tl] Doc'mhw 

A. D. 928, to the 28rd December, A. D. 929, and was therefore current at, the comtaeneionenl of 

B. 851 expired, bat not on the day of the date. [By tho southern Ituti-hoiar .sv.siwit Vjknfa 
would be 'S 852 expired.] 

— 855.— Artie, Vol. XII. p. 251. Sihgli coppor.plato iuscriptioii of the Ji;, litruLi.ia 

GovindalV. : — 

(L. 44). — Sakanripa-kfd-fitita-samvatsara-sateshvaashtasn paihtdiapaiiudinMtfi-ndliik/'oliv- 
amkat6=pi samvatsarinttm 856 pravarttamina-Vijaya-,saiavatsar-r.iiititrag.Ua-Hinv,i«i.„.inr! trt' 
masyam Tare Gnrdh Pftrvva-Bhadrapada,-nak8hattrg, ' ‘ 

_ In S. 856 expired, which by the sontbern luni-solar system wtn Vijaya i^rAvnin vis 
intercalary and the fnll-moon tiiU of the second ^ravana ondotl o.t Thursday, Hth A moist, 
A.D 933, 8 h. 9 m after inean sunrise. On the same day tho moon entered PArva-bhatlntpada 
by the Brahma-siddhanta, 9 h. 61 m, after mean sunrise, and later by othir hystmiei | ity iho 

rx ‘CpSs'' “ » “• *■ "• »»«■“ 

Ktisia~IIL--^‘~'^*‘'"’ inscription of tim H.ihlitralufa 

Vir6dhi<.swi,y,,(san,h 

banfd ” P“Wameynm=Adxtyavaramuih B6Mw<^tl).nakshutram«m h6(s6)maera- 


echpt,®?siS mint's SmT"“ : A lunar 

whe! irdh November, A. D. 951, 

system Virodhakrit had ended on tho 26tJi September A^ 'wrT^' 

of B. 873 expired.] oeptemoor, a. j;. the cum mt net xtmX 


Clearly only an erior of the writer or tugravur for VifH}mhi%t 
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' 10 , S 894. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 206. Karda copper-plate insci'iption of tlie Bfislitrakata 

Kakkala (Karka II.) — 

(L. 4?). ^SakanTipa-kM-atita-sani(saih)vatsara“Satesliv=aslitas'a. cliatnrnna(rnna)vaty-adlii- 
kesli v=arikatah sam (sam) vat 894 Angir^(rali)-sam(sam) vatsar-antarggaia(t-) Afeva yuja-paiirnna- 
masyayam VuCbuldha-dine sdmagraliana-Diahaparvvaai* 

894 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Angiras A lunar eclipse, 
visible 111 India, on Wednesday, 25th September, A. D, 972, 16 h 50 m after mean sunrise. 
[By the mean-sign system Angiras had ended on the 29th June, A. D. 971, before the com- 
mencement of 'S. 894 expired.] 

11. — S. 939, — As, B3 s, VoL I. p. 363. Thaiia copper-plate mseripfeion of the ^SilWira 
ArikSsarin — 

*On the fifteenth of the bright moon of Cdtficn, in the middle of the year Pmgala, when 
nine hundred and forty years, save one, are reckoned as past from the time of King 'Saca, or, in 

figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cartica 15 the moon being then full 

and eclipsed ’ . . . 

S. 939 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system wasPihgala: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on the 6 th November, A. D. 1017, 19 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise, 

12. — S. 946. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 18, Mira] copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III. . — 

Sakannpa-kal-ritifca-samvatsara-satSshu navasu shafcchatvarinisad-adhikesliv*=athkatali sam vat 
946 B.akt^kshi-samvatsar-amtarggata-yaisakha-pauranamasy{im=AdityavS<rd. 

S. 943 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Baktllksha : Sunday, 
2Gth April, A. D. 1024 , the full-moon tithi ended 15 h 31 in after mean sunrise. 

13. — S. 950. — Ante^ Vol IV p. 278, and Vol XVIIL p 379. Talgund stone inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III . — 

(L 8 ). — ^'Saka-varsha 950neja Vibhava-samvatsarada Pushya-suddha 5 Sdmavarads 
Uttar ay ana-samkrantiy-andu . 

In S. 950 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava, the 
U btar^yaijLa-samkranti took place 16 h. after mean sunrise of Monday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1028, during the 5th hthi of the bright half which commenced 0 h. 47 m. before mean sunrise 
of the same day and ended 1 h, after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th December, A. D, 1028. 

14 — S. 980, — Jour. Boy. As, Sac., 0. S , Vol. IV. p. 281, and Cave-Temjples of Westenv 
Jndiaj p. 104. Copper-plate inscription of the 'Silahara Marasimha : — 

(L. 44). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-sanivatsara-sateshu i asi(M)ty-adhika-nava-sat 8 shv- 
amkoshu 1 peavarttatayiti Vilambi-saihvatsarS { Pausha-masasya suddha-paksh§ i saptamy«im 
Byihaspativard | udagayana-parvvani i. 

In S. 980 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba, the 
tJttarayap.a-samkranti took place 10 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1058, during the 7th htM of the bright half which ended 17 h. after mean sunrise of the 
same day. 

1 . 5 . — S. 996. — Antej Vol X. p. 127, Bijapur stone inscription of the Western Chalukya 
SOmIsvara II. ; — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka-varsham 996neja Anainda-samvatsarada Pusya(shya)-su(su)dhclha- 
(ddha) 5 Bn(bin)haspativarad-ani din=uttarAy aha-samkramti-parwa-nimittam. 

In S. 996 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Fttara- 
yapa-saihkrtoti took place 12 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th December, A. D. 1074, 
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before the commencement of tte 5tli iithi ; and the 5th HM of the bright half ended on Thurs- 
day, 25th December, A. D. 1074, 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

’l6. — S. P inscription of the Western 

Ch.ilnkya Vikramaditya VI. and Jayasimha IV. : 

Sa(sa)kanripa/-kM4tita-samvatsara-sa(sa)tiimgal« 999neya Pinigala-sariivataarada Ashfida- 
(dha)-su(su)ddha 2 Adityarara saihkranti-paTitrardhaaad-amdu, 

In S. 099 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pihgala, the 
Dakshinayana-samkranti took place 15 h. 2 m., and the second tith of the bright half ended 
3 h. 37 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 25th June, A. D. 1077. 

g. 1037. — Inscr, at tSravana Behjola, No. 47, p. 26. Date of the death of Megha- 

chandra-traividyadera — 

Sa(8a)ka-varsham 1037neya Manmatha-samvatsarada Mi1.rggabira-sa(sa)ddha 14 Briha- 
varam . . . 

S. 1037 expired, which by the southern Inni- solar system was Manmatha: Thursday, 
2nd December, A. D. 1115, the 14th Uthi of the bright half ended 14 li. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

13, IS. 1039. — Inscr, at Bramna Belf/ohy Ko, 59, p. 57. A grant by the JDaiuhiidyaka 

Ganga-Ea^a, confirmed by the DandandyaTca £chi-Ra3a: — 

Sa(sa)ka-varsham 1039neya HSmariambi-samvatsarada Phalguna-siiddlia 5 Sdmavarad- 
andu, 

S. 1039 expirod, which by the soutlioxii luLDLi-solar system was H^malamba : Monday, 
28th January, A. D. 1118 j the 5tli Uthi of the bright half ended 20 li. 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

19. 1045. — Ante^ Vol. XIY. p. 18. Date in an Old-Kanaroso inscription at Tt^rdal 

(L. 49). •— Sa(sa)ka-va[r*]sha 1045neya Subhak;ri(lqri)t4-8ain vatsarada Vaislkhada 

punnami BraCbpi)haspatxvftradaI'ti. 

S. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was S6bhakrit (Sobhana) ; 
Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1123 ; the full-moon titin ended 13 h. ’23 ni. after mean Huiirise. 

20. — S. 1045. — Insor, at Sravana Belgohy Ko. 43, p. 18. Date of the deatii of Siibha- 
chandra : — * 

Baa-ambhodhi-nahhas-sasdhka-tulitfi jfite ^Sak-abdli tato 

varshS S6bhak¥it(d)~ahYay6 ryupanatt^ masc punas Bra vane \ 
pakshe krishna-vipaksha-varttini Sit6 var^ dasamyittn titiufcu. 

S. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was B6bhak|rit (Bobhana) : 
Friday, 3rd August, A. D. 1123, the 10th htUof the bright half ended 17 in li m. after 
mean sunrise. 

21, — B. 1076. — dntej YoL XII p. 209, Xo. 18. Hnlghr inscription of the Western 
OhMukya Taila III. : — ' 

Bakannpa-kal-atita-satamgal 107 6neya BMTa-samvatsarada AHil(8ha)da(<|lia)-Bii(4ii)clcIha 
5 Brihaspativfirad-aihdu. 

B. 1078 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was BMva : Thursday, 
17th June, A. D, 1154; the 5th Uthi of the bright half ended 23 In after mean sunrise. 

22. B. 1078. Ante, YoL XII p 209, Xo, 24. Stone inscription of the Bdahara 
Mallikarjuna, now m the Hall of the Bombay As Soc : — 


* This is clearly an moi for . 
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Bakanripa-kM-atita-samvatsara-sat6sliu dasa[su*] asla|asaptaty-adliikes]ni Saka-samvat 1078 
I)MtS;-samvatsar| VaisJikha“Siiddha“akslia[ya^]-tpitly^y^m yug^di-parvva^i Bkauma-dind 
Mpiga&ira-naksliatrS. 

S. 1078 expired, wHck by tbe southern luni-solar system was Dh^tri ; Tuesday, 
24th April, A. D. 1156 ; the third htki of the bright half ended 13 li. 58 m., and the nalskatm 
was Mrigafeirsha up to 13 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise, 

23 — S. 1081. — Inscr, at 'Sravana Belgolay No. 138, p. 108. A grant by the Hoysala 
Narasimha I. : — 

Ekasity-uttara-sahasra-Haka-varsh^sLu gat^shn PramadiCthi)-saihvatsarasya Pnshya-masa- 
suddha-S ukrav^ra-chaturddasytim uttarayaigia-sankrantau. 

In S. 1081 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramathin, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 13 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1159, during the 14th tithi of the bright half which ended 16 h. 48 m. after mean 
sunrise of the same day. 

24. — S. 1085. — Inscr. at Bravana Belgola, No. 39, p. 8 Date of the death of Davakirti — 

Saka-varsha sfisirada embhatt-aidaneya II 

varshS khyata-Subhanu-namani site paksh^ tad-AshfidhakS 
maso tan-navami-tithaa Budha-yut6 vare dines-6day5 I 

S. 1085 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subh^nu : Wednesday, 
12th June, A. D. 1163 ; the 9th tithi of the bright half ended 18 h. after mean sunrise. 

25. — S. 1096, — Ante, Vol. XVIII, p. 127* Hnlghr stone inscription of the Kalachnri 
SumSsvara : — 

(L. 35). — Baka-varshada 1096noya Jaya-saihvatsarada Margasirada punnami Aditya- 
vara s6magrahai3Lad-andn, 

S. 1090 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya ; A lunar eclipse 
Tisible in India, on Sunday, 10th November, A, D. 1174, 16 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise. 

26. — S. 1114. — Ante, Vol. II. p. 301, Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala YirabalMIa r — 

(L. 43). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sateshu chatnrddas-adhik6shv=4kadasasu amkat^= 

pi 1114 varttamana“Paridhavi-saihvatsar-amtarggata-Marggasi(si)rsha'-panrnnamSsylim Sane- 
(nai)&charavard sdmagrahanA 

S. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Saturday, 21st November, A, D. 1192, 0 h, 56 m. after mean sunrise. 

27. — S- 1121. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p, 155. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala 
VirabalMla : — 

(L. 31). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satamgah^ 1121neya SiddhO-rtthi-sam ratsarada 
pratham-Ashada(<Jha)-sukla-paksh-ashtami-Bpihaspativara-Bya(vya)tipata-pnnja-dinad61» a 
Bya(vya)tlp^ta-nimittam. 

In S. 1121 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, Ashatjha 
was intercalary by the Arya-siddhanta ; and the 8th tithi of the bright half of the first 
Ashadba ended 23 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 3rd June, A. D. 1199, when the yoga 
was Vyatlpata for about 14 h. after mean sunrise. 

28. 1145. — A'lUe, Vol. XIX. p. 157, Kolar stone inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava 
Siiighana IL : — 

(L. 9). — Haka-yarusada® 1145 de(da)neya Svabhanu-saumvachchharada® dvitiya-Bhadra- 
pada-sudhdha^ 5 Su(6u)krav^lrad-amdu. ______ 
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T S 1145 expired, wliiali by tie southern lum-solar system was SubMim, Bhadra- 
pad'- was intercalary ; and the 5bh Mhi of the bright half of the second Bhadrapada ended 
7 h.K m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 1st September, A. D. 1223. 

2<). — S. 1156. — PdU, Sir. and, OU-Kan. Inscr. No. 87. Bijiipnr inscription ot the 

I Cvagm-Yadava Singhaija II. 

‘Saka 1156 (m figures, 1. 5), the Jaya sanvoaisai a •, Vaddavara, the day of the full-nioi.n 

I I the bright fortnight of Yaisakha.’ 

S. 1166 expired, which by the southern Itini-solar system was Jaya: Saturday, 15th 

A]'iil, A.D. 1234 , the full-moon UtU ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 

1166. Cuz’8‘T€iii]jl6s of Jf^cst, Indtdf p. Ofi. Imago inscription at Blur.i — - 

(L. 1 ). _ STasti sri SibS 115G Jaya-savacHiarS [Phfilgnna-sudha-tiitia BudhS]. 

(L 3). — Phillguna tritiy.'mi Vu(bu)dh6. 

S 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya; Wednesday, 21i,t 
I’tl.iuaiy, A. D. 1235 ; the third htk of tho bngbt half ended 21 h. 30 m. after mean snimst*. 

31. — S. 1168. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression (Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 42C, No. 13). 
IbMLupur stone inscription of the D^Tagiri-Yadava Singhana II. 

(L. 1). — Siasti hii'Saka 1158 varshe Dnimmukha-saiiivatsaifi M.lgha-suddlia pavr»Mi- 
Ti ‘sYttiJi tithau S6io.a-d.iii© I 

{h, 14). — . . . s6m6=pavi[dd]i6 ?] . . , 

K 1158 Gxpiredj -which by tho souttiern luni-solar system wah Durmukha: A lunai 
eclipse, “Visible iii India, 21 h. 14 in, after moan sunrise of Monday, kith Jjumtny, A. iK 1247 . 

g2. S. 1171. — Ante, Yol. TII. p. S04, and Vol. XIX. p. 441. Chikka-Bagiw.a.h oo[ipti« 

j If.tc inscription of the D^vagiri-Yadava Krishna . — 

(L. 19), — |]kasaptaty>-iittaia-sat-ad]i©(dhi)ka-saliasra-saiTikh}6hhu 'fc5ak-sl\dr‘(htir)-:h\s' 

1 ^ie^hu pravarttainanS Saum(sau)inya^samYatsarL‘ tad'am{a[i-'^]gat-Asha (lha‘|i{UQ nonniAs} niu 
tornai'scharavar© Plirvas]aadli[a«]*nakshati6 Vaidhriti-y6g© itthanibliuta jmHi(pu)n)akaL'‘ 

1171 expired, -which hj the southern luni-solar system was Baumya; Saturday, 
aI i1 eiune A. D. 1249, the full moon titlii ended 11 h. 3S m., and the Turvd- 

riAdhS up to 0 h, 34 m., and the y^rja Yaidhnti up to 13 h. 20 ni, aftw iiunn Muinfo, 

33. — S. 1171. — Ante, Yol. XIY, p. CD, Ben^gSri copper-plate inf’Cription of the DCnagiri- 
T{ clara Kixshna * — 

(L, 22). — Svasti erkSaka-samvatsarasya safcHdhika-sahasr-aikfidhika-saptai} lY-cli-Arn'ihfare 
Sauiny6=bd6 Bravan^ masi siia-paksho dvadas^aih Guruvar©. 

1171 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sauxnya : Thur^sd^y, „ 
.-/i d duly, A. D. 1249; the 12th tithl of tho bright half ended 23 h. 5 m. after inuati sunnsi , 

.">4. — 1187. — Prom T>r. Pioet’s impression. Kolhapur pillar inseriptioii of rho 

I j 6\ a gin-Tadava MahadSva — 

(L. h). Baka-varslie 1187 varttamana-Krddhana'SamvatsaTe Mugha-inUha-puruuiToA} afn 
hMkra-din©. 

L 1187 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krddhana : Fiiday, 
iii'.d Jaimary, A. B. 1266 ; the full-moon tithi ended 14 h 12 m. after mca!i sniirihe. 

»■>.), B. 1183, Yol, XIY p. 317, and Yol. XIX. p. 442. Paithan Clipper ]6ate 

bmcriptioii of the Devagin-Yadaya Ramachandra 

(L. G2) Sa{sa)ke cha ekadasasu tnnavaty-adlnk6shys=aiftt‘shu 1193 vaittaunlna- 
Pra}&patwaihyatsar-amtargata-Magha-suddha-dyada%fim Vu(bu)dh©. 
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S. 1193 espiredg wlucli by the southern luni-solar system was Prajapati : Wednesday, 
13tli Januai^, A. D. 1272, the 12tb. tithi of the bright half ended 14 h 48 m. alter mean 
Mijiiise. 

36. — 1194. — From Br. Fleet’s impression (Graham’s Kollmpooi^ p. 437, No. 15) 

Kolhapur stone inscription of the B^Yagiri-Yjidava Ramachaudra : — 

(L. 23). — ^Saka-yarsh^shu 1194 v6d-anika-Rndra-pramit6slni vyatiteshn yarttamrin- 
Amgirah- [sam]yatsara-Magha-purmiimayam sdmagrahana-pai vani. 

1194 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ahgiras : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 13 h. 27 m. aftor mean sunrise of the 3rd February, A. D. 1273. 

37. — 1200 ^Inscr, at avana Belgola, No 137, p. 105. Bate of a private inscription : — 

Svasfci brL-yi]ayabhyiidaya-'S\liYahana-saka-yarshaib 1200neya Bahudhanya-samvatsarada 
Clsfntra-snddha 1 Sukravara, 

B 1200 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya : Friday, 
2oth March, A. D. 1278 , the first tUhi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 in. after mean smiiise, 
[This was the day of the Mesha-samkraiiti which took place, by the Surja-siddhanta 16 h. 
44 lu . and by the Arya-siddhaiita 14 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise.] 

33. — B. 1227. — • From Dr. Fleet's impression. VSlapiir stone inscription of the B6vagiri- 
\ (iclava Eamachandra — 

(L. 1), — Svasti bri Saku 1227 I Vifevavasu-saiiivacliohha(tsa)rc I Marga-su(bu)dhaCddlia) 

5 &6m§. 

B. 1227 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vifev^vasu : Monday, 
22nd November, A. D. 1305 , the 5th tilhl of the bright half ended 3 h. 1C m. alter mean 
bunrisc. 

3'.n — S 1301. — Jour. Bo, As, Soc, Vol. XII. p. 35G. Dambal copper-plate inscription ut 
Ihirihara 11. of Vijayanagara*— 

Bak-abdo Srilivabasya sahasrSna tribhih sataih I 
ok-adhikais=clia ganitS Siddharth6=bd^ subhC dinS 1} 

Jy5(jyai)shthyrim Bhaumd ni&anath-dparagd . . . 

B 1301 expired, which by the southern lum-solar system was Siddh^rthin 5 A lunar 
eolips^ visible in India, on Tuesday, Slst May, A. D. 1379, 20 h. 52 m. after mean siinnse^ 

4U — B. 1301. — Bali, Sh: and Old-Kau, Itiscr, No. 126, ante, Vol. XII. p 214, No. 87. 
Han liar stone inscription of Eanhara II# of Vijayanagara . 

^Ba^i-kha-bikhi-chamdra-samite Sak^ Sidhdha(ddha)rththi(rtthi)-samjhita ch=abdc [l"-] 

Karttika-mOsasya sita-dvadasyUm Bh^skarS vaiC 

S 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddh^rthin • Sunday, 
23rd October, A. D, 1379 ; the 12th UtU of the bright half ended 9 h. 23 m. after mean sunrisi. 

41.-— B. 1332. Bah, 87cr, and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 127 , ante, Vol. XIL p. 214, No. 88. 

Harihar stone inscription of Devaraya I. of Vijayanagaia . 

'Sake n§tr-agni-vahn-imdn-samkhye‘ Vikru(krx)ti-namake [\^] 
varMshc Nabhas:^a'd-vadasyam snkLiyam Sdmavarak^ [ll^] 

B. 1332 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikpita : Monday, 
llih August, A. D. 1410, the 12th titU of the bright half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean 

sunrise. 

4^2 B. 1353. Ante, Vol. II. p. 353. Bate on the colossal Jain statue at Karkak^ u- 

the South Kanara District 
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(jj 5) — Srasti sri-Bakabliupati-tn-sara-vahii-indaiL VirddliyadikridS-Yarslie Plialgima- 

Sanmyav^ra-dhavala-sri-dYadasi-tithaxi . . . 

(L. 14)* — ^Salsa-varsha 1353 . . . 

^ expired wliicli by tlie southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit ; Wednes- 
day, 13 th lebrnary! A. D. 1432; the 12th tiihi of the bright half ended 6 h. after mean 

sunrise. 

43. - S. 1436. - As. Res. Voh XX. pp. 22 and 37. ErishnSpnra stone inscription of 


Krishnaraya o£ Yijayanagara : 

'Saliv^hana-saka 1436 . . . BhaTO-samTatsara, Phfilgnna-biiddha 3, Sukravara. 

S 1436 expired, ivhich by the southern luni-solar system i^’as Bhava : Friday, 
16th Pebrnary, A. D. 1515 ; the third titU of the bright half ended 22 h. after mean sunrise. 
44. — S. 1450. — Bji. Ind. Vol. I. p. 401. Krishnapura stone inscription of KrislmaiAya 


of Yijayanagara • — 

/jj 'Sclk^ sardaih3=cbatxLrbhihi‘®~dasabliir=api sataih Fafnmitc Sarvada.rmy=s 

abdh^io Cbaitr-i\kliya-mase sita-Madana-titbau Jlvavar^^ryamarkshO i 


S. 1450 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was SarYadharin : 
Thursday, 2nd April, A. D. 1528 ; the 13th (Madana) tlthi of the bright iialf eiuic‘<i li> h. 13 m., 
and the mlshatra was Bttara-phalgunl (the Aryamarkbha) up to 12 li. 20 in. after mean 
.sunrise. 

45 — S. 1451. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 399. Krishnfipura stone inscription of KriblinarAya of 
Yijayanagara : — 

1), — Svasti sri-jayabhyudaya-Salmhanasaka-Tarti&hamgalti 1451iieya Vxrddhi- 
saihvatsarada Yaisakha-stida(ddha) 15 Sudalh (f. e» Sukrav^radalltl) « . » 


(L. 2*2). — YirOdhi-saihvatsarada Yaisakha su 15 Sudallti s6magra(gra)hapa.piuiya- 
kidadalu . . . 

S. 1451 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vir6dbiii : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Friday, 23rd April, A. D. 1529, 14 h. 22 m. aft<a* moan ^ 111111 %-. 

IG. — S. 1460. — Yol, lY. p, 332, andYol. XILp. 214, No. 90, Hcmliar htune 
inscription of Achyutaraya of Yijayanagara ; — 

(L, 15), — ^Salivrihana-nirnita-saka'var?^sa(rsha)-kraia-{lgatS I 

vyoma-tarkka-chatas-ohaihdra-samkhyaya cha samanvitfi II 
Vilambi-nfimakG varsh6 mas^ KWtikarnilraani I 
panrnamlisyaiii sitS pakshS vftrd Safeisutasya cha II 
Sdmdparaga-samayS . . • 


B. 1460 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system w'ae Vilamba ; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Wednesday, 6fch November, A. P. 153*^, 15 h. 19 nu uiivi* nH‘tm 
sunrise. 


47. — B. 1476. — Pali, Sir. and Old-Kan. Imcr. No. 133; Mysore Juscr. No. 17, p. 25. 
Harihar inscription of Sadasivaddva of Yidyanagan (Yijayanagara) : — 

‘Salivahana-Saka 147C (in figures, I, 4); Monday, the fourteenth day of the 1 right fort- 
night of Yaisakha.* 

B 1476 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Ananda i Monday, 
16th April, A. D. 1554 ; the 14th hih of the bright half ended 17 In SO iin after uwim Minriso. 


^ Read Vwodlmhnd: 


^ Boad 5drd/iatiec/ioii4rl>?iif . 
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48. — S. 1506. — Pali, Shr. and OU-Kan. Inscr. No. 28; ante, Yol. XII. p. 213, No, 74, 
Devanlialli copper-plate inscription of Rangaiiya of Yijayanagara : — 

(L, 114). — Kliyat-aihg-ambara-ban-6mdn-ganite Saka-vatsarS i 
yatsar^ Taran-abbikliyS masi Karttika-namani ll 
Paksbe yalakshi pnnyayaiii panrnimayam mabatitkau i 
s6m6paraga-sainay8 . , . 

B. 1506 expired, wbicli by tke southern luni-solar system was TS-rana ; A Innar 
eclipse, visible m Inia, on the 7th Noyember, A. D. 1584, 23 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise. 

49. — 1543. — Pali, SIcr, and Old-Kan* Inscr. No. 29 , Mysore Inscr. No, 13G, p, 248. 

Simogga copper-plate inscription of Ramadeva of Yijayanagara : — 

‘ Saka 1543 ( in words ; 1. 18 of the first side ; veda, 3 ; amludki, 4 , mra, 5 ; and kslioni, 1), 
the Durmati samvaisara; Saturday, the third day of the bright fortnight of YaisAkha.’ 

S. 1543 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati ; Saturday, 
14th April, A. D. 1621 ; the third tithi of the bright half ended 19 h. 12 m. after moan sunrise. 

50. — S. 1556, — Inscr. at tSmvana Belgola, No. 84, p. 66 (and No. 140, p. Ill) Stone 
inscription of Obama Raja Yadeyar of Maisur : — 

Sri-Salivabana-saka-yarusha 1556neya BMva-samyatsarada Ashada(dha)‘Sn 13 Sthiravara- 
Brahmay6ga-dalu. 

S. 1556 expired, which hy the southern lum-solar system was Bh^ya ; Saturday, 
28th June, A. D. 1G34 ; the 13th tithi of the bright half ended 22 h,, and the yoga was Brahman 
from 1 ll. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

51. — S. 1644. •— Mysore Inscr. No. 168, p. 316. Tonnur copper-plate inscription ot 
Knshnara ja of Maisbr : — 

‘ The Saliyahana 'Saka year reckoned as vkla, arnava, fitu, hsliUi (1644) having passed, the 
year Subhakrit being current, in the month Margasira, full moon, Tuesday, Brahma 
y6ga, Ardra nahshatra, Baiava Icarana, .... the moon being eclipsed in the constellation 
under which Ramanuja was born * . . . 

S. 1644 expired, which by the southern lum-solar system was Subhakrit ; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 16 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 11th Decomher, A. D. 
1722, when the nalcslmira was Ardr4 from 5 h, 55 m., the yoga Brahman from 10 h. 23 m., 
and the harana B^lava from 16 h. 83 m. after mean sunrise. 

52. ' — S. 1650. — Coorg Inscr. No. 13, p. 20. Abbimatha copper-plate inscription ; date 
of a grant of the Coorg Raja Dodda Yirappa Vadeyar — 

'SalMhaaa-saka-yarnsha 165 One Kilaka-samvatsarada Karttika-suddha 2 Budhavara- 
dallu. 

S. 1650 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka ; Wednesday, 
23rd October, A. D. 1728; tbe second tithi of the bright half ended 17 li. 12 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

53 . _ S. 1683. — Pdk, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 87. Date in copper-plates from 
Maisur : — 

‘Balivithana-Saka 1683 (in figures ; 1. 1 of the first side), the Vishu saiiivatsara, Monday 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ r 

S. 1683 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vishu: Monday, 
6th April, N. S„ A. D. 1761 , the first Uthi of the bright half ended 6 h, afte:? mean sunrise 
[The MIsha-samkranti took place on the 9th April, A, D, 1761,] 
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£4. — S. 1718. — Coorg InscT, No. 13, p. 20 (and No. 14, p. 22). Abbimafcha (and 
MabAclevapura) coppei-plato inscription of feho Coorg Raja Vira Rajcndra Yade:yar : — 

Svash sri--Tija}abbyiida}VSaliYaliaria-saka-varrislia 1718nc varfetamanakc sailnva Nala- 
saniTatsarada Ckaitra-sii 1 Bh&rgav^ra-dallii. 

1718 expired, wliicli by tke southern luni-solar system was Nala : Friday, 8tli April, 
N. S., A. D. 1796 ; the first hth o£ the bright half ended 21 ii. 10 m. after mean sunrise, [The 
hlesha-samkranti took place on the 9tli April, A D. 1796.] 

(b). — Dates in Bark Fortnights. 

[1,] — FtLrnimanta Dates.^^ 

55 . 1 — S, 726, — • Ante, Vol. XL p. 126, and Yol. XVIL p, 141. Kanareso country copper- 
plate inscription of the RasMrakuta Govinda III. * — 

(L 1). — 'Sakannpa-kal-atita-samvatsaramgal=clnur4(i)rpatt-aranoya Subhahu embhl- 

(niba) Tarshada Vaisa(su)kha-inasa-knshna“paksha-panchame(mi) -Byihaspati(ti)v^rain . 

S. 726 expired: Thursday, 4th April, A. D, 804; the 5th of tho dark half of the 
Yazsakha ended 7 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the 
4tli April, A. D. 804, fell in the year Subhclnu which lasted from tho t7tli Juno, A. U. 803, to the 
12th June, A. D. 804. [The 5th tithi of the dark half of the amdnia Yauakha ended 20 h. 41 m, 
after mean sunrise of Friday, 3rd May, A. D. 804; and by the southern luni-solar system 72C 
espired would be Tarana.] 

56. — S. 976, — - Fall, Sir., and Old-Kan, Jnscr. No. 158. Balagaihvc stone inscription of 
the Western Ohalukya SomSsvara I.: — 

‘Saka 976 (in figures, 1. 15), the Jaya samatsara; Sunday, tho day of the new-moon of the 
daik fortnight of Yaisiikha,’ 

S. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya : Sunday, 10th April, 
A. D, 1054, the 15th UtJii of the dark half of ilcio ^^tlrnimanta Yaisakha ended 19 ii. 37 m. alter 
mean sunrise. [The 15th Uth of the dark half of the amdnta Yaisakha ended 0 lu 12 ni. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 10th May, A. D, 1054, Compare below, No. 150.] 

57. — S. 1313. — Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Yol.IY. p.ll5, Ooppor-platc inhcription o! Uarihara IL 
of Yijayanagara : — 

Sake trayodasklhika-trisatottara-sahasr^ gat^ vartamfma-Prajfi/pati'Saihvatsare Yai&tkha 
miist krishna-pakshS amayky{ly^ih Saumya-dind sUryOparfi^ga-punyakaie, 

S, 1313 expired, which by the southern Inni-solar system was Prajapati ; A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 5tli April, A. D. 1391, 
which was the 15tk of the dark half of the ^oUrnimmta Yaisakhit. 

[2.] — Amtota Bates. 

58. — S. 589. •— Inscr. Sansmtes du Camhodge, p. 74 ; ante, Vol. XXL p. 48, Stone 
inscription at Yat Prey Yier^^: — 

Yfita km 'Sakanam naTa-tanu-vishayairs^MmadhavS bhudavuhe 
Jivafe^chapd=ja-BUryy6 ....... maitrsm^^mdur . . . 

S. 589 expired : The 16th day of the lunar MMliava (Vaisakba) wa« flit* 15ili April; 
A. D. 607, when the first Hthi of the dark half of the avidnla Yaiwikhu ♦ nded 4 h. 28 iin, and 

n The dates given under this heading will he specially considered below, 

u por the full wording of this date and an exact calculation of all its details ^co now M. A, Bartli in Insfn 
Bamentes de Campd d ch Camhodge, p 592. I give the date here, merely, because it is ilii* earJit-hl jwalkbh 
date m a dark foitmght which shews the amdnta schomo of the lunar month and admits tif vontkatioii, For m 
even earlier amdnta date from Cambodia (of Saka 548], soo ante, Vol. XXL p. 4?, 
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when, the moon was m Anuradha (the Maitra nalsliaUa) up to about 22 h. 20 m. after menr. 
sunrise. On the same day the sun was in the sign Aja (MSsha), ivhioh it had entered on the 
20th March, and Jupiter was in Chapa (Dhanuti), having entered that sign on the 20th 
January, A. D. G67, 

59. - S. 788. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 219, and Vol. XVII. p. 142. Sirhr stone in.scriptiou 
of the Eashtrakuta Amoghavarslia ('Sarva) — 

(L. 15). Sakanripa-kahatita-samvatsarahgal Sl-nur^eabhatt-entaneya Vyayam emba 
samvatsarara pravarttise srimad-Amoghayarsha-Kiipatuiiga-nam-aukitana vi]aya“ru]}a- 
pravardhamrina-saravatsarangal avjatt-eradum uttar-ottaram rajy-abhivnddhi salutt-iro 
Jy^slitha“masad=:am^seyum Adityav^ram age sfLryyagrahanad-andu. 

S, 788 expired. ; A solar eclips©j visible in India, 9 h. 4 m, after mean sunrise uf 
Sunday, 16tb June, A. D. 866. This day fell m the year Vyaya by both systems ; for by the 
mean-sigi\ system Vyaya lasted from the 23rd September, A. D. 865, to the 19th September, 
A. D. 866 ; and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya was S. 788 expired. 

GO. S. 810. Aifite, Vol, XIII, p, 69, and Vol. XVIII. p, 90. Bagunir/i copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta Malidsdmantddhipati Krishnaraja II. of Gujarat : — 

(Plate 11 5, 1. 11). — 'Bakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sat6shv=ashtasu das-ottareshu Chaitrg= 
marasya[yam] shryagrahapa-parvani. 

S. 810 expired ; A solar eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 40 m after mean sunrise of the 
15th April, A. D. 888. 

Gl. — S 867. — Ante^ Vol. I. p. 209. SMGtgi stone inscription of the reign of the 
Rashtrakuta Kiishna III. : — 

(L. 3). — Baka-kahld=gat-aYda(bda)nam sasaptAdhikashashtishu 
satSshv=ashtasu tavatsu samanrim=aiikat6=pi cha 
varttamdnS Plavang-avd^(bd§) . . . 

(L. 45). — Purvvokte varttamM-avd6(bd6) masS Bhadrapade=mchit6 
pitn-paryvai;i tasy=aiva Knjavardna samyut6 
shryyagrahaha-kM^ tu madhyagS oha diyakarS. 

S. 867 expired : A solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 18 ra. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 9th September, A. D. 945. The year Plavanga, by the mean-sign system, did not 
commence till the 17th October, A, D. 945, and it is therefore clear that the donation, to which 
the date in lino 45 refers, was made some time before the date, referred to in line 3, when the 
inscription was put up. [By the southern luni-solar system Plavanga would be B. 869 expired.] 

62. — S. 867. — Ante, Vol VII. p. 16, and Vol. XIX. p. 102. Date of the accession of 
the Eastern Ohalukya Amma IL, from a copper-plate inscription of his * — 

(L. 31). — Giri-rasa-yasu-samkby-abdS Baka-samay6 Marggasirsha-miisS=smin [i®^] 
knshna-trayodasa-dmS Bbriguvar§ Maitra-nakshatrd (( 

Dhanusbi ravan ghata-lagnS dvadasa-varsha(rsh6) tu janmaiia^ .... 

S. 807 expired : Friday, 5th December, A. D. 945; the 13fch titU of the dark half ended 
10 h. 8 m., and the naLshatra was ArnirMb^ (the Maitra nalcAiatra) up to 7 h. 53 m. after 
mean sunrise; and the sun was in the sign Dbanuh which it had entered on the 23rd 
November, A. D. 945. 

63. — B. 893. — ■ Ante, Vol. XII. p. 256. Adaragunchi stone inscription of the lifishrra- 
khta Kottiga (Khotika) : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(sa)kannpa-kM-atita-samYachchha(tsa)ra-sa(sa)tafjgal=entu niira tombhatta- 
muraueya Praj^pati"Sa[m^]Yachchha(tsa)raih saint tarn -ire tad(d-)Ya(-va)rsh'abhya(bhya)*' 
iitarad=Ashya(sTa)yu]ad=amaYase Adityav^ra stoyyagraba^a, 
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B* 893 ©xpirGdj wHcli by tli6 south©rii. Itmi-solar systoDi was Prajclpati: A solar 
eclipse visible in India, 2 b 49 m. after mean snniise of Sunday, 22iid October, A. D. 97L 

[By the mean -sign system Pr a japati bad ended on fclie 3rd July, A. D. 970, before tbe coni- 
niencement of S, 893 expired ] 

( 34 ^ — B, 904, — hisGT, at BTavaTid JBelgoldj No. 57, p- 55; dntej Vol, XA,. p, 35, Date 
of tbe death of tlie Easbtrakuta Indraruja:— 

Yanadbi-nabb6-nidbi-pramita-samkby8(kIiya-)Sak“avanipala-kalamam 
neneyise Cbitrabbtou panvarttise Cbaitra-sitctar-asbtanii- l 
dina-yiLta-S6mavaradol ...» 

B. 804 expired, wbicb by the soutbern luni-solar system was ObitrabMnu : Monday, 
20th March, A. D. 982 ; tbe 8tb titU of tbe dark half ended 22 b, 58 m. after mean sunrise. 
[By tbe mean-sign system Cbitrabbann bad ended on tbe 18 tb May, A. D. 981, before tbe 
commencement of S. 904 expired.— Tbe MSsba-samkraiiti took place on tbe 23i-a March, 
A. D. 982.] 

65. — S 972. — Vol. XII. p. 202, and Yol, XYIII. p. 91. Surat copper-plate 
inscription of tbe Cbanlukya Trilocbanap^la of Lutadesa . — 

(Plate iii, 1. 8). •— Sake iiaYa-sa(sa)tair=yukte dvisaptaty-aclbiko tatba [r’'j 
Yik^nt§ vatsarl Pausbe muse paksb5 eba tama(nia)he !1 
Amavcisya-titban stirya-parvvany=Angarav^rak6 [s’'J 

B. 972 expired, which by tbe southern lum-solar system was Vikrita : A solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 10 b. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 15tb January, A, D. 1051. 

66. — B. 991, — Ep. lad. Yol. II. p. 227. Yagbli stone inscription of the reign of tbe 
Yddava Sennaebandra II. : — 

(L, 9). — Rupa-Namd-aiiika-tuly^ tu 991 'Saka-kAlasya blmpatan 
Saumya-sam vatsar-Asbadba-ravigrahaba-parvvani 1 1 

B. 991 expired, wliiob by tbe southern luni-solar system was Saumya: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 0 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise of tbe 21st July, A. IJ. 1U69. 

67. — S. 1047. — Ante^ Vob XIL p. 212, No. 56. NarCndra inscription of the Western 
Cbalukya Yikramaditya VI. : — 

Baka-varsbaib 1047neya YiavA/(&vA,)va8U-saibvatsarada [Bba]di*apa(la-ba 13 Sukrav^ra 
mabatitbi-yugadiy-amdu . 

B. 1047 expired, wbicb by tbe southgrn luni-solar system was Vifev^vasu : Friday, 
28tb August, A. D. 1125 ; tbe 13tb tithi of tbe dark half ended 16 b. 9 m. after mean sanrise. 

68. — B. 1050. — Inscr, at Bravam JBelgola^ No. 54, p. 47. Date of the death oi 
Malbsbdna : — 

Bak6 simya-sar-ambar-avani-mitS sauivatsare Kilakd 
miis§ Phalgunik^ tntiya-divasA vAre ’sit^ BhO^skar^ I 
SvMau ...... madbyabnA .... 

B 1050 expired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: Sunday, 
lOtb March, A. D. 1129 , tbe third htU of tbe dark half ended 21 b, IG m., and the nuhhatra 
was Svati up to 15 b. 46 m. after mean sunrise. 

69. — B. 1098. — Ante, Yol. XYIII. p. 127. Hulgiir stone inscription of tbe Kalaebiin 
S^m^svara : — 

(L. 40). — Baka-varsbada 1096neya Jaya-samvatsarada MArgasira-balmlad=ania(ma)vA?’ye 
MangailavA^ra sHryagrahauad-andu, 
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. expired^ 'whicli by tbe southern luni-solar system was Jaya : A solar ©clipsej 

visible in India, 6 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 26th HoTember, A. D, 1174, 

^ 70. S, 1112 . — Ante^ Vol, XII, p, 209, Ho, 26. A Kolhapur inscription of the ^Silahara 
Bhoja II. : — 

(L. 2 ). "Sakanripa-Mlad^arabhya Tarsheshn dvadasottara-satadhika-sahasrlshn nivritte- 
shu ■^arttam^na-Sadharaua-samvatsar-antarggata-Pnshja-bahTila-dvadasyaih Bhaumavard 
bhan6r=uttarayana-saihkrama3?.a-parvvani. 

In S. 1112 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadh^rai^a, the 
ITttarayap.a-saihkranti took place 14 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 26th December,* 
A, D. 1190, during the 12th hthi of the dark half which ended 19 h, 7 m, after mean sunrise 
of the same day. [For another, irregular date in the same inscrij)tion see below, jNTo. 191.] 

71. — S. 1113. — From Dr* Fleet’s impression. Gadag stone inscription of the DeTagiri- 
Yadava Bhillama : — 

(L. 13), — ^akanripa-kal-atita-samyatsara-sateshu tray 6 dasadhik^shv=^kMasasu varttamana- 
Vir 6 dhakyit-saThvatsar-amtargata-Jy^shth-amavasyayam=^Adityav^rd stiryagrahap.^. 

S. 1113 expired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was Yirddhakrit : A solar 
©clips©, visible in India, 10 h. 29 m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd June, A, D. 1191. 

72. — S. 1113. — PaZt, Shr, 2 ,nd Old-Kan, Inscr, Ho. 109, Chaudadampur inscription of 
the Great Chieftain Vira-Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragupta, and his Nay aka 
Khand^ya-Kara-Kdm^yanayaka . — 

^ Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 72), the Virddhikyit samvatsara ; the day of the new-moon of 
Margasirsha ; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.* 

S. 1113 expired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 69 m. after mean sunrise of the 18th December, A. D. 1191. 

73. — S, 1137. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan* Inscr, No. 201. Balagamve stone inscription 
of the DSvagiri-Yddava Sihghana II. : — 

* 'Saka 1137 (in figures, 1, 23), the Yuva saihvatsara, Thursday, the day of the new-moon 
of BhMrapada.* 

S. 1137 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan : Thursday, 
24th September, A. D. 1216 ; the 15th tithi of the dark half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

74. — S. 1189. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 128. Hulgur stone inscription of the D^vagiri- 
Yadava MahadSva: — 

(L. 16), — 'Saka-varshada 1189neya Prabhava-samvatsarada Jy 6 shtha-ba 30 Budhava.ra 
shryagrahahad-andu. 

In S. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, Jyaishtha 
was intercalary 5 and there was a solar eclipse, visible in India, 8 h. 35 ra. after mean sunrise 
of Wednesday, 25th May, A. D. 1267, which was the 16th of the dark half of the first 
Jyaishtha. 

75. — S. 1235. — Inscr. at Bravam Belgola, No. 41, p. 11, Date of the death of Bubha- 
chandra : — 

Panch atrimsat-samyuta-satadvay-adhika- sahasra-nuta- varshSshu I 
vritt^shu Baka-nripasya tu kal^ vistirnpa-vilasad-arnnavan^mau |l 
PramMi-vatsarS mas 8 BravanS tanum atyajat I 
Vakrd kyishpa-chaturddasydm Bubhacbandr 6 mah^yatilb u 
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S. 1235 expired, ^ixcb by b 3g 

21st August, A. JJ. } 

‘“Z'- S 1195. - /<"■«. ™- Xa P- *«• ^‘” ■ "■ 

9 1295 , t.a» tojwa t™i.w.t9i» .... S».™» p. .. 

“Imb OTte.4 / W4*y. 1«1> ■ ‘'‘° “ “ ““ 

iiO li. 49 m. after mean sunrise. ^ -.m ^ ■ i- ^ „ 

• 77. _ S. 1307. - Hultzscb, Sontk-Incl I«cr. Vol. I- P* 157. Inscription on a lamp-pillar 

(^""seV-'Saka-TarsliS 1307 pravarttamanS Erddhana-vatsain Plialgnna-masS knslina- 
mtsM dvitivaTam titbau Sukravarfi. 

paksbe dvitiy y l^Hi-solar systom was Erddhana : Friday, 

S. 1307 expire^ w i c by t^ comnioncod 0 li 17 m. before 

it" ^5 tt Friday ’and ended 0 h. 43 m. after moan sunrise of tbo following day. 

.I«or.«^Smr«n»De?!,ola,No.lOG,p.80. Dale of a private inscrip- 


78. — S. 1331. 


*'” 1931.., » CW.™-!.. 3 a. P. .. 

j 1 Ip w flip soutliem luni-solar system was Virddliin . Ttiursday, 

.1 5i Sirr. a»i i.« 23 . 22 ... ... 

, 9 ._S. 1965 ,- 1 ..... ai Sr«:V !><!,»!«. "«• “'I, I* Hi 1 >“‘" <>‘ “..tl. of 

Cliamkirtx ; — 


'Sri-Sakavarnsba 15G5neya 

Srlmacb-Obarn-snldrti-pandita-yatiliSdbMnu-sariiYatsarS 

mass Pusbya-cbatnrddasi-titbi-varS kiishijS supaksl.G malian J 
madhylbuS Tara-MAla-bhS cba(P)karau6 BhargsavyavarS Dlipi(dlirn)y5 
yog4 svargga-pnram jagima matiman(mams=)traividya-cliakrebvarah 11 

t! i!<fi =5 Pitnired wbicli by tlie southern luni-solar systom, was Sublianu : Friday, 

kalf and tbe larana 'SakL ended 19 h. 54 m.. and tlio nahshatra was MMa up to 11 li. 10 m., 
and the yoija Dhruva up to 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

80. — S. 17^1* — at 'Sravana Belgola, No. 72, p. Gl. Date of the death of Adita- 


kirtidSva . — 

'Sahvahana-sakahdali 1731ueya Sukla-nama-sathyatsurada Bludrapada-ba 4 Budhavtlra- 
dalh. 

S. 1731 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Sukla : Wednesday, 
27th September, N. S., A. D 1809 ; the 4th tUM of the dark half ended 19 h. 36 in. after mean 


pmix'ise. 

1739. — Ooorpr Insor. No. 17, p. 2o. Morkara copper-pkiio insenpUou of tlic 
Coorg Ea]a Liiiga Ra]andra Vadeyar : — 

SalivMiana-saka-varslia 1739iiey tevaxa-samvatsarada JSsktlia-baliuia buliguju BMati- 
varakk.§ Kali-dina 1796 392 n© . • . 

B.1739 expired, winch Iby tke soutkern Itmi-solar system was Ifevara : Sanday, 1st June, 
N. S , A. B. 1817, which was the day of the Kaliyuga 1790 392 ; the secoiid llikl of the dark 
half ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
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[The same inscription also has the date. Vikrama-saiiivatsarada Chaitra-suddha dvadasiTn 
BMmivarada varige Yarusha 2 tingalii 9 dma 25 Kali-dma 1797 421ne, corresponding, for 
''S. 1742 expired = Vikrama, to Sunday, 26th March, N. S., A. D. 1820, which was the day ot 
the Kaliyuga 1797 421.] 

82, — S 1748. — Inscr, at 'Bravana BelgoUt No. 98, p. 74. Date from the reign of 
Krishnaraja Yadeyar of Maishr . — 

'■Salivahana-saka-varnsha 1748neya sanda varttamanakke saluva Vyaya-nama-samyatsarada 
Phiilguna-ba 5 BhS/nuv^radalu. 

S. 1748 expired, which hy the southern lum-solar system was Vyaya; Sunday, 18th 
March, N. S., A. D. 1827, the 5th tUhi of the dark half ended 3 h, 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

2, — Dates in Current Years. 

(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 

83, — S. 1032. — Jour, Bo, As, Soo, Yol, XIII, p. 3, Talalen copper-plate inscription of 
the SilMiara GandaradityadSva . — 

''Sakanripa-kal-atita-dvatrimsad-uttara-sahasre Yirddhi-samvatsareMiigha-suddha-dasamyam 
Mamgalav^rd. 

B, 1032 current, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Yirddhin ; Tuesday, 
1st February, A. D, 1110; the 10th titJd of the bright half ended 11 h, 58 m. after mean 
sunrise, 

[The same inscription contains the date : tat-saiuyatsar-oparitana-Vikrita-samvatsara- 
Yaisfikha-paurnamasyam sdmagrahana-paryani, corresponding, for S. 1033 current, which by 
the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, to the 5th May, A. D. 1110, when there was 
a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise.] 

84, — S. 1051 — Ante, Yol. XII. p. 212, No. 57. An Ihgl^svar inscription of the VV^esterii 
Clnilukya Sdm^svara III* : — 

^Sakha(ka)-Tarwsha lO51n0ya Kilaka-samyatsarada Karttika-paurnaamaseyol sdmagra- 
hana-niinittam. 

B, 1051 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka : A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, 20 h. after mean sunrise of the 8 th November, A. D. 1128. 

85 — S. 1065. — Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 317. Miraj stone inscription of the Silahara 
Yijayadityadeva : — 

(L. 19). — [Haka]-varsha 1065neya Dmhdubhi-samvatsarada Bhadrapada-sii(su)clhdha- 
(ddlia) 2{aUered to 6 ) Sukrav4rad-aihdu. 

B, 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bundubhi : Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1142, the 6 th MM of the bright half ended 12 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

80 ^ — 1065, — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Kdlhapur stone inscription of the 

Silahiira Yi^ayadityad^va : — 

(L. 16). — ISaka-varsbSshu pamchashashty-uttara-sahasra-pramit 6 shv=at!t^shu pravartta- 
mfina-Dumdubhi-samvatsara-Magha-masa-paurnnamasyte Sdmavar^ sdmagrahaua-parvva- 
nimittam. 

B, 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 17 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 1st February, A, D. 1143. 

87, — S. 1068. — Inscr, at Bravana Belgola, No. 50, p. 33, Date of the death of Prabhl- 
chandra-siddhantad 6 va * 

Sa(sa)ka“Yarsham 1068neya Krddhan-samvatsarada Asvija-su(su)ddha-dasami 
Byihav^rad-andu Dhanur-llagnada phrvvahnad [a]* 
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s 1068 current whicli Isy tlie southern luni-solar system was Krddhana : Thursday, 
27a September, A. D. 1145 ; the 10th titU of the bright half ended 16 h. 26 m. after mean 

sunrise. ^ 

88. — 107S. — from Dr. Fleets impression. Bamani stone inscription of tlie SiMhara 


YijayadityadSva : — ^ a a 

(L. 12). — 'Saka-Tarsh5shu trisaptaty-nttara-sahasra-pramit6shv=at5t8shu ariikato=pi 1073 

pravarttamana-Prarndda-samvatsara-Bhadrapada-paurn^amasi-SukrayarS s6magrahaua- 

parvYai-nimittam • 

s 1073 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramdda; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 20 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 6th September, A. D. 1160. 
89. — S. 1099. — Inscr. at Bravam Belgola, No. 42, p. 14. Date of the death of Naya- 

kirtidSva : — 

Sa3i6 randlira-nava-dyu-cliandramasi Dnrmmukliy-akliya-saihvatsarS 
Taisakli^ dkaval^ ckaturddasa-dinS var6 cka Stiryatmaj^ I 
pnrYvalinS prakare gatS ’rddka-sakite • • . 


S. 1099 current, wkich by tbe southern 'luni-solar system was Durmukba: Saturday, 
24tb April, A. D. 1176 ; the 14th htU of the bright half ended 15 h. after mean snnrise. 

90. — S. 1127. — Jour, Bo. As, Soc. Vol. X. p. 236. Kalholi Jain temple inscription of 


the Ratta chiefs KartaYirya lY. and Malhkarjuna : 

‘ In the Saka year 1127, the BakUkslu samYatsara, on Saturday, the second lunar day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Paushya, at the time of the sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north.’ 

In S, 1127 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Baktdiksha, the 
second t%tM of the bright half of Pansha ended 4 h. 3*2 m., and the tTttar5»yap.a-samkrS>nti 
took place 4 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, A. D. 1204. 

91. — S. 113L — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 247. Bhoj copper-plate inscription of the Eatta 
chief KartaYirya IV. : — 

97), 'Sakanripa-kMasy=aikatri(tri)m8ad-iittara-^t-adhika-sahasratamasya Vibha- 

va-samYatsarasya Karttika-masasya sukla-dYMasyam Budhavara-samanYitiiyum, 


S, 1131 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava : Wednesday, 
22nd October, A. D. 1208 ; the 12th tUM of the bright half ended 12 h. 45 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


92. — S. 1197. — Fdli, Slsr. and Old-Xan. Jnscr, No. 236 ; Mysore Jnscr. Xo. 120, p. 219. 
Halebld memorial tablet : — 

‘Baka 1197 (in figures, 1. 8), the Bhivs samvwtsara; Wednesday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of BhadrapadaJ 

S, 1197 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhava : Wednesday, 
15th August, A. D. 1274; the 12th UtM of the bright half ended 20 h. 11 m, after mean 
sunrise. 

93, — S, 1199. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. SidnMe inscription of the D^vagiri- 
Yadava Ramaehandra 

(L. 13). — Saka-Yarshdshn 1199 ramdhr-aihka-Rudra-pramit^shu gat6shu varttamana- 
I)htoi-saBivatsar-am(a)ntargata-SraYana-purnnim%ain S6ma-dind yajhdpavlta-parva^i. 


S, 1199 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dh^tyi : Monday, 27th 
July, A. D. 1276 j the full-moon tithi ended 4 h, 58 m, after mean sunrise, 

94. — S. 1205. — Inscr, at Bramna Belgola, Xo. 129, p. 97. Date of a priyate inscription : — ■ 
Sa(sa)ka-Yarsham 1205neya ChitrabMnu-samTatsara Sr^Ya^a-su 10 Byidandu. 
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1205 current, wliicli by the southern lum-solar system was Chitrabhanu ; Thurs- 
day, ICth J aly, A. D. 1282 , the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 10 m. after mean sun- 
rise. 

95. — S. 1295, — Inscr. at Srtwana Belgoja^ No 111, p. 80, Da/le of a private inscription * — 

^Saka-varsha 1205 Ban dhavi-samvatsara- Vais Akha-siiddha 3 Budhav^ra. 

B, 1295 current, which by the southern lum-solar system was ParidMvin : Wednesday, 
7tli April, A. D. 1372 , the third titln of the bright half ended 11 h. 3 m. after mean snniisc 

96. — B. 1355, — Insc'}, at S'lavam JOeljohy No. 108, p. 85. The tomb of the Jama 
'Srutamuni was set up; — 

Islm-sara-silchi-vidlm-mita-saka-Paridhavi-sarad-dvitiyag-Ashadhe I 
sita-navami-Vidhudin*6dayajnslii sa-Vifedkli§ pratislithit-^yam-iha \\ 

In B. 1355 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Parldhdvin, Ash^dha 
was intercalary of bright half of the second Ashddha ended 4 h 

11 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7tli July, A. B 1432, when the nalshatm was Visakhl 
up to 17 h. 4 m. after moan sunrise. 

97. — B. 1465. — Ayitey Vol. Y. p. 19. Ba dam i inscription of the time of Achyntaraya ot 
Vijayanagaia — 

(L. 4) — Svasti sri-jayabhyudayaJSaliVtAhana-saka'varsha 1455neya Namdana-sanu’-ar^ 
sarada Jt‘(]ye)shtba-sn 5 Guruv^radalu. 

B 1456 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nandana: Thursday, 
9tli May, A. B. 1532 , the 5th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 

(b)« — Dates in Bark Portnights, 

[1.] — Phrnimanta Bates : None, 

[2.] — Amenta Dates. 

98. — B, 948. — Ante, Vol XYII. p. 120 (and Yol. XYI. p. 43). Kalas-Buclrnkh copper- 
plate inscription of the Yadava Bhillama III. . — 

(L. 14). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sat8shu naTasv=ashtachatvilri[iii’^]sad-adhik[6*]- 
shv=amkato=pi I! 948 ll Krddhana-saravatsara-Kurttika-sarajat-Mityagrahand. 

B. 948 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krddhana; A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h, 36 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd November, A. D. 1025. 

99. — B. 1042. — Inscr. at 'Sravam Belgola, No. 49, p. 28. Date of the death of 
Demiyyaka . — 

Sa(sa)ka-varusha 1042neya Vik^ri-samvatsarada Phalgnna-bahula 11 Brihav^rad-andu. 

B. 1042 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yikarin : Thursday, 
26th February, A. D 1120, the IJth tithi of the dark half ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise. 

100. S. 1104. — Ante, Yol. XIY. p. 19. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription at 

T^rdal : — 

(jj^ 59). — Sa{ba)ka-varsham 1104neya Plava-saravatsarada Asvayuja-bahnla 3 Adiv^- 
radah^. 

B. 1104 current, which by the southern lum-solar system was Plava: Sunday, 
27th September, A. D. 1181; the third tiiUoi the dark half ended 16 h. 5 m. after mean 

sunrise. 

13 See ante, Vol XIX. p. 336, No, 157, 
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101. ■— B. 1110. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. ^7. 


Toragal inscription of the MaJidmandaUsrara 


liarma . — 

(L 33). — SaCsa)ba-Yarsliain lllOnoya Plavamga-samvatsarada Pusya(sliya)-l,aliula 10 

VaddaTaravsuttarayana-saiiifcramana-YyaiapivtadalM. 

In S 1110 current, by the soutbem luni-solar system was Plavanga, the 

Puarayana-samkranti toob place 19 h. 25 m. alter mean sunri^,e of Friday, 25th December, 
A D. 1187, during the 10th htU o£ the dark half, which ended lo h. 6 in. after mean sannseof 
Saturday, 26th December, A. D. 1187. 

jQ 2 _ g. 1136. ■— JoiM. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. XII. p. 7; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Khedrapur 

stone inscription of the DSyagiri-TadaYa Siughana II.. 

I-L, 8). — Sri-Saka-TarshS 1136 Srimukha-samTatsarS Chaitre stirya-parba(rva)ui 


S6ma-dind. 

S 1136 current which by the southern luni-solar system %vas Srlmukha: A solar 
eclipse Tisible m India, 10 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 22^1 Apul, A D 1213. 
ijhe saLe date in a Halebid insoription of the Hoj sab Viraballab, Pub, SLr. and OU-Kan. 

I, K-i. No. 234.] 

P 03 , g. 1151 , — Aicli. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 113, Jam. Bo. As. Sob. Vol. 

X. i<. 282. Date in an Old-Kanarcse stone inscription of the Eatta chief LakshniidOva at 
fcanndatti * — 

(L, C4). Baka-varsham llSlneya SarvvacLh.ari-saihvat>arada Ashrulliad=ama(ma)vfise 
S6maT&,rad=aindina sarvvagr^si-stiryyagraliaiiad^uttaiiia- titl ii}oL 


B. 1151 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhdrin : A total 
solar eclipse, visiTole in India, 6 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise oC Monday, 3id July, A. D. 1228. 
104 — S. 1172. — Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 201. Kunclupura Jikamranfitlm sieme xuscnption of 


Gauapati — 

(L. 13). — Bakubde tn dvisaptaty-adhika-Siva-sata-khyata-saiiikliyana'inaiiu 

Sauniy-iibd5 Sreshtha-nicisS bahula-IIai'i-diue Bhaumavdrd sarue~hni l 


B, 1172 current, which by the southern luni-solar systom ’v'vas Sauxiiya : Tuesday, 8fch 
June, A. D. 1249 , the 11th (Han) tithi of the dark half ended 13 h. 23 m. alter mean suimso. 

105. •— S. 1175. — Mysore Insor. No. 171, p. 322. Bangalore Museum coppcr-plate 
inscription of the Hoysala Soniijsvara • — 

‘ The Baka year 1175, the year Pandhavin, the month Phulgmia, new-iuoon da}, during 
an eclipse of the sunJ 

B. 1175 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridh^vin : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise of the Iht hlareh, A. iJ. 1253. 


3. — Dates in Expired or Current Years 
[1.] — A Pfirnimltnta Dato, 

10(1 — B. 634.— Yol. YI. p. 73; Yol. XYL p. 109; YoL XVIL p. lil ; ami 
Yol. XX, p. 3. Haidarabad copper-plate inscription of the WoBtorn Oliaiukyj?. Puiikchiii LL * — 

(L. 11). atmanah pravarddhamrma-rUjyabMshSka-samvaterO tritiyfi Bakanripati-samvat- 
sara-sat6sha chatustrims-adhikSshu paEchasv=atitSshu Bhadrapad-amuTaHyajani stinyyagrahana- 
mmittam. 

H Ilia question as to winch of tho possiblo ©(luiYalwts of tho original clato should W wgwrdwil to bo its tru0 
efiuivaleixt will he considered helow. 
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S. 5S4 current: A partial solar eclipse, not visible in India, 21 li. 17 m. after mean 
siumso of the 13tli August, A. D. 611, which was the 15th of the dark half of the piirni„miT i 

Blitldrapacla. 

Sa 534: GxpiiGd; A total solar GclipsOj not visiblo m Indiaj 14 li. 15 m. aftsr mean sriii- 
lise of tlio 2nd August, A. D. (512, wliioli also was the loth of the dark half of the imnnimnUi 
Bhadrapada. 

[2.] — Amanta Dates. 

107. S. 716. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Paithaii copper-plate inscription of the 
Edbhti ak lUa Govinda III. ; — 

(L. Go). Sakanripa-kril-atita-samvatsara-sa(sa)tSsha saptamn(su) ie(sho)das-ottarl!&hii 
Yaisakha'Va(ba)hiil4mavasyam=adityagrahana-parvvam. 

S, 716 current : A eiroular solar eciipse, not Yisibl© in India, 17 h. 16 ra. after mean 
sunrise of the 14th May, A. D. 793, which was the 15th of the dark half of the Yaiiikha. 

710 expired ; A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 3 h, 48 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 4th May, A, D. 794, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta VaisMdia. 

108. — S. 730. — Ante, Yoh YI. p. 68, and Yol. XYL p. 74. Eadhanpnr copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta Govinda III, . — 

(L, 53) — tSakanripa-ldl-atita-saihTatsara-satSshu saptasu triihsacl-nttar^shn Sarvajm- 
iiamni sainYatsars^ Sr<ivaua-bahula-a(l-ii)maY<isyam stLryagraliana-parvani. 

S. 730 current : A total solar eclipse, not visible in India, 10 h. 35 m after mean sunrise 
of the 7th August, A, D, 807, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta Sruvana. 

S. 730 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 17 m, after mean sunrise ot 
the 27ih July, A» D. 808, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta Sravana. 

By the southorn luni-solar system Sarvajit was S, 730 current ; and by the mean-sign 
system Sarvajit lasted from the 31st May, A. D. 807, to the 26th May, A. D. 808, and 
accordingly was current on the 7tli August, A. D, 807, and at the commencement of S. 73‘^ 
e'^jnred, bnt not on the 27th July, A. D 808. 

109. — S. 789. — Ante) Yol. XIL p. 185, and Yol. XYIII. p. 56. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta MaMsdmantddhijyati Dharavarsha Dhruvarfija III. of Gujarat * — 

(L. 64). — iSakanTipa-kfil-atita-saThvatsara satSshu saptasv=8ko(k6)nanavaty-adhikeshv- 
afikatah samvat 789 dyOshth-umavasyayarii adityagrahaua-parvvani. 

B. 789 current : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 16th June, A, 1) 806, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta Jyaishtha. 

B. 789 expired ; A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 6th June, A. D. 867, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha. , 

B. — DATES m SOLAB MOISTTHS. 

All in Expired Years. 

llO* ^ S, 944, — Ante, Yol. XIY. p. 53, and Yol. XIX. p. 129. Korumelli copper-pkte 
iiwcnptioii of the Eastern Ohalukya Rajaraja II., date of his accession : — 

(L. 05). ' — Yo rakshitnm vasumatini Saka-vatsarSshu 

vSd-amhurasi-nidhi-varttisliu Simliag5=rkkd [\ 
kn‘shna-.dvitiya-divavas^^-dttarabliadnkayaih 
vard Gurdrsvvaniji lagna"var8=bhishiktah \\ 


15 Bead Aivas- 
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In S. 9M expired the Sinilia-saiiikrtoti took j^laco (and tho solar Bliadrapacla 
commenced) 20 li. 46 m. after mean sunrise of tlie 2Gth Julj, A. D. 1022 , and tlio day of the 
(late IS Thursday, 16tli August, A. B. 1022, wlicn tlio second tdJii of the dark half* (of the 
auidtda Biicldrapada) ended 10 h. 55 m., and tho nalsliatra was Uttara-'bliadrapada up to 
IG Ii. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

111. — S. 999. — Ante, Vol. XYIIL p, 1G3. Vizagapatam coppor-platc inscription of 
Aiianlavarman Chodagangad^va , date of Ins accession : — 

(L 3U). — Srik-avde{bd^) Handa-randhra-graliagana-gaiuiG Kumbha- saihsthO dine&5 
&ukl6 pakshS tri(tri)tiya"yu 3 i Eavija-dmd Bovati-blid nriyugiuG 
lagm8(gnS) . . , 

In 999 expired the Kumhha-samkr^nti took place (and the solar Phrdrrtmjj^ 
commenced) 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the 22nd January, A. 1). 1078 , anti ilio day ol 
the date is Saturday, 17th February, A. D, lu78, when the tlurcl iithi of ilio biiglit half (of the 
lunar Phalguna) ended 21 h. 28 m., and the mhsluiUa was Edvati nj;j to 19 h. 8 in. after mean 
sunrise. 


112. S. 1003, — Ante, VoL XVIII. p 1G4. Vizagapatam copjior-plaio nuscripiion of 
Anaiiiavarman Chodagaiigadeva : — 

(L. 40)^— Haranayana-viyad-gagana-chandra-ganitc Sdk4vdC‘(l)dc) Mdshauifjsa-kuslm- 
asli tamyam^Adityav^re. 

In S 1003 expired the Mesha-saihkranti took place (and the solar VaiAiklia etimmcnced) 
17 h. 2u m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd March, A. D. 1081, and the tin} al liu Jato jg 
Sunday, 4tii April, A. D. 1081, wben tlio 8th titlii of the dark half (ul tin* (fiuunid 
ended 12 h. 87 m. after mean sunrise. ^ 

113. — S. 1347. — Hultzscb, SoutJi-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 84. In.scription aibiao tlio front 
Gopiira of the Virihchipuram temple* — 

‘On the day of (the naJeshatm) Anusham (i. e. AnurftdM), ^vlnell corrc'-spoinl.-) in -Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunai- day, the 3rd (solar day) of tho month of Pahguni (/, r. J*Iial"inii) of the 
Vifev^Tasu year, which was current after the Saka year 1347 (had ). ’ 

In S. 1347 expired, which hy the southern luni -solar system was ViJjvavasu (lie month 
PangUM (j «. the solar Chaitra) commoncod 15 h. 42 m. alter moan .siuiriw. (if •>.!{], 
iehrnary, A D. 1426, and tho day of the date is Wednesday, 27th Fehi'iiiun A. 1) 1 1 p; 

the 6th fii7u of the dark half (of the csaiaato Phalguna) ended 20 h. 30 in., ami tlie iinLhiUra 

was Annradha for about 23 h. after moan sunrise. M.Um 

Wipfiouou (he oust wall 

of the feomandthesvara temple at Padavodu ^ 

the 30th July A. D. 1449 and fhp +i i a « *o0iu. alfti uumu sunri.so ijf 

the 13th Mh. of the bright half (of the lunar Sr ^ V 7'“"“ 

115. — S. 1471. — Hulfesch, South-Iml. Inscr. Vol I n 85 r,.., ■ i 

into the floor of the court-yard of the Virinchipuram traiplo = 7. 

1 ^liTirsday, tho day of (the nahshatra) Punarvasu whidi . . i . i 

lunar day of the former half of the month of Maalm nf 41 ' t'f’Pmds to the sfv«ntli 

after the Saiivaha-Saka -liich nas eurivnt 
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In S. 14:71 expired, ■wliioli by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the Mesha- 
Banikranti took place (and the solar Vaisakha commenced) 19 h. 41 m. after moan sniuise of 
the 27th March, A, D. 1549 ; and the day of the date is Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 1540, when 
the 7th Utln of the bright half (of the lunar Yaisakha) ended 14 h. 44 m., and the nahsiuiha wa? 
Hunasivasu up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 

116. — S. 1488. — Hultzsoh, Scuih-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 70. Inscription on a stone as 
Arappakkam : — 

‘ On Wednesday, tke twolftli lunar day of tke latter half of tlie montli of Kumbha of tiid 
Akshaya samvatsara, which was current after the Saka year 1488 (Jiad j) ass ed),^ 

In S. 1488 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Akshaya (or Ksliava), 
the Kumbha-samkrtoti took place (and the solar Phalguna commenced) 7h, 58 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 27t)h January, A. D 1567; and the day of the date is Wednesday^ 
5tli February, A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the dark half (of the amdtita Mfigha) ended 
20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 

117. — S. 1589, — Aicli, Survey of South, India, VoL lY. p. 77. Eameavarani copper-^date 
inscription . 

‘ 111 the year Plavahga, current after 1589 of the Salivahana-Saka had elapsed, . . , 
on Thursday, the third lunar day of the light foitnight of the month of Vaiy^fei, and in the 
asterism of Pd&a (Pushya), Kanda yoga and Kara&av^ (^) haranal 

In S. 1589 expired, which by the southern lum-solar system was Plavahga, tho month 
Vaiy^fei (i. e. tho solar Jyaishtha) commenced 6 h. 42 ni after mean sunrise of the 29tli April, 
A. D. 1{)G7 , and the day of tho date is Thursday, 16th May, A D 3667, when the third tit/n ot 
the bright half (of tho -lunar Jyaishtha) and the harana G-ara ended 1 h. 51 ni., and when the 
nahshati'a was Pushya^® after 21 h. 40 m , and tho yoga Gaii^a to 9 h. 10 m. after iiuati 
sunrise, 

118. — S. 1636. — Aiclb, Survey of South, India, Yol. lY. p. 85. A Setupati copper-phte 
inscription in tlie Ramcsvai’am- temple • — 

‘In the year Jaya, current after 1636 of the Salivahana-Saka had elapsed, on . , . Monday 
tho tenth lunar day, and the first day of the month of Sittirai, in the asterism of Sravah^ 
and in tho Subha yoga and tho Sublia lea) am,’ 

In S. 1636 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the month 
&ttirai (h e. the solar Yaisakha) commenced on Monday, 29th March, A D. 1714, by the Sdrva- 
siddMnta 12 h. 21 m., and by the Arya-siddhanta 9 h 35 m, after mean sunrise. Fy the 
Arya-siddhanta, therefore, tins Monday was the first day of 'Sittirai, and on the same day 
the 10th of the dark half (of the amdnta OhmtrB.) ended 21 h., and the nahsliatm 
Bravaigia up to 9 h. 12 m., and tlm y6ga Subha /rom 9 h. 12 m.~after mean sunrise 

119. — S. 1637. — Arch, Survey of South. India, Yol. lY. p. 88. Another Setupati copper- 
plate inscription in the BamSsvaram temple : — 

^In the year Manmatha, current after the 1637th year of the Sfilivahana-Saka eia had 
elapsed, on . . . Monday tho third lunar day, and the 2Ed day of the month of M^Si, and in 
the asterism of Uttiram’ (i, e, Uttara-plialguni). 

In S. 1637 expired, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 
month Mafei {i, e, tlie solar Phalguna) commenced 21 h, 17 m* after moan sunrise of Saturday, 
28th January, A. D. 1716. The second day of Masi, therefore, was Monday, 30th Jaauary, 
A» B. 1716 *, and on this day the tlurd fltlii of the dark half (of the amdnta Magha) ended Udi. 
45 m., and tho nahshatra was Uttara-phalguni up to 16 h, 25 ra. after mean sunrise. 


The mhhaira pxeeodmg Fashya is Punarvasu. 


w TJiere w no harana namQd %ulha, 
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120. — 'S. 1655. — ArcJi. Smvey of South. India, VoL IV. p. 91. Another Setupati copper- 

plate iihscription . — - 

‘ At the anspicions time of the lunar eclipse that occurred on the 10th lunaria day of the 
niciith of Kfittikai of the year Piramatish&a which is current after 1655 of the Sfilivahana- 
i3aka liad elapsed, on Saturday, when the time of full moon, the asterism of Edhiiil .... are 

111 coiijniiction/ 

In S 1655 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Pramadin, the month 
Ka-ttigal ( 4 . a. the solar Mirgasira) commenced 5 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise of the first 
NoTOinhcr, A. D. 1733. The 10th day of Khrttigai, therefore, was^ Saturday, 10th November, 
A D 1733 and on this day (the full-moon day of the lunar Karttika) there was a lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, at 11 h. 42 m., and the wa&s/miia was B6hini from about 13 h. 47 m. 
alter mean snnnse. 

121. — S. 1658. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV . p. 97. Another SStupati copper- 

plate inscription ; — 

‘On . . . the Tai new-moon day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushya, ... of the 
year Nala cm-rent after 1658 of the Saiiv&hana era, in the Sravana asterism, in the good yoga 
named Birummiyaydga (P) and in the good harana of Karulakarana (?).’ 

In S. 1668 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala, the month 
Tai 0- e. the solar Magha) commenced 20 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, 
A. D, 1736 , and the day of the date is the 19th January, A. D. 1737, when the new-moon tithi, 
of' the mimnta Pausha and the ha'iana Ohatushpada ended 18 h. 38 m , and when the nalshatra 
was Sravana up to 22 h. 20 m., and the yoga Siddhii® tip to 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

122. S. 1705, — Arah, Survey of South. India, Vol, IV. p. 105, Another SStupati 

copper-plate inscription : — 

‘In the year . . . S6Tbliakrit, current after 1705 of the 'Saliyahana-Saka and 4884 of the 
Kali era had elapsed, ... on Pnday, the thirteenth Innar day of the light half of the month of 
Mitlinna, in the asterism of Anusha {i. e. Annradha), in the anspicions yoga named Siddhi 
and ill the anspicions Taittiiia TcaranaJ 

In S. 1705 = Kali 4884 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 
Sdbhakrit CSobhana), the Mithuna-saihkranti took place (and the solar Ashudlia commenced) 
16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of the Ilth June, K. S., A. D. 1783; and the day of the date is 
Friday, 13th June, A. D, 1783, when the 13th HtU of the bright half (of the lunar Jyaislxtha) 
and the harana Taitila ended 4 h. 36 m., and when the nahshatra was Anur^dh^ up to 22 h. 
20 m., and the yoga Siddha {not Siddhi) up to 6 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 

{To he continued,) 


FOLKLOBE IN SALSETTE. 

BY OEO. FB. BTENHA. 

No, 18, — The Sparrow Girl, 

There once lived in a town a cock-sparrow and a hen-sparrow, with their chicks. 
After living in the town for a long period, they went with their clucks and took up their 
abode m a jungle, where they lived happily for some time. On© day it happened that a fire 
broko out in the jungle^ which caused great dismay to them. Said the cock-sparrow to the 
hen-sparrow : — 

Come, my dear, let us fly from this jungle, or else the fire will come to where wo are 
Ii?ing and burn us to death/' 


Thw word is wrong and should have been omitted. 


The yoga Mdhi followed by Vyat5p&ta* 
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Of course, the lien-spanow was of one mind with her mate, but said she “ Flj, Ye 
must ; but Ydiat yuU become of our chicks ^ They yuII perish in the fire 1 ” 

The cock-sparrowj however, who did not care about his chicks, said Oh, come , 
don’t bother yourself about the chicks ! Let us fly away. We can’t save ourselves and them 
at the same time. Let them perish. If we vait much longer in order to save them, we 
too, shall perish with them.” 

But the lien-sparrow could not entertain such an idea, and they thus kept quarrelling and 
fighting, pecking at each other, till at last the cock-sparrow flew away, leaving the hen- 
sparrow and the chicks to save themselves or perish in the fire, which was rapidly approaching 
the tree on which they had made their dwelling. The hen-sjiarrow was now at a loss to know 
what to do to save herself and her little ones from the fire. She looked about for water, but 
no water could be seen anywhere about the place. At length she flew up to the tallest tree in 
the jungle, and from there she spied a little pond at a distance. She managed to fetch some 
water in the hollow of her wings several times, enough to make the nest damp, and going at a 
short distance waited to see the consequences of the fire, In the meanwhile the fire raged 
furiously and had reached the abode of the sparrows, which it soon passed, leaving everything 
behind it a mass of live coals and ashes , but, fortunately for the yonng ones, the tree and 
their nest was not touched by the fire, and the hen-sparrow had the satisfaction to know* 
that she did well in watering the nest, and the happiness to find her chicks alive. 

They now lived in peace for a long time. One day the hen-sparrow went into the town to 
search for food, and in her absence the cock-sparrow returned for the first time since he had 
abandoned them to the mercy of the flames. Ho asked the chicks where their mother was, and 
they told him she had gone in search of food. The cock-sparrow then told them to look for 
her and call her back, which they did. 


When the hen-sparrow returned, she fed the chicks, and ate the remainder of the food 
herself, leaving nothing for the cock-spaiTow, wdio grumbled and growled at his mate, and Risked 
her what it all meant. The hen-sparrow said that sho did not wish to have anything to do with 
him, and that she was right m feeding her chicks and eating some herself without thinking 
of him. Upon this the cock-sparrow said that the chicks belonged to him, and 'that lie 
wished to take ihoni away with him, but the hen-sparrow contended that they belonged to her, 
and sho said sho had the better right to them, because sho had saved them from fire; and so the 
two sparrows kept quarrelling till they came to pecking at each other, and they did so 
for a long while. At length they made np their mind to go before the king of the neigh- 
bouring country, and ask him to decide their dispute- When they came before the king, it was 
decide^d by him that the chicks belonged to the father, the cock-sparrow, and so the 
mother, the hen-sparrow, was obliged to give up her chicks, and live by herself. 

Now, it happened that next door to the king’s palace lived o^jpardlian, in a niche of whose 
house the hen-sparrow took up her abode. There she had plenty to eat, for she had only to 
get into the parclhan’s granary. She passed in this way several months, till one day the pardlian 
saw her in the granary and killed her, and it so happened, that the pardhan's wife, who was 
childless, became from that moment pregnant, or, rather the hen-sparrow, which died, was 
conceived in the pardhan’s wife’s womb.i 


1 The following folk-story which is told locally as a fact ( » ), will not be uninteresting in this connection - 
« There lived two brothers with their y ivos. One of the brothers had a chfld, a girl, who was tenderly loved by hei 
jind more so by her annt, who had no children. When the gir^was about seven or eight years old, she 
W^nouslv ill and when she saw her aunt weeping near her bed, sho said to her —‘Don’t cry, annt ; when I am 
womb,’ When she had thns spoken, she expired, and it is said that the annt from 
th“t fal. bocamo pregnant, and at the end of mno months a girl was born to hor.” This story is a good instance 
If the inability of the folk in India to connect oanso and ofleet Givon that tho girl spoke M is said, and given 
arihS annt gave birth to a girl-ohiid at a time shewing that pregnancy commenced just after the giil s death, 
aeLTssUlTofeourse, no proof whatever that the girl who (hod was tho same person as tho girl that was after- 


wards born. 
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In duo imio ih^^panllan's tv ife was deliTercd of a daugliter. This girl grew up beautiful 
and Yas the pride of her parents, who spared neither pains nor purse to bring her up ^ ell.’ 
When she was about nine or ton years old, she asked her father to buy her a horse TYith which 
bhe could play and amuse hoiself, and sometimes take a ride. The fatlier leadily bought a yery 
good hoise for hei\ Now, it happened that the king had a mare, which was covered by the 
horse of the j aKZhajz’5 daughter, which resulted in the mare’s bringing forth, m clue time, a 
colt. The imi cllimih daughter oidered her sei vants to bring the king's mare, with the colt, into 
lier own stable's, and when the king’s servants remonstrated with her, she gave up the mare 
’and said the colt belonged to her, as the issue of her horse. Tins led to a serious quarrel 
with the daughter and the kings servants, wdio said that the colt belonged to the 

king, as it was a issue of the king’s mare, but the girl would not give it up, and at last they 
aoreed to ask the king to render them justice. When the king, who ]iad till then been ignorant 
of the affair, heard the case, ho naturally decided in favour of his servants, which, of course 
meant m his own favour. Upon this the panlhan’s daughter c|uiotIy remarked — ^ 

''Sire, your decision is not just J Do you remember how you clocided in the case of the 
tvo spariows about tlioir chicks^ You said the 3 ^oung ones belonged to the faflici*, the cock- 
sparrow, and deprived the mother, the hcn-spairow, who had, witli much trouble and anxiety 
saved them from a fire, of her ^'oung ones. You must act up to that d(‘cisioii in this case too 
and I contend that the colt belongs to my hov&o, its father,” 

The king was dumb-founded by this remark, and at last gave up the colt to the pardlian^s 
daughter, saying — " Go avay, you stupid girl, and take the colt , and if you can bring me the 
milk of a bullock I shall certainly consider you very clover !” 

The imdlian^s daughter listened to this quietly, and went auay v liliout saying a word 
On the fuliowmg day she collected a basketful of rags m the streets, and ])egan to wash them 
in a tank, from winch the king’s servants got their water for drinking and cooking purposes. 
When the servants saw her, they asked her what she was doing, and slie answered* 

“Last night my father was confined of a baby, and I am 'washing the clothes used by 
him at the time I” 


Tie bonanls bnrst out langluDg, and asked tko girl to go auay, as f.]ic was sjKiiling tlieir 
diiuking-water by -^aslimg rags , but tke gni refused to go a\\ay, and kt lit, wtislmig the mgs, 
upon ■ffliieli the soiTants, after repeating their request, two or iliieo ^lno,s, began to beat her! 
The girl immediately ran to the king and eomplainod to him of Ins ser\ ants’ conducf, and that 
they had beaten her. The king summoned the servants, ami asked what the row \!aa ahont 
The servants said • — 

“Sire, as we were passing by the tank we saw this girl wa, slung rng.s in ifc, and thus 
spoiling our dnukmg-water. We remonstrated with her, but she would not hsien, and hence 

the quarrel 


UiMn this the king cried out to the girl “ Is this true that I hoar ? ” 

The imdhan’B daughter replied — “Sire, those peojilo are tellmg lio.s, when they say they 
caught me washmg rags. I was not washing rags . hut my father ha.s ghen birth to a baby, 
and I was washing the clothes that were used at the time of his eonihioinont.” 


kwg:-“If a man cannot give birth to a 

Lilcl, how can I get milk £iom a bullock ? '* 

himself had to make a foul of the furdhmdB daighter, W 

himself had been befooled, aud,^as a second attempt to try the skill uf ihe he 

bnilt, I w^aL^rthal youlk"! » 
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syllabir away without uttering a single 

A few days dapscd after tins incidence, and the girl, carrying a basketful of gram and a 
measure called puiii, came near the king’s palace, and cried out — « Gram for sale , good gram 
for horses Who will buy my gram ^ ” s 6 


The king s grooms heard the call of the supposed gram-seller, and ran and told the kin<. 
that there was a girl crying out gram for sale, and as their stock was over, they would if the 
king ordered, buy from the girl. The king ordered the servants to fetch the girl with the 
gram in his presence, and, on her being brought, he told her to measure the gram she had 
upon which she cooly asked the king to apply the shigS to the padl. ’ 

‘ Go on, mi^asMe the gram,” said the king, “none of your nonsense.” 

But the jiardhmi s daughter pertly replied —“Go on, apply the shg, and then I will fill 
my measure.” 

Tins roused felie kings ire, and he thundered out* — ‘‘None of your impertinence. 
What do you meau by asking me to apply the shig, before you have filled the measure ? ” 

The girl, however, remained composed, and qmetly said — “ Sire, why do you get into 
temper ? If you cannot apply the sing before I have filled the pdilt, how could you get it into 
jour head to ask me to put together the roofing of a house before it is constructed ^ Is it not 
tlie same as applying the simj to the pdM before it is filled ?” 


The kmg now clearly saw the trick, and admitted to himself that he was, for the second 
time, outwitted by the girl. However, he determined to try her for the third time. He 
therefore, dismissed the girl from Ins presence, saying — 

“ Oh, I’ll marry you, and make you eat %dchni^ for twelve years.” 

The girl, however, quietly remarked —“Oh, ITl marry you, and present you with your 
own child without your knowledge ’ ” So saying she went to her house. 

As soon as tho girl was gone the kmg went to his father, the ex-king, whom he had 
succeeded during his life-time, as he was very old and unable to hold the reins of government 
any longer, and asked him to contract an alliance for him with the ;pardhan’s daughter. The old 
king did not like the idea of his son, a king, marrying the daughter of a common ^ardlian, 
and tried lixs best to make his son dissuade from his intention. The young king, however, was 
determined to marry her, and he said so to his father. The old king, at length yielded, and 
sent for the The ^oov jpardh(i% who feared that some new quarrel had been created 

by his daughter, lost no time in presenting himself before the old king, and, bowing down very 
low, asked what was His Majesty’s pleasure, and what his orders. The old king, having asked 
the pardhan to take a seat, proposed a marriage between his son, the king, and the pat dharb^i 
daughter. The pardhan was quite astonished at the proposition, and asked the king why he 
to(ic such pleasure in annoying a poor man like him with such a joke. The old king assured 
him that it was no ]oko, and that he was earnest about the marriage, no matter what the 
pardhmi'g social or pecuniary position might be. Thepard^a^^, however, could not be convinced, 
and left tho palace without even giving an answer, either in the affii’mative or negative. When 
the pardhan had gone home, his daughter asked him why the king had sent for him, and he told 
her it was on ocoount of some business about which she must not concern herself , but she was 
not satisfied witii such an evasive answer, and begged and urged him to toll her why he was 
sent for by the kmg. At last the pardhan said . — 

The old king sent for me and asked me to give you in marriage to his son, the king.” 


^ When measuring gram, wheat, rice and other grams, the measuie, or (one-eighth part of a or 
any other measure is, m tho first place, filled up, and then the gram, protruding above the edges of the mcasine, 
is, so to say, cut off with tho finger or with a sort of lulo, levelling the gram with the edges of the measure, and 
this 18 called applying the sTitg* 

® Ndchihi IS a sort of gram used as food by very poor people. It is supposed to be the staple food of prisoneis 
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And you have agreed to it, I suppotjo ’ asked the girl eagerly. 

“No,” replied the father. “In truth, I gave him no answer at all, either in the 
afSrmative or negative.” 

“ Oh, how silly it was of you,” said the girl. ‘‘Should the king happen to send for you 
again and touch upon the subject, tell him you arc willing to give me in maiTiage to Ins son.” 

The im)dlian was quite surprised to hear his daughter talk in that way, and did not under- 
stand what to make of it However, he piomised to give an answer in the atlirmativc', if the 
king should send for him and moot the subject. 

The following day, being worried by the young king to be told the result of liis interview 
with the panllimiy the old king sent tor the pardhan. When the parilkm came the eld lung 
asked him if he had consideied over their convex sation of the previous day , and what answer 
he was prepared to give, and added, by the way, his hope that the answer would be in the 
affirmative. The pa? d/iau, though with some liositatioii, gave a reply saiisfactoiy to the old 
king, who fixed a day for the celebiaiioii of the marriage. 

In the meanwhile the young king ordered the construction, in the neighbourliood oi tlie 
old palace, of a new one, seven stoioys high, and in the seventh storey he stored iulchh% enough 
to last for twelve years. This new palace was intended for the impnstmmenl of the jiaulhaks 
daughter, with the view of making her eat ndohil for twelve years, as he had alreiuly toi<l lau. 
Such was the impatience of the young king to see the palace (or rather tlie prison) n‘ady, that 
he engaged thousands of workmen, and a work that would ordinaniy have taken yeais to iimsh 
ho got completed in a few days. 

Preparations, on a grand scale, were, also, made on boili sides Nothing was spaced to 
lend to the occasion a grandeur befitting a royal wedding. Time fiittecl by rapnlly ami the day 
appointed for the marriage came. At last the auspicious occasion w'as solemni7.ed witli great 
pomp, and the feasting extended over several days. 

A few days more passed, and Iho pardhaks daughter, now the queen, was duly lra/!LSpIiinted 
to the new palace which had been expressly built for her. In tlm whoh of the pahnu* could 
be seen nothing save, perhaps, one bedstead and a chair, and plenty of Nurkki, which would serve 
her as food for twelve long years, during winch she was to be imprisoned, nil alone Thu 
^ardliafds daughter was not, however, to be outdone. She had taken tin* precaution of carry- 
ing with her a few rats, which were at once sot to make a subterraueouH pasKage, In a few 
days’ time a passage was made, which, by a strange coincidence, happened to lt‘ud into tmoiher 
palace m a neighbouring village. In this second palace there woro no brnman beings, but in it 
were stored the best sorts of provisions, confcctioiievy, sweatnicatH, and, m fuel, c\erj thing one 
could desire. Here she took up her abode, winch would lie for twelve yeans, for she knew too 
well that her husband would not open her prison gates, miudi less see her, during that pei-iotl. 
Shedidnotalsoforgetherrats, whom she fed every time she took her meuLs, and those rats 
wore her only companions in her solitude. 


She thus lived happily for several years One day her IuisImikI hajipcucd to fake a ri.lo 

through this village, and chanced to see her at one of the windows of the palace. The kirar 
(M not recognise her, and how could he ? What reason had he to believe that he saw his . ifc ? 
Uad he not imprisoned her safely m the now palace, whore no one saw lier, and from which 
■she had no means to escape? And he was greatly cnamon.^d of her beauty. The 

J 1 opportunity to accomplish her object, and so aecepfed Iuh advances. 
The king soon began to love her very passionately, and visitod her every dav . At tliu end of 

rra leet thTL™ Tf /'* pregnant, and in due time gave birth ta a son, m every 

Y yP ’o*'- ^"“0 rtmo after this ooourrence. the king gave her to under- 


stand that 


I , wiu mug gave uer 10 u 

vas, tor some reason or other, obliged to discoiitinne his visits to her. 


She, 
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ibcrefore, aslvod liin to give lier soniethmg wliioli would serve lier as a souvenir of tlieir love. 
The Mng had not the heart to refuse her request, and so he pulled off from his finger a ring, 
which he presented to her, little suspecting that some day this very ring would be produced 
as an evidence against himself. 

A few years more rolled away, and the twelve years during which the ])ci 7 dhan's daughter 
was to be imprisoned with the view of mahmg her eat for that period, were also over. 

The ijaidJwM s daughter, while there were yet two or three days remaining, set her rats to again 
open a pixssage to her prison, and the rats, like grateful creatures, at once set to work"lnd 
finished it in a shoitcr time than was expected, and on the last day of the twelfth yeai 
our heroine, followed by her son, passed through the subterraneous passage, and again 
installed herself iii her place of confinement, so that, should any one open the palace gates, they 
would see her there, and imagine that she had remained there, ever since she had been brought 
in by her husband twelve years ago. The king, too, did not forget her, and he had deter- 
rained to open the palace gates on that very day. Ho had for this purpose invited several of 
the neighbouring kings and princes and other men of note, for he had counted upon seeing — 
either the ndelim more or less all consumed, or the paullian's daughter a corpse through 
starvation, a fact less probable. 

At the appointed time hundreds of kings and princes and nobles and other great men, who 
were fully acquainted wutli the oh 3 eGt of the invitation, came to see the result. When all bad 
assembled together the king went in person, and, in the presence of all, himself unlocked the 
doors of the palace, wlion, wonder of wonders, contrary to all expectations of the king*, 
what did they sec ? — the n^-ehni untouched, and the pardhan’s daughter carrying a child 
of throe or four years, which she brought and seated on the lap of the king, saying 

Here is son, whom I told you, twelve years ago, I would present to you.’’ 

All the gue.sts were ilumderstruck at this sight, and so, too, the king, her husband, who at 
last asked for an explanation. The purdhan\ daughter said not a word, but produced the 
king’s ring, which she had asked from him at the palace in the neighbouring village, and asked 
if lie conld deny that it was lus ring The king admitted it to be his ring, but was at his 
wit’s end to understand how slie managed to leave the palace, which he had taken the precaution, 
not only of locking securely, but of having guarded by several men both by day and night. 
The j)(mlhan*H daughter tlien related how she had taken with her a few rats, who made a sub- 
terraneous passage^, whicih, happily for her, led to the palace m which, after several years, the 
king saw her, and to wliicli he made visits, the result of which was she became pregnant, 
and in due time gave birtli to the son, whom she now presented to the king, his father. She 
also mentioiUMi the day on whicih she asked the king for something as a souvenir of their love, 
upon which she r(*ct*ived iJio ring she had ^ust produced. She concluded by tolling them 
how, again, she got tlie rats, wliom she had fed for twelve years with the same food as she ate, 
of whicli there was an ahiindance in tfie palace, to open up the same passage, by which she was 
enabled f,o bring herseli a, ml ilieir son to the abode where they now saw her. All the guests 
were surprised at the courage and the ingenuity of the pardhan's daughter, and the king, too, 
her husbaaid, admitted her to lie a very clover person, and confessed himself outwitted by her, 
Slio was ihon comhici<‘<l in groat Bplendour totlioir old palace, in which they had been married, 
and thoi’o tlioy lived happily to a ripe old ago, surrounded by many children and grandchildren, 


MIOELLANEA. 


SOME DATES OF THE BURMESE COMMON EKA. 

Mr. Taw Sera iCo’s accoirat of the PoouSdaung 
inscription of Bdnhyuyra, ante, Vol XXII 
pp. 2-5, cuntaiub the luliowing six dates of the 


Burmese common era, which should admit of 
vonfication * — 

1 — ‘ Sunday, the 8th of the waxing moon of 
Pytl?i6 (i e Pausha), 1136, Sakkaraj ’ , 
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2. — ‘ Monday, tlie 8tli of tlie waning moon of 
the same month ^ ; 

3. — ‘ Wednesday, the 9th of the wamg moon 
of Tabodw^ e M%ha), 1136, Sakkaraj, and 
2318, Anno Buddhae ’ , 

4 — ‘An eclipse of the moon on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of 
Tahodwe’ , also desciibed as ‘ the fiist day of the 
waning moon of Magha, 1136, Sakkaiajj, and 2318, 
Anno Bnddhae, when Asniinda had seized the 
bright moon and released her fiom dangei ’ , 

5 — ‘Wednesday, the Ml moon day of 
Tabaxmg’ (^ e. PhMgnna), 1136, SakkaiAj ; 

6 . — ‘ Saturday, the fnlLmoon day of V aisakha, 
1137, Sakkaii^, and 2319, Anno Bnddhae’; also 
described as ‘ Satni’day, the fnli-moon day of the 
same month’ (of Reason, ^ e Yaisakha, 1137, 
Sakkaidj) 

The common era of Burma, according to Sir 
A Cunningham, was introduced fiom India ^ m 
A D. 638 , and there can, therefoie, be no doubt 
that the eclipse spoken of in connection with the 
fourth of the above dates is the lunar eclipse 
which took place, at Ava, about 9pm on Wed- 
nesday, the 16th Eebinary A D. 1776,’^ by the 
Indian calendar the 16th of the bright half of 
the month MS.gha, but here described as the first 
of the waning moon of Magha. And counting 
backwards and forwaids from that day, the other 
dates, as indicated by the week-days, must 
correspond-- 

No 1 to Sunday, the 8th January A D 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 7th of the bright 
half of Pausha, but here called the 8th , 

No. 2 to Monday, the 23rd Januaiy A D 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 6th of the daik half 
of Pausha, but here called the 8th , 

No. 3 to Wednesday, the 8th February A D 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 8th of the 
bright half of M^gha, but here called the 9th ; 


No. 5 to Wednesday, the IStli Maich A B. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 13th of the 
blight half of Phi^lgima, but heio called the full 
moon day , and 

No 6 to Saturday, the 13tii May A D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 13th of the hrigliu 
half of Vaisakha,but heie also called theMl- 
moon day. 

The explanation of these discrepancies is per- 
haps to be found in the statement of Sit 
A. Cunningham that the Burmese liiin-solar year 
has twelve lunai months of 29 and 30 days 
alternately. For if we assign 30 days to Pausha, 
29 to Magha, 30 to Phdlguna, and 29 to Oluiitia, 
and take the month Pausha of Sakkaiaj 1136 
have commenced on the 1st Januaiy A. D. 177^, 
Sunday the 8th Januaiy will be the bth of Pausha, 
Monday the 23rd Januaiy the 23ul (= 16 -t- 8tli) 
of Pausha, Wednesday the 8th Febi aary the 9th 
of Magha, Wednesday the 16th FelA’ua.iy the 
16th 15 + 1st) of Mclgha, Wednesday the 16th 
March the 15th of Plialguiia, and Satuulay the 
13th May the 15th of Vai.sakha, and li would 
thus seem as if the first fifteen days of each 
month, m Burma, were called days of blie waxing 
moon, and the following clays of the i/iontli cliys 
of the waning moon, quit<i irrospectivoly of the 
actual course of the moon and of the htM 
that ends on each day. 

I hope that this matter will bo inquired into 
by somebody residing in Burma, \\ith tin* In Ip of 
a Burmese calendar What we want is, c //. for 
the year now current, Sakkaraj 1266, the first day 
of each lunar month and a full and exaid- seliome 
of one of the months, with the proper European 
equivalent for each day It would also be clesi?, 
able to obtain the scheme of a year which contains 
an inteicalatcd month. Thin infoimatioii it 
would not be difficult to prue.iue 

P. KiELiroiiN^ 

Gottingen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEANGINOCO 

This extraordinary woid is used by the old 
Poituguese tiavellers for the name of a prominent 
King of Pegu who leigned 1651-1581 A. D. 

His real name or rather title, as known to local 
history, is usually given m the modem form of 
Bayin Naung (loyal or divine king) This 
title would he spelt B'uran Nauh, winch docs 
not, howevei, account for all of Brangmoco. 

^ [But (f) from fuithei East — Eu ] 

2 From May 1773 to J uno 1770 this was the only ianar 


But Scott, Bma^ as it Ac , p. 15, givc"^ 
a clue, when he calls him « Buyin-ayee 
Noung Zaw,” meaning tlmndiy BayinjP 
Naungzb (great royal kmg-dnef). This woidd 
be spelt B‘urankri Naunchau, which is (piite 
enough to account foi Brangmoco, allowing for 
the diifeience m pronumdation, who h is known to 
exist between that and the present pmnod. 

E. 0. Temple. 

echpso which took place on a Wfdncrtday. 

* Sometimes atiU pronomicod Baj 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA HOT FOUHD IH LITERATURE. 

BY G BUHLEE. 

I H his Review of Recent Studies m Hindu Grammar/’ which fills pp. 171-197 of fourteenth 
volume of the A'/nerica^i Journal of Flulvlogy, the continuation of an article on Hindu and 
European Grammar m the fifth volume of the same periodical, the late Professor Whitney re- 
opens the discussion of a question, winch used to sorely vex the soul of the Saiishritists of the last 
generation, but has since been dropped in Europe, because the progress of Indo- Aryan reseaich 
has shewn very clearly what the solution of the problem is. Professor Whitney, engrossed with 
his VediG studies, does not seem to have noticed the labours of the Prakntists. He informs us 
uii p 182 that there are in the Dh^tup^tha a 'thousand or twelve hundred false roots/’ 
and declares that the fact of their “ voices being not less carefully defined by the Dliatupatha 
than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones casts a shade of unreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation.” On the next page he condoles with Geheimrath von Bohtlingk, 
vvho, ill his second edition of Paium, has given ‘‘the whole Dhatupfitha m length and breadth, 
finding nothing else to put into its place,” though he ought to have known Letter. Next he 
severely blames l)r Liebich, who “talks of probable interpolations and intimates that he 
deems them posterior to the groat trio of Panim, Katyayana and Patanjali, acknowledging that 
his (i. c., Professor Whitney’s) criticisms may ho more or less applicable to their successors.” 
Tiiriiiiig filially to the Sanskritists of the modern school in general, he throws down the gauntlet 
to them and winds up with the following pcioration • — “ This free and easy way of disposing 
of the subject is quite cliaractoiistic of the whole guild of partizans of native grammar. It 
appears impossible to bring any one of them to stand up and face faiily the question of the 
Dhatupatlia. There are not far from nine hundred, real and authoiiticable roots in Sanskrit, 
We could believe that the uncritical interpolations of later grammarians might add to this 
number a dozen, or a score, or fifty, or (to take the extreme) even a hundred or two , but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong exx>rossionb suit the case) to hold that they could swell the 
number to over two thousand. Such mcrcaso is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps for over 
nnexplainable, and certainly most unpardonable ; and until it is in some way accounted for, the 
admirers of the Hindu soienco of grammar ought to talk in very humble tones. If these roots 
are not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under what circumstances and 
by whose influonoe were the additional twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss 
of the old genuine list ? The difficulty of explaining this seems not less great than that of 
supposing the wholo two thousand as old as Pfinini himself , both are hard enough , and in 
either event the taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and are expected 
to use it.” 

Professor WMtnoy’s grievances are therefore : (1) against “ the guild of the admirers 
of Hindu grammar” that they will not — to use with Professor Whitney the language of the 
prizo-rmg • — come up to the scratch and fully discuss his objections to the Dhatupatha, though 
they do answer lus strictures on other and loss important points (2) against the Hindu gram- 
marians that their Dhaltupatha contains a very largo number of verbs, which are not traceable in 
the accessible Sanskrit literature and which therefore must be “ sham” and “ false, e., ifl 
understand Professor Whitney rightly, inventions either of Panini or of his successors. 

If I venture to oUcr some remarks on the points, raised by the illustrious Praeceptor 
Colunibxac, my object is to suggest a definite line of eiiquiryj which, I think, may lead to 
tangible results, valuable alike for Sanskrit and comparative philology, and to add some practical 
proposals. In doing so, I must premise that I do not belong to any guild of partizans of the 
Vyfikarana (if such a one exists). Eighteen years of personal intercourse with the Hindus have 
tauglit me at least something about their many excellent qualities and their weaknesses, which 
are all clearly discernible in their system of grammar. It shews their groat acumen and their 
pedantry, their laboriouBness and their practical sense as well as their feebleness in the struggle 
alter an ideal, which xs much too high for their strength. 1 am even ready to believe with the 
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in'eat MimaiBsaka Blmtta, that the Himla grammarians oceaMonally dia 

forget the existence of their steeds.’’^ Bat, strong language on the pmt of a Hiiropcan oi 
American authoritj, however great, is insufficient to persuade me ifiat tlit' Hiiuhi giaiiunarianh 
haie niTented forms or roots. Such an assertion I could Ixdiem- only on the eudenet *1 
stronger proof than the fact that one, or a dozen, or even a score, of scliolais vhnm>t find tlie 
forms taught. Until that has been furiushed, I prefer to atlhm'e to my own opinions, ^^h^dl ut 
the main coincide with those of Professors Wcstoigaard and Bcmfey, 1 must alsu txpu-ss my 
doubts regarding the desirability of the use of strong language, in iliis ease and in ail nther 
scientific discussions, both for personal reasons and out of regard for our ypicial hnaich of 
learning. 

Professor Whitney’s first complamt seems to mo wolUfoundod, I liken iw regret tlud 
the specialists m Hindu grammar and particularly the able pnpds, whom I’rofcHhor Kiellurii 
has tiained, hitherto liaYO not turned to the Dhntnpntha, and hav(* not avaded iheinM*fu*.s fd‘ the 
plentiful materials which are ready at hand in order to carry mi ami ttj i uppk im nt 1 he vork, 
begun m so masterly a manner by Professor Wes tergaard Since the tiiiits of the gieiit Dane 
the critical treatment of Pamin’a SutrapAtha has been begun, ami pcrfoetl} triad v. or! lij mntical 
editions of the Varttikas and of their great Commentary, as w(dl us of tfu* Kfu antra, havt' liet^i 
puhlishecl. The ParibliAshAs, which arc the key to the whole system of Hindu grammar, havi' 
been so excellently translated and so carefully illustrated by Proft-ssor Kndhnrn, that e\en a 
hegnnier may understand their application. The Kasika together with its hugt' \ ntti, the 
Padaraailjari of Haradattamisra, Kaijata’s Pradipa, anmnber of NAgojih and BhuffujrH gruiu- 
inriiicEil treatises, Bhartnhan’s Vakyapadiya, SAyana-Madhavahs DIiAtiarith, HAkutsItjaiisus 
grranmar and the Sarasyata have at least been prmiud, bo it in their toil indy or in part. Ami 
iur those, who desire to critically examine these works, there are good old *MSS. in the pidilic 
libraries of India, which the liberality of the Indian Govermnents lankcK am imidbli^ to all 
Sanskrit students. Pinally,. the Grammars of Chandra, Jinendra-Pyjynpaila, Buddliisfigara, 
Mulaj'agiri and Hemachandra have been recovered in MBH., mohily iogid.her with Iheir Aiigas, 
us veil as Jinondrahuddhi’s Kubikavriitinyusaparyika, and an apograjiii of Bayunub Hliatui rilti 
IS l)ing in the library of Elphinstone Oollego, Bombay, which has betui iranhcnbed from a ilS. 
(at Nargund), dated within a hundred years of the authoPs tiiiuu^ 

With these materials, which mostly were not acei'Ksihle to Profehhor W'esfc'rgaanl, or only 
so in mdifierent modern MSS., it is possible to settle the following points 

(1) Which portions of our Dhatupatlia were certainly known to i'ai.uni ami the (itlicr liu. 

Mums. 


(2) Whether any additions have heon made by the later autliorilios o! IVmini’h .cIi‘K' 1, 
Vainana, Jayaditya, Jmondrabuddlu and so forth, and what has boon adiloil by wiuh. 

(3) What onr Dliaiupatha, or the list of verbs in the Dhfttuvritti, uwoh to the Ihiiiioiijiihhis 
treatises of Sarvavarman, Chandiagomiu and the other authors (i indopondont 'Halidanuiii' imua. 

Though Professor Westergaard’s and (Johoimrath von Bohtlingk’s works contain n good 
deal that helps, the task IS nevertheless one of considerahlc magnitudi, and it reiptiris a 
thorough aoqnamtanoo with the Hindu system of grammar, as well as with the JUndu lais of 
thought whoh differ considerably from those of Europeans. Such an en,|uiry wiuLolvr 
i-carly all the doubts regarding the history of the DhfitupAtha and make niineccshary all Siicida- 
tiors whether the Mums had a different list, or if their sucocs.smt. “foisted in ” now nX o, 
meanings Prom the end of the sixth century of oar ora it is pm sililc to deterniino wif; i. Ml 

r p 201, 11 3-4 (Benares eaitiou) — 

hmArjtlxiJA' this t«t, is highly cUfying. and the best V.uj uhaWs. 
I.mg have admitted to mo that the charges made there are net unfair. \ 

Vk&tvvniti m ikeBman^Fanht will bo used for the ooatiauaticia of the oilition the 
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exactness tlie meaning of every explanation, given in the Dlnitupatha Bhatti’s version of the 
BAiiuyana, whicli has been composed between Guptasamvat 252 and 330 and probably date.^ 
fiuiii the reign of Hharasena III. of Valabhi about G. S. 310, illustrates most of them, and 
Hiilayudha’b Kavirahasya,^ written during the leigii of one of the Knshiiarajas of the Raslitra- 
kuta line, between A D 775 and A. D 973, shows the meaning and conjugation of every root 
If f Hither help is wanted, there are considoiable fragments of Bhima’s oi Bhauina’s Ravanar- 
iiiniya, which Kshemendra,^ saec. XI, quotes as an instance of a sdst7ahdvya or luiiijasdbUa, * 

As far as my own, of a necessity desultory and incomplete, studies in Hindu grammar 
peiniit mo to judge, the result of the whole enquiry will he, that the Bhatupatha of the 
wondrous throe ” did not differ materially from that commented by Sfij^ana. And it is not 
doubtful to me that verifications for a certain number of verbs and inflexions will be found m 
the BliJishya, and other grammatical works. It seems to me impossible to contemptuously leave 
aside such sentences as Varttika 3 on P. Ill 1, 78 (Kielhorn, U. Bh. 

IL Cl), or ^ ibidem Varttika 2, BJi. II. 56), or such 

&]-ceific forms as \ \ ibxtlom, and (di. Blu III. 346) ^ The fact that a 

picpnsilion IS prefixed to the last three forms indicates that Patanjali had in his mind a parti- 
cular pashago or phiasc, in wdixch they occurred. The four sentences are quotations, us 
unsusi)icious as the lamous so forth. I must add 

that, if I Avere as much lacked by doubts regarding the history of the BlAtupfitha, as Profe&isui 
■\VliitnGy appears to have been, I should not lose a moment, before I began to search, or had 
searched by others every w orlr, bearing on the question. Together Avith his staff of able pupils 
prfhessor ■Wlutncy no doubt could have effected all that is nocesscry and laid his fellow-stiulents 
under new obligations by bringing out a work, giving a clear and compirohensive vieAv of tier 
state of the list of roots before and alter beginning of our era. 

Turning to Professor Whitney’s grievance against the Hindu grammarians, his asser- 
tion that they have iiisorted “false,” “sham,” or fictitious” forms m the list of verbs, which, as 
is acknovvledgod at all liands, has an intimate connection with their Sabd<inus<isana, is supporttMl 
Hi Ins present }japer by the solo argument that he cannot find the verbs, their inflexions ami 
meanings in the liteiaturc accessible to him. In Ins earlier article (Axn. Jonrn. Fhl Vol. V.) he 
refers to Professor Edgren’s paper on the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language (Journ, Am. 

(fr Soc. Vol. XI. p. 1-55). He greatly approves of liis pupil’s results and appears to AAibh 

tbem to be taken together with his OAvn alignment. Professor Bdgren’s views coincide with 
ilictst of sundry auihoiities in comparative philology, while they disagree from those of the most 
coiaijetcnt 8au.skritists of the last generation. 

Briefly stated, Professor Edgron’s lino of argument is as follows — (1) The Dhatupath.i 
contains a great many more roots that cannot bo found, than such as aro traceable in Sanskrit 
literature, and tlie same I'cmark holds good with respect to the inflexions and meanings of tlie 
roots. And in spite of a “vast’* progress in the exploration of Vedic and baiiskrit works, the 
proportion of the former had remained in 1882 virtually the same as in 1841, when Professor 
Westergaard expressed the conviction that every form m the Dhltupatha is genuine and would 
be found some time or other in inaccessible or unexplored works. Professor Edgren s second 
prcsposition 18 certainly not in accordance with the facts, as will bo shown below. 

(2) The roots, preserved in the grammars and their Aiigas alone, arc barren and mostly 
have no offspring, — aro not connected with derivative nou ns, such as the genuine roots ha ve 

!> Seo Frofobsor Bhanblrkar’s lisport, 1833-4, p 8f. The pooia is a in the gmso of a Pra.asti, 

aldrostetMl diiectly to the poet’s patron, king Kiishna, 

i Kic^mir liepoHj p. C2f. and Professor Peterson, F^isi Uepork^ p. 8 f, . it. j. arm- 

PiotosBor Whitney omits m para. 731 of his Grammar, Professor Westergaard mentions that occiirfe m 

tno Bliteliya. ^ 

» isaocoraingtotheKagikatheporfoeiiof ^Island stands for For a dental followed Ijy ya, ^ 

KUttnral u aabslitutod also m ‘Mhyaih instead of nityam, ASoka, Book Edict XIV (Kfiki), and there aro otfeer 

instaiioosof the aamo change in tho Indian Vcrnacnlars. 
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produced in great numbers. Only loO among tlioin sooni to a m 

sense witli surrounding or similar nominal forms.^' Thw pr*opii>iuun, tu aquiu*-) iH>u.-,i(leinble 
modification. 


(3) Most of tlie roots, not found in Sanskrit liforainro, are hn^ ia[*rt' cnK d bi tlu‘ cni^natu 
languages. Professor Pick’s Wo^lerliirh skews only m) ihmu^, l\ known ilunngli the 
Dhatupatka, to liave belonged to tlie common stock of the Iiido-Huropoan s[NH*rh, and it woukl 
seem that in some cases the evidence adduced is too weak. On fnt> niher liaml, a-numg tlio 
verified roots, 450 have representatives in Greek, or in the lianjan, the hake, the TentiJiiie, tho 
Sclavonic and the Celtic languages. 


(4) On a closer examination the unverified roots sIu'W vurinu.-n prealhu if its, wlnek puiut 
to an artificial or fictitious origin. Pir&t, the majority (if them natnndh arraie/)‘s iiself into 
smaller or larger groups of forms of similar souinl and idmitienl in nteaniri'a the aniiPgy ui 
form being such as to exclude the principle of grtnvtli and deoay.’^ Tin* lir-t in-fanee ifuen is 
the group leVy llicv, gev, fflev, pee, pkr, mer, w/< r, n r, w* /, eee* /• /* v.jfh ih- nuuniiig 
*to honour, to seive/ and with absolutely idcntu'al ndlevion. To ih^n nv Jidiaen fp, 15) 
“it seems, as if, in coining these counterftiih, the guiding prineiple had 1 km n af ilr t to moilel 
them in form and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or wrongly irgiTpiefiMld’ and ho 
suggests that the above group “leans on the retil root snj as To me it 

•would seem that, in the case quoted, Piofessor Kdgr<*n lia.K laudo hi-» h\’ nnre of ..irifi li.jig. Svd 
and spy dilfer only in pronunciation, and so do pev and utiln, m> > uhd' m > To a 

Hindu the syllables si and H, se and so are absolutely ihi* sjinu^ tiinng, and fjur f Hef tonnrioH are 
full of words, which shew sometimes the um* and sometimo«. tiu* oihtr. A<mtn /ki -md ra 
likewise arc often exchanged. In Northern India (iaxiHjpUng Kasmli'), and In th< has 

been lost completely and, as the inscriptions prove, since umnont 'flio trii ruimhiing 

forms, it would seem to mo, are clearly variants of two originals, r and find an* am to 
the same principles of change, which are rogiilaidy openitivc in the Prakrit . ai.d not mu !y ariivo 
111 Sansknt, as well as in otiier Indo-European ianguugos. The peiligrtK/ UuiuP thn.i , -- 


^sMcv 




fjhv 


hcT) hhev 


gev 


plm pi V mUv 

I 

wcti 


mt p Iff 

i ; to 1 n/S to gevaMl, < Horvlh,..., .InvcB - Tlu. ..on. n.P.urd 

4tjAumroL d.r r“ ® ° ' g«'iP«.wl»cli naually co.iM.t of orf^v.H,)4inrn.«, 

in tin Hunu .liuh.t 

icSfof com^ lado-Aryan phoneticB. Sotno nhonv, too, an n.tin.ato connu-tion 

as ^ to ^ to a„d s o forth. And mfn in probably Iho j.ar<.i.t of 

Mlk.r'„5:,5:h!',7ikn JAoTAId 

“'I'of'*!' «t« tU-rcot, wb.l.< tha 

pre(Maedbygutkt43,wabSs5^find^Twii’2yM^‘'’tfflrT''^®°“'““‘’‘‘’ t*' 

fflany cases, wacre ate w roproaeiiiad by ('lyo. 
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3f[*sr ‘ elephant,’ literally ‘ the roarer, the trumpeter.’ The important fact that a very lai ge 
proportion of the roots of the Dhatupjitha is Prakritic in form, has apparently not been fully 
realised by Professor Edgren, though Professors Weber, Benfey and many other Sanskritists 
have repeatedly called attention to it, both yeais ago and quite lately. 

The second point, which, according to Professor Edgren, makes the introuv able roots, appear 
artificial, is the lact that so many of them are stated to have the same meaning. To take only 
the worst case, there are, according to Professor Edgren, 336 verbs, to winch the explanation 

IS appended, and only 65 can be verified in literary works. The fact, no doubt, look s 
curious . But it becomes easily intelligible, if one consults the Hindu 'Sastras as to the meaning 
of ^rrfSr or The Naiyayikas and Yaiseshikas say,® 

and give as the definition of I They futher 

add, h It is evident that the author, or 

authors, of the Dhatupatha hold the same opinion, and that they mean to say that the roots, 
marked denote some kind of motion. It is a matter of course that definitions like 

I are likewise intended merely as general indications of the category 

to which the verbs belong, not as accurate statements of their meanings. 

The third point, which rouses Professor Edgren’s suspicions, is that the same verbs are 
nsod according to the Dhritapatha 1 arnT^ 1 flHHir’I I ^TPST®!' Hra% or ^rr% and 

qrf%. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit dictionaries shew that many verbs actually are used 
with \vidoly divergent meanings, and he might have found without difficulty in English and in 
other languages a good many instances, exactly analogons to those which have appeared to him 
so cxtraordinaiy in Sanskrit. 

Tho problems, which the Dhatupatha offers, ought to be approached in a very diEerent 
spirit and can bo solved only by a different method. Taking as correct Professor Whitney’s 
statement (Am. Jowmu FkiL Vol. V. p. 5 of the reprint) that in all eleven hundred roots are 
awaiting v(‘rification, and likewise Professor Edgren’s assertion that 150 among them are con- 
nected with nouns occurring in Sanskrit literature, and that 80 have representatives in the 
cognate languages, the genmiieness of 870 forms has still to be proved, and the number ot 
unverified mfiexions and meanings is in all probability at least equally great. 

The first question to be put is, of course, if all that can be done has been done m order to 
account for thora, or if there are still materials unused and unexplored. The next considera- 
tion IS, whether the auilior or authors of the Dhatupatha may be supposed to have drawn on 
other mateiials than those accessible in the present day and if there are circumstances which 
could explain tlie apparent barrenness of so many roots as well as the absence of representatives 
in the cognate languages. 

Professor Edgren is certainly right in maintaining that a great many Sanskrit w-orks, and 
particularly tho more ancient ones, have been explored lexicographically since Professor 
Westergaard’s times. But ho is as certainly in error, when he says the number^ of verified 
roots, meanings and infiexions has remained virtually the same. A comparison of the 
articles on roots in tho Fetersburg FtoUonaries and in Professor Whitney’s Supplement 
with the Emlicea proves that incontestably. Without counting those roots, which occur 
m Sanskrit literature, but are not found in the DMtupatha, Professor Whitney has 120 verified 
roots, for which Professor Westergaard was only able to quote Prmbi, the Bhattikivya and the 
Nirukfea, and the smaller Pctersbimj Dichonary has about a score more. Each Samhita o± the 
Vedas, the KAthaka, the MaitrAyantya, the Taittiriya and that of the Saunaka Atharvavedls 
has furnished its contribution. Tho same remark applies to the Bruhmanas, the Upanis acs 
and the Vedilngas, among the Siitras especially to the huge Kalpa of the Apastambiyas. n 
it must be noted that, with the exc eption of the Rik and Atharva Samhitas, which have been 

® I take the following definitions from MahAmahopAdhy^a Bh. Jhalkikar’s excellent mvalcoeha (second 
edition, 1803, Bo. Sanak. Ser. No. XLIX.). 
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indexed, tlie exploration of the printed works is not complete, and that the interpretation even 
of these two Samhitas, is not yet settled. The lliclias and the Mantras of the Athai vangirasas 
ate still a field yaira yuddhmh hiicMiacM between the strict philological school and the ]ingni,ste 
and will probably remain so for some time. It is not donbtfnl that, with an alteration of the 
method of interpretation, the views regarding the meanings of a certain number of roots and 
words, and regarding the derivation of the latter will considerably cbaiigo.io 


' It IS, of course, well known to all Sanskritists that there are other Vodic works, accesbihle 
lu MSS., which have been explored only very superficially, or have not been used at all 
Among these may be named the Kapishthala Samliitii of the Yajiirveda, and the Paippalada 
veiaion of the Atharvaveda, which Professor Whitney was to have taken in hand, and there are 
besides the last Prasnas of the Apastamhiya Srauta Sutras, a nnnibcr of exceedingly hnlky 
Kalpas, that of the M^navas, the Baudliayanlyas, the Blilradvajas, the Haiiaiiyakesas and the 
Vaikhanasas.il Smaller in compass are the Gnhjasutras of the Viiiuhaa,!^ of Laugakslii 13 of 
Jaimini.i^ and the recently recovered Dharmasfltra of HAiita,'® one of the eaihest compositions 
of its class. Among these the Baudhayaniya Sutras may be expected to furnish much that is 
valuable, both because they are very ancient and bocansc the Dliarmasutra aheady hiis 
furnished something, and the same may be said of tlio Ilarlta Dliaimasutia. Among the 
Vedio works, certainly existing m India, but not as yet easily accessihlo, the ii.'ity Syanaka, the 
Paiiigyamaliabrahmana, the Saunkasutra of the Bigveda, the Bhrigiisutru of tho Black Yaiar- 
veda and the Gautamasutra of the Samaveda may be mentioned as instances. 


Though the Vedio literature may be justly expected to furnish most for the elucidation of 
the enigmas of the Bhatupatha, yet the two great Epics yield, too, a good many contributions. 

A careful study of the largest Parvans of the Mahabharata permits me to say that somcthiiif' 

may be gleaned there in spite of Geheimrath von Bdlitlingk’s harvesting for his two dictioiianos'’. 
Prof^sor Holtzmann’s grammatical extracts (Orammatmhi-s tms dmn Muhubhehafa) aie 
incomplete and not always trustworthy. Spellings like civita mean, stapija, the explanation of 
the ablative kshuttah as a perfect passive participle and of hruymta as a medial form, and the 

translation ofpjfflwaliyaiftdai/cfAa/i by “derVaterwurdemir yrhlKsan” and similar mistaks 
are certainly unfortunate. The incompleteness of Professor Holtzmaim’s excerpts hi^camo 
very evident when Dr. Winternitz, while writing his review for the OnUrmcharh MomU- 
clmfljur dm Oneni, carefully went over one single Parvaii. Among the Punmap, the 
language of which so closely resembles that of the Epics, it is unfortunately that hii»c 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., the Blifigavata, which has been 

vlS’httl“°+T^r°’'®^?‘ oxception of the Vkhimpiiraiia, have received 

Ilfw? authors of which probably, or certainly, have 

Bhar^welf?? "’I" BhiitupAtLa, I may point to the Hafi.hit.hs of the ancient 

the N itva and Sam f Jyotisha, the aaja.s.istra, the VAstuvidyf, 

gaged the attention of the European lexicographers, especially of Professor vim Both The 

as such. TKe oltolohool Knasred oonsidor tho Vodas to bo Indian books, and interi,r..t tbom 

of ^be 0^^.“ ^f 

Bocoverod by tbe late Eao Saheb V. N. Mandlik irom KUandosh 
Or, of the Milalas, u t j.u o 

..... . . 

See Dr E. G Bhantjarkar, Eepori for 1883*4, p. 8, 
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Samliiti, the Vriddlia Garga, the Palakapya,!^^ Bliarata’s NAtya^s and Saragita Sastias and the 
VastiUStustia are lying in the public libraries of India, The nuinbcr of the existing published 
and unpublished compositions of the learned Kavis and of the Pandits on all kinds'of ''Sastras, 
on paper, stone and copper, which have been explored either insufficiently or not at all, is 
simply legion. And it is not doubtful that they might help to verify a good many roots, 
meanings or forms. 

In order to prove that these expectations arc not quite unfounded, I give here a list of some 
aoUvSts, which Professor Whibne_jr’s t^upphiueut does not take into account, from the DasakumA- 
lachaiita, together with a few taken fiom other sources. They are — 

mTm (^^r + ) P. 1V,^9 u%rsr I> v; (sic) D. n; H 11 , 111 , vii (8 times), 

lib vni; BTwrr%'sr«TP. in , 3T=5rf?rr% d vn,2o 

TO + ) D. VI j Srikanthachai , 9, 21, Haravijaya, 3, 30 , D iv, 

D.m, Wit I>. VI ; .^rik. Char., 5. 4(i , D. viii ; STZT^cf D. n; 3T3E(rf^gr D?^vii, 

1). in, M, vin; STfrsttT 1). ii; Ih vi, 1), VI ; D. m, 

Ilara,vij5iya, 5, lUi , ST^f^s: D ii, sr^f^^T Srik. Char., 5, 14; D. ii, in, iv, v, 1>. 

V, I> viii , ^f€r?r I>. vni. 

Every one of these forms will necessitate at least the addition of a +, or the removal of a 
squaie brackei, in Pro lessor Whitney’s Dhatupaflia. The occurience of makes also 

desiiabic a small alteration of the woidmg of para. 998/. of the second edition of the G/aiuim), 
which paragiaph Ihobssor Whitney vvould probably have seen reason to modify still more, 
liad he been able to turther extend hiH lescnrches in classical Sanskrit. I may add, that the 
rcmaiks m para. 9i^, a and h, of the Grammar are absolutely eironoous. Both the Paras- 
maipada and the Atman(‘pada of the Piccative are vdry common in classical Sanskrit, of course 
not in the texts consulted by Prufe.ssor Whitney, but m their propel sphere, those poitions of 
the Kfivyus, which aio called technically Thus, there are fen precatives in the first 

canto oft lie Snkanthacharita, ticvniij-iint (all Pai.) in the Suryakitaka (saec. yi), foicrteeit m the 
Ciuiudhaiaka (saec. vn), and their number is very laige in the Praeastis. The little hymn, 
incorporated in the ,1 vAJfuuukhi Prasasti, Bpujrapliki I/nhai, Yob I. p. 129 f., offieis sixteen 
readable forms: (1) (-) (half a dozen times), (3) (4) (5) 

(occurs also Srik rhai ?! (^0 (7) (8) sr^r^r'^^, (9) 

(10) (11 j (12) (13) Trrfr^fr, (14) t^Rfrs*, (15) fsrfe, 

(10) and of luMw which f have not been able to make out owing to the unsatisfactory 

state of the siiueeze From ifie Haravijaya, 5, 117, I add iir-.f'Sjtsr. 

Those facts, to which othm'S will lie added m the Appendix to this paper, will suffice to 
substaiitiato the assert lun, that the partially explored aud the unexplored classioal 
lileraturo can furnish facts, confirming the statements of the Hindu grammarians. In 
the course of my reading, I have noted hundreds of words from Vedic, Epic and Classical works, 
which all prove that a vmy great number of the forms, postulated by the grammarians, may 
bo verified from one source or the oilier, and the same may be said of mawj verbd roots.^^ 

J" Au oditiou of the from which JCurunnla. {p. 202, Benares edition) extracts the onrioin 

^\ord ‘a hhnv wiihlmth tusks,’ will l>o puHiahed shortly, in aocordarce with my repeated 

requosth in tlw < ^raiitn HtTW'* 

»=» It. pulicatmn m the Khtj'tmUa w.h hogna by the late Pan-ht DurgapraBAd at my argent request 

» The hi,mrort refer to the Ik hchhr<Uaii. The iorm has been duly noted in the Grammar, para 998 f 

(rfiicond (‘dition) 

Agamst IV aim li, 4, r4-hh 

For this inta ion and tliruii (h the uncontrollablo vagarioH of the P I) of the Calcutta Government Press 
my erlitiari of tins hymu is not what it ought to bo. 1 hopo that one of those days a MS. of the hymn will turn up, 
and a butter edition will possible 

*2 la order to rthow that 1 do not talk at random, I give a few passages for roots, which Professor Whitney 
either omitM or deolaroti to bo doubtless artificial . — H.^V. v 66, 151 , ^to shine,’ ^r. Char 21, 35 , 

H. V, 10, 41 j l^r. Char. 12, 35 ; 14, 12 j 17, 55 ; ^r. Char. 12, 6 j 16, 56 , ‘ to taste/ 11, 11 , 

Ho redden/ Hi. Char. 10, 17 , Ho devour/ £ji^, 18, 77. 
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I 'vv'ould also undeitake to prove that the majouty of the words and meanings, maikt'd ^Mih an 
astensk in B W, does actually occur somewhere in the ocean of the existing Saiiskiiilitoratuie. 
To me, nlio believe that the Hindus are not swindlers, but liaio (‘arofully ]»reser\ed a imst- 
worthy tiaditioii in all matters, where they are not biassed b} lebgious dogmas, such facts 
appear of small importance. What seems to me really interesting, is the likewise not 
small amount of facts that has escaped their attention, or has been loft aside by them 
for other reasons. 

But, even after the whole existing Sanskrit literature has been fully evploied, only half 
the task of the root-hunter has been accomplished. He has then to extend hib researches to 
the ancient and modern Prakrits, many of which possess an txiensne literal nre, ns nell as to 
the Mixed Language of the first centuries before and after the beginning of onr ei a. The 
compositions in the oldest types of the Prakrits, which aie found in Asoka’s I^ldiets, m the 
Yiiiajapitaka, the Paiicha Nikiiyas (e. g , in the verses of Jatakas), and oilier canonieal Bmldhist 
books, ceitai Illy existed m the third century B C. This much is evident from ihe Maurya 
inscriptions on the rocks and pillars and from those on the Stupas of Sanelu and Bharaluit. 
Their language has preserved numerous forms older than those of the elsissi(‘<d Sanskrit of 
Panim, and some older than those of the Vedic dialects. Their frcHpient ii<>nunativ(‘N plural 
from masculine a-stems in dse and from neuter <z-stems in d (Professor OIdeIlberg^s dis(‘ou*ncs) 
are Yedic. The not uncommon occurrence of the subjunctive (Professor Piscliers iliscovery) 
is another remnant of the language of the Rishis, and such are the imperatives like 
(dvragatu), the plural instrumentals of the u-stems in ehhi (Oldcnb(Tg), the veiy common tiral 
persons plural in mase, the infinitives in fave, fdije, luge, (ue ami other forms, which may be 
gathered from the Pall grammars, or from detached articles and notes of Pioiessors Pausbull 
Jacobi, Kern, Kuhn, Leumann, Oldenberg, %s Davids, Trenckiier, Weber and Zuchanae' 
as well as of Dr. Morris and M. Senart m Kohn^s IteeubergePs Z 

London Academy, the Journal of the Pah Text SocUig, the editions of the Asoka iuscriptians 
the Mahavastu and in other works. Among the forms, which are older even iiiun the Vedic 
language, I will only mention the present participles of tlio Atiniiiiopuaii in mhw, m na 
whioh tlie Asoka Inscriptions ofier, and which agree with thu (!,vok, Lnfiu and Baotnai 
endings, and the Aorist ndto ‘I saw,’ which goes back, not to Buiisknt a, but to 
adnsav, thus corresponding exactly with^V^or, and which without a.Imibt is th.. older form. 
A careful investigation of the oldest documents reveals the cxistonco of i.uy many Mmilar rases! 

Now It might be expected, that such a language should have presorvod vorlai rools, which 
weij dropped by the classical writers. And Professor Korn has J.ovi u long ago m hi. hilc 
toi de yetUmmg vaneemge Worden w Fak-GesohrifU^i Vooihommh, as well as rooontly ni Im 
Smew 0 / Mahas, Yol Y [Museum of 1893. p. lOOff.) that this is tho caso. Ji,, has proved 

^ fSww,” i-.l. .,ul Jli„d 

PMKIM I have .“'1 In lately going oyer tto Jfttaltaa for a different 

(1) Rr|ft, I. P., srrirr^. 

W, qnotod m B. -W-,, an . j ,,,a, 

This verb bas also besn given by WT + a 

B. W , which got it from a Buddhist work in the M, ■^dtlenia to hie Suppiement. on the autjicritj of 

» S vert ru«. to! T'”' ‘ ’ 

vems offer the forme =■ I = 7LtS’ 

setnnd) ^ 5lfnmi*t= sil%r!ng (Vodie ahMlutive « 


-Compare tabitftlHH and eofertK and Rrte^rWhirte/eVodiegr^^ 
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far, when Professor Whitney wrote, states under that no examples of the simple verb are 
found and refers to S<Tr?r^i adduced by Professor Westei'gaard from the Bhattikavya, and to 
5f%Sr|’5T. It also giTes the derivatives l%|rror, r%|:r°r^ and as well as others, with 

ha instead of glia. 

According to the phonetic laws of Pah, the representative of ought to he 

and the Jataka verses offer inflected forms and participles of its Parasmaipada and Atmanepada. 

In the Jiitakas, Yol. III. p. 3U8, 1. 10 ff., we read the following story — 

^ f cqf I 

r% il \\^\\ 

%Tm » 

5T ^ ^rR:^ I 

f ^vq[^ri% 5W n ii u 

f m ^ i ^ r^r i 

arm 3-c^r yr^5Efrr% ii 27 

The fni-nre Buddha ...... who resided near a lotus-lake, one day went down to the 

bank and stood there inhaling the fragrance of a well flowered water-lily. Thereupon a 
daughter of the gods, who lived in the hollow of a tree, intending to fiighten him, recited the 
first verse Q)f this story) : ‘ When thou inhalesb the fragrance of a lotus-flower that has not 
been given to thee, that is an attempt at theft ; friend, thou art a thief of perfume.’ 

** Then the future Buddha answered her with the second verse* ‘I neither takeaway, 
nor do I pluck the lotus. I smell it from afar. On what grounds then doest thou call me a 
thief of perfume ?* 

Bui at ihat moment a man dug in that lake for lotus-sprouts and plucked off the flowers. 
When the fiiiure Buddha saw him, lie said (to the Dryad) : ^ Thou callest a thief me, who smell 
{the flowers) from afar, why doest thou not apply (the same name) to this man?’ ” 

Here wo have the active present indicative of and of and the present parti- 

ciples of the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada, wliich latter is an drsAa form, as the Hindus 
would say, Chikler’s Ihili Dictionary does not give the verb, but notes its derivative i%’5rrr*rarr 
‘mucus from the nose,’ wliich in Raiisknt appears occasionally in the same form, hut is usually 
and more eoiTeetly spedt In B. W. it has been identified already with the synonym- 
ous found ill Apasiamba’s Dharmasutra i, 16, 14, with the variants I 

and The identification is unobjectionable, as the changes m the second 

form may ho explained by the phonetic laws of the Prakrits, where ri frequently becomes 
i and kha is softened to gha. It suggests tlic probability tbat the Sahsknt verb is 

likewise al'^rakritio or secondary foi*m of an older had fallen into disuse when 

the DliHinpatha W'as composed. In support of tins view"~TI"“15'‘'*pb0gtb ^ 
noun of action “ throwing out mucus, blowing the nose,” which likewise has beeii — 

preserved m Apastamba’s Dharmasiltra li, 5, 9, (2) the lingual m in the derivatives like 
which points to the forme^r existence of a ndmtn in the radical syllable,^ and (8) the 
Gujarat! Ho smell.’ The radical vowel of the latter verb can only be derived from an 
older n, not from i*. For in the Prfikrits », w, e are the regular representatives of Sanskrit 
n. Accented Sanskrit I can become u only by assimilation, L c., if the following syllable as 
tbe same vowel as lu for Rll and so forth. These facts teach two valuable lessons. First, 
they prove that among the Sanskrit roots there are such as have been shaped according o 

Dr. Morns ba? pomted out that tbo same Ftory and the same verses occur m the Samyittta NikayaHX. 14 
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plionetic laws, regularly operative in the Praknts and sporadically active in the production even 
of Vedic forms and steins Nearly one-half of the roots of the Dhritupatha, I should say, owe 
their forms to these laws. The difference between Sauskut and Praknt is only one of degree. 
A definite boundary line does not exist betw^een them, and the further one goes back, the 
smaller does the difference become. Secondly, it appears that, even in the tcitiary Prakrits, 
forms are reflected which are older than those commonly current in classical Sanskrit. No 
Sanskritist can afford to leave the modern Vernaculars out of the range of his studies, 
if he wishes really to understand the ancient language, 

(2) I P-, 

This verb is omitted in the Bu^plement. B, W. marks it with an asterisk, referring at the 
same time to the well known the Jatakas, VoL T IT. p, S 68 , 1. 1, vheie an angry 

disputant says to the future Buddha: W ff gKnf% “You speak 

to me very roughly, as if you were shaving me with a blunt lazor/^ its present participle 
Parasmaipada actually occurs. This verb, too, is Prakrjtic, It is cleatdy a corruption of 
28 which bears to same relation as toiT^vrn%, to 3=ft.rrrf^ and so 

forth. And actually has all the meanings attributed to^cr^r^ the Dhatuprifha. The 

lingual nda of the latter is due to the influence of the original ndmi^i of the root, wdiich very 
commonly affects not only following dental nasals, hut also dental tonnes and mediae^ compare 
e. g,, Sanskiit or (Shahbazgarhi) = or cjFf3r(Pali) ; Sainsknt crat-(es) , 

Prakrit ‘a fort’ = Teutonic gmdy Sahskut cffq“cr;§- = Shuhbazgarhi or xpsr:§'=: Safifakrit 
q't’STf (according to Professor Kern). 


(3) I. P., 


The passive past participle of the causative of this verb , which is omiUed in the 
ment and marked with an asterisk m B. W., has in Pali the representativo ^^rrRrrf. Aecordmo* 
to the Kandagalaka Jutaka (Voh IL p. 163, verse 118) the future Buddha, who Imd been born 
as a wood-pecker, once broke his beak and split Ins head in striking a Khadiru tree. Sorely 
hurt, he exclaimed ; 


mm i 

ftof 1 1 1 1 ii 

'‘Ho, I say, what is then this thorny tree with pointed leaves, where by one blow luy head 
Las been broken ? ” Tbe Commentary explains Rrarftrf by and in a tiarallel 

passage, ver^lig appears instead. To tbe Sanskrit Jirrffr belong Ibo nouns 

and ^rr?|-, tbeir literal meaning being “ a strip (of clotli or bark).”^'! The form is again 
Prakntio and corresponds to an older *|r^. derived, as Professor Meringer suggests tome, 
from ^ or 15 , compare and and «rm?nt and so forth. 

(4) I. 1 ., 

1 have found tbe absolutive of this verb, which the Stqflemml omits and B, Vi. 
marks witb^ an asterisk,^ in ^ the follovring passage, Jiltakas, VoL I. p. 239, 1 , 10: arsj-i^r 

whose story is told in a number 
bead • he ia +>i^ o bis greed he Lad in the end to carry a revolving wheel on bis 

bead beistbe wheel-carrierin Panobatantra V. Katha 5. Tbe verb is sriven in 

ungual aria of the root induces me t o believe that it is, like tbe 

l^^re von cT^r WunoMUrun, 

29 The Commentator explains hj « - . . 

as in P§li an accented ^ is frequently lengthened. s as eqniTalent to f%i!q«r« Ho is probably right, 

“ IntbeJfafcdr&Airttliere is an Adeiaioi and 
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preceding three verbs, a Prakntio form, but I cauuot suggest ivhat the older form mav 

hare been. 

(5) VI P. 

The perfect past participle of this verb, for which in B. R. W. passages are quoted 
according to the Badioes, from the Bhattikavya occurs in a prose passage and m a verse 
Jatakas, Vol. II. p. 225, 1. 22 E and p. 22G, verse 1 g 3, which latter runs as follows 

JTSSUTRr 31# 1 

#4 .a’fffS'iTi' %rlr ^rar i%»rr ii Rr ii ii 

“ That hunohhaok, to whom I clave, considering him a bull among men, lies here doubled up 
(by pains) like a Into w-ith broken strings.” It may be noted that the identical form 
is used in the Bhattikavya. Professor Edgren correctly enumerates among the roots, 
“possibly connected with surrounding nouns.” ^ 27 % is, of course, as the^Qreek Kvpr-ds shews, 
a Prakntic corruption of an older form *^ 511 ^, and as Professor Curtins suggests (Giundsuge 
I p. 133, II. p. 127) finally goes back to an Indo-European root 

(G) 3TiTr% I. P. iFsrrr^. 

Professor Whitney’s Supplement gives and in the sense of ‘to hui-t,’ for 

which meaning B. W. adduces various passages from Yedic texts. In the Vyagghajfitaka 
(Vol II. p. 358) it IS narrated, how a foolish Dryad frightened the lions and tigers from the 
neighbourhood of her home. Consequently, the woodcutters, who saw that there was no longer 
any danger, began to cut down the trees. Perceiving her mistake, the Dryad tried to coax the 
carnivorou.s animals back to their old haunts with the following verse . — • 

*rr iir |i f^sst^rr hRt il %% u 

“ Return hither, yc tigers, walk back into the great forest, lest the tigerless wood be cut down, 
lest the tigers lo.so their forest.” 

Some MSS. offer for tfsir^tT, in Pali the regular second person plural of the optative, the 
variant Professor Fausboll has correctly chosen the leetio doetior.^ 

(7) ffRi * to move/ 

This root^ ■which is duly noted in B. W., occurs only in the Mrukta V. 2^, and Professor 
Kern (Bijiltage%h p. has pomied out that the Pali or and various Saiiskiit 

nouns belong to it. T will add lis causative winch occurs in a verse, Jatakas, 

VoL IV. p. 478, 301.— 

^Nt ^ h Rr ii m 

As a man, if he rows a boat in the water, drives it to the further shore, even so diseases 
and old age constantly drive mortals into the power of Yama/^ The Commentary explains 

by a?R;%rr 

( 8 ) I. P. 

B. W. adduces one passage from Bfina’s Harshachanta, in which this verb, given by 
Professor Westorgaard on the authority of Chandragomin, occurs in the sense *to rustle. 
Professor "Whitney remarks thereon m the /Supplement, ** If it is not a bad reading, ifc is 

Compare also Bonfoy, WuriseUeMX'on, II 289, 322 a.i, r.+. i 

The root is worthy of the attootioa of Professor Edgren, who is astonished that the Bhatupatha often marks 

roots Another ease of the same kind will he discussed below under No. 12. 

In this verse the verb has been chosen in order to bring out the Anuprftsa. 
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probably an artificial formation.” In Ibc Jfiiabas, Vol. V. p.^ Su4, vouch 50 and 5->, 1 have 
found it used with the meaning * to trumpet’ and ‘ to whistle 

?srr%2rr«i ^rfr ii r% n n’* 

In the second verse the past participle is found in the compound which the 

Commentary explains by The verb fWRT, very probably 1be idjinon of 

‘elephant,’ literally ‘the trumpeter,’ is, of course, merely a varmni .d wsrrrf ibe hlioit vowel 
plus the nasal doing duty for the long one, as is ihc case in mni.e.ous oiIut Sahsknt loots. 
Sometimes, as many as three forms occur, e. g., Ud, hud (7,h/), /, urd ‘ (o bin n.’ 'I'tie lirst form 

IS vouched for, as Professor Mermger points out to me, by the (lollno Ixnhi ‘aeoid,^ ec.al fire,’ 

the second occurs in Vedic works and in Pfili (c- g-> Jatakas, \ id i. ]» db.t, icrse ii7; and the 

third rests on the authority of the grammarians, who adduce larieu. iidheied fi.niis, c g., m 

the Mahfibhfishya, Vol. III. p. 337 (Kielhorn) the future ^F?ctr. Van. ms inodern Vernaculars, 
like the GujarUti, allow in the case of almost every verh, with ashnrl e erf felli.wid by a double 

consonant, the substitution of a nasalised short or of a long vowel, udiewid by mie coiibonanf, 

e. g , 5^, 5^ or 


(9) X p. 

This verb; regarding "which hitherto nothing has been kiuAMi, is churly ihe parent of 
the noun ‘the destroyer/ preserved in the compound htividbika^ p. 64, 

vei'SGj 5*. — 

3T3^ STrn=f5i3rf^ 

# frW 

As Professor Windisch states in the notoi ?oc* iho A oTpIains 

mentions the w. I, Iw my opinion dfn<»uiiiiatuo from 

which frequently means “a trace, something infinitesimally soioil.” hotly, who has 

attended an Indian Sabha, or had intercourse with the Paud its, uill lemombcr t!uf familiar 
phrase 

(10) I. A.. 

Prof. Westergaard gives the meanings * curvum esse, srelosinm i ? sp^ cin*\arc‘/ Afcording 
to B. W,, means also ‘verletzt, beschadigtd IJcmachandra, Aiiokartliusiiuiginha, 111,249 

(Zachariae), says and Mahendra (op cjr p, iPf) mldiifi-h an 

unidentified fragment of a verse In the Rliahlulj'parlt! \ orMon of Aboha’s 

Rook-EdictXIIL the noun occurs twice instead of * hurt/ wliu-h ilte (tiniarawdKfik! 

versions offer. In the Jatakas, YohV.p. 306, 11. 14 and 21, wchavoiiuVo the rompouLd 
which is explained hy, and certainly means *a feimilc dibgraring her fumllyd The 

noun IS apparently the representative of *cui%anb, bcele.stum iiudiKH/ being 

put, as in other cases, in place of ntha in order to save iho quantity of the h\ lluhh*. Though we 
have also m this case no proof, that the verb was inflected in the imoiW'r pn-Hcnibed by the 
Bhatupafcha, and though the task of verification has not been done co«!p1et<*l}, yit tlie fomer 
existence of a verb or qq;‘to disgrace, to hurt/ which in the Ati'iniriepiida wunltl mean Ho 
be disgraced, or huiH/ cannot be denied 


(11) I. P., 

The verb is given in the 8v,p];ihment with the meaning * to ^cak aiti, ’ which corre*- 
spends to a^nd W. B. states that only the participles are found in htontiuro. It m ubcd in 
the sense of agreeing with Professor Webtergaard’s 'aegrotum i s^e/ iii the JAta^as, 


Tlie true tlack Koil, which is really reared by the cro%\H, atterh three i.i#n ^ luxeo nm, moM 

■which the second is the highest and as the stiess-accent I }i(‘y muy b«* r»‘n<h rf d ly LiK i 
Compare P anchatantra, I 441-2 (Kosogarten) and 
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Vol. V. p 90. vcTse 274, where a queen, wlio nurses W sick husband m 
life from Yaksha for the following reason 


the forest, begs her 


rf 5T^r f?T35r ?rr^wr ii 1% \\ 


“ When, searching the forest like a gleaner, I bring honey and flesh, the 
vorous beasts, that is Ins food ; his (body), I ween, fades to-day.” 


leayings of 


carni- 


The Commentary says, I srrfR Hfrc HfcTT 71%^^ 




Professor Mei.nger points out to me that tpJ ^7?n% is reflected by the Greek 
‘slow lazy,’ v^oSp^vea Ho be slow or lazy/ ’ 

(12) I P., 

Ibis verb, which Professor "Whitney omits and B. W. marks with an asterisk, may either 
remain uiicliangoa in Pali or become just as, e. g., (H*>rar%) becomes 5^%^. 73:^ 

becomes 7^31 and JT^sy becomes in Asoka’s Edicts lyirw, i. e., JT^rrsy. In the latter form the 
verb 16 found in the Gawluluiiluha Jataha. Panchilla, the negligent king of Eampilya, the 
jataka narrates, aliened his kingdom to be misgoverned by bad servants, who oppressed and 
plundered the inliabiUinls. Once, in con.<^cqnoncc of the exhortations of a Dryad, he went out 
incognito, together with Ins domestic priest, in order to see for himself how matters stood. 
Some miles from Ins ea]iit!il ho came upon nn old man, who during the day had lam hidden iii 
the jungles, and returned home m the evening after the royal officials had left the village. 
In accordance with the custom still in use, the man had scattered thorns before the door of 
his house in order to piotect the entrance. In the daikness a thorn entered his foot and, 
while ho plucked it out, lie cursed the king as the cause of his mishap. The king and the 
Purohitu heard las words, and the latter answcicd the accusation with the following Gathii, 
Jiltakas, Vol. V. p. 102, verso 317 : 

(% 3|cqr ^ ^ 

01(1 ai't iliou and weak of Hi’glit, tlion docsi not distingmsb objects well. What is {the fault) 
of Biahinadaita in IIuh, that a thorn has hurt thee 


The Commentary explains by The meaning Ho hurt’ has apparently 

been developed from the meaning ntfl", given in the Dhatnpfitha, because the thorn or any 
other object entermg the foot or any part of the body hurts it. We have here another case, 
where a go-root” is used just as the Dhatupatha asserts of many other verbs. The 

use of the Parasmaipada for the Afcmanepada lequired by the Dhatupatha, is 

accounted for by the circumstance that the latter occurs in Pah less frequently than the 
former. 


In conclusion I will give a case, where an inflexion, taught in the Dhatupatha, but not as 
yet found in a Bahskrit work, has been preserved m Pah* Tsr? it is stated there, makes 
and which latter two inflexions have been verified. 

In the Jatakas, Vol. V. p. 84, verse 248, a Suparn a grants to the hfaga Pandaraka his life, 
with the following words . — 

**Well, from death I free thee now, oh snake with double tongue I For, {there are) three 
(UncU of) sons, a pupil, an adopted child and the ofepring of one’s own body — there is no 
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other. Rejoice, thou hast become a son {of mine) belonging to one (of these classeb) ^^”36 
we have Sanskrit 

When a cursory inspection of five-seventlis of a single section yields such results, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that a search for roots, in other ancient portions of the Pali canou 
of the Buddhists is at least desirable, and that probably it will not be bootless. 

(To he continued.) 


ON THE DATE OP THE RIO VEDA. 


BY PBOBESSOR H JACOBI. 

{Translated fi 07n the Gennmi hy J)r, J. Murison.) 


In the B>ig Veda VIL 103, 9 it is said of the frogs : 


_pr« mhiaiity eie'\ samvatsare' prdvrishj 


Bevdliiiim jugujyur dvddamsya ritmn ndto 
agatdydm taptd' gliarmd' ahiuvati msaygdm || 

Kaegi and Geldner translate : “ Sie halten ein des Jalires heiligo Onlnung, vergossen me 
die rechte Zeit, die Manner, sobald im Jahr die Regenzeit gekommen die heisse Sonneno-lat 
ein Ende findet.’’ “ They observe the sacred order of the year, they never forget the proper 
time, those men, as soon as m the year the raintimc has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its 
end.” Similarly Grassmann, 

Here I take objection to the rendering of dvddasd with “year.” I)va.cla&d is supposed to have 
this meaning, because it can also mean ‘‘with twelve parts,” and in fact has tins meaningintlie 
technical expression dr in the 'Satapathu Bidlmana nmi iho T(nih}<y a IJrdh man a. 

But I should be inclined to doubt if dvddasd can have this meaning, standing alone without 
mention of the thing which has the twelve parts, for the ordinal will then always i)o understood 
m its proper sense. And so I take dvddaidsya in our jiassage, untlerstaiuling mdsah ; I 
translate accordingly “they observe the sacred order, never fmgefc the proper time of tiie 
twelfth (month) these men.” We have hence for tlio Itig-Veda a year licginning with the 
rainy season, the most obvious and in general most regular division of time, from which the 
later Hindus called the year varsha or abda (rain-giving). The ohjecdion may lui made, that if 
the year began with the rainy season, the beginning of the latter must fall in ihc‘ first and not 
tlie last month of the year. But since the beginning of the rainy semson, considi^rlng the 

variations of the lunar year, could not be determined with certainty, the simplest vay was to 
count that month, whose former half was in the dry season, in with the oh! year and reckon 

the first markedly rainy month with the new year, also its begiiming. Those scimible creatures 
(uam/O the frogs are therefore justly piaised for never forgetimg the right month, the 
tvvelfth, and with it the proper division of the seasons. 

Since the "W'as the home of the earliest Vodic civilization wo must keep its climatic 

conditions clearly before onr eyes. Now in the northern part of the Panj.lb, where alone a 
wind of the specific character of the monsoon Wows, the fi.st rains eomo at the end of .Inne, 
1 say abont the summer-solstice. It is an obvious hypothesis that these marked out, so to say 

DrvSt s!vt^V^ the In the SHryadUa, X. 85, i:!, we read: surya'yfi valini.ih 

XIV.l 13 gav6' rjuny6'h pary nhyateil Tlio A/A. Ved. 

Magha’the’ kine are hanyantS giVvah phalgunwlm vyhhyatS,“m 

I think, without further argument th!t wlmu ~ 

^ > t when the marriage o f the sun, or its procession into 

eommeatary points out, that the KSga has boXttoSrrJ s 
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its new house, la spoken of, this point of time can be referred only to the beginning of a ne’tir 
revolution of the .sun.i And, since the Vedio year, as we have seen, began about the summer 
solstice, this lattei must be assumed in accordance with the passage above to have been iu 

Phalguiii afc that time. 

The full ixLOon in BhacIrapadaS belongs to the summer solstice in Phalguni , the first rainy 
month was therefore Bhadrapada or Praushthapada, since the summer solstice coincided, as w*e 
have seen, with the beginning of the ramy season. A trace of this has been preserved in 
later times in the directions in the Gi ihijarntras as to the beginning of the study of the Veda, 
the up((h tTdHd* It IS hxod in the G, S, 4, 5, for the beginning of the rainy season, 

oshadh riiuth 2^^ bhdvii Tbo rainy season, in which all out-of-door employment is at an end, 
IS the natural time for study, and the Buddhists, too, hold, during tins period, their va$sa, 
thougli this, indeed, is devoted more to preaching than study. Tmdhlara Q S. 2, iO, transfers 
the ujidhaiarta to tlie day of the full moon in 'Sravana, the first rainy month in Madhyadesa, 
2u00 B C , while the monsoon began as early as AshadhaS in the east of India, and a part of the 
Bcccan at that period. 

Accordingly, when in the Gohhla G, S. 3, 3, the tqmlcarana is fixed for the day of the 
full moon in Praushthapada, though at the same time the opening of the schools on the day of 
the full moon in fer.ivana is well known, the former must be a date hallowed by immemorial 
usage, which was not abandoned, even when it had long ceased to agree with the beginning of 
the rainy season. The same date is mentioned m Rdnidijana III. 28, 54 • — 

mad Prauhlifhapaile brahma hrdhmandmm vivalsliatdm i 
ay am adhijnijammaijah sdmagdndm nipasthitah |) 

It was currcuit, as can be proved, among the followers of the Sdmav^da; but must have 
been still more gcnt^Tally spread. For it was probably founding on this ancient custom that 
the Jainas fixed the hi^ginning of their jiajpasaua, which corresponds to the Buddhist vassa^ on 
Bliadrapada su. di. 5/^ 

The o])ening of the schools, therefore, in Praushthapada, appears to go hack to the earliest 
times of the Vrila^ for even then it is likely there was an official scholastic year, m which 
the sacTod hciencc was comnunucatod orally, and for this as m later times the rainy period 
was prolialdy cho.sen. In the hymn to the frogs the phra.se sdktdsyeva vadati silshamdmh 
would (lontain a comparmon, appropriate not only to the subject, but to the time of year. 

As in the case wo have just boon discussing, an antiquated usage has been preserved 
down to times when tho position of the heavenly bodies, and hence the division of the 
months among tho seasons of tho yoar, have undergone alteration, we shall expect to 
find similar traces of change in tho more modern Vedic works. In these, as is well known, 
Krittika is always tho first in or«lor of tho nakshatras. Hero and there, however, we find 
indications, which arc not in agreoTnent with this arrangement, but which do agree with the 
position of the colours aHHUmccl by us. So, for example, the remark of tlia KaiishUald Br, Y I, 
“ that tho uffme phahjii form the bognming (muhhani), while the purve pJialgn form the tail 
(purckhum) of the ^ear,^ and the noto of tho TaitL Brdlm, I, 1, 2, 8 in which in the same way 
“ the ptirve ithdlgun'i is called the last jaghanyd rdtrlh, the uttare phalguni on the other 

So (iIho Wii‘h«r, lad, J^kitzen, p. 7C>, note. But in tho Vedi^chm Narhnchten von den Nakihatra, II 365 S., 
h 0 ha-H dopartufl from tUia opuuon. Tho most of tho facia about tho nah&hatras arc borrowed from the above 
clabiiical dwHeifcatkm, winch I need not, thoroforo, quittc in ovory sing'le instance 

2 A |?hmco at tho table of KalwhatraH at tho ond of this article will shew this The position of the colures I 
have assumed for tho penud of tho Hig^Veda i» made clear to the eye by this table. It has only to he noted that the 
full moon is exactly Ibh"* t wither advanced than tho &un at tho same timo. 

^ The difforom e m iixin^r the rainy season m works which belong to the same epoch is a valuable criterion for 
deteriaiumg' the country ot thwr authorship, which has not as yot boon employed as it should have been. 

^ Kf'lakAchttrya puts it on the previous day. 

® Tim same XIX. 3 places iho winter solstice in the new moon of M%ha, and puts, accordingly, the 

summor soistioe in Maghil, which cairrospondri to the Kpttikfi order. 
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Band is called tBe fir^t niglit of tlxe year ® Accordingly -^ve can say, with more exactitude^ 
that in the oldest period, from which %ve have here a tradition not a contemporary testimony, 
the colnre went through Uttara Piialgniii. 

Hitherto we have treated only of the varslui year. But it is prohahle that even then, as in 
India and Europe in the Middle Ages, various dates for the beginning of the year were 
curient. Thus the count ei part of the va-isM year, which began -with the summer solstice, 
vonld be a 7am a year, beginning exactly SIX months earlier nitli the winter solstice, and its 
first month would accordingly he Phiilguna. This can be proved by Taitt. S. 7, 4, 8, 1, 2; 
mAkham va etat samvatsarasya yat phalgunipfirijLam^sdli, and I^aNchavunm JJr, 5, 9, 9, 
mukham v^ ^tat samvatsarasya yat phaigunah.^ 


Por tins same period we may readily assume a mrad year, since even in the TUfj-Yeda the 
year is often called simply mrad (along with lumd)^ and in historical times the year beginning 
With Kiirttika is the commonest in Northern India. Such a .sv/ivn^ }ear mast begin with tho 
autumnal eqninox, or with the full moon closest to it Now at the tiinu in \slueh tho summer 
solstice was in TJttara Phalgnni, and the winter solstice ivas lulhirva Bliadrapaila, the autumnal 
equinox was m Mula, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigasiras. In thus computation J^lula vas 
accordingly the fix’st nalsliaira, and its very name w?i/a, 7. e , root, I/cgrinnmgq ' semus to indicate 
this, just as its older name vicliriUiu, “ the dividers,” seems to point to the beginning as the 
bleak in the series. The preceding nahbhatrai which was tlurefore ihe last at that time is 
JySshthu. The meaning of this name, “the oldest,” corresponds witii tint piisiiion we have 
assumed for it, and its older name JjSsbfhaghni,® Taitt, Jlrahm, 1, 5, 2, 8, seems to mdlcato tho 
star, Antares, as that which “ kills,” that is, closes the “ old” year.*^ 

Oar conjecture is still more clearly supported by the name of the flrsL month of ilit' hntui 
year, Agrahayana, “belonging to the beginning of tho year,” which is the mime of hlArgasirai 
whose full moon occurs in Mrigasiras. As at that time MrigaHiras denoted the vernal ei|innos, 
it follows that the autumnal full moon must occur in conjunction with tho same sign ami tliat 
the first month must be Margasiras. 

The three years wo have discussed yield the following initial montliB fur ihe ilirco divisions, 
OMturmdsydni ritimtMdni ; — 


HimA year 

Sarad year. 

V urn'll A y(*ar. 

I. Phfllguna (12) j 

II. Ohaitra (1) 

Ilf, Vataklm (2) 

II, Asluldha (4) i 

III. Sr.lvana (5) I 

I. Prauhhfluipada (0) 

HI. Kfii'ttika (8) 

I. Margabira (9) 

li. Piiusha(lO) 


This difference IS reflected m the contradictory Ycdic statenuntB ahont tin Vhdhmnfmja 
ceremony, inasmuch as all the above three lists are recorded as existing side b^> siile For at 
the first glance we see that these periods of four months cannot be derived from tho actual 
seasons, since it is sheerly impossible that within a single period, even if v\e extend it to a 
thousand years or more, one season can have begun in three EUCccKHiv<‘ luoiiths, as in fact is 
prescribed for each sacrifice which occurs at intervals of four moniliH. The eontmhetion. 
however, disappears if we assume that tho division of tho year current at the etpoeli of tho 
7iuj-\ Sfla, the three kinds of year which have been proved to exist before, were in later times 


® Weber, II 329. 7 Webop, II, 889. 

w ^ dyaiJihthaghuS seems to post on a wrong tradition or mkmiio»al piroilarit 

with the month Jyaishtha. 

name Rohm!, which usually denotes AldehaTOu ; thi« name is 
^ ^ ^ Aldebaran and Antaros, havo a red light, m even Ftol way imimvih And I 
of B i the moon, dwelt only with her, is to be exphdned from the oxi»tono0 

of the circuit of the moo ^ among tho nalsha t ra$, -whiok moroovor marked tho termination of both halves 

Weber, B29 M* 
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retained for liturgical purposes, as in other cases practices which have died out in daily life 
still survive in worship. Under this suppositiou the apparent confusion gives place to the most 
perfect order. 

These combinations point in my opinion, without a possibility of error, to a position of the 
colures, such as we have given for the oldest period, that of the Biy~Veda, The latir 
Vedic period introduced a correction, consisting m the transference of the opening point of 
the year from Mrigasiras to Krittikfi , and it is precisely this cn*cumstance that gives a material 
Bio-iuficance to the determination, for it must have been approximately correct for the time of 
the correction. Now the vtrnal equinox was in Knttika and the summer solstice was iii 
Blao-ha about 2500 ik 0., as may be seen from the following tables of Nakshatras, based on 
Whitney’s Sdrija-siddhdnta, p. 211. To allow for an error of observation on the part of those 
early astronomers, we may leave this date not exactly determined five centuries one way or the 
oilier. The statement of the Jyddsha, as to the position of the colures, is much later , it 
coiresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. 0., and shews a repeated fixing of the 
colures That, however, is less important for us nowj the chief point is that the Vedie texts, 
properly so called, contain a determination of the colures, which was evidently correct for them, 
*rid was only corrected in the Jyviisha, a determination that leads us to at least the beginning, 
of the three thausaiul years B. 0, Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the colures, 
which wo may inftT for the Buj-Vecld, a position which, as our table shews, corresponded to 
reality about 4500 B. C. We can hardly venture, it is true, to place the Big-Veda so far back, 
but only the beginnings of the civilization, a mature, perhaps even late, product of which we 
possess in the hymns of the Big-Veda, 

This period of civilization extended accordingly from about 4500 to 2500^ B. C , 
and we shall perhaps not be far wrong, if we put the collection of hymns which has 
come down to us in the second half of this period. 

Hitherto w^e have spoken only of one result of the precession of the equinox, namely the 
alteration of the colures. Another result is that, along with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator its north (and south) pole continued to move in a circle of 28| semidiameter 
in a period of about 2b,u00 years, round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this way one star 
after another draws nearer ihc north pole and becomes the norther pole star. We shall 

distm-uish these two names, which are now synonymons, by calling the bright star which at 

any time stands iio.n-st the pole, the north star ; the star whoso distance from Hie pole is so 
shkt, that for all practical piirjioses it may be called fined (dhruva) ive shall call the pole stai. 
The following table'i contains the north stars from 5000 B. C. till 2000 A. D., for each s ai 
there is given the magmtudo, minimum distance from the north pole, and the date of this 

minimum distance. 

* Draconis 3-0 magnitude 4“ 3S' polar dist. 4700 B. C. 

„ „ 0° 6^ » 2780 „ 

: ” 3-3 4M4' „ 1290 „ 

(S Ursaominons 2’Q 0 ” 2100 A. D. 


ti. p„.„ .wo aXo” ™; 

I?” ri"! r;;?. :”s:' o. » ..r- -j- 

leasily roeogni/A'd as movable by any i the name 

gici Alftlns harmoumes with the facts that the — 

pole star, and ihat navigators did not steer by one nved star, but that th ^ ^ 

— , — ^ 1 1 ft, a Vitiilness to make the calculations for xao 

» My collcteuruiN I>r. Ka4iier, JPwfoswr of Astrououiy, has liau the k 

anu hm tfikou into acoouut the proper motion of each btar. 
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tTt'eat Bear, and tlie Phoenicians by the Littlo Bear further that the Indian astronomers do 
Jot name a pole star, and lastly that European writers in the Middle Ages, though they do 
Mention the north star, do not term it the polar stai, since at that time our polo star was still 
distant some 5 degrees from the pole. 

Now when, in the Indian ritual of marriage, the pole star (calk d CNpressly “ the immoTahle ” 
din i/rti) finds a place, the usage, though first mentioned in the (/ri/u/« tS'kias only, must date 
Iwok to a very ancient period, ivlioii thciu was a real pole star 


Ail<'r luisbeuE said above 


)f:iuv tlie pole iJum 
I ju i*ij\ver sense of the 
np witti views 
! as a steadfast 
‘ IK placed equally 
I aud h. Diacoiiis, 
I w *Majoiis (near 


in’ 


it can only be a Draconis. Moi*e than five centuries ago, tins star 
our pole star does now. It was tlioiefore long oiiougli a polo stai , oi i ^ 

%\oid, to be recognized as sncli by tbe Hindus, and becuine closel} Imiio 
and customs. In addition its position was snob as uiuhi lead to its 1 1 1 
j..ole, round wMcb tbe other stars revolved, and was tberefore eas) i<> .n 
distant from tbe angles of a somewbat irregular four-sided figuie ouinx 
jS Ursae Minoris (called according to tbe FvL TJiol, Ui«tana]>ada) ant 
vbicb star stands Alcor-Arundbati, winch is likewise shewn to the biidt ^ 

Since therefor© we mnst look upon « Draconis as the til the edic ptuaod, it. follows 

from the table above, that this took place some coulurios before and after 2800 B. 0. 
This date coincides nearly exactly with that nlncb v(‘ obtainul abn\e iroin the position of the 
colnres m tbe Brabmana period, pcibaps for its bemnning* diais both results, obtraned ni 
cbffeient ways, harmonize, and mntiially confnni then coneidnt. in the compleicsi luainier 
Many may be inclined to shake their heads at these conclu.sioiiH, masmindt as they stand 
ill too decided opposition to the geneially aerepted views. ]bu on what ns the eoninion wew 
founded? Chiefiy we think on tho splitting up of tlie Vedir [M-nod into several hUceessive 
divisions of literature, and a somewhat Bulqeeiive guess at ilieit* iliiralK/n. M. htullei* aKsinnes 
for the three last of his four strata of Vodic iiteraiuro, lu order to avoid a too extravagant 
estimate,^® a minimum of 200 years. But it is easy to see that lius t%stimate is far behnv the 
minimum of the possible period, during whit li m India a dopartmoiit id litta’ature cotdd take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die out, to give phu t* filially to n ihunmgl'l) new 
depaiture. For a Brahmana, for example, conhl onl} be witUU ; preud liy being !f‘urned liy 
heart by a gradually extending circle of Brahmans, and with tin* si/.e of the country tliis would 
certainly demand a long time. Every man, who learuod such a vvoi k, beruine, so t.o say, a copy 
of it, and to carry out tho figure, a written oopv, to which no new work could bu added. But 
several of such works must successively take the plaee of their prcducesHors, beiure the eiitno 
class of works in question became obbulote. 1 nnuniaiu that a nuninuun of a ilnoiKand, 
years must rather be taken for such a process, whicli in tho innulitions that pnwailcd 
in ancient India was of necessity a very slow^ one, espinunliy when vve take into coii- 
Mderation that m historical times the literature of the chi.Sbiciii period reiuaiued for luuru tlum 
a thousand years nearly unaltered. 

But I shall not continue these general argiuuenis ui order not to ovtVbttqi the space 
allotted to me too greatly. 

Concluding Koto. 

The previous investigation had been finished ami communicated oradv lo mluTS, when I 
got information of the work of Prof. Bal GangaJhar Tilak, wiooh finds to tin sumo 
ictaults These investigations w^crc put on paper in ilicir prt“-i la. ioMu 
summary of the principal facts and arguments m the OWen. Kcv« iilcdt-K- 
to publish my arguments, as, in spite of our agreemout in the mam n ul 
different. 


bmtic I SUM his 
I Udw determined 
o tr methods are 


A.ratustl'kim 37-39] and Eiatostbcnen M/i «U. it i- i* i » , i u . « . * ,MUs,n <4 the 

Little Bear (probably a not a) as the o-uad i,Aii<h thy vault vf kuivt < * . v- 4^ asi of tho 

j jcamt litsiatura it does nob fcoem to bo nnii<,.,d 
MM Vol. 17 p vn ' M 
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Longit-udes of the principal stars of the Hakshalras at vaiions limes. 


No 

N" ame 

5t>0 

A D. 

0 

B. C. 

1000 

B. C 

2000 

B 0 

scoo 

B C 

4000 1 

B. C 

Name of Star 

27 

Asvmi 

... 

13^93 

6°70 

353°83 

34P01 

328°31 

315”64 

/3 Aiietis 

28 

Bbarani 

... 

2G'90 

19 67 

6 80 

351-01 

311 23 

327 61 

a Muscae 

1 

Krittik^ ... 

... 

39 97 

32 71 

19 87 

7 -OS 

354 35 

311*08 

I? Tami 

2 

R5lniii 

... 

49 75 

42*52 

29 65 

16 86 

4*13 

350 40 

Aldehai an 

3 

Mrigasiras ... 

... 

63 67 

56*44 

43 o7 

30 78 

18 05 

5 38 

X Oiionis 

4 

Irdia ... ... 


03-71 

61*48 

48 Cl 

35 82 

22 09 

9 12 

Bcieigeiizo 

5 

Panaxvasu ... 


93 23 

8G 00 

73 13 

60*31. 

47*61 

3i 94 

Pollux 

0 

Pushya 

... 

108 70 

101*47 

88*60 

75 81 

63 08 

50 4i 

6 Caiicn 

7 

Aaloslia 

... 

112*33 

105*10 

92 23 

79*44 

66*71 

64 01. 

c Hydiae 

8 

Maglut 


129 81 

122*58 

109 71 

96*92 

81. 19 

71 52 

Pbt'gitlns 

9 

P. Piiaiguui... 

- 

111*25 

131-02 

121*15 

108 36 

95* 63 

82 Ui) 

5 Looms 

10 

U Phalguui 


151 01 

141 38 

1.31 51 

118-72 

105-99 

93 32 

/3 Looms 

11 

Hasta 


173 15 

106 22 

153-35 

140-56 

127*83 

115*16 

6 Com 

12 

Oliitra 


183*81 

176 5H 

103 71 

159-92 

137 19 1 

125 52 

Spica 

13 

Svafci 


181. **20 

176 97 

161-10 

151-31 

133-58 ' 

125 91 

Aiobuiiis 

U 

Yisakha 

.. 

211*00 

203*77 

190 90 

178-11 

165*38 

112 71 

L Libi.le 

15 

Aiiux’ddlja ... 

... 

‘222 57 

215-31. 

20i 17 

189 68 

176 95 

1G4 23 

S Sooipioiiis 

13 

Jycslitlidi 


229 73 

222*50 

209 03 

1 106-81 

183 11 

171 41. 

All i. nos 

17 

MOla 


' 211*35 

1 

237 32 j 

221-45 

211-ce 

198 93 

186 26 

— 

X Slui plums 

18 

P AsliiVliul ... 

i 

' 25 I 53 

21.7-30 

234-43 

221-01 

208*91 

196 24 

3 Sagittal n 

19 

U Ashihlha ... 

1 

... ! 

! 262*35 

255-12 

212-25 

229-46 

216 73 

203 06 

or Sagiitciiii 

20 

Ablnjit 

1 

2G5 25 

258*02 

215-15 

232-36 

219 63 

206 96 

Yoga 

21 

Sravaisa 

1 

; 281*68 

274*15 

261 5S 

218 79 

236 06 

223 39 

Ataii 

22 

SraviHlitlid ... 

1 

296 31 

289 08 

276-21 

263-42 

250*69 

238 02 

(3 Delplimi 

23 

StsatahluHli.ij ... 


1 321*55 

314-3*2 

301-45 

288-66 

275 .93 

263 26 

X A(|iiarii 

24 

P. 

...j 

333*45 j 

326*22 

313*35 

3C0-56 

287*83 

275 16 

a Pegasi 

25 

TJ. Bliaclriip.ida 

.. { 

3 19 *13 ; 

311*90 

329*03 

316 24 

303 51 

290-81 

a AndrumodcLc 

26 

Eovati 

1 

1 

359*83 ! 

1 

352*60 

339 73 

326 03 

314*21 

3U1 54 1 

( Piscmm 


Supplementary Tables. 

L 11. 


Begrn.t Y«Mr% 

I)<'groos. YoarH. 

Years. Degrees. 

Years. Degrees 

T' 4 f 

7^ = 547 

lOU = 1°28 

600 = 7''C.8 

2 i 

8 =r 625 

200 = 2-56 

701 = S 96 

3 . 231. 

9 = 703 

300 = S 84 

800 = 10 24 

4 rii 

10 = 781 

400 = 5-12 

900 = 11*62 

5 ~ 4'0 

11 == 859 

500 = 6 40 

1000 = 12*80 

~ 

' 12 = 937 




J/yio *— TMa i) Sti I il uji tlifjf pcivcn l^y Frofcasor Whituoy in tho tSihya >SiddM‘ita, fui A If ,> ti) Llm 

iiroc’^hihinn iiiiH }hh‘ii f‘*«,lciilatod act*oi<!in{ 4 ‘ to B.^hhoI Tbo Siipplcmontary st*ivo i«> (iotermiua 

appM)\ini'jtivo1y (1) tin* loiii^itudo for the intervals botwoeu thcj dntw'ii men ^ *iiu tut ».dble, a-nd 
(2) tbe pc;rifHl*j for iyii^ttiuieiS not muntioneci. 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BT PCTLIBAI D H WADU. 

No, 20 . — Do chi Rdwl, 

Once xipon a time tliere lived a farmer, wlio was rich in all earthly possessions, but Kai 
the misfortune to lose Ins wife and to find his only daui^dilor molherless at a n^iy tender 
After the death of her mothei^ the whole bn rd on of the hotiH(*h«/i<l dnlies devolved 
the little girl, and among other things she had to cook t!ie daily 1 o<h 1 for hor fafcherTi^^i 
herself. In the art of cookery, however, the poor httio girl %vaH very tleficieut, and ha<l ther^ 
fore, now and then to seek the advice of a neighbour, a ivonnui wh<^ thongh sweet of 
and fair of form, was cnnmng and false hearled. She would oftcui eome ndo tin* houso nud^*^* 
pretence of directing the girl in her household duties, thoii'. 4 h in reulify' she made 
endeavour to involve her more and more iu ^difficidtios, ami piiialetl her before her 
gni hopelessly inefficient in every respect. ^ 

In doing this, the crafty woman had a donhlo o})j( et. Sln^ waintod to nini the poor ^drl 
the estimation of her father, and to impress upon tho eld man the ndvisabilify of manw 
second wife, and that wife her own worthy self. Unfortunattdy for tlu^ |HK)r nmthfadoss 
the plan succeeded, and the farmer married his fair neighbour om» lim* tbiy. The fni.i * 
her innocence welcomed lier witii every maiiifcBtation of ddigUt, anti she wtw dulv m'^tall !'! 
mistress of the house. 

Things went on smoothly for some days, but by dof'iws ihc fnlst! iMiman ilnvw nfl' h” 

mask and revealed herself in her true colours. Sliotroatct! lior stop-daiightor very criit llv '^"i 
subjected her to all sorts of indignities. Somehow or other, the thing « as nlwair 
trouble. Continual dropping will wear away a stoiip, and tiio coinpljuni.s "'of her 
misdoings were so frequent, that her father grew sick ami tire! of it all, ,uid isune i'o h t 
upon his poor little daughter as a being utterly unworthy of hiH rciriuHl. Sins Jiaii however'*! > 
one to whom she could tell her wrongs, and had, therefore, to In-ar her l.»t in hilen’ce. 

The lapse of a year or two saw the birth of another daughter to the farmer but il,;^ w 

onl„e^.d|offll U..»po<lh.p,o, oh.MS 

Who had up to this time barely tolerated her step-danghfer as u depen, iant in (he lj,,se n ’ 
wished_to get rid of her altogettior. So one day she found on. a pretej for 1:1 X 

woo s in the hope that some wild animal might devour Iier. She ,i,.pu(e,l (.. <he poor erentnro 

said, for I cannot trust her with anyone elw, she is vmir mother's cow ',n.l *’ — llm’n i'l ^ 
meai:^ Site l-'ivfn her for her nnon-day 

childish freedom Ihrough the S?d:Jiti?Wht^^ 

^ood and 

nature, and compfainernot. nlr 

The old cow, however, evinced great love for her !?'/ 1 T 

Atlast, one day, tSvara miraculonslv onA aX X *" J"'-'" 

and she said to the girl- ‘‘Mv dZZ oroaturo with tho power of speech, 

see yon so miserable ' She was kind T ’ K'Other niu-,t be weeping in Jn-avru to 

sake green me the power 70 111 X i 7‘ 

»y mouth, and see what follws The ° '^1 

tollows. The girl md so. and ruthu- regrafuby watcl.t-d u,o tow 
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CTulp clown tlio bread, for sho was very linngry. But a moment after, the cow oponod her 
pj,voo month again, when lo! it was filled with tho daintiest and most wholesome food ' The 
dcli'ditod child nto hoaitily of it, and being greatly refreshed, lay down beside tho cow as she 
would have done by the side of her own mother. 

Things went on like this for many months, and tho child throve so well on tho wholesome 
food thus" strangely provided for her, that her shrewd step-mother noticed tho change, and 
suspected some inlorfcronco with her plans So one day, she sent her own little girl after her 
half-sister to watoli her movements, and the little spy came upon her pist as she was removing 
the eatables from the cow’s mouth and spreading them before her on some loaves on tho ground 
prior to partaking of thciu. 

Onr heroine, suspooting notliing wrong in this nnexpocted visit of her younger sister, gave 
her a kind -wolconie, and invited her to a share of tho tempting things spread on the ground. 
The' crafty child readily sat down to tho meal, and, whon sho had eaton her fill, rose to go. 
Before she left, however, tlio edder sister made her promise not to tell their mother what she 
bad soon and done in tho jungle that day. Bnt tho ungrateful littlo thing could not hold her 
tongue She related to lu>r morhor all about the miraculous powers of tho cow, at which tho 
Tckcci woman ilew into a tcrriblo rago, and vowed to destroy the cow before sho was a day 
older ! Acr-ordingly, w'hcn the farmer came home that cvoniug, sho complained of a severe 
Ladaclic, and siud 'lliat a jihysioian, who had visited her, had prescribed as a remedy the fresh 
hot blood of a cow to be applied to it. The farmer, thereupon, ran out to got a good cow, 
but she oaik'dliiin back, and suggested tliat they could not do hotter than use tlio tougb old 
ow'tb.at bad oiiee belonged to las first wife, and bad now grown utterly useless. It was all 
Lo same to tbo henpecked Ini.sband, and tho poor cow’s doom was sealed. The very next 
morning the batcher was a.skeil to come round with bis big sharp knife. 

Now tbo cow was as wise as any old woman, and when she saw her protaej^’s little sister 
trin into the tields, she know what she w'as sent for, and felt sure that her end was near and 
mevitablo. So sho saiil to her littlo companion, a,s soon as tho intruder’s back was turned 
“My child, it is all vw-y well for yon so long as I live, bnt something tolls me that my end is 
appLaoluiig, ami when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as I do ?” 

“Tlicn I too, shall die,” replied the child, weeping and throwing her arms round tho old 

boast’s nock, for certainly sho was the only friend she had upon earth. 

“ No no it will not come to that,” said tho cow soothingly. “ if you remember and follow 
mv instructions. Hover I die or am killed, and my carcass thrown to tho crows, do yoir 
So I to collect some at least of my flesh, and bury it into the ground m some 

imfroqucnted corner of your father’s land. Do not touch this spot for thirty-one days, but after 
tliJt Jicriod is past, if you find yourself in any trouble, come and dig at the spot again, cal 

on me by name, aiul 1 bliall help yoa.” 

The next morning brought tho butcher with his knife to the farmer’s door, rad before tie 
irivl could lake tho good niollierly cow to tho meadows, she was dragged out and slaughtered, 
gupou d .ut was promptly carried to the mistress of tho house, who 

0.1 of tu. hou„. po.»,.od Wf of . P»e o, two of .1. 
and hurriedly biuicd it, as she had boon instructed. 

Tho poor cow had not been dead and other things 

began to invent plans, by which to dispose , ' i i,m pp,. brimr it home with her in 

she would send her wilh a largo basket into the jungle, and bid her bung 

tlio evening filled wiib BtickB fur fuel. 
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One clay, while going about on lier errand, she placed her empty basket on a lai^ge stone, 
and went into a thicket m search of dry sticks, when a gust of wind suddenly swept the basket 
away. The poor thing beat her breast for fear lest she might lose it and incur her step -mother’s 
cbspleasiire, and ran eagerly in pursuit of it. But the wind was too strong for her, and it 
earned the basket further and further away, till at last she found herself in c[uito a strange 
place, and saw it roll up to the feet of a pious Br&hmaii engaged in liis devotions. As the 
basket touched his feet, he took it up to the great dismay of our little horomc, who cried piteously 
and begged him to give it back to her. 

Now the Brahman was no other than I&vara himself, who had come upon earth in this 
guise for some purpose of his own. He smiled graciously on tlio poor child, and said as he 
flung the basket back to her : Here, Devki Bani, take back tliy basket The sun and the 

moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padam^ deck thy feet Thou shalt cast thy radiance wherever 
thou goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy laughter I ” 

The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of these strange words. To recover 
her basket was all that she desired, and awmy she flew home ivith it. But when she Avent 
ndo the presence of her step-mother, what an ejaculation of surprise she Avas greeted with ^ What 
could have Avorkedthat transformation mher poor despisedstep dangiiter ^ Her beauty siiarUed 
like lightning and almost blinded the eye of the beliolder ! What could have brought about 
such a change in her! Surely the poor girl herself could not toll. But by threats and coaxing 
administered by turns, her step-mother got out of her the aaTioIg story of her adventure in the 
lungle, and persuaded her to take her half-sister Avith her to the woods the next morning, and 

the same Avonderful change Avorked in her, for bo it nieutioncd the half-sister Avas as 
])laiii as plain could be, greatly to the doiriinent of her mother’s pride. So the next mornino* 
our heroine started forth AY lih her basket, accompanied by the younger girl, and duly placed 
it on the same stone. Presently a high wind arose and carried away the basket, and the younger 
girl ran after it till it reached the same Brahman impersonation of Is vara. Ho caught hold 
of it as before, but when the girl cried and begged it back, he called her Mntkuli Eani, and 
tossed the basket back towards her AAuth a curse ! The Avords had a turrildo olTect upon the 
girl, for there and then she was transformed into a disgustingly ugly creature, Aviili a horrible 
sqnmfc in her eye, and a frightful hump on her back ! 

Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for piiy at lior sister’s misfortune, and for 
fear of her mother’s resentment, and went up to the Briilmian to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to her groat dismay ho liad disappeared ’ So the two Avendod their 
A^aj homeAvards, and what was the disappointment and chagrin of the mother to sec hoi* mueh- 
loved daughter many degrees uglier than she had been ! She rushed iipcm our little heroine, 
and would have killed her on the spot, had she not run away and hid herself for the night. 

The next morning she rose betimes, and went to the place where she had buried some of 
t le cow s flesh, for the prescribed period of thirty-ono days had now passed. Upon removing 
i 10 earth that she had piled upon the flesh, she, to her groat surprise, discovered a flight of 
steps leading downwards, and when she came to the end of them, she found herself dragged 
into the passage by some unseen hand. Lower down and still lower she went, till at last she 
saw around her a large palaeo very richly and handsomely furuishod, the proHiding divinity of 
AA lie 1 was a middle aged motherly lady, who introduced herself to her as her old friend the 
11 creaturo rejoiced greatly to sec our young lieroino there, and Aveloommg her 

ciiam y, invitee her to stay Avith her for the rest of her life, Avhicli .she was only too glad 

fi some days the fame of the marA'cllous beauty of the coav’b profnjd reached the cars 

in 1 1-1 ^ ^ j. subterranean regions, a handsome ;^ouiig man, and he sent messengers 

lo ask the cow to give him her adopted daughter in marriagm 


1 Tlie lotus. 
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of the girl’s father before she could give her m marriage to him. SoSgl hismen to 

she too went undorgroiind with the messengers, accompanied by her own 

The farmer was duly presented before the ES].! as the beautiful lady's fathl and be T,.. 1 1 
and most thankfully gave his consent to her manuage. Meanwhile hi cra%’ wl remm 2 
with the cow, and not knowing her m her transformed state, thanked her for befneudm.Tev 
step-daughter and said that she had been very mnch grieved at the poor child’s unaccountab b 
absence from homo, adding that she had always loved her. aud had only chastised her ocoasin 
ally for her own good. Tho cow, however, know how much of this to believe, but she shook her 
head and said nothing, and even allowed hor to do aU the kind offices, which it is a mother’ ■ 
privilege to perform when hor daughter is to be married. ** 


And here the wicked woman saw her opportunity aud seized it. On the day appointed for 
the wedding she horsolf cleetod to bathe and di'ess the bride, and, under pretence of applymo. 
some perfume to hor head, she thrust a long sharp magic needle, that she had concealed atont 
her person, deep into hor head. Tho poor girl was speedily transformed into a bright little 
bird, and flow away into the air before any one could know what had happened, and her 
Boheming step-mother at once installed her own daughter in her place, and quickly dre’ssmg her 
m the bridal clollios threw a oh/iarlar round her as is the custom, and earned her in her 
own arms to tho side of the bridegroom i Tho ceremony was then soon performed over 
them, and tho princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom ho had married, joyously bore liis 
bride homo. 


In duo course, however, the fraud was discovered, and poor Mutkuli Rani soon found 
herself consigned to a dungeon, dark and dismal. But the RAja’s disappointment at the loss of 
Ins charmer was so great that he nearly wept his eyes out, and caused every search to be 
made for her, but in vain, ile also threatened tbe farmer, as well as the cow, with death if 
they failed to reveal what had become of her, but they protested their entire ignorance of 
her wlioroalioiits, and tho RAjA had therefore to give her up for lost, and to bear his grief as 
best he could. 


Some days after this it happened that a beggar came to the door of his 'palace and asked 
for alms, and lus servants throw lam a copper, as usual, for even a RAja cannot give more than 
a copper to each beggar, since thousands come to his door every day. That day, however, tlio 
beggar would not go away with what he had got, but said: ‘‘What anomalies are to be met 
with in this world * Within a stone's throw of this place lives a Dhobi, and at his door I have 
lust got a handful of pearls — real rare pearls — for alms ; while here in a king’s palace I have 
been given only a copper coin ! Why, judging from what an humble sub.]ect of his has given 
me, I should at least got a cart-load of pearls, if not more, at the Raja’s door f This must 
indeed bo a strange country whore a subject is xnchor or more generous than his sovereign ' 

These words of tho beggar fell upon tho Raja’s ears, and both startled him and wounded 
Ins pride. What must be tho meaning of thorn ! “ Surely, that man’s gains must be ill-gotten, 
since ho gave away so lavishly,” thought the Raja, and ho forthwith sent his men and had thu 
Dhobi brought before him. And what a strange and romantic tale did this humble individual 
unfold to Ills suvoreign ’ lie said that ho had long been doing the washing of the Royal house- 
hold, and that it was not by robbing or killing any one that ho had come by his wealth, but 
that it had pleased l^vara to bestow his bounty upon him in a miraculous way. On being asked 
to explain himself, he proceeded in those words 

“ Of late, a little bird has taken to coming and perching on one of my hanging lines, eacli 
night exactly at the stroke of twelve, and every time it comes it puts this strange question to 
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me ‘AiS, Dhobt, to whom holoags Ibis K.'i|'’ nii.l involaiu.iiT iinpiilsc, fov winch 

I caimot aocotmt, my lips utter this reply, whether 1 bo asleep or aivako: ‘ To Dfivld E.lni! ' 
At 'this the bird laughs a sweet ringing laugh like that o£ a young lady, and with it throws 
forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that over wore scon.” 


The Raja listened with wrapt attention and surprise, while the Dhobi coutumecl — 
“As soon as it has done laughing, I again licar its voice asking mo another question. ‘ Are, 
DhSbi who occupies the (jadt now ?’ To which I am again cmnpellcd to roiily instinctively • 
‘Mutkuli Rani.’ At this the little bird sobs and weeps and sheds numberless large 
bright pearls for tears. After this short dialogue it flies away and T slooi) on, taking care to 
rise before day break and colloot the jewels and pearls, for I bulic\o that I have an cxclnsivo 
riglit to tlacm/’ 

‘^Kobody dare dispute your right to them, Dholu;’ stud iho RAja rc-assuringly after 
tins frank avWal of tlio honest follow, ‘‘hut wliai I want is the little l)ird libclh So lot mo 
watch with you to-night, and sco if I can contrive to get pos.en.-uon of iho sivcet prattler.’’ 


0 1 that can easily bo done, Mahar.ij, by placing souiu bii’dduiie on ilio line, and throwing 
a handkerckief over the bird .inst as it has done speaking,’’ suggcbied the Dliulii readily. 


That same night the Raja wont to the Dhobi’s yaid with a couple of his atioudants, and 
laid himself down, covered from head to foot, in a sort of bower slrulcd over by a jessamine 
creeper, jnst underneath the very spot where the line on which iliu bud was wont to porch, was 
stretched. The Dhobi had already smeared it with bird-iime, so that iliere was nothing for 
the M]i\ to do, but to he in wait till the bird’s arrival. 

Exactly at the hour mentioned by the Dhubi the bird came and perched itself on its 
favourite line pst over the RlijcVs head, and at once began to ask the usual (pieskons * Are, 
Dh6hi, to whom, belongs this RA] ! ” And the Dhobi, who had al! the iiiuie lieoii snoring regard- 
less of the Baja’s presence, replied as before: “ToDevki EAni.” And, sur(} as the Dhobi had 
said, she langhed a light silvery laugh that wont straight to the heart of the young Raja, and 
brought him out of the recess in spite of hnnself ^ Bui the bird heeded him not, and went 
on* “Ar^, Dhobi, who is the present occupant of the tjadiP^ The answer as before 
was “Matkuli Rani And tlio bird began to sob and weep in a manner that very nearly 
broke the heart of her listener, and would have flown away, Innl it not found its tiny foot stuck 
to the line, and its body covered ovor with a largo cloth thrown over it from Ijchind ^ 


In a twinkling it was a prisoner in the hands of the king, who pressed it to lus h(‘art, and 
walked away with it to lus palace, leaving the Dhobi to rise at his usual hoar and collect the 
rubies and pearls that had dropped from the mouth of hia nocturnal guest. 

Bever was the prince happier than on that morning, as ho sat stroking the bird’s head, for 
ho felt an unaccountable regard and affection for it. All of a siuhien, however, ho discovered 
what looked like a needle stuck into the bird’s head, and on pulling it out, wliat was Ins joy to 
find his feathered friend transformed into his own long lost bride ! 

Between her smiles and her tears — showers of rubies and pearls — DSvki Bani related 
to her lover the trick that had been played upon hor by her step-mother. The RajA was so 
angry at this that ho forthwith ordered Mutkuli Rani and her mother to be summoned 
before him, and having had their noses and cars cut off, banished them liis kingdom. 


Tie then took Devki Rani into the presence of her kind friend and guardian, the cow, 
and with her consent, soon celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful lady with duo pomp and 
hlaU and lived happily with lier over afterwards* 
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MIS CELL AXE A. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE A REJOINDER. 

Tlio fix&t of tlic oBjecfcions of Mr Taw Sein-Ko 
to wliat was said micler the ahovo head ante, 
Tol. XXII XX ^^^2, IS a rcitciated assertion that 
the words m disx>nte aie m common use He 
wisely, howes^ei, only quotes m suiixioit of this 
a small huiuIxt of them, and, even of these, 
there aie hut one oi two, on 'which I do not 
still 30111 ibsiie with him Siiiely, Mi Taw 
Sein-Ko does not mean to asscxt that the 01 di- 
nary Bui man uses eliankram when he says 
he is going for a ivalh, or drap when he hints 
that his iioiglibour’s ideas as to his x^osition in 
society are not wai ranted hy the facts of the 
case In the iii’si woid (adhvan) taken seriatim 
Ml Taw Sein-Ko piaetjcally gives his case away, 
foi the only ease he is aide to adduce of this woid 
111 convcisation is lu a x>nrely theological comieC' 
tion, and that too m one, which, unless the 
Bmmese iliiuk a great deal moie ah<.>ut their 
prosxiects aftci this life than stiikes the oidmaiy 
non-Buddhisi observoi, is Laidly likely to be of 
every-day occuncnco Aloroovci*, theie aio plenty 
of more common equivalents for the meaning 
mentioned for adlmm 

There is, of com sc, a certain vagueness in the 
expression “ common use,” and woids that may by 
one person bo considered to £<ill under this head 
may by another lie consideied to bo of but 
raie occurrence, the confusion arising from the 
exact meaning to bo apxdiod to common.” To 
take an (‘Xauqde at landom from the English 
language the word ele(‘mosynary ” is one under- 
stood by persons posBCBsing a good education and 
ni certain ciiidcs (those connected with the 
administiation of chaiitu'S, as well as those taking 
an interest in the social xa’oblems of the day) it 
may oven bo said to bo in ‘ common use ’ At the 
same time it cannot ha said to bo so as regards 
tlie mass of the xxi'ople gcnieially, and as a matter 
of fact it would nut be understood by the inajoiity 
of those iio whom the word * educated ’ can fairly 
bo applied My contention is that the Sanskrit 
words under discussion occuiiy very much the 
same position, i, e , they are undeistood and aie, 
perhaps, in common use in a few small educated 

X As regards mor la Mraugo mar, I rather dotiht 
wliethor it is really an oquivalont for The 1 is 

probably added , cf the spoiling = the sky, whore 
the gh is added on a false analogy to the Pah 
[Mr. Houghton will ftad it difficult to persuade scholars 
of the truth of the last assertion e. y., Bur. B&jagrd — 
Skr. Bajagnha. — Eu ] 

^ [Does not this argument cut both ways? If the 


circles, hut that the great maxority are txuly 
“ camai e to the geneial ” 

As legards the woid amraik, Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has not given a tittle of evidence 111 suxipoit of 
his assertion that amiia became amrul m 
Noithein India, nor has he m any way attempted 
to controveit my aigument, based on philological 
grounds, as to its late inti oduction Had he done 
so, it might have been woith wlnle to discuss 
soiiously the oil gin al sound in the Buimese 
language of that vowel, which is now sounded as 
d when final and ai when penultimate Thcie aie 
excellent gionnds foi supposing that neither of 
these two sounds represent the foimer pro- 
nniiciation, hut it is seal ecly necessaiy to enter 
on the matter here ^ 

Coming to the next word (abhiBheka), Mi. 
Taw Sein-Ko’s disparagement of my aigument as 
being “ based on the mere moiphology of woids,” 
IS not veiy clear, nor does he appear to have, m 
any way, controvei ted it. My position in lefer- 
ence to this, as well as to other woids, is that the 
Burmese language has changed its pronunciation 
since it was reduced to writing, and that foreign 
words, transliteiatcd accoiding to the first pio- 
nnnciation, were introduced bofoie those trans- 
literated accoiding to the later one, and no 
amount of asseitions as to the use of particular 
words avails, in any way, to controvert this aigu- 
ment The only adequate reply to it possible 
would be the pioduotion of an old, extensive, and 
fairly popular literature, the approximate dates 
of the diffeient woiks being known, proving the 
contrary, and there seems little possibihty of 
such a literature ever being uneaithed ^ 

Merely observing that the two examx3les quoted 
of the ‘common use" of chakrA by Mi Taw 
Scin-Ho shew evidently, as has been suggested 
above, that his ideas and mine as to what 'woi els 
can he legitimately so desciibcd are widely dif- 
ferent, I would i^ause to inquire his objection to 
my expression “ the old speakers of Pali Per- 
haps “ those who spoke P^h m former times ” 
might he hcttei turned, but is not this purely 
verbal quibbling 

The authorities as to the supposed Sanskrit word 
chankram seem to be divided Perhaps some 

literature which will disprove Mr Houghton’s argu- 
ment is wanting, the proof of it must also be wanting — 

Ed] -u 1 t 

s [But did Mr Taw Sem-Ko mean any verbal quib- 
bling? Was he not poking fun at Mr. Hougkton for 
snppobing that there were ‘‘old speakers of Pffii,” or 
“those who spoke P4h in former times,” in such a 
connection as the present ? — Ed.] 
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of the leaders of the vho have made 

a speciality of the study of Sanskrit, may be able 
to enlighten ns on the subject Mr. Taw Sem-lvo 
has completely misstated my argument coiiceimng 
the leiative antiquity of Sanskrit and Palidoiiva- 
tives It IS briefly that where one is found to be 
in common use and the other is relativoly 
raiely used, the former must be mferiod to bave 
been the fli st inti oduced into the language.'*’ This 
argument is not, of couise, a conclusive one, but 

its validity is in no wise impaired by the two oi 
thiee isolated words quoted in this connection 
by him. 

The allusion to Arakan is not very happy, as 
® although it IS not now a seat of learning it is 
notorious that the Arakanese have, from their 
isolation, preserved bettei the older promulga- 
tion of the language than the Bui mese proper. 
The matter is, however, the more beside the point, 
as I went out of way to shew from cogiiatt^ 
languages a legitimate example of the change of 
jfinal Z m 

I cannot admit, except to a very limited degi 
the aigument from the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives m ceitain Burmese tianslations oi j 
Indian works on religion, etc. It is notorious, in 
English and other languages, that learned xjcoplc 
have a weakness for the most recondite words 
avadablo, preferring Greek to Latin, and Latin to 
Anglo-Saxon, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Burmese htemti were or are exempt 
fiom this weakness. 

The question as to whether the Sanskrit deri- 
\ ative parissad was first brought into common use 
]}y political lather than religious mfiuonoes is one 
wdiich it is impossible to decide without further 
evidence, and no useful purpose can, therefore, bo 
served by a further discussion now of this word. 

As regards the remarks under the word 
Kishi I must disclaim any intention to impute 

pride or conceit” to Buddhist monks in par- 
ticular, they bemg m my estimation a very 
estimable and well-conducted body of men 
according to their lights. At the same time they 
are only human, and the maxim, homo 
mini humanum al) me puto, aiiplies to them as 
well as to other people I admit that the use of 
the woid ** monk” in this connection in my 
former article was somewhat loose (‘‘holy per- 
son” would have been bottei), but the argument 
is not affected thereby. 


Tlic t'Mstioire Sanskrit and Pali (leiivatiYe& 
iug< tliei IS, of <‘(mi -a, siisatptible of the esplaiia- 
tioii givoix by Mj Taw S* ui- Imt it would seem 
miudi inoi<‘ jn’obitblo th.ifc they are foiined on the 
analogy tho IuiIomI ho Mnumon in the 

Biirmoso, (jhiin'so and i'ogmita hingttageb, some- 
iuii< s to ovxHH*'..'* a now sliad(‘ of moaning and 
soiutdiim*^ moioly to out the “accentual 

xh>t)un” tho hoiii.un'o Anyway thorr existence 
doos not Indp ma lia‘ arguiueiit one way or the 
other. 

As r<*gards samiuldiira, ihoro run plenty of 
]>ook.s in wlii< h tho voinaoulu’ js used for 

“.sini,” and not this Wi>r<L FurtUor, I do not think 
that cv<‘n Mr Taw Soiin Ko will assort that it is m 
common uso in <*tmv(‘ivai ion rathor than innlL 
IngiMuting that is (uH'asiimally used in 

its littsal hon.st* lustoiid of in bookw, there is 

no (^oiiqiaiisou a? to tho rolaino iih<‘ of the two 
words in Buimoso. Now, the latior xieoplo did 
not. push thoir way <lowii to tho non until com- 
Xairatholy i(*< out hmg after tlie introduc- 

tion of Bmhlhism tl hjiaak hubjoot t.o correction, 
not Iijuinga book of roft*r«‘noi* by no*), so that, if 
the Sansh|nt word iii qmshon had leally been 
introdut*od at an t*aily <‘pooh, it is difiicnlfc to 
understand wdiy it. should md. bo the current 
word now for “soa” or “ocean” Fiom the 
direction of tho Buniioai* iiumigraiion, it is 
evident, indetsl, that tla‘ wtud can only 

bo a ((‘oiiquiMtivoly) ns outly ooim*d om^ and, m 
the abH<*nei‘ of diroct t(*htu»ouy to the contrary, it 
must l>o prohuniotl, undoi tho eirciuiihtances, that 
there wuH no woid provioun to it iu express the 
same idea. 

Ah regards sattvA I still aflinn the probability 
of my pnnioiH argumout, and Liil it) bee what the 
occurronee of tldh wtn*d, in a by-inomcans parti- 
cularly aiieioiii^ msciiption, has to do with the 
case. 

In imuming that .Mi. Taw Bcin-JKo was the 
first to cntitie Satoa the “ ilocording Angel of , 
Buddhinm,” it ap|H*arH that 1 wa« in error, but two 
blacks do not make a whlti*, and the fact remains 
that the said “ litieording Angel,” if he can be 
called such, is binqily tlie old Hindu god Indra 
metamorphosed ® 

The reply of Mr. Taw Bem-Ko m intcrcbting on 
two gi’ouncl.s, the firbt Inung the theories put 
forward by him <m tiie Koiiroe of Burmese Bud- 
dhism 'riie possible truth ol these theoiics I 


* [.Then if Skr. derxv. dutp is a s-ynouym of tho PAJi 
deriv g6n{anie, Vol XXII, p lG2j, it is a good m- 

st&tioe to quote because their relative “ common uso” is 
a point capable of bemg tested. — En.] 


° [That d(‘iH‘iids wli.it u caihMl “ancient ” m 

Burma tho date quoted. 122.1 A. I)., h impoiiant —Ed.] 
JBut did not thn <K‘Ciu heftas* Buddhism camo into 
Burma at all — whether irom the Xurih or tho South f 
— Ed.I 
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liare no iiifcontioii of coiitio?eitmg, bnt it cei- 
tainly seems to me tliat tlie linguistic evidence on 
wliicli they rest is of the liimsiest clesciiptxon, and 
points, so far as it goes, diiectly tlie otbei way. 
It IS quite possible tliat fuitber research may 
modify, if not altogether ohimge, the complexion 
of that evidence as at present known to us, oi, 
again, that the theoiics mentioned may repiesent 
vhat actually happened, and yet the piior use of 
the Sanskrit books have left no tiustwoithy 
tiacos m the language It is a common-idacc fact 
that m analytical loasoning we must be very 
careful of our facts and of the infeieiices legr 
timately deducible from them bofoic weean safely 
found any general hypothesis on them, and in no 
department is this caution moie necessary than 
in the science of language. Bearing this in mmd, 
it oeitanily seems to me that the linguistic aigu- 
ments m favoui of a piior use of Sanskrit aic 
neithoi sufficiently numerous nor tiustwoithy at 
picscnt to snppoit any inferences whatever in 
that cliicction , but this, of course, does not refer 
to other evidence, such as that relating to the 
form of pagodas, etc. 

The second point of interest m Mr. Taw 
Scin-Ko’s paxior is the somewhat startling light 
it throws on the pioceedmgs of the Text-Book 
Committee The facts related under the heading 
of ^mnssad might well have been inserted 
elscwliCiG under the heading of “Polk Etymo- 
logy,” but, joking apart, it is certainly prepos- 
terous that the future spelling of Burmese 
should be laid clown by a majoiity of sat/ds, 
whose ideas in philology wore of the kind men- 
tioned. Theic arc giavo grounds for doubt as to 
wliethei the scieiitilic study of the Burmese lan- 
guage had reached that point when an authorita- 
tive statement on the spelling of doubtful words 
might advantageously have been made, or, at any 
rate, caic might have been taken to form the com- 
mittee of a majority of persons with some tram- 
mg in philology. Perhaps even now, if Mr Taw 
Sem-Ko, or other member of the committee, will 
favour the public with further disclosures as 
to the arguments used by the native sayds m 
cases where their opinion over-ruled the more [ 


intelligent pait of the committee, it may not be 
too late by means of a free discussion to get the 
spellmg alteied ^ 

Bebnard Houghton 
A CUMULATIVE EHYME OH THE TIGEE 
Text. 

Talia malia wago manza paniS, cUvala g§, 

Panie piuiii wago manza santSsh zliaila ge, 
Santosd hofinx wago manza clhoho baisala ge, 
Bholie bals^\nl w3,g6 manz^ gaziailn Mgala ge, 
Gaziatam gaziatam wago m§,nza panernin dekhila 

Panernin clekhfini wago manza paiadia sangila ge, 
Paiadia s^nghni w^go manza bandukhe nemila ge 
Bandtikhe n^miini wago manza gulie mania ge, 
Golio martini Wtigo manz^ dhaime paril^ ge, 
Dharnie p^ffini wago manza rasie b^ndila g^, 
Basie banddni wago manza ari^ ghatala g^, 

Aii 6 ghalQni w%6 manza khanclie tlchlila ge, 
Khandi^ uchldni wago manza darbaiAntu nela ge 

Translation. 

To the tank my tiger for water descended , 
Drinking water, my tiger felt happy, 

Peeling happy, my tiger in the cave sat , 

Sitting in the cave, my tiger began to play, 
Playing, playing, my tiger the water-woman saw , 
The water-woman seeing my tiger, the hunter was 
mfoimed, 

The hunter bemg informed, my tiger with the 
gun was aimed at , 

Aimed at with the gun, my tiger with a bullet was 
killed ; 

Killed with the bullet, my tiger on the ground 
was thrown ; 

Thrown on the ground, my tiger with a lope was 
bound , 

Bound with a rope, my tiger on a pole was slung , 
Slung on a pole, my tiger on the shoulders was 
lifted; 

Lifted on the shoulders, my tiger to the davbde 
was earned 

This IS a popular song among the East Indians 
in Salsette, and is sung on festive occasions, in- 
cluding marriages and christenmgs. 

Bomhay. Geo Pb. D’Penha. 


OORRESPOMDEHCE. 


VADDAVAEA. 

In connection with the discussion {anite. Yol. 
XXII. pp 111 and 2151) as to what day of the 
week is indicated by the teim Vaddav^ra, and 

■^^[It may help the present controversy for me to 
state hero that by far — by very far •— the two oldest 
inscriptions yet nnoarthod at Pagan are (1) in Horth 
Indian 7ih or 8th Century characters , this is filled with 
Sanskrit words and cipiossions raised with those in 


the meaning of vaclda, I would draw attention to 
the following interesting passage from Kamada 
literature, which has been brought to my notice 
by B SfinMs Ayyang^r, one of my assistants 

another language not yet detoirained (2) in Gnpta 
chaxactors and dated in the second Gnpta Centniy, == 
400-500 A D , this is in Sanskrit I hope in due 
course to have the publishing of both inscriptions in this 
Journal — En] 
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It occiiis in Raima’s poem called Sdhasa-BMnia^ 
Vtjmja, 01 Gadd-yudtUa, written at tlie end of 
tlie tenth cent in j, the hero o£ wliicli is the 
Chainhya prmce Satyafai aya. The quotation forms 
the 26ih. jpadya of the Old dUvdsa 
Kalasa 3 an iiitiim kolisida 1 
khalaiie gaclam Dhaimma-nandanam kiilia- 
dinam- 1! 

gala posaram niaroyisi Mam- 1 
galavaiam Vaddav^ram embantcTalam 11 
' Having so caused Kabsaja to Ido slam, is not 
the son of Dharma base ? Even as disguising the 
name of evil (or unlnehy) days in calling them 
Mamgalavara and Vaddav^ra ’ 

The lefeieiice is doubtless to a common saying 
that Tuesday, winch is mnmufjida or mausi> 3 Cions, 
IS called Maingalavaia, and that Yudhishtlnra,ulio 
was (m tins instance) adlimma or imjust, is called 
Dliarma-iiija. But as fai as the meaning of Tad - 
davara is concerned, the passage demands that it 
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should ]>e a name of ions impoi t applied to 

a day which is ivally manspicious. Now these 
conditions aie <aa<'tly ful/dled m the case of 
Saturday (not Friday), proMded we can mter- 
inot vKfhht as a woid of good omen. On the 
analogy, tlierdoro, of haddi, (intcivsi on money) 
fioiu rtid(fJu, \M* may (lvii\vv(nbl(( horn vnddha, 
which sigiuiios S»hl, { ull-gi e\vn,]jug’e, <nigmentecl ’ 
.le Till J IS suilieuom foi emr pmpose, for growth 
andiiu'roase aie ivt'cgnized signs of prospeiitj 
and good 1 * 0 ! luiio idea, of nmiuniy ib also 

not luappKqa i.ib* ns a]»jdi( d to the J.ist day of the 
week T'e scmih, tiierefoKg jiistithsl m conclude 
mg Uiat Vaddavdra moans Saturday. 

Th<‘teims thus evplaim^l will eqnalij, 

apqdy to a greuf meu haul , to Uk* pimcipal taxes 
<»i ii> a, ianiou , \ lilage, -- flu» various connections 
m wim h li ap]Kars m msenpiioiih. 

Li'^wis Bice 

Wfh JdKuaj'y Isjbl, 


NOTES ANJ 

BUDDHIST GATES IN MERGUI 
Refeiimg to my “ Notes on Ramannadesii,’’ 
(tnie, Yol. XXII. p 327 , I have lately been 

sent, through the kindness of Mr H G. Batten, 
Commissioner of Mergui, tluee aneumt 
images of the Buddha found m that District. One 
IS of wood, very much eaten away , one of iron 
or bell metal, so eaten av?'ay as just to prove by its 
appearance that it was an image of the Buddha, 
and one of some such mixture as the ^‘tuto- 
nague,” ^ or white copper, of the old travellers. 
This last IS still in good preservation, and had 
been either cast or stamped. All three hear a 
strong family likeness m general shape to those 
found by myself in the Oaves about Maulmam. 

fhese three images were found in the extreme 
south of Burma on the banks of the L^nya River 
and in a Gave, and so are valuable to prove the 
spread of the cult of the Buddha in Caves. 

The topr jas Maung Mamg, a Towmhin 
Officer of the Mergm Distuet, ^ho widtes of the 
find thus — 

tnbntaiT of 

tho Lenya Biver I found these remains TVadi- 

tbTA"® Y neighbourhood of 

tho site of an ancient City, called Kosainhi,!* which 

C«ii- 

b ^^t^®«^-eatThai (Shan) Eace, who 
mTOded the country fiom the north-oast Ifound 

tstiges of cultwation, hut no lemains beyond 
those now sent ” f’eyona 

— — C Tebxple. 

• See Yrfo, H^/o5so^:i7T;^w;ir~ 

[There are "Kosambis” all over Buima 
merely refer to tho habit of gmng c W Zee tS 


QUEHIEM. 

SA.NSkUIT WoiMKS IN THE BURMESE 
LWUUAGE. 
llffftnjrlhtt Yihiaju, 

The BunijfM* word for ilio Immm Buddhist 
site is wriiioii RAjagrd and pionouiiced YAz^A, 
Tim fcaiihkni name oi ilu* pl.-ua* is, of course, 
RAjagpiha and tho line lYili name isRSjagaha. 

I he Bunmse //rd rammi ]m‘ got out of gaha, 
thougli it IS the natural reprt‘H(m tail ve of griha. 

IIer(‘ tlu'H setuiiH to 1 h‘ a <'!ear instance of a 
famous nam<‘ in iauiKtaut usig connected with reli- 
gion ni Burme.Hc, the Baiuskrii foim of which is 
prefentul to t la* J Yii, p<Mnt ing almost certainly to a 
Sanskrit usago anbu’iorto Pali usage inBumeso. 

Bigandet, Lifa and Lvtjvuil of Gan(lama,Ox, 
Scr. Ed, Tol IL, p. lyp praetieally admits the 
Sauskpit form wluui he writ (*H Radzagio or 
Radzagihra, wan ihi* eapii.ai of Magatha or 
South Behard’ (Joiapan* with the above state' 
meat tin* fthlowiag fioni l\imlHAVHJdlaha, Toll 
p ltd, LakkhamijaUka. — ‘•Attic MagadharatthI 
R&jagalianagard eko Magadharajd rajjam 
kdivsid’ which Ehy8 Davids, IhMfm Birth 
SiorwRt p 105 , paraplirii.HJ'H “ Long ago, m the 
city BAjagaha, in the hmd of Magadha, there 
ruled a certain king of M.igadha 

This instance ot*ems dead against Mr Houghton’s* 
argument, uule, p 16*5, and X JL A. B, 1894, 
p 411 f ^ that Mor does iK^t, m Burmese, lepreseat 
Mem and that Wugh dur^ not Hq>resent ri^gla, 
for there we have grd ivprc.seiiting gnha. 

R 0 Temple. 

Sites in order to a hoau' tr> cla'^-acal stones in tbeir 
own End, which w so stroap m Iho Barmese.-B. C. T ] 
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the samaohari-satakam of samayasundara and pattavalis 

OP THE ANCHALA-GACHCHHA AND OTHER GAOHOhI™ 

BY JOHANiTES KLATT, 

(Eevised with Additmis'^ 6y Ernst Lemmnn.f 

1. The samaebari-featakam. 


rpHE SamacMri-Satakam was composed m Samvat dvi-mnni-sliat-prileyarocEis 1G7'> 
i (A. B IblO) m the city of Medatl by Samayasundara-gani. The author was a pupil of 
Siifcalachaudra of tho Rihada-ijoti-a, whoso preceptor was Jmachandra-sfiri, from Samvat 
1G12 to 1G70 sun of tlio Bnhat-kharatara-gachchlia The work was begun in Siddlia-puri 
(Maiatr.mapura) m Smdhu-dc^ and was finished three years later m Medata (Sukhakara) under 
Jmasiuha-suri, froni Samvat 1670 to 1674 sun of tliosame gacliohha It contains 5 prakasas 
and 100 chapters (152 leaves). The date of the IIS. is “ vidliu-vasu-^’asa-sasiu ” 1681 (A D 
] 625) and it w.as written m the reign of raula-Kalylnadusa by Thaharfi, son of Siimalla. 

The text begins with tlie sloka : 


bn-Vinuii cha giiriim natva sniriivtl gachchha-paramparam \ 

Prasiiotiara bata-graiiiham vakshyo sastrannsriratah n 1, 

This verse proves that tlio work has also the title of Pratoottara-^ata. 

A number of tho chaptors have special names, vi^. — 11, dvidalagrahanAcIhikara. 

12, ^ samgtu’apha-pramnklKiuum dvidalatvadhiklra. 13, MvakAnam pAnakaHra^nisheclha. 

15, hiavakaiiJiiii ekadasa-pi aiiinji-valiaiia-nibliedhricllnkrira 21, ]ata“mntaka-shtaka'piiida-nishedh i- 

dlukdra, 22, tassa dliauiniasba kcvab-paiinattassanisliedhadhikAra. 3Gy sAniAyika-Taisan<ldhikAi’a, 

38, 45-dgaTua-bthapana. 31), jiua-pratiinA-puj.idhikAra. 40, ]ina*praiimA-sthApaiiadhikaia. 

41, jina-praiiiHa-pu ja-phala. 44, deva-stlutcr api puiiyatvAdhikara. 45, yogopadhAna-vahauA- 

dhikara. 48, jJiirvacharya-gi’antha-saihmati. 49, sravakAnam mukha-vastnka. 50 
; V? aend.-viiisaty"aaiiii£«ai. 

^ Chiefly dnnvuil fioin ilio iiuuly at^iuiiod IJerlmJTHS ,;iyji^rttixac3^^^g'^ryisad-adhlkai^ 

arumj^ed alidi.dxdit iiUy tho list tho BCimucMn^atula (seo :po!i§, 170, 1. 4 fiok"oj:)npil of 

p. 171), which laid the ordei of tlio leaves (1&, 2h, otc ) 

^ I m fneud, Johannes Kiatt, without noting that it is, with the ‘ Kote’ attached 

to itr and published ]>, 18S, the contribution that can como from his pen Besides these he has left behind 
him tho Jauia-Onoina<->{i('on, a hujifo couipoHition, for which, 1 am sorry to say, I have as yet not been able to do 
moie than to ariMiigc the parts and have tinmi liuunri mto eight stately volumes iflatt himself was never able to 
do moiG towards the publHatioii ol this great work than to pieparo finally for press a sample of woik, which 
(prefaced by our common masher, Prof Wtdmr) appealed under the title Specimen of a literary -bibliographical 
Jama-Onomasticon, by Dr, Johannes Kiatt, Leipaig, 1892, printed by 0 Harrassowitz/ 

111 thus takiin? leave of iho eminent Indiaui.stie Chronicler and Bibliograpliist, wo are the moie sensible ot the 
irrepaiablo lobH caused by hm disappearance fiom Literature, as a year or two more of woik would have allowed 
him to complete what has b<»cn slowly gi’owing into shape m his study during the past ten yeais Meanwhile 
it IS some satisfaction to point to tho other losults of Klatt’s Libraiiansliip and scholaiship, and to be able to statt 
that, short as Ins career was, his uinvearied zeal has resulted in work of capital importance to the Indian Depait- 
niont of tho lioyal Library at Borhn, to Indian Bibliography, and paiticularly to Jam Studies 

Tho chronology of hiH life, presented by way of one of the PaMvalts so happily brought to light by his 
resoarchoH, ns as follow s s — Johannes Kiatt bom 1853 A D. as the son of tho postmastei of Filehne (in the Pinssiau 
piovinco of Posen) , lidHhtX (matriculation) at tho Berlin Umveisity 1868 , after four yeto’ study there, he took hi& 
Doctor’s degree by prcMcniing (hco Boohthngk’a I/iduche Sptache, 2nd od , Pait III Preface) a paper on ‘ Chanakya’.^ 
bentciices ’ to the University of Ilallc , 1873 ‘ Volunteer ’ at tho Berlin Eoyal Library (still earning his living for a 
'Couple of years as official htonogiaiihist m tho Prussian House of Commons), 1880 ‘ Gustos,’ 1888-92 (nominally alsu 
1803) ‘ Librarian.’ 


He contributed papers to tho following periodicals Journal of tho Goman Oiiental Society, 7knm Oriental 
Jovinal, Indian Aniiquiu If, TVanwcfmnw of tho fioyal Academy of Beilm, CentralUatt fur BiUiothelswese^i Foi 
the Gorman Oriental Society ho also wrote, m its Yearly Reports for l880 and 1881, the article ‘ Vordeiindien’ 
(Upper India), and fox the same Society ho compilod, with Prof Ernst Kuhn, the ‘Oriental Bibliography’ from 
1883 to 1880 (one volume per annum). Tho eminent services of Kiatt to the Eoyal Library at Beilin can only bf* 
fully appreciated by one who has for some time worked in its rich stores of Indian prints and manusciipts Poi the 
acknowledgment of Klatt’s contributions toPiof. Weber’s jSeccknd Catalogue the reader is rofeired to the Pitf.tec 
w Its Third Part, p, vin. 
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landaiia-pradana 5i, kiiluni. 52, mangala. 54, sringataka. 55, prasnka-vicliara. 
50 , sacdnttacliurna-vicliara 59, daivasika-ratrika-pratikramanam kiyat-kdlam yavach chhudiiyati 
Ticliarah, 60, panchamyali parvatva. G2, Jinavallabha-suu-samacliari (40 v). 63,Jinadatta- 
sun-samaclim (30 V ) . 64, Jinapattx-suri-samacliaii (69 v,) 65, vyavastlifi-patra. 69, pada- 

sthana-vyavastha-vidlii. 70, anuyoga-dana-Yisarjana-vidhi. 71, bkavana-devata-kayotsarga, 
73, loclia-karapana-Yidlu. 79, asYudhyaya-Yichara. 80, chaitra-pui’iuma-cleya-Yandana-Yidlii. 
81, guru-stupa-pratishtha-Yidlii. 82, srJvakanto deyatAYasara-sthapaua-puja-Yidln 83, kalpa- 
trepottarana-vidhi, 84, pratikramananukrama. 85, paushadlia-kaianaimkrama. 86, dikslid- 
dciiia-Yidhi. 87, vackana-vidlii. 88, utkakepa-Yidhi. 89, rnkskepa-yidlii. 90, nitya-kartavyata. 
100, santi-vidlii. 

One of the most interesting chapters (f. 355-37 /j) is that detailing the dispute between 
Ji]iacliandra-STQ.ri (Sam vat 1612-70, Kharatara) and Dharmas^gara (Tapa) m Samvat 1617, 
karttika sndi 7 snkra-vare, in Anahilla-pattana, where the preceptors of the 84 gachchhas assem- 
bled, as to whether Abhayad^Ya, the author of commentaries on the 9 ahgas, belonged to the 
Kharatara-gaclichha The chapter names the following gachchhas and preceptors • saslia-bliatta- 
raka-Karmasnndara-sliri 1. Siddbrintiya-vada^gachchhiitlii sii-Tiniachandia-snin 5 (l), sri- 
Kalyunaratna-suri 6. Siddhantiya-Yada^gachchha sii-Mahisagara-sun 8 (1) Pimpaliya-gachchhe 
Yimalachandra-shn 9. Trangadiya-piinamiya-gaehchhe sri-Udayaratna-siiri 10. Diiandheriya- 
pnmnamiya-gacholilie sri-Samyamasagara-suri 11. Katabapnra-tapa gachchho Vidyaprabha- 
snn 12. Bokadiya-gachchhe DeYrmanda-snn 13. Siddhantiyri-gachchhe pniiyasa-Pramoda- 
hansa 14. Palhanapura-gachclihe sakha Tapa-gachchhe Ya Eauganidhana 15. Anchala-gachclihe 
Bhavaratna 17 (^). Chhapariya-pumnamiya-gaohchhe pam° Udayaratna-raja 18. Sadhn- 
pnnamiyfi-gachchhe Ya° Naga 19. Maladhara-gaclichhe pam® Gnnatilaka 20. OsaYfil^-gachchhe 
pam® Eatnaharsha 21. BhaYaliparva-ahchaliya-gachchhe punyasa-Raiiga 22. Ghitrrivfila-tapA- 
gachchho Ya^ Kshama 23. ChintiimaniyApada Ya° Giinamumkya 24. Agamiya npadhyaya- 
S nmatisekhara 25. Y egada-kharatara pain® Padmamiinxky a 2 6 . V riliat-khai^atara ya® Mnmratua 2 7. 
ChitrriYala-jfxngxYadai pam° Eaja 28. KorantaYfda-tapa-gaclichlxo chela-Hamsa 29. 
Yiohamvandanika^^Xd€LYjl.^,S^^ Agapiiyip Alokala 81. Khai^atara npridhyaya-Jaytilabha 82, 
Sashi-jQi^;^u^-gachchhe pam® S5ha 1. A5chala-gachchho~^M=taksliminidhr*na 2. Vnhaclx-chhMi- 
''^irtapa-gachclihe sii-Sanbhagyax'atna-suri 8. Yada-gaclichhe npadhyaya^-sri-Ymayakusala 4. 
Koraiidavala-gachciihe pam^ Padmasekhara 5. Purnima-paksho paxh° Eainadhira-gaiu 6- 
Bharuyaehchha-gachchlie pana® sn-Eatnasagara 7. Maladhara-gachcbhe Kshamasundara 8. 
Anchaliya Purnachandra 9. 

The names of 17 pattayalis are also quoted, viz, 1. su-Tapa-gachclihiya-Rri- 
Hemahansa-suri-knta-Kalpantarvachya. 2. BhdYahada-krita-Gurii-paiwa-prabhaYaka-grantba. 
8. Tapa-laghu-sakM Laghn-sakha-pattayali. 4. Tapa-krita-Achara-pradfpa (by Ratnasekhara- 
snri). 5. Samdeha-dolavali Khaiutara-grantha, 6. Kumaragin-sthiia-Tapa-samagri-sadlni- 
pattavali, 7. sri-Jinayallabha-suri-krita-Sardha-sataka-karmagrantlia. 8. su-Ghitravala-gach- 
chhiya-sri-Dhanesvara-krita-Yritti-parampara-sadbaka (composed Samvat 1171). 9. Kalyana- 
karatna-sun-chirantana-tippanaka-dvaya. 10. Ghhaparisha-pnmnamiya-pattavali. 11. Sadhii^ 
pnnamiya-pattaYali, 12, Gnm-paryayali-grantha. 18 Prabliavaka'chariti*a (sloka 15). 14. sri- 
Abhayadeva-sxiri-ch antra (55 thi 95 sxma). 15. PalliYala-gachelihiya-bha^-Amad^ya-sdri-Pra- 
bhavaka-charitra. 16. PimpaliyiVUdayaratiia praranxbhena Jivannsusana. 17. Tapa-sri-Soma- 
suri-rajye kritopadesa-sattari-grantha (composed Samyat 1412 by Somadharma-gani). 

In the remaining chapters of the compilation the following works, authors and 
dates (presented here in alphabetical order) are quoted; — 

20a, Ajita-siiri, 90^^ Ajitad^ya-sdri, of the Cbaiidira-gachchha, composed Toga-yidhi-pra- 
karana, s. 1273, tn-saptaty-adbika-dvadasa-sata-yarshe. 

80a, Abhaya(d^Ya)-suri’s of the Endrapalliya-gachchha Yijayanta-yijaya-kavya (122 
slokas)> composed Samyat 1278, ashta-saptaty-adhika-dyadasa-feta-yarsiie^ 
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m, Ambacla-mtinrs Aradliyatvena-stuti, under tlie name ef Shat-kalyanal^a. 

9 2a, Eiskabliadc va-sisliya’s Aslitapada-pratislitba. 

67 a, Ananda-suri’s vritti on Pravacliana-saix)ddliara-gatliiU‘diian}, 

242??, ArMhana-pataka, 

Sa, Avasyaka-Iagkn-vritti and purvaekarya-Yimrmita-sri-Avasyaka-cli^irni. 

35??, Upadeaa-taramgini. 

725, Upasaka-pratim«Vprakarana. 

91(2, Unuisvati-vachaka^s Pratiskflia-kalpa. 197??, U.’s Puja-ptakaraua , 

22«, Kalpadliyayana-nirukta, composed Samvat 1825, tattva-gunendu-varslie by sii^ 
Viiiayeiidii (i. e , Vinayacliandra). Tins notice is exact as may be seen from tbe Poona MS. of 
the gloss (Kielkorn’s Bepmt, 1880.81, p. 76, No. 871). It is a sliort commentary (of k? 
{ji'antkas only) on tlie so-called Kalpasutra, w., on tke Paryuskana-kalpa (published by 
Jacobi) ; its full title (at the end of the Poona MS.) is BaryusJiandhalpddliyayanasya laftchth 

diirgapada-niru/da, 

58«, Kalakriclifirya-katiia atijirna, 360 slokas. 

585, KlilakAcbarya-kathfi, Anabilla-pattane Pimpaliya-kharatara-blilndagarantarvartmi, tat- 
prati-prante eba piinar idam api hkliitam asti, yatha sri-Kliaratara-gaclichlie sri-Jinacliandra- 
suri-pafto sri-AbhayadSva-suri-lietau sildbu-Jayasiubena sri-Kalpa-pustika likliiipitii, 

525, 6243! , 885, Tapil-gacIichMdhirajVbkaf triraka-sri-Hiravijaya-suri-prasadiknta-Prasnot- 
tarasamnclichaya, tacU-chhishya-pandita-Kirtmjaya-gani-samucliclula, pain° Vishnarshi-gam- 
knta-pratlmma-prasna, pam^ Gunavijaya-gam-knta-navama-prasna, pam° Jagamala-gani-krita- 
trayodaaa-prasna. 

245, Avachdri on the Halpa-shtra, by Knlamandana-sdri of the Tapa-gacholilia, and 
5943!, K7s Yicharamrita-samgraha. 

2543!, Gunachandra-gani’s Vira-cbaritra (225, Ilira-cbarltra, piak.), pa.ne4ia-viiisaty-adiiik.:i. 
dvadasa-sabasra 12025-pram{lna, composed Samvat 1139, ekona-cliatvarihsad“adhikaikada&a-&ata- 
varshe. 255, Gnnachandra, pupil of Sumati-vaohaka, pupil of Prasannacliandra-sun, pnpil of 
Abhayad6va-s^ri navauga-vritti-kara. (Peterson, III, Bep, p. 17, App. p. 305-6, has Guruchan- 
dra, ■which is a mistake). 

915, G autama-p richchhil-tikju 

144?, Chandra-sdn’s vritii on Shad-avasyaka. 16743J5, Ch.’s Yoga-'^'idhi. I843!, sri-^richan- 
dra-suri’s v^tii on Pratikramana-sutra (chapter samayikadhikara). 

695, Oharchari-graniha. 

7043!, Chaitya-vandanaka-vritti ; see also Bharmakirti. 

2343!, Snlasa-cliaritra (sarga 6 with the name Samyaktva-parikshana), 700 slokas, by 
Jayatilaka-sdri of the Agamika-gachchha, 

7243 !, J ina-kalpa-vjwachchheda 

55-043!, “ Jinagutto NTaYakara-purassaram kauna Nisihiam.’’ 

67a5, Jinadatta-sdri’s Utsdtra-padodghattana-kulaka. 

695, Jinadatta-sfin’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

695, Jmapatti-sdrx’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

205, Jmapatti-sdri (died Samrat 1277) of the Khar.-gachchha^ DvMasa-kulaka-vritti 
(v. 1-12 communicated), 635, J.’s Samachari. 

925, Jxnaprabha-siiri’s Yoga-vidhi, composed Sam'^at 1273, tri-saptaty-adhika-dvada&a- 
sata-varshe. 

9948, Jinaprabha-sdri’s (Samvat 1349-69) SiddMnta-sta’?a. 

15«, Jinavallabha-sdri’s Paushadha-vidhi-prakamna. 
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795, Yallab]ia 3 ma(= Jinavallablia) -sun's Paushadha-vidlii-prakarana. 

85c!, Jinavallablia suii^s bnhad-vntti on Sangba-pattaka. 1666, J/s Snlddba-knlaks. 

C4a, sri-Jesalameru-bMndagare sam^ 1215 iikhita-pustika. 

i05a, iicMrya-Valablija’s ( ! ) Jyotih-karandaka-sutra. 1046, -vutti. 

58a, sri-KalikucliAryair acliirnatvat yad uktam Tbana-ynttau sxi-Hemacharya-guru-gri„ 
I ) ^Teiidracliandra-suribliih 

716, Tarunaprabka-suri’s balavabodba on Sbad-ayasyaka. 

72a, sri-Tilakaoharya’s Samachari-grantba. 1876, sri~Tii/s Avasyaka-yrittn 

356, grantbaa sri-Tilakas cbakara yiyidbaiis Cbandraprabba diary avat. 

406, Beya-sun’s Sadbu-dina-cbarya, 60a, -yritti ; see also s. v. Stbanfiuga. 

46, Dcvagnpfca-suri's cbiraiitana-viitti on Naya-pada, composed Sam^at 1070, saptaty- 
arllilka-sabasra-yarsbe. , 

* B^yacbandra-suri, see s. y. Tbana-vniti and Stlifliiauga. 

31a6, B^vabbadiiiobarya’s Parsvanutka-cbaritra, 11167 dokas, composed Samvat 1168, 
yri';r4-rasa-rndra-yarsbe, first copy written by Amalacbandra-gam. Succession list . Cbandra-kule 
Verclbamana, etc., up to Prasamiacbandra-suri, pupil of Abbayad6va-suri. Pdg pupil Siimaty- 
np-dbyaya, author of Samvega-rabga-sala (Peterson, III. Bi2^* -^PP* P* 6b 1 4 fr. b., has niali 
iL stead of sfibi), Yira-charita, Kath^-ratna-kosa. Bdvabbadra, Samvat 1168. 

476, Deyendra-sun and Vijayacbandra-suri, pupils of Jagachcbandra-suri, Tapfi, Hamvat 
1285 111 Yija-pura. 

7a, Deveiidra-suri (of the Tapa-gacbchba), viitti on Sravaka-dinakritya-sutra, and Yisosha- 
\isbaya, and 96, ynbad-yritti on Dharmaratna-prakaraua. 

306, BSvendra-siiri (of the Rudrapalliya-gacbcbba), yritti on Prasuottara-ratna-nnilu, 
composed Samvat 1429, ekona-trinsad-adbika-obaturdasa-sata-yarsbo. 

1196, D6yenJ?ar4taya. — *-■ — ^ 

2366, Dbanapala-pandita-raja-paramfirbata’s Sniyaka-vidb i. 

346, Bbanesyara-sun of the Cbitravala-gacbcbba, conip(^sed a vntti on Sardba-sata, Samvat 
1 171, eka-saptaty-adbikaikadasa4ata-varsbe. 

7a, Bbarmakirti-mabopridbyaya, pupil of D8v6ndra-suri, composed Ghaitya-vandaiiaka- 
bhasbya-yritti under the name of Samgbachara. 

7S6, Bbarmakirty-upadbyaya’s (Tapa) yritti on Saihgliacbura. 

316, Bbarmagbosba-suri, Abbayad^va-sun-samtaniya, erected Samvat 1203 a statue ot 
SAntmatba. 


35a, vadi-Dbarmad5ya-suri of the Obitrayala-gaebcbba. 

58a, Dbarmapi*abba-suri’s Kalakacbarya-katba, 56 gatbas, composed Samvat 1380, 
ankasbtayakslia-yarsbe. 

96, Bbarmabindu-vritti. 

126, Bbarmayidbi-prakarana-yritti (chapter Kamadevadbikara). 

C4&, Nami-aridhtt, pupil ^ of Salibhadra-sijri, composed a vntti ou Sravaka-dhama 
prajfapti Samvat 1122, clva-viiisaty-adhikaikadasa-sata-varsbe, and a vntti on Sliad-rivns'vak;i, 
Samvat 1112. 

80 Z), H aracbandriya-dvit iya-prakarana. 

206, PaEcMsaka-cbfirni-vntti. 90&, Pafichasaka-clitom; see also Yasodt'va. ■ 

39aiS, A complete Pattavall of tbe Tapa-gachebha, 


8 Plur 5 A PrAknt passage from tlie Thhvuvritti lu quoted by 
hsliakaUi III 50 , see also below b, v» Sthiluliiiga. 


Dharmasugara 


in ins commentary on Eupa* 
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26i'27o, Padmaprabha-sfiri s Munisuvrata-svami-cbaritra, composed Saiivat 1294, v§da- 
graha-ravi, obatur-navaiy-adhdta-dvadasaj&ta-varshe. Obilndra-kule Vardbamana-sfiri, pupil 
Jinesvara-suri and bandhu Buddlusagara-suri, Jinesvara’s 3 pupils Jmacbandra, Abbayad^ya (9 
vntti) and Jinabhadra ; cbabre sri-Jinacbandra-slin-gnrubbir dhnryah Prasannablndbas, tena 
granthachatusbtayi-spbufca-matihsrf-DSyabbadra-prabhnr D^yAnanda-naunlsvaro, DSya-prablin 
Vibndbaprabha-suri Chhatrapallij 1, bis pupil Padmaprabba-suri Samvat 1294. 

90a, Paramiinanda, pupil of AbhayadSya-suri, composed Toga-vidbi, Samvat 1240, chat- 
vaniisad-adbika-dvadasa-sata-varshe likliita, 

173^2, Parjusliaiia-churni. 916, PadaliptacMiya’s Pratislitba-kalpa, 

1746, Paryusliaua-parvan. 2086, Parsvanatka-laglm-stavana. 

167^6, Puniabliadra, pupil of Jinapati suri (+ Samvat 1277), composed sri-Kntapunya- 
cbaritra. 

22a, Pnthvicliandra-suri’s tippanaka on Paryushana-kalpa. pupil of P^vasena-gani, 
pupil of Yasobhudra-suri, pupil of Dbarmagboska-suri who converted the king of &kambhari, 
pupil of Silabhadra-suri of the Chaadi'a-kula, 

123a, 127a, Pratimotthapaka-mataib triusad-adhika-panchadasa-sata 1530 varshe pradur 

fohutam. 

816, DSvendra-suris Pratyakhyana~bh«a&hya. 

68a, Vntti on Praiyakbyana-bhilshya, composed Samvat 1183, try-asity-adhikaikada^-kta- 
varshe. 

1656, Nagapuriya-gachchha- 206, Brihad-gachchhiya-Samachari j see also Samachari. 

Pratyakhyana-bhashya. 576, Bhavad^va-siiri’s Kalakacharya-katha, 100 gathas. 

83a, Prasania-sutra^vritti, 1086, 1106, 1366, Manomati-sishya. 

71a, Prasaha-suri. 206, Manad8va-sTQ.ri’s Knlaka (v. 5-15 communicated). 

55a, Vinayachandropfidhy%a-Munichandra, pupil of Sarvajuad^va-siiri of the Brihad- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Upade^-pada, Samvat 1174, abdhi-muni-rudra-varshe. 

526, 1716, Munisundara-sCln, pupil of Somasundara-suri (Tapa), composed Shad-avasyaka, 
balavabodba, Sraddha-pratikramaua-sutra. 

976, M6rusuiidaropadbyaya*s Sudhika-sata-prasnottara-grantha, composed under Jinaohan- 
dra-suri (Samvat 1514-30), successor of Jinabhadra-sdri (Samvat 1475-1514). 162a, M/s 

Shad-avasyaka-biilavabodha. 1716, M.^s Varttika-prasnottara-sataka. 

5a, YasodSva-suri’s cliurni on Pauchasaka, 

157a, Y asodc va-suri's Vandanaka-churni. 

17a, 4a, YaBodevopMhyaya in the succession (samtana) of Kekudaoharya of the Uke&a- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Nava-pada, Samvat 1165, pancha-shashty-adhikaikadasa-sata- 

varslic, 

94a, Yoga-niryukii-bhrishya. 

35a, Ratnaprabha-suri of the Ukesa-vahsa. 

52a, Ratnafekhara-hun’s (Tapfi-gachchha) vntti (Vidhi-kaumudi) on Sraddha-pratikra- 
xuana, 79a, R.’s Sruddha-vidlii-viniscbaya. 

95a, Lalita-vistara-vriiti, 

95a, Laukika-tippanaka, 

56, Vardbainana-suri, pupil of the navanga-vritti-kara Abhayadeva-BAri. composed Katba- 
kosa (chapter paiicha anu-vrata-phala-varnanMhikara), Samvat 1141, ^ ^ * inatha- 

cbaritra, ekidasa-sabasrailOOO-pramita, Samvat 1160. sbafibty-adbikaik^dasa-satarvarsbe, under 

Jayasiuha-narendra. 
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216^7, 234Z/, Yardliamaiia-suri of the Eudrapallija-gachchha, m the samtana of Abhaya- 

d^va (9 vritti), composed Achara-dinakara. 70^, Yidhi-vichilra-Bara-kulaka. 

2166, Yardhamlna-stiiti-traya, 152«, Yivaha-chulika. 

195, Yasuhinda (ekonavih&ati-lambha). 47a, Vihiiia-iiishedha-&xitra. 

152a, Vichara-sara-grantha, 1825-1835, Yyavastha-pattra, 33 v» 

15G5, Yichfiramuta-grantha. 2085, Sakra-stava, 

1575, Yicharamnta-samgraha. 7a, Shad-avasyaka-vritti and Dniaknt} a-vritti. 

275-2 8a5, Samghaiilakachnrya’s (Rudrapalliya-kharataia) vritti (Tattva-kanmndi) on 
Saiiiyaktva-saptatika, composed Sam vat 1427, adn-iiayanambliodlii-kshaprikiit (Peterson, I. Hep. 
p. 53, gives, by mistake, 1422, dvi instead of adn), sapta-vifisaty-adhika-chatnrdasa-sata-varslie 
in Saiasvata-pattana, dipotsave, at the request of Devendra-mnni , Somakalasa-vachaka was his 
saliaya, and Yasahkalasopudhyaya wrote the first copy. The succession list is Chandra-gachchhe 
Yarclhamana (Dharanendra-Tandya-charanah), Jmesvara, Abhayaclova (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, 
Jinasekhara ganadhara, Padmachandia-sun, Yijayachandra-siiri, a second Abhayad^va-sdn, 
foundei of the 'Rudrapalliya-gachchha, D6vabhadra-suri, Prabh«lnanda-stiri, tat-patte siimat 
Srichandra-suri and Ynnalachandra, tach-chhishya Gunasekhara-suri, whose pupil was 
Bamghatilaka, Sanivat 1427. In a Rndrapalliya-kharatara-krita-prabandha is the succession 
Chandra>kule Abhayad^va (9 viitti), Jinavallabha, BhavadSva- siiri, Devabhadra, Prabbilnanda, 
author of Yitaruga-stavana, the first copy wmittcn by Harshachandra-gam. 

225, Sarhgha-pattaka-brihad-vnttau Chaitrakutiya-prasasti. 

244a, D^vendra-suiYs brihad-vntti on Samghachte. 

905, Yada-gacbchluyaqirna~Samachdri , see also Brihadg. 

67a, Siddbas6iia-suri’s vntti on Pravachana-sai'oddhura. 

35a, Somadharma-gani, pupil of Oh^ritraratna-gani-mahopndhyaya, pupil of Somade\asnn« 
dara-suri (38a, Somasundara-sishya) of the TapiVgachchha, composed Upadcsa-saptatika, Bamvat 
1412, dvMasadhika-chaturdasa-sata-varshe. 

66a5, Somasundara-siiri, pnpil of D8vasundara-gani (Tapfi), balavabodha on Yoga4astra. 

59a, D8va-suri’s vntti on Sthiinanga, corrected (sodhita) by NOmicbandra-sliri 

59a, DSvachandra-suri's vntti on Sthanafiga. 95a, Jayachandra-sdrYs (Tapfi) 

15, Haribhadra-suri’s Avasyaka-vrihad-vritti, Hetugarbha-grantha. 

25, H.’s Sravaka-dhanaa-prajnapti-vutti. 23a, Hema-iiyaya-shtra, 

715, H.’s Dasama-sravaka-vidhi-pahehubaka. 35a, ITcmarajaand Gunachandra 

2415, HJs Panchaka-vastuka-vritti. (digambara). 

79a, 895, Hemahahsa-gani, his succession list* Tapd-gaclichhe Soroasundara-sun (+ 
Samvat 1499), Jayachandra-sun, Eatna&ekhara-suri, Udayananda-suri, whoso pupil Ilemaliatisa- 
gani composed a balavabodha on Shad-avasyaka sraddha-varubhyarthanaya, 

35a, Hemabansa-suri (of the Tapfi-gachchha), Kalpantarvachya (?), (chapter gachchha- 
prabliavakadhikara) . 

2. PattUvali of tlie Aficliala-gaeiiclilia. 

The Pattavali of the Archala-gachchha^ is printed in “ Srimad-Yidlnpaksha-gachchhfya 
sravakandm daivasadika pahcho pratzkramana shtra/' Bombay, Nirpayasagara Press, Samvat 
1945, 1889, pp. 478-519. 

The names of the suns agree, up to the S5th (or 38th) Uddyotana-stin with those given in 
the Tapa- and Kliaratara-Paffavalis. Also in the Ahchala-Paftavali Ucldyolana’s date is 1464 after 

* See W Miles, on the Jamas of Gnjeiat, m Tmn^ariions oftJie Royal Asiatic Soc of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Yol 3 (London, 1835) pp. 3G5-7 Bhundarkar, Bepoi t, 1S83-84, pp 14-5, 319-23 Merutunga’s Prahandha-chintamani 
(ed. Bombay, 1888), preface, pp, 10-13, 
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Mahivira, or Vikrama-samvat 094 (see ante, XI. 253a, n. 35), m which year SarvadfiTa-stoL 
one of U ddyotana’s 84 pupils, was lustalJed as the 3Gth shn of the A. The latter’s successor was 
tlie 37th Padmadeva-sfin, hhcn ise oue of Xlddyotana’s 84 pupils and the first peculiar to the A. 
After his con vei.siozi of the Samkhya-dai Minnas, he received a second name, SSihkliya-siiri' 
The new gaclichlia obtained the name of fenkhefevara-gaelielilia from Saiikhesvara-grama,''' 
a place confcecratccl to 8ankliebvara'P«u‘svaiiatlia. 

88 Uda^aprablia-suri. 

89, PrablianaDcla-iSuri. Under him arose the name mnaka-gacliclilia,8 called so either 
becanse tlie srarakas of Nanaka-grnma? celebrated liis visit, or because much money (nanaka) 
vas expended. 

40, Dharmachandra“&uri. 43. Vijayaprablia-sun. 46, Jayasiuha-shri. 

41, Suvinayachandia-sHri. 44 INarachandra-suri. 47. Aryaiakshita^sun. 

42, Gunasamudra-sun, 45. Yii’achandra-suri. 

Bliandarkur, 1883-4, p. 321, has the following succession — Uddyotana, Sarvadlva, 

Padmadeva, Udayaprabha, Prabhananda, Uharmachandra, Sumanachandra, Gunachandra, 
Vijayaprabha, Naiachardra, Viraclmndra, Munitilaka, Jayasinha, Aryarakshita. 

M6ruiuiiga, pi‘cfacc, p, 10, has •— Uddyotana, Sarvad6va (note: Dhanapalah Vi° 1029) 
Padmadeva, Uda}aprabha, Narachandra, Sijguna-suri, Vijayaprabha, Narachandra, Virachan- 
dra, Aryarakshita 


Atma ramp’s list, communicated to me m a letter from Dr. Eoernle, makes the following 
statement — “ fn the time of Barviulcva-sun there aiose eight sakhas — Sarvadeva, Padmadeva, 
Udayaprablia, Prabliananda, Dliaiinachaiidra, sri-Vinayachandra, Gunasamudra, Vijayaprabha, 
Jayasinha, IS'arachandia, Vijayachandra, Aryarakshita,” 

47. Ar} araksliita-silri, born Samvat 113G in Dantranu-grama (M^rnt. p. 11- Dantanb), 
mula-naman Godii (Merut. Godfiii), son of the vy avaliann Drona of the Pragvatajhati, diksha 
Samvat 114G (I'^Ier. 1141, Satapadl-samnddhura 1142), obtained from the guru the name 
Vi]ayachandropa<lhy?i}n,^ sdn Samvat 1202 under the name Iryarakshita-suri, + Samvat 1236 
at the age of 100 (Mcr, and Sat. 1220 and 91) Under him the gachchha, having a vision of 
Chakreswari devi, received Samvat 11G9 the name Vidhipaksha-gachchha (see Bh^nd, Eejp^ 
1883-4, p. 130, 442, v. 1). A. gave the diksha to 2100 sadhus and 1130 sadhvis, the acharya. 
padam to 12 sndlms, the u])Adliyilya-padam to 20, the pandita-padam to 70, the mahattara- 
padam to 103 sudhvls (Bnmayusri ami others), the pravartini-padam^ to 82 sadhvis, the total 
number of sfidims and sadhvis being 3517. 

48. Jayasihlia-sfin, son of koti-dravya-dhanin Dahada-setlia and ISTedhi, born Samvat 1179 
Kuiikana-deso Sopara-piira-patune, diksha 1193 (J^fer, and 6at, 1197), sun 1202, acharya 1236, 
+ 1258, 79 years old. Biiami* i883-4, p. 323, gives, m reference to him, the date Samvat 1249, 
and V. 2 of the prusasti at the end of the Upad^sa-chintamani (ih. p. 442) reads; 

mauhm dhnnoti sma vilokyayasya iiilisangatam vismita-chitta-vnttih i 

M-SiddhaiAjah (Samvat 1150-99) sva-samaja-madhye so ’bhuttatalisn-Jayasinha-surili li 2 


49. Dharmaghosha-siiri, son of Chandra vyavaharm in Mahava-pura-nagara^CMarn-de&e) 
and of Rajalade, burn Samvat 1208, diksha 1216, acharya 1234, composed Satapadi (ashtadasa- 
pragnottara-rupA) Samvat 1263 (see Peterson, 1. Eep. p. G3, App. p. 12) , + 1268 at the age of 59 


50. Malioiidrasiuha.sim, son of tehthin DAvaprasAda 
nagara and of KhiradAvi (Sat. Stlurad^vi), born Samvat 1228 (M4r. 1220), dik sha 1 237, acharya 

SoeWebor, Im. IL p. J 26 , li 8 - 9 , .rr. of So it might be that 


® Thia explains the J i-i 
also BhAn lai k.u \ M iiuitij 


:r :ALflrtojt’Ui8tCn/a,acto<!ra instead of VirackM So it miglit bo that 
, ’ is bimiilv a lUTomlo name of 46. Jayasinha. 


9 See Webor, Fora. If. p. 837, 1. and p. 9S8 on v. 58. 
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1268, gacichiia-nayaka 1269, + 1309, at the age of 82. He composed, Samvat 1294, a cotninen- 
tary on his prGceptor^s ^atapadi (see and the T]itha”Xniil<i*sta'\aiia in 111 pr«ikrit TsrsGSj 
which IS printed m Vidhipahsha-Pratikr. Bonihay, 1889, pp. 229-77. 

51. Sinhaprabha-shn, son of sreshfhm Arisiiihain V!]a-pura and of Pritimati, horn Samrai 
1283, diksha 1291, acharya and gachchha-nayaka 1309 (Mer. 1308) ; + 1313, 30 years old. 

52. Ajitasinha-siiri, son of Jinadeva-Befha and Jinadevi m Doda-grama (MSr. and 8at. 
Koka-grama), horn Samvat 1283, dikshd 1293, ach.irya 1314 in Anahila-para, gachchha-nuj aka 
1316 in Jfilora, conyerted the king Samarasiiiha of Snvaina-nagari (mscr Samvat 1342 and 44, 
Kielhorn, ( 2 n^e, Vol. XYI pp. 345-55, Vol. XX. p. 137; Jama mscr., J, A, S, B. Vol. 55,' 
Part I. p. 47) and gave the achfirya-padam to 15 jinpils; -f- 1339, 66 jcars old. 

53. DSvendrasinha-suri, son of Santu-setha of the Srimfili-jhati in PAlana-pnra, mother 
Samtoshasri (Sat. sa° Toshasii); born Samvat 1299, diksha 130(3 in Thiradi’a-graraa, acharya 
1323 m Timira-pnra, gachchha-na 3 ''aka 1339, -f- 1371 in Anahila-pura, 72 years old. 

54. Dharmaprabba-siin, son of Limbn-setha m Bhninamala and of Vijalade, born Samvat 
1331, diksha 1341 m Jalora, acharya 1359, gachchha-nayaka 1371 in Analula-pura. The 
Bhiivanattinga-stLn-&^kM arose at his time. He had intercourse with rfiula Khohgara in Jnnsl- 
gadh, (Kh, IV. reigned Samvat 1336-90 in J., sec Atck, IF. ImL II. pp. 164-5), and with 
patasaha Manjuriyata. He received the other name Prajnatilaka-suri and died Samvat 1393 m 
Asoti-grama, at the age of 63. He composed a Kfilikacharya-katha in the year afikAshta-yaksha 
1389, see Jayasoma^s Vichara-ratna-samgraha (Jacobi’s MS. f. 57a) and Samayasundara’s 
Samacharisat. (my own MS. f. 68a, 1. 1, see above p. 172, s. v. Dharmaprabha). The tale has 
been edited from the India Office MS. by Lenmann, Jonryial Germ* Or* Soc* XXXYIL 505-9. 
Meanwhile a second MS. has reached Europe; No. 1737 of the Berlin Collection, it omits the 
last four Aryas which were also unknown to Samayasundara. 

55. Sinhatilaka-siiri, son of Asadhara eetha in Aica-pnra Marn-d6so (Mer, and Sai 
Adityavataka), and of Champalade ; born Samvat 1345, diksha 1352, acharya 1371 in Ananda- 
pura, gachchha-nayaka 1393 in Pdtana, -f 1395 in Stambhatirtha, at the ago of 50. 

56. Mah6ndraprabha-suri (Sat. ‘'prabhu), son of Asa setha (M6r. parikha Abhu) in Yada- 
grama, and of Jivanade, born Samvat 1363, diksha 1375 (Mer. 1369, &t. 1365) in Vija-pura, 
acharya 1393 (Mtr. 1389) in Anahilla-pura, gachcli ha-nay aka 1398 in Khamblifita-bandara 
(Stambhatirtha). Under him the sakhacharya Abhayasihha-shri erected Samvat 1432 an image 
of P^rsvanatha (see Bh^ridarkar, Bep. 1883-4, p. 323). M. died Samvat 1414 (Mdr. 

1443), at the age of 81, 

57. ^ M5rutunga-sdri, son of vorfi Yairasihha in Nani-gnlma, and of Nnhunade, born Samvat 

1403, diksha 1418, acharya 1426 in Sala, gachchha-nayaka 1446 m the same place, + 1471, at 
the age of 68. He composed in Lolilda-gruma, in defence of a snake, the Jlmkapalli-Parsva- 
nutha-stavana (printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. pp. 348-53, 14 v. Sansk.) Inutatnig Kalid4sa and 
Magha, he composed some kSTyas, viz. : (1) Nabhi-vaiiBa-saihbhava-kuvya, (2) Yadn-vansa-sam- 
bhava kavya, (3) Nemiduta-kavya ; besides ho wrote navina-vyakarana, Sun-mantra-kalpa (see 
Peterson, PP- 364-5) and other works. He, moreover, composed Mfglmduta-kavya, 

see j 6. p. 248, Sata,padi-samnddhara composed in the 63rd year (of his ago = Samvat 1456, or of 
he century — Samvat 1453}, a commentary on &-i-kahkiilaya-ra,sadhyaya (see Weber, Ven. I. 

;■ ' Prabandha-obintamani, Upadesa-sata and Kataiitra-vyakbyana have been 

composed by the older MSmtiinga of the Naggndra-gachchha. 

, lived Jayasekhara-siiri sSkhficharya, who composed (in Suka(|A-grAma) TJpa- 

AdT'qt' in 12000 Ookas (date of the work Samvat 1436, sec Bhand. lirp. 18834, p, 130 

P‘ Baffibodlia-sattar! (see Peterson, I Bep, 

> n. j, tmavabodlia-kulaka and other works (altogether twelve in number) along with 
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smaller compositions, sncli as tlie Briliad-atichfira, printed in Vidliip. Pratikr. pp. 88-228, 
Tnd the Ajita-«uiti-stavana, 17 v. sansk , ib. pp. 367-66. 

M’s sfikliacharya Manikyasnndara-suri, composed GnnaYarma-eliaritra, see 

Bendall p. dt, Satiaia-bkcdi-pujA-kafclia, Pritliviclianda-cli antra (see Weber, Yen. II. 

175") Ohatuh-parvi-katlin. He also \m'o1o Suka-rfga-katlia (see Iikp 1880-1, p 27), Malajasmi- 
dan katlia (Peterson, L Uq ')- p 123, n 2G2), SamYibliaga-Trata~katlia(MiU'a, NoLYlll. pp. 237-8). 

58 Jayakirti-Huri, son of Blmpala sellia in Timira-pnra, and of Bhramarado, born Samrat 
1433 diksba 1441, buri-pada 1167 in Khainbayata-bandara, gacliclilia-nfiyaka 1473 m Patana, + 
1500 at tke ago of 07. 

His pupil Mlaiatna-suri composed Samvat 1491 a commentary on MSrutunga’s Megkadiita- 
kaYya (see Peterson. ]Il. R'V. pp. 249-50. Also ante, Vo]. XIX. p. 366). 

59 Jayakeb.wi-.suri, son o£ Dcvasiuha sotlia in ^rl-tliama-nagara (P,iSoliala-d6be), and of 
Lakkanadc, born Hams at 14(n, mulji-n.nnan DlianarAja, diksM 1475, aoharya 1494, gacLcbba- 
niyka 1501 in Olwini'anei’, + 1542 at tlio age of 81. 

00 Siildlii'mtasrigara-suri, son of Soni(gotra)-Javada in Patana, and of Puralade, mula- 
naman Sonapak, liorn Samvat 1506 m Sala, diksliA 1512, jicbai-jal541, gaohclilia-nayaka 1642, + 
1560 at tlio age of 54, 

6] BliavaB.Vara-suri, son of Yora Safiga in Narasani-gi’Ama (MAraTAda-defe), and of 
SingAridS, mfda-uAinan Hliavada, born am vat 1510, diksliA 1520 in Khambayata-bandara by 
Jayak6sari-buri. Acl.Arya and gachchliesa 1560 in MAiidala-grAma, + 1583 at the age of 73. _ 
Under liim Vin.ayaliausa coiuposcd Samvat 1572 a vritti on DaSavaikalika, see Mitra, Xot. 
VIII. pp. 1G8-0. 

62. Guiianulliana-suri. .son of Srlmali-jilnti-muguta-mani NagarAja sot ha in Patana,^ and of 
Lnade,miila-nA.nan Bonapala, born Samvat 1548, dlksliA 15.52 by Siddhantasagara-suri, snn 
and gaohchbesa 1584 in Slambliailrtha, 1602 at the ago of 54. 

63. DhatmamArh-suri, son of .sA Hans.nrAja vamk in TrAmbavati, and of HAnsalade mula 

nAinanDharmada..a, born Su.iual 158.5, uikshA 1599, AehAija and “ 

AmadAvAda, -f 1670 in I>Atuna at the ago of 85. Ho is called tyAgi. Under km a MS of the 

UttarAdhyajata-.ilp.ka iia.s ivri((..n Samvat 1643-4, P’ , ’t Ttttna 

ofthe Vyavahara-ska-a, Samvat 166,5, ,6. p. 638. lie composed 

(which IS printed in Si.liaka prat.kramanadi-sAlra, Bombay, 1886, pp. 48-o5)andthe Pradynmna- 
ckarita, sec ISBI, p. 4t, n. 2U5. 

64. KalyAna.sAgarn-M'u., son of K..il.AihNAniga in LolAdA-grAma, and of » 

nAman Ko.lana, born Bamsat l(i33, cltlvsba 1042 m Uhavala-pnra, aoharya 1649 “ ™ ’ 

gaohohhesa 167o in Ih.tajui, convcitcd the king of Kaclichh, + 1718 m B nja-n g , « 


ago of 85. 


Under him JAtaka-paddhati-vritil ivas composed Saiiivat 1673 (Jacobi’s 
and a commentary on Ablu.lhAna-chintAmmu, Samvat 1686 (see Weber, Ver,. II. p. 267). 

Inscriptions Samvat 1675 aiul 1683 {Pjjfiur, Jwl. II. 39)* 

His pnpil Vinajasngara composed Bhoja-vyAtarana (see Weber, 7erz. II. pp. 

cf.p. 1206). , 

65. AmarasAgarn-suri, son of BrlmAlt-jnAti tik^hri705tihlb'ya’l715 m 

and of SoriA, mfila-uAinan Amarachandra, Iwrn &mv . Dholaka, at the 

KhambAyata, gachchhesa 171H in Bhuja-nagara (Kachchha-deso), + 1762 
Qigc of 68* A 

During his spiritual roign a MB. of UpadiAa-chintAmagi was written Samvat 1739, see Bhan 

darkar, Btop. 1883''4, p* 443* 
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60 \ridyAsaa.ara-sflri, son of Karmasnilia in Kliii asara-bamlaTO (Ivacliuhlm-dOse), and of 
KamalAclo. milla-nLan VidyAdbaxa, born Samiat 1747 Aso lacli 0, dikslnl 1750 pbAlgnna ™di 2, 
ftoliAiya 17G2 siAvana sukla 10 in Dholaka, bbatt.baka 17C3 k.u-ttika vadi 4 budlia-yfire in 
MAtara-giAma, + 179? kfirttika sudi 5, at tlio ago of 50 

A Vidyrisfigara-siui-stavana (6 v.). composed by Nityalalilia, is prinlod in Vidliip. Pratikr. 

Bombajj 1889, p 451. 

Y ’s piipil Jnanasrigara-gaiu composed Gimavarma-cliariira (sec ]\Ixtra, Nol \ III. pp. 145-6) 
and Cliotiisa atisayano clihanda, printed m daina-Lavya-pnLk<ifc,a, I. Bomlxay, 1883, pp 74-5. 

For Sat) asagara-gaai sec No. 69 

67 Udayasdgara-sun, son of KalyAnap in Nava-iiagara, and of Jajavanti-bA^^ niula- 
naman Udayaclianda, born Sam vat 1763, diksliA 1777,aeb:u3a 1 797, gaeluddiesa m the same 
year, marga&ira sndi 13, + 1826 fisvina siikla 2 in Sural a-bandara, at i]u‘ age of b3. 

He composed Snatri-paiicliAsikA (see Peterson, IH. Hop. App. pp 2364)) , in the date, v. 6, 
read varslie ’bdiii-kliribindii-mitG = I8U4, instdid of alKllu-khagnindu "-= 1304. 


For KsliamasAgara-gaiu see No. 69, 

68. Kirtisagara-silri, son of Osa-vausaifiattya-sriha-lSIala.sndia in DAsala-pnm (KaclicUi^^ 

cle4e), and of Asa-bai, nnda-iiaman Kiimarap, born Sanivat 17'.Kk bt'eaine 1H(J4 sisliya of Udaya- 
srigaivvsmi, dikshci 1809 m Mliulaii-bandaia, Afdn m Snraia,, at 'vvhicli occasion 

&a° Kliu&Alacliand and BluUbaiiarlas spent 6,000 rupees, on iho prepur.iiion of a malioisava, 
gachbhliesa 1826 m AnjAra, + 1843 bliAdiavA budi 6 in Surat a-baiulara., at the* age of 48. 

69. Punyasngara-suri, son of guma-sri-Vadoda-rAna-Poravada.-pMii lya-sa R<muisiinGii;)a- 
lAta, and of Mitbi-bai, miila-naman Paiiaclianda, born Sain\at 1817, became 182 pnpil of 
XiriisAgara-sun, dikslia 1833 in Blinja-pura, acliArja mid gaeliehhesa 1813 lu Sux’ata, the mahot- 
sava being prepared by sA'’ Lalacliand. He died 1870 kuritika suth 13 in Patuna, at the age of 53. 
Inscr Samvat 1861 {Epirp, huh II. 39). 

TejasAgara wrote, in Surati-bandira, tlic MS, or. fob 2013 of I !u‘ Bmlm eoll(‘etion Samvat 
1844 varslie Sake 1709 piavartamane Ashndlia sudi 5 Imdlic. I’bt.N 0\‘psagaia was a» pupil of 
KsbamAsAgara-gam (wlio was a pupil of Sat^ asagara-gaiu) who was a paid! <3 (No. 65) Aniara- 
sagara-suri. 

70. RA 3 ^iidrasAgara-siiri, born in Surat, -f- Saibxai 1892 in Inscr. Samvat 1886 

{pp. cit. 39, n 21). 

71. Miiktisagara-suri, son of Osavrda-jf.ai lya sA*^ Kbunnehand i in Uija^aiu, and of Umeda- 
bdi, mula-naman Motiebanda, born Samvat 1857, tliksba 3K67 vaiAakha Aiuh 3, aclnirya- and 
gacbebbesa-pada 1892 yaisukba Audi 12 in PAiana, ibe m.ibots.xva being arrauued by the .setba- 
natliu-Gokalaji. In tbe jma*cbaitya, establiHbed in Naliim pura l)y seiha Ma.rasiiiha-mtlia 
(Laglixijfjati) a NagadA-gotrij a), M made Samvat 1897 nirdiA .sudi 5 ilu* pratiHbtUa. of Cbandra- 
prablm, and Samvat 1905 malui sadi 5 lie consecrated tbe MaliAvIra-ebait \a» e.siablisbed by 
sfp JivarAja-Ratiiasinha ; -f- Samvat 1914 at the ago of 57. fimcr. Samvat 1905 {Jiipip, 
Huill. 39), 


72. Ratnasagara-suri, son of sa® LAdanapachAna in MoibAnVgruina (ivaebebba-dc^e), and 
of JbumA-bai, born Samvat 1892, diksba 1905, ucharya and guchchlu'six lUPk Under him the 
Lagbu-Osa-van&iya-setba Narasinha-natba became an Ancbala-guebehha sravaka. R. died Samvat 
1928 sravana sudi 2iii Suth art-grama, at tbe age of 36. Inscr. Bamv^ai 191B (.sec D. P* Kliakbar, 
Ropait, province of Kacbli, p. 75) • Samvat 1921 {Epiijr. huL JL 39). 

73. Viv^kasAgara-sun, tbe present siiri. Tnscr. Samvat 1940, t5., bis portrait in 
beginning of Vidbipaksba Pratikr., Bombay, Samvat 1945, 1889. 
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VI ui.,.i«agam, uo i-unyaratna. 6G. Guaaratna, 67. Ksliamlrni-a. 

Dal.U.ao,u.,, GO. H,la,kyas,lo,«.a(lnspup.lJ2,Wlgara Samvafc 1737) 70 
vakshmisagara, 72 Dhana.sagara, 73 llarslaasagai^, 74. Nyayasagara, 75. Gufabasa“Iia.’ 


3. Pattavali of the Goyaraksha-sakha. 

In the Poona MS. Collection of 1884-86, Ho. 609 f ‘25 m i , 

the Clat (62.) sun BlnWas.lgava (Samvat 15G0-83) is folbwod by Sumatisagarrs^T-. tS 
loniavk atali sii-Cu,)arafe ha-sMuipaxu (see Miles, T>ans. Ill p. 36G Goi^raca) To Snmati- 

At KshamAmna, 

71. Lab 

4. Pattavall of the Tapa-gachekha. 

TheGurvavall of Dharmasagara-gam (Samvat 1629) is printed in WePpr p tt 
p 997-1015^ Tins ^ edition of Dh. All the Poona MSS. contain the revised 

edi ion, made Samvat 1C4B by the orderof Hhavijaja-sun. Preceding works arc the Gnrvaval 
of Miiiusiindaia-.suri eon, posed Samvat 1406, and the ]a.st chapter, called sri-guru-parva-krama- 

wnanadhibava of Kviya-ratna-samuchchaya was composed likewise Samvat 

14uG (Jacobi s iVLo i. OG verses). 

Later works are — 

The Patt.Wali contained m SargalY. of Dovavimala’s Hiravijaya-charitra, sec Journ. (?« ,n. 
Or Soc. ^ ol. 47, p. 31o 

The Pattavali-saroddMra (Deccan C. p. 147, n. 409), composed by Bavivardhana-gani 
under Vi, ,ayn,pi-abha-.sui i between Samvat 1739 and 1749, gives many new informations and 
continues tlio list mi to Vijayaprablia-suri (last date Samvat 1739). 

The Gurvavali (sunnnm piu-iv.bri) of Jayavijaya-gani, pupil of Vimalahaisha-gani com- 
posed Samvat 168u (Dci'cau 0. p.39, n. 392 and p. 117, n. 40‘2, erroneously Dharmasagara) 
does not yield any iiirtlier inlonnation The same author J. composed Samvat 1G77 a 'com- 
mentary (oall(‘d Kalti.idlpika) on the Kalpa-sutra (Guti. 0)ient MS. 213><>). The Gnrvavali (27 
firyus vith bansk, coininenturj) begins * 

panamia V”ira-jiuuul!uii giiiia-niJaiyam panaya-vasava-narindam | 

tasbcl ’ham Hibaiiam tiniuenii bhaitii panvadira ii 1* 

5. PatfS^val! of tho Vijaytoanda-stiri-gacliclilia. 

Tlio V. iR a mh-divkUm of tho TajM-gacliclilia (see Miles, Trans. B. As. 8oc. III. 300 founded 
about Samvat 1050, !mt ac'curding to Atmaramji Samvat 1099). Vijayasena (+ Samvat 1071) m 
succeeded, iu)t ])y \bja 3 ad 1 Ha, but by Vbjayat.ilalm-sun,io under whom 3 gacliclilias aiose, the 
Puravada-gmiliohha, i\w Osa vala»gacbcblia and Samvat 1671 the Sagara-matam. The following 
Suns belong to the Poravilcja-gaclachlia. 

01 (G2) Vijuvanatida (Aiianda-sun), liosalotarfi-vasi Poravfida-jSutiya Srivanta 

pita, Sanagaradevi mala, m hi liravijaya surma giiliiia-dik.diah, sam 1717 divaiii gatah. 

G2^(G3), Vijajaraja sm 1^2 (Hie oilier MS. Yirajimjayas&iln), Kadi-vasi Srimfili-patlya sfi 
Sliimoyibi pita^ (bynalado laaiil, Samvat 17 nirvana. 

63 (G4). VijayaiUiana-huri, Faravada-juati^a sa Yaghaji pitfi, Yiramade mata, Samvat 
1707 janiim, 1717 dikhba, 173() aeliarya Siroliyam, Ra Dharmadfisenotsavah kritah, 1742 patU, 
Gbauajiva-praiilHidiiakn, 177u pliafgnna- \adi % divum gatah. 

VijayatiLika cintipcst d ilia jhlin0n)a'‘hlitr(tn(t (^ao Kimto, Re}), 1881, pp 42, 40, n. 185, 216) At the beg'innmg 
of thy ootiiMuiitaiy ol Jdiniiu<*luup|ra on Ilia IvKlatnhaii (ud. Bomb 1800) Huiaehandra ib named as pupil of Vijaya- 
tiUUi, and Jilaluncliaiulia iih puinl of Hfuaciuuidro 

Vijay.iiuoida*H ]ni}H] V ija;y a garn eompo'-od fsVd/ddj/Jia-c/ia/tdrfcloMdra (Mitra, Tfoi Till pp 196-7) In tlie 
Imglish text the nusiult* lvd,ii><iv ijii.ya.g'ani for Vijaya-gcmi id repeated m Anfieolit’s Catalogxts Catalogorum 

Under Vj jay aruja (and Vbjayanifma debjguated buceeasoi) wa& composed Sauivat 1738, 

220)^ pp. Ill, 453, v. 2-0) Vijayar/ija’apnpil DfmaYijaya composed 'Bnhda-hMbhanu (Bliftnd 18&2‘3, 
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64 (65). Vi]aya-udiii-sun. 

65 (66). Yi]ayasaubliagya-sun and (67) Vijayapratripa-silri, 

66 (68). Vijayodaya-siin. 

69. Viiayalakslimi-suri, antbor of PaSclia-jEana-stutayas (5 v. gu].), printed in Jama- 
kavya-prakasa I. p. 44-5. 

A 

70. Devackandra-suri laser. Samyat 1<S60 sn-Vijaya-Anauda-suii-gacliclilio bii-Yijaja- 
Devackandia-suri-rrijye (Buliler, Ujpi^u Ind, I 377). 

71. Makendra-suri. 

72. Surendia-surij Sam vat 1908. 

In MerntiiDga’s Prab.-clnnt., ed. Bombay, 1888, preface, p. 3, 1. 7, Gunaratna-suTi is mentioned 
as tlie present sun of the Ananda-siiri-gaclichha. The Poona MS. Coll, of 1860-70, No. 47 
(Deoc. C. p. 8), contains the preceding names. 

6. Patt^vali of tbe Yijaya-&akh§;. 

Tn the Poona MS. Coll, of 1875-G, No. 743 (Deco. C. p. 116), Yijayaratna-sfiri comes in as 

61. pattadhara after 60. Yi]ayadeva-suri, under whom also Vijayasuiha-hiin and Yijayaprabha- 
suri (+ Samvat 1749) are named. Under Yi]a} aratna-suri, Kesaravimala ct)nipc)sed Sanivat 1754 
Siiktamuktavali, printed in Prakarana-ratnakara H.pp. 110-24, Nyaya-sagaia Samvat 1706 and 
Samyaktvavichara, printed cit, pp, 737-80. 

62. Yijayakshima-snn (52 c) (m Jaina-tativadarsa, Bombay, 1884, p. 594: Yijayakshama). 
Under him (here Yi^ayakshema) Mohanavijaya composed Samvat 1783 in Raja-nagara 
(Ahmedabad) Chanda ra^fmo ras (print Bombay, 1888). 

63. Yijayadaya-s'uri. Under him Uttamavijaya composed Sanivat 1709 m Surat Sarpyama- 
sreni-stavana, printed in Pmk.-ratnak. II. pp, G99-719, 

64. Yi^ayadharma-siiri, 4“ Samvat 1841 karttika vadi, see Samaradiiya-kevali-ras, Bombay, 
1882, p. 462, V. 8, Under him Labdluvijaya composed Samvat 1810 llaribala-machclihino riis 
(print Bombay, 1889), and Padmavijaya, Samvat 1814, Buldha-daridika-stavaiia, printed m 
Jaina-kavya-prakasa, I. Bombay, 1883, pp. 363-5. The MS, ends here, hat in Jaina-iattvadaraa, 
p. 594, Yi^ayadharma IS succeeded by 65. (hero 67.) (YijayiiQJinmidra-sra’i, installed as sun 
Samvat 1841. Under him Padmavijaya composed Samvat 1842 ySaumradiija-kevalMMS, Bombay, 
1882, and Samvat 1858 Jayananda-kovali-riis, 1886, Yasovijaya Sain vat 181*9 Viia-jiUta-violiura- 
stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnak HI. pp. 569-G96. Insci% Saiiiv^at 1815 (see Anh. Siirv. lFe5^. 
Ind, No. XI. Burgess Lists, p. 127). 

66. (68). (Yijaya-)D^vendra-&uri. Under him Yiravija}a composed Samvat 1896 in Raja- 
nagara Dhammila-knmara-ras, Bombay, lb86, and Dipavijaya liohim-tapah-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kavya-prakasa, I. 1883, pp. 133-7, 

6 7. (69). Y ijaya dharanendra-suri, at the time of the edition of Prakarana-ratnakara, Saihvat 
1933-37, and of Jaina-tattvadarsa, Samvat 1940. 

68 (70). Yi]ayarfija-suri, the present pattadhara (see lloernle, auk, XIX. p. 234). Also 
named Rajendra-suri, he composed Samvat 1940 a bfdavabodlta on Kalpa-butra, Bombay, 1888, 
Rasika-stavanavali, Ahmedabad, 1886, and Tatfcva-vivcka, ih, 1889. 

7. Pattavali of the Vimala-gachcliha. 

In the Poona MS. Coll, of 1871-72, No. 388 (Decc. 0. p, 38), the 55. pafcbi-dhara, Hema- 
vimala-sun, is succeeded not by Anandavimala-sdri (Samvat 157U-9(>), bat by Baubhagyabarsha- 
suri, Samvat 1583 sun-pada. His successors are Somavimala-sun, licmavimala-suri, Yimalasoma- 
suri, Yisalasoma-sun, Udayavimala-suri, Gajasoma-suri, 
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Atmiliiiniji (in Dr.^Hoernle’s lettci) fsays “ With the sun sil Heniaviraala (Tap/i Ko. 6.j) 
arose the Viraala Saklisi In the time of VipyadSya-siin (Tapa No. 60, Sainvat 1666-171-3) the 
Sun Jnanavimala lived ni tiie \ imala-gaclicliha/’ 

From coloplioiia -we diaw tlie following information* Under f^omavimala-siiri a MS. of 
Oglia-nii jnkti waf5 wiitteii S^Mvai 1598 (sec Weber, Fe? a II. p. 817). The same sun composed 
Dasa-dn&braiita-gita (Dcec. C, p. 34, n. 290), and Sreuika-raja-rasa (Bliam Dap J/nu. p 91; 
His pupil Pramock-sila coinpo.^ed Yaitala-panchasika (Peterson, I. Jiry, p, 13ij, n. 337). Utuho^ 
Heraasoraa-biiri ( = Iltmiavaniala), tke successor of tlie Tapa-oacbchha-mlyaka Somavimala- 
gill], a MS- of SidddhaH>«dikrainana-.sutra-vritti was written Samvafc 1640 (Peteison, III 
App. p. 227). 

8, Pattavali of the ParSvachandra-gaehchha, 

In the Poona ]\1S. (kill. o( lh71-72, Uo. 392 (Deco. 0. p. 39) a leaf contains tlie succession 
list of the surisof the mgapurlya-Tapk-Caftorwards ParSvachaiidra-sfLri-)gaehchha. The hst 
agrees up to the 43 patfu-dhara M unichdiidia-suu (Tapi No, 40) with that ot the Tap.i-gichchha 
As 44 not Ajitadev.i-suri suececals, but vadi-Dkavsilii (born Samvat 1143, sun 1174, -p 1226), 
other pupil of Muiutdiaudia-suii, who is also named in* the Tapa-pafefe. (see Weber, Fejz, IL 
|)p. 207-8). 

45. Padnmpin.bha-sun Bhurana-tlipaka-graiitlia-karta (a 3 jotili(-&asti*a, printed Bombay, 
1885, 1887, here the author does not iiaiue lus teaclier). 

46. Prafiiaiiuai'kaudra-suri, under whom the NAgora(ISriigapiiriya)-taprih arose. 

47. Jiiyasckhaui-sfn L 

48. Crunaeliandra-sun. In tin* c(dophou of Cliandrakirti’s Sarasvata-dipikA Gunasamudia- 
siki (Weber, Fo,:. JI. p. 207, In 3 fr b). 

49. JayjWikbara-siln, saih^ l30l va,rsho gotral2 pratibodhaka. He was honoured (aichda) 
by the king ILjrmihM (Dluuidaikar, 1882-3, p. 43, 227, v. 1) An Ajita-santi-stotra, Jama- 
kumara-sambhuva, Tribhuvana-dipaka, Saiubodha saptatika arc attributed to a Ja>agakhara (?). 

50. Vajraseim-suri, sam® 1342 aebarya, 1000 gnha-pratibodhya (^), Loiha-gotra. Honoured 
(ead-Y^sal>pliuraniuiu.i-dana-inahjiab) by * AUa’ddm Khiiji (A. D, 1*295-1316), (op. ciL p. 43, 
227, V 1). 

51. IIemaiila,ka-suH. 

52. Kat.nasekhara-san, sani'^ 1399 varshe Piroja-eaha-pasa pra° Dhiliim. Honoured by 
Pero]a-salu (Flroz Bhab w}io reigned hi Dehli A. D. 1351-88), i3, p 43, 227, v, 2. Jayasekhaia, 
Vajrasena and IJeinatilaka are named m liatnasekhara’s Laghu-kslietra-saraa&a (Weber, Verz. 
II. p. 859), Brihad-gachiddiiya-YajiMsena and Hematdaka in Ratnasekhara’s Guna-stliana-praka- 
raiia (Aufrechi, i/f/d/ p StiiiK). In both place.s Hat nasekhara calls Yajrasena and Hematilaka 
ins teachers. BrIpAIa kadhu is also a work of Ratnasekhara's whose pupil Hemachandra wrote 
the MS. Samvat 1428 (Weber, Vrn. II. pp. 1022-3). R, composed also a Ghhandah-kosa 
(Peterson, HI. App, p. 4u4, n. 591;. 

53. Heiruuihandiu sum 

54. Purnacdiandra sun, samvat 1424 varshe Higa<Ja-gotre. 

65 Homahaiisa sun, sum at i 15 5 var.shc lviiarid(M-ava]a-juUtya. (Hoernle Hemachandra) 

50. tat-hibh}a Lak-^lnnini v.isu .-uri. 

57. Piu;yariitna~|mnnyas«n 

58. Sadhuratiia-paunyaha. 

59. Pftsachandra-sflri, liamitM-pura-vasi-I^oravad*' (JacobTs MS. of Bthanatiga-dipiku L 
237a, PrrigvAti}a)-jfjaii Viinala .ifi pira, Yiniakide mata, sam 1565 varslio kriyoddhari-yu^a- 
pradhfma-birucla, + 1612 Accoulnig to the Tapa-gurv. ho founded Samvat 1572 the matiiin, 
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(ailed after limi dsee ante, Vol. XL p. 25G6, n. 55, Weber, Ve)j 11, p. lOU, 11 l„3 
Eliaiidaikar, Bejn 1883-4, pp. 155, 45G, 1. 4 fr. b.j, but Sam\at 1565 m SiroM (IMiles, T)cm\ li 
Ai>. Sac, ILL p. 3C7). He composed 

Samvafc 1597 ararttika on Cbatiih-sarana (Peterson, III Eep, App, pp 214-5), 
a briLlvabodlia on Acliarauga, ecL Calc. Saiavat lO^G, 
a blLivabodlia on Sutiakiitaiiga, ed. Bombay, Sam vat 1930, 
a commentary on Sthanaiiga, MS. Samvat 1575, Bik p. 702, 
a varttika in bbaslia on AnpapUika (Weber, Ve)z. II. pp. 53 >, 542), 
a bbaslia-comraentary on Tauclnla-Yeyaliya (Peteison, IL JI2ep. App. p. 15, n. 292j, 
a biilavabodha on Ratnasekliara’s Kshebrasamasa (Bnt. 2Ius. 3IS. 2I18(/ and Add. 20374 - 
Beilin MS. or. fol. 1748). 

(P.-gain) a bbaslisl-commentary on Cliaitya-Taiidana (Peterson, I. Equ p 124, in 264), 
Stliapana-dvipancliasika, 

Sura-dipika-prabandha (Bban Daji il/em. p. 31), 

Hasta-kaiida (op, cit, p. 35), 

Kesi'Pradt'si-prabandlia (o^n cit, p, 46). 

His pnpil Brabma-mnni composed (apparently between Samvat 1600 and 1620j in Ainliik- 
paui, a commentary on Jambudvipa-pra]naph , con cot accordingly the date given in Bh'md. 
j: p 1883-4, p. 113, 448-9. A good I^IS also ni Berlin J\LS or. fol. 1779 (diiicd Samvat 1024). 
Tin commentary, together with the oiigmaltent, measures 17,280 jranthaH. 

GO, Samaracbandra-siin, ubfila-bralimacliait Sniniiii-jujUi Pataua-nagara-vasi, sam IfliC 
var&lio sri-Shambbii (Stambhatirtlia)-madhye svargah. 

61. BAyacbandra-siVi, sam 1G26 vaiakha vadi 1 dine ravi-vare Surnajl pada (-stbApami) 
SI l-Stambbatirtlie dosi-Javada (pita), mata Kamalado. 

Raiacbandra composed a varttika m bhaslia on Aupap liika, od Calc. Siuhvat 1036, 1880, 

V 1, different from that of Ins predecessor Pursvacliautlra. yachaka-M(‘gliar;i]n, pnpd of 
insIii-Sravana, composed under R. a taba on Rajaprasinya (ed. ^Oalc.), and Samvat 1059 adipikfi 
on Sthanaiiga, Jacobi’s MS (his predecessor is hero nanxuil Ajicliaudra, synon^ m of Samara- 
ebandra). Mnni-Premacbandra, pupil of HirAnandacluindra, pupil of IL, composed a on 
Jiatadharmakatha, ed. Calc. Samvat 1933, 1876, pp. 1476-7. 

62. Vimalacbandra-suri, Sanghavi (-goire) Aliamadavuda-vasl. 

63. Jayachandra-siiri, TJsavala-iniUi Rim-g(r)uma-vasi. J. in the succession of P,8a- 
ebandra-sun (Briliat-tapa-gachchlia) and preceptor of Pramodacliandra, colophon of Upamita- 
bbava prapailcba, Poona MS. 

64. Paclmachandra-s&i, 8ri-&imali-iiiiUi AhajnadavAda-vfis,i. 

65. Mmiohandra-sun, Soai-gotra Jodha-para-vas5, sam 1744 Bri-Stat5i(blia)tirtlic ikdwirya- 

padam, sam 1750 svargah. 

66. Nemichandra-suri, Nahara (Naliaf;a)-got;ri Surapura-vu&i Usavala-j fiAti. 

67 Kanakachandra-suri, Mabanota-gotre. 

68. Whandra-sAn, Srimali-pAttya MAndala-grAma-vAsi. 

69. BbAnachandra-sAi-i, OsarAlayuAtiya BhandiisAU-goti’c. 

70. Vivekacliandra-rfiM, OsavAla-jBAtlya Singhavi (above Sa’)-gotre. 

Hoernle; Labdhiobandra, Harsbachandraj Hemachandra. 
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9. Kote on an mscnbsd Statue of ParSvanatha. 

Thoro .s a st«tne of Par.vanatha, wlneh came to my tuowledge through Dr M. Bnchne. 
the Btlarograp noal Museum .n Mumch. Ifc of bronze and is 189 nnSimeters in height" 
It helonss to a lanto^^imllomiou bronglit from India by the French traveller N Lanwre- 
Picquoc (born ulnaii soe ^niw Jhoyuiphe Geiid^ale, t. 29, 1859, col. 65-7) The i. 
oil the back, inscribed as follows ^ c uw x , 


Sa° 1503 varshe mlgha rad, 4 sufa-o n° goshtiba Ahl.l bli.r (bMryA) SiraoArade suta Su- 

(](Pj.ikenaljli!i°(bliar\.ij '‘’'‘i'(')'‘™'lowi'°(Ralutona)atma-srey,isesri-P;irsraii,ltl]a-bimbamk,a’i°pTa° 

(kiintain praf isli(Iiapitaiii) J.i(5)rupally a-bri-Sillibliadra-sui'i-patte bri-Udayacliandra-suiubliiflO I ! 

bubiiarn biiavatu I i ^ ^ 


Translation. 


Tn Samrat 1503 magha vadi 4 snkre (= A. D. 1447, 6th January, Friday, as Jacobi and 
Kicllioru have calcul.ifcd) Sud(v)Aka, son of u° goslil(li)ika Alil.1 and liis wife Smgarade 
together Ml ill his (Mid, ik,, is) witc Suh(‘'')avade, has erected to their salvation the statue of 
P,ir;vau,'dl!a. Coiisecralud by krl-Udayacliandra-stir], snooossor of Sri-Saiibhadra-san, of 
the JirapalH(-gachclilia). lUij there bo prosperity f 


India, 1:^0. XI , J. BureesiS, 

Lnf^ofthe ultilviifanan ia Ihi Ihmhaij Ties. Bombay, 1835, p. 18G. The names of 

tiie two suns mentioiuHl in tins niscnpUou arc not known from any other sources. 

The Jir^ltilii, (= Jirllpalli) is called tlic 12th of the 84 saldias of the Brihad-gachchha, 
foimded by Sarva,(leva-Miri (8.994), hoc Poona MS. of Brihacl-gachchha-gurvavali, Coll of 187‘J-4! 
Xo 245, t 15 ~ l)ec(‘. (b p. 6d. in tho MS. (hachcdiha-nanirinnkramani, Poona Coll oi 1873-4, 
Ho, 145 = Decc. 0. ]>. 01, the" Jirauhi-gacladiha is tlie Srd among the 84 gaclichhas. Tod, A/ui. 
o/ JiVy. I. p. 121 has deeriuiwak l\ik% Tutns. li. As, Soc. III. p. 370, has Jerawah (Ho. 2j. 
Wilson, lYniv, L p. 315, has Julura. J B, B, It. A. S, X. p. 114, has Jiranwal, Ho. 32. 

JirapallHirilia (Java'") founded Samvat 1109, see Bliandarkar, Eup, 1883-4, p. 322, 1,3 fr. b. 
Jiiikripalli-Parftvanalhasloiva, 14 v. sansk., by Merutunga-suri (S. 1446-71), printed in 
\idhipaksha-Prtitikr., Bomba}, 1889, pp. 348-53. Jirapalli Pars va-sta Yana, 15 v. sansk,, by 
Jiuaprahha-shri (Saihvat 1303), printed in Prakarana-ratnfikara, 11 p. 268-9, beg. Jmka-pura- 
patnn. Jivapallkniaudana-lVas^anuthasiava, Peterson, I. Ecp. p. 128, n. 316. Jirapalli-sfcha- 
JVmsva-stati by sri-Ivavna, Peterson, IIL E^p. App. p. 213, n. 34. Other stavanas Bhaiidarkar, 
IiV. 1883-1-, p. 1805, n. 130, p. 187«, n. 94, p. 2435, n. 5, 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUVAS. 

PJtUM TfIK PAPEBS OP THE LATE A C BUBNELL. 

((Jontuiued I'om 09 ) 

BUBKEIiL MSS. — Ho. 12 . 

SAEALA JIJMAHI. 

Original, m the Kanavosc cliaracter, occupies, text and translation, leaves 143 to 148 
inclusive of the BuTuell MSS. Trauslatioii according to the Burnell MSS. 

Translation, 

Tiiero H a village called Sara-BobyBrJ in which there was a shed. In this shed Sarala 
Jnmldi washed bn feet m water ironi a pot made of bell-metal , he washed his face in wa^er 

2 A \iUago of a thottsaiid people, h e , houses 
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h-om a silver pot , lie chewed betel from nnts placed at the door. A feast is performed to him 
at the shed, which was bailt at the cost of a thousand people ' 

Sarala Jumiidi left Sara-Behyur and came to Brahma’s abode, and passed it by. Soon after- 
war Is he came to the abode of a god at Kariya, and passing on ho visited the Bhtita Sittisvari, 
residing in a gidi at Kandel. He then passed by a temple, built by Brihmans, and by the 
,,lam at Adda, and went on to Mugfirnad, where he visited ^1.-5; Blmtas and two gods. Ho 
passed by the ildfiat Bardala, and the banian tree at Mantame, and the rock at Adda, and 
came to the cMvadi at Yirandabettu. He took po.ssessioii of a mutham at Alangar, and passed 
on by the mha of YiU Bhavo, near the matliam there. He came to the sand-bank at Pam- 
mugSr, and visited a god at PanumbAr in the west. He also visited a god at Nandar in the 
east, and tbreo Brahma Bhutas at tJrimaneL Ho crossed over the sand-bank at Pammug^r, 
and’ passed by a bastx (temple) built by a Setti, and a temple bnilt by a Bri'diman, and by the 
Ken, He passed along the cobbler’s street, and came to tho garden called 
Nandana Yana, where he spread disease among the honse.s of Knjumba BSre and Tankara 
Eaidya. They caused a man to refer to the 20-asKa-book, and m it was found the 
•\^ords : — 


‘‘ It IS tho BhAta Jumadi who has spread disease.” 


Also it was found If a festival bo loerformed to him in this village, the duease vill be 
cured.” 

The people of three quarters m the village gathered together, and under tho jack-tree, 
where the cock-fights are held, they otferod a sacrifice to JumAdi in a shed. 

It IS sufficient for me, is this feast ; but I want a sdmin also,” said Jumfidi. 


The people of the three quarters had a committee and built a sivnam for Jumiidi at Nan* 
dana Vana. A flag was raised, a car was made, and a feast was performed at Nandana Yana. 

Sarala Jmnadi left that sdn^am and came to Sara-Pulmkadim^ra, where there are a 
thousand houses. Ho passed by Kalla- Bottx-Kayeri, by the stream XJmman.a-Botti-Tara, and 
by the old fort at Ambada^di, and came to a banian tree at Mantame. He had with him bis 
servant Banta, and went on to the kdii at Nandar-Bettu, 'where lives Kocbalva BalMI. 
JumMi spread disease m that house. Then the Ballui made a reference to the j^ra wa-book, 
Irom which it was known that Jumadi had arrived and had made the people sick. 


“If the disease is to be healed, food must be given to Jumudi, and a ^^uja with flowers must 
be performed,” said the ^r( 3 s?i«-reader. 

The Ballui promised all to the Bliuta, and soon afterwards tho disease was cured. After 
this Kocha}va Ballal regularly performed the feast of Junnidi. 

In the next year Jumfidi said to Kochalva “ It is not proper for you to perform the feast 
alone. It will be better for you and the people of Ambadadi Magne to build me a sdnam 
together.” 

Kochalva Balhll and the people of Ambadadi Miigne built a sdnam together on a rock at a 
place called Mker, where a feast is performed once a } ear. 

In the year following Jumudi said;— “ This place is not lit for a sdnam, therefore I want 
another one.” 


So the people of Ambadadi Magne and the Ballal built a sdnam at another place called 
Mangalim^ra, and a feast was performed there. 

In the year after that Jumudi left that village and came to Kodigrtoa Magne, ami going to 
a place called Parari-guttu, he made the people sick. They referred to the pre/i/za-book, and it 
was found that it was Junifidi, who had made them all sick. 

They at once asked of the prai/^a-reader “ Wliat is to be done now ? ” 
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Said tbe -reader . — “ A sdnam, in your village is wanted: tHs is his desire!” 

Upon this aa approjanate gathering was held by the householders. 

“Sickness is spread in our houses, because Jumadi wants a miam. So is it found in the 
^,.«»u-book,” said they to the villagers. 

Then the villagers folded tlieir hands and besought the Bhnta^ and said to the honse- 

liolders: “This sickness is now in yonr houses, tomorrow it will be spread over the whole 

«rilIao‘e. Therefore yoa of Paran-guttu and we of Kodigrama Magne must build a sdnam 
itogether.’^ 

On the hill at Parari a sdnam was built, and a festival was performed there. 

In. the next year JiimMi left Kodigrama Magne and passed hy Jumb6. There is a place 
ojalled Kolla-Botti-Stoam, where there was a woman named D^vi Baidyati, a toddy-drawer 
h caste. Jararidi made the people of her house sick. She referred to the 23ras>ia-book, and it 
was found in it that the evil was due to Jurnudi. She cried out to the villagers, and they all 
<}ame to her house and saluted the Bhuta, The sickness in her house was healed, and accord- 
ano'ly the villagers promised the Bhuta a sdnam on her land. Thus was that sickness cured ’ 
Amiam was built on Devi's land by Devi herself with the assistance of the villagers, and a 
feast was made. 

Jumadi left that sdnam. There is a temple to the god Varad^Swara at Parangi-Petta, 

He passed by that icmplt*. There is a place called Somanath. Katte. He passed by that, too* 
and came to Adyan-guttu, whci'c there was a Bant named Dugga Bandto. Jnmadi made 
all Ills household sick. The Bant referred to the pmsw«-book, and it was known that the evil 
was the deed of Jum.uli, The Bant called the villagers together, and then spake Dugga Bandari 
to the villagers — My household became sick, and when I referred to the pr«iwrt-book I 
<jame to know that it was J ura.idrs doing. He wants a sdmm. What is to be done for this ? 

I cannot do anything without your permission.’* 

“The sickness came to-day to your house ; tomorrow it will come to ours. Therefore let us 
build a sdmm together,” said the villagers. 

All of them together built a sdmm at a place called Sara-Ban on the banks of a water- 
eourso, where a feast was performed. Jnmndi loft that sdmm in the following year and came 
to the Udn at Kaundr, wluu-e ho spread disease. The people there are Ballakulu by caste, and, 
they refeired to the pr^^/^/x-hook, and from it they came to know that it was Jumadi’s doing ; and 
moreover, it was found that if the sickness was to be cured Jumadi wanted a swing to swing 
oil at the hUa, Thou the Balhil of the place promised the Bhuta that he would get him a 
swing at his house when tin*, discaHo was cured. The sickness ceased, and a swing was hung up- 
The Ballal began to make there with only flowers. 

Jurnudi left the ami reached Jsppu, near Mangalore, where there is a ferry called 
Kan^-Kariya, but wliich was then called Hiippamara-guttu. The ferry was managed by 
two brothers named KocBaral and Sy toparal. When Jumadi arrived, he went to their ouse 
and made all the people sick. They referred to the prai/i.a-book, and it was known that Jumadi 
had done the evil, for winch the remedy was to build a sanam for him- 

They called the villagers and said Our household is sick and it is known from the 
praina^hook fcliai it is Jumadi who has made them sick, because he wants a sdmm, ilieretore 
we inform you.” 

“ Whether the sickness, which is in your house, will come to us or not, we cannot s y 
therefore lot us build a sdnam together,” said the villagers# 

All of them together built a sdmm for Jumadi at the place called KanS-Kanya, and gave a 
feast to him# 
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In the next year he left that place and came to Attavar, where he entered a sdnam at 
PergadS-bettu, and then went into the treasury, and made the people there sick. They 
referred to the pi ai aa-boob, and came to know that it was due to Jumadi. 

Then the head of the house asked — “ What is to bo done ? ” 

“If you want to let your people get better, you should build a separate smcmh of your 

own/’ said tlie flisaia-reader. 

Then the treasurer sent for liis neiglibom’s, and when they liad all come lie said to them — 

‘‘In my house the people are all sick, and it is known to be Juniadi’s work, because he 
wants a sdmm. What are you going to propose ^ ” 

We cannot say whether the sickness which is spread abroad in your house will come to 
us or not. Therefore let us build a sdnam together,” said the villagers. 

They all prayed the Bliiita to heal the sickness, in return for which they built a .miam. 
Then the sickness was cured, and they all built a mnam together, whcie a feast was performed* 
And a feast is performed there once a year to this day I 

BUENEIiL MSS. — 'No. 13. 

MXJDADER (KALA-BHAIBAVA). 

Original in the Kanarese character. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 149 to 
158 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. Translation according to tlio Burnell MSS. 

Translation. 

There were four Bair^gis, who said to each other : — 

“We have seen the ocean in the East, and now we want to see tho ocean in the West/^ 

So they put on ashes, took a bag and went a-begging. Their family Bhhta was Kaia-*- 
Bhairava. 

They went to Mug^rnad, and passed by the Bardala-bSdu. They passed by the rock at 
Addala, and the chdvadid.t Yirauda-bettu, whore they saw the sun sot, and where there is a tank 
called Dindu-Mr6. There they stopped that night. They built up throe stones for a fire-place, 
and cooked, and took a meal there. Early in the morning they rose and bathed in the tank, and 
put on ashes. 

The Bhhta KS^la-Bhairava, who had followed them, became a reddish cow, and they 
met her grazing. When the four Bairagis saw her, they said they would milk her, and so they 
took a rope and tied her up. Then they brought a vessel, and milked the cow. While they 
were milking her, they saw water coming from one of her teats, from a second came milk, from 
a third blood, and from the last nothing. 

They referred to the 'Sdstrasj in which they found, that the BhUta Kila-Bhairava had 
followed them, and that the cow was the Bhhta. They thought awhile, and brought one of the 
three stones, of which they had made a hre-plaee and established it as a place of prayer. And 
they prayed to the Bhuta ; — 

“Ton had better make the acquaintance of the neighbouring villagers and get your foody 
and living from them.^^ 

They also told the Bhdta to remain in the stone ; and then they left the placCy and passing 
by Bindu-kire went to PangUr. They passed by a hasti (temple) built by the Sditis, and by a 
temple built by Brahmans, and they passed by the Kanchigar-keri, and the cobbler’s street.^ 


3 A street occupied by workers lu boU-motal. 
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Baidya’s liouse was at USTandana Yaixa^ where they pat up. A dream came 
to the Bairagis, while they slept that night, in which the Bhuta Kala-Bhairava said want 
a heic* 

They got up nexi day, brought one o£ the three stones from the fire-place in which they 
had cooked, and cstahlibhed that Bhuta in the stone and prayed to him: — - 

a You had better make the accpiaintance of the villagers here and get your food, and 
oferiiigs from then,” 

They left that place and passed by Maudana Yana, and came to a place called Pulmkedi* 
m^r where there was an old fort, which they passed by. There was a hUu at a place called 
]5Iander0'l30htu ni the vilhigo of AmbadMi, which they passed through, and then they came 
to KudigrtoS M&gn©« fi’ltey passed by the temple at Perivodi, by the village of Tumbai, 
and came to the village of Tujer. They passed by Kirodibannakutd Barke, where there was 
a nameless tree, under which they put up. That night they had a dream that the Bhuta wanted 
a sdm7n and that a feast -was i.o be performed. They arose next day and prayed to him • — 
o Take your food and have a feast in jour honour here.” 

They established ibere a si one, -whieh was one of the three stones from their fire-place. 
Tlien tliey left the IvirohibannakuiS Barko and passed by the Varad§&vara Temple, and by 
the water-course at Arkula, and tium by Addyara Mfi^gne. They passed by a stream at 
Maikal, and then by Harnkula Janaiia Bidu, where there was a himhla,^ and they visited the hut 
of a Bbfita called Mafijagabbo Bdva lu the corner of the field. A Bhilta called Giravu 
met them at Ganada-bottu, and ib(‘y saw him. Then they passed by Nanttir Kan Bettu, 
and came to a tank calhul Katiald Buv6di Kodu, which is at Baza, where they took a bath, 
washed away their ashes, and left as soon as they had bathed. They saw sone girls atBapil 
[(V) Bazfil], and ilu'y stood awhih^ at the ferry of Bajiil. Then they sat down m the boat which 
came first, and crossed the Bajal f(*rrj. Tliey went to Pariyala Magne, and leaving it passed 
by a stone which was used for puiting iiowers on. They passed by Bolma Yerandale Patta, 
and by Mulara-g 11 ^ 11 , and by ihe kamlld at Mulara. Then they ascended the hill of 
Kallada, and paHScnl by Mair Mondyar, visiting the BhAta of th© Badamakula at Badfir. 

At that time the sun wa.s seiiiug, and so they lodged at a Kotakar’s house, where one 
Sankaru Baidyadi liud pui» sonic rice in a pot and was washing it. When the four Bairagis 
came she stopiied washing ihe rice, ran to the house, and gave them a handful of rice m a fiat 
basket. WJien they saw it, they said: — 

^‘We are not beggars; we arc travellers going to Malabar in the South, You had better 
give us five /coiidit of riiud out id what you are washing. 

She gave it them and they put it mio a vessel, boded it and ate it up. They also made their 
beds there. In tlie morning they rose and called Bahkaru Baidyadi, and told her to come near 
to them. She did bo, and they asked her how many sons she had. She replied . ■ 

** I have only one, named Siddamarda Baidya.” 

On which they naiil :— *' Wo go to Malabar and shall return, and in the interval your son 
should not bo married. On our return, we will teach him the details of our kd&ivam^ and give 
him a mantra about a Bhuta. CJntil tlien he should not be married.^’ 

Having said thus, they went away in the morning. When they came to 'Sankaru she was 
poor, but no sooner had they gone than she became rich. Then the people of her agreed 

together and also those of her caste, and having collected together they called Bankaru Bai- 
dyadi, and they said to her 

“Wo wish to have your son married : what do you say to it?” 


® A large paddy field. 


* Four hond^s = one sh* 
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Then she replied “ Eour BairAgis have gone to Malabar in the South, and before they 

leturn the marriage cannot be performed. 

“You accept the advice of boys begging in four houses, but not that of your owu caste,” 
said they. » The advice of the beggars cannot be accepted.” 

So the people of the caste married him by force. In the year after the marriage the 
Bairagis who had gone to Malabar, returned, and they reached her house, 'Sankara’s daughter-m- 
law, the’ wife of Siddamarda, was washing luoe. They came up to her and stood m the yard, 

and said to her 

“You were not here last year, but you are here now. What family do you belong to ? 

*Wliose wife are yon 

« I am Sankaru Baidyati’s daughter-in-law and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya,” said she. 

They became angry, and just then the sun set. They descended the steps of the yard, and 
went to Mangar (Bober) Eerry at tTUai. 

They stood awhile by the fen-y. In the meanwhile the wife of Siddamarda, having 
washed the nee, went inside, and informed her mother-iu-law that fnnr beggars bad come. 

“They inquired who I was, and I answered that I was the daughter-in-law of 'Sankaru 
Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya. When they heard this, they went away and 
descended the steps of the yard. 

Then Sankaru Baidyati came to understand that the mendicants were the BairAgis who had 
come tlie year before. 

“ They advised me not to marry my son when they came last year, but my caste people have 
him married by force. And now they have come again, and, having heard of this, they have 
gone away.” Thus thought she. 

It was evening, and the Bamlgis sat awhile at the Bangar ferry, becanso there was no boat 
m which to cross the river. Then by their enchantments the waters separated and left them a 
way for passing over. Thus they crossed the river. Then came Kankaru running and crossed 
the river, m which the water was as high as a man’s neck, and went to the Bairagis, bowed down 
to their feet and their hands, touched their chins and heads and prayed to them • 

“ Do not heed the faults which I have committed. Every mistake is mine 

The Bairfigis, who had set their faces to the Korth, did not turn them to the South, but aa 
they could not bear her persistence, they tore off ^jaiTasam^ of Vignesvura, and, taking it in the 
left hand, gave it to her behind their backs. She took it homo and put it on her son’s neck. 
As the saram (rosary) had been presented with blessings, his mother gave hini the name o 
Upaddsi-Marda Baidya, and she made the people build a called the Kotekar s Sanam, 

and appointed her son to do the puja there and made him perform it. 

In the following year she called all the villagers together and said : • 

“ Four Bairagis were travelling to Malabar in the South, and passed by here. When they 
first came to me, I was poor, as is known to the whole village. They came to me while^ I was 
washing rice. I thought over the matter to myself awhile, and as they had come in the 
evening, 1 offered them as much rice as I could give, according to my ability. But they did not 
take it, and said ' — ‘We are nob Bairagis who beg in four houses, but wo are going to Malabar 
ni the South,’ and moreover they said * ' — ‘It is better that you give ub five kondSs of rice 
out of that which you have been washing,' I gave it them, and that day they put up in niy 
house. They rose early in the morning next day and said to me i ’ — 

‘ How many sons have you ? * 


6 a rosary neoklace. 
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“ ‘ Only one, named Siddamarda Baidya/ I replied. 

“ Tliey said • — 

» ‘ Tour son should not he mamed until we return from the Southern parts. As soon as 
we return we will teach him the details of our mst) am, and after that he maj he married.’ 

“They went on to Malahar, and after their departure I became somewhat rich The 
matter was inquired into by my caste people, the KotSkfirs, and they gathered to-ethcr m rnv 
house, and made mo marry my son by force. In the following year the same Bairao'is carn'e 
hack to my house, and when they arrived, the wife of Siddamarda Baidya was washing\.ice on 
the brink of the well. While she was still washing it, they came np to her and said — 

“ ‘ When wo came here last year you were not here, and now you are here.’ 

“ They also asked her whose wife she was. Sherephed that she was the daughter-in-law ot 
Saukaru Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda. Having heard this the Bair.lgls went awav 
angiy. They started to cross tlio ferry at J appii, and I wont after them running, and took hold 
of their feet and hands, asking pardon for every mistake I might have made. They did not 
turn their faces to the South, having set them to the North. A jajpdsaia of the god Vigndfe- 
vara was torn off one of their necks and given me behind their backs and also the Bhflta 
Jffndataya.® Thoy told me to take them, give them to my son, and set him to worship 
according to my own ideas. I did as I was told and put the saram round my son’s nook and 
gave him the name of IJpadSsi Marda Baidya, 

“ Acting under their orders, I had to hiuld a rjuncM for the god (VignSsvara) and a wfruw 
for tho Bhiita (Miidataya), and I now wish to hold a feast in honour of the Bhflta. I cannos 
do this without you villagers. In your presence and according to your ideas the festival 
must be held.” 

Thus said she to the villagers, and having heard her they all held a feast together. From 
that day to this tho feast is held in honour of the Bhflta Bludataya at Kotara near S6m6&vara. 

A feast was hold at Hotara, and the Bhflta went to visit the god at Sflmflsvara, circum- 
ambulated the god at noon, and then he became a cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said : — “ This Bhflta, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not leave me 
room to timi round,” 

The Bhflta replied to the god : — “ I hve by taking flesh and liqnor, and I live without 

tliem too,’^ 

He descended from the temple of Somanafcha [S6m§svara], and passed hj nine tanks. There 
were two places on the way, called Karmarkad and TJhghermath, and he passed by them, 
too. He passed by Posa Angadi, and came to a palace at Ullal. Here he saw one Chanta, who 
had two riding elephants to ride, and he made' the elephants sick. They neither drank water 
nor ate the grass given them. Then Chanta referred to the*pml?i«-book, and found that 
the evil had been caused by Mudatkeye [Mudaderj. Then Chanta asked his servants who 
was the proper man to exorcise the Bhnta. 

There is one Siddamarda Baidya at IJIlal, He should be sent for,” said the servants. 

Chanta sent for him, and the messenger said Siddamarda, your Bhuta has made 

Chanta ’s elephants sick, and we have found from thepmim-book that you can exorcise him.” 

The Baidya came with the messenger, and Chanta said to him : — Your Bhdta has made 
my elephants sick, and you must pray to the Bhuta.” 

Then the Baidya took a pot of water to the elephants' stable, and Chanta said* — *^If the 
elephants get better I will hold a feast in honour of your Bhuta at the elephants’ stable.” 


^ =Mtidader, 


^ A small temple. 
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Then the liaiclj^a took the water in his hand and spiiuklcd it on tho elephants and prayed 
to Lis Bliuta to stop the elephants’ sickness at once. Tlien the elephants, which were Ijino- 
down, stood lip immediately, drank the water poured oat for them, and ate np the food that wal 
prepared for them. Then Olianta held a feast at the elephants' stable. 

One Baka K5chal of Uiiai-giitlu came to tins feast, and said to Ohanta aftor it It 
IS not proper at all to hold a feast to a toddy-diwcr’s Ehuta wnth all tho musical msti iinieiits 
One horn and a drum are enough ^ I ivill not take even a flo\\ci' and any &antlal from a toddy- 
drawer’s Biiiita. It is not pioper at all to make music with all the instruments.” 

He returned home and when ho reached Ulluhgutiu, Miidadc}£ made lus sisiernndaw sick 
with small-pox’ Then he referred to the p/aiw^-book, in winch it was found that the evil Lad 
been caused by Mudad^yA 

“ To atone for the mistake I have made, I offer a single horn to that Bhuia to be placed m 
Ins sdnaiib,’’ said Kochal, 

The sickness departed and the horn was offered. 

After this the Bhuta crossed by the ferry at Uilal, and also by the ferry at Mafigarj and 
wTnt to the Temple of Mangala Ddvi, and visited her. Then ho wont to jPandefewar 
w'here he found the god Mahaimg^fevara walking round tlie templo at noon. Ho became a 
cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said : — This Bhuta, eating flesh and drinking h(j[nor, docs not let mo take a 
turn round my temple in peace.” 

Mudadoy^ replied : can live both with, and without, flesh and licpior.” 

There was a Brahmaija called KSfeava Bhatt^ at that temple and he became possessed by 
Mndad^ye. 

Some Bhattas said to linn : — “ If you arc a powerful Bhuta get back a piece of land for 
us at Pachanadi Nixu Bark©, where our home is, and then wc will huiiil a mnmi there and 
hold a feast in your honour.” 


Then the man possessed by tho Bhuta was released and the jiieco of land was obtaiiiod back 
by them. A feast, even to this day, is accordingly hold in Ids honour. 


The Bhuta went to Attavar after that, wlicro dwelt Manadiya and Karnika, who 
had twelve milch-huffaloes. He made the buffaloes disappciir, as they were out grazing, 
with his enchantments. For seven whole days tho buffaloes were not to be found, though 
they were searched for everywhere. Then the people referred io the pm.hia-book and it wm 
known to be Mudadeye s doing, so they said that they would build a suntda, in tJie village, if they 
touiid their buffaloes. On the eighth day all the twelve buffaloes were found swimming in a 
tank. So a $dmm was built on the banks of the tank. 


^ After the sa7iam was built, the Bhuta killed the wliolo family of Pergad© Bannaknlu at 
Attavar, and it was known by the pmsiia-book that it was Mutlad^As doing. 

Said Pergade — “ Though the persons subject to death are dead, I shall build a ' 
at Pergade-bettu if yon will protect those that are still ahve." They were protected and a 

was bmlt there. A feast even to this day is performed thoro. 


-WWJ.WA'K JUXIAJ moo. 




ATTAVAB DAlTOlSraULU. 

, Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 1S9 to 

^ T> 11 H f < O 


, A enaraoier. unginal, text and translatioi 
67 inclnsive in Burnell s MSS. Translation according to tho Bnraoll 


MSS. 
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Translation. 

Tlicie IS an ocean of water, an ocean of milk, an ocean of dirty water, an ocean of blood, and 
au. ocGciii full oi lotus. Tiior© is a palac© built m tliG nudst of sgvgh ocguus, 

111 tli0 pulucG 111 Nagal6ka5 a sou was bora as beautiful as a nfujaUnnike. In Dovaloka 
another sou was also born as beautiful as a daughter of the gods. They were produced one 
by a heap ol malhl i dowers piled up as Mgh as a man’s neck, and the other by a heap ot 
stihiinlsa dowers piled up as high as a man’s middle. 

About seven, or seven and a half, years passed over them that were so produced, and 
beards grew on their beautiful faces ^ 

‘‘ Who IS the barber that should shave us and make smooth our faces asked they. 

In the towm of Ejanagar [(‘0 Bijanagar], on the G-uats, there is such a barber,” said their 
attendants. 

They sent a man to Udda-bettu, and made him bring short and good palm-leaves, 
which w^ero spread in the morning sun and wore heaped together in the eveuiiig sun. Then 
both the top and the bottom were cut of, and a letter was written to the barber The letter 
vas given to a servant to take, who was paid for his trouble. The bearer of the letter took it 
and left the paLico in Hagaloka, and went to the town of Ejanagar, on the Ghats, and to the 
barber’s house, and gave the letter to the barber. 

The bearer read it, and found there w^as written in it: — ‘‘You must start at once without 
taking a meal or attending to your dress.” 

Ho opened his box of razors, put a looking glass, round scissors, an European razoi% and a 
water cup in it, and followed the bearer. He sevw the boy born at the palace in ETigaloka, and 
saluted him. 

Then the boy said : — “ It is well that you have come. You had better do your duty.’^ 

An English chair with four legs was placed m the middle of the cMvadi, two jarjana juti 
lamps ■wore placed at the left and the right of him, and a ser of rice and a cocoanut 
were placed before liim. A o/i«/ik-sholi was blown, and fly bimshes were waved on both sides ot 
him. The two boys sat there m undi’ess, while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards their faces. So all the ceremony was performed. 

Then the barber came, and, placing a cup of water ready, he stood on the left side, and 
shaved the right side, and then he went to the right side, and shaved the left side, and also cut 
off the ends of the moustaches. He made a line for the eyebrows, and put the sign of thi 
>sun and the moon on their hearts, and of Bhima Eakkasa on their backs. Ho polished their 
toe-nails and cut their finger-nails. In this way did he shave them correctly from head to foot. 

Then asked the servants : — “ What is to be done for putting away the sm of touching a 
barber.” 

‘‘ Oil should be rubbed on and washed off again with water,” said the boys. 

A Jatti® was sent for and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, four hands in breadtli, 
was placed under a white kadiha tree near a tank built by one of the boys. A thousand pots 
of water were poured in and were warmed with twelve bundles of firuwopd, and a thousand 
pots of warm water were poured on their heads, and then a thousand pots of cold water. 
Thus wmre they rubbed with oil and washed m water. 

Thou their hair had to bo rubbed with cloth made of silk, of the following kinds —haler, 
black silk , boher, white silk ^ sopii hambahi , y^r madure , the silk which is so light that it flicK 
off three hundreds gavuds^ at a breath , the silk that is soaked by a tear ; and the silk winch 
may be concealed between the finger and the nail* All these silks were brought out, and their 
hair was rubbed with them. 


s A person employed to rub on oil* 


9 1 gavud — 12 miles. 
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Then the hoys asked to be dressed. Dresses were brought out of seven boxes. Jewels 
were also brought out of seven boxes, and bottles of scents as well. Neck -ornaments round their 
necks, waist-3ewels round their waists, in their ears, a cltaltHv) asarams on iheiv necks, 

pearls lustrous as the sun on their fingers, and a signet ring, and large rings round their arms. 
Thus they were adorned from head to foot. 

Soon after this the boys wished to descend to the Tnlu Country, through the gMis, and 
to sec the Tula people. 

For the elder hoy a white elephant, like one of Airavat’s, was brought out, and the 
elephant’s keeper was sent for. The elephant was washed at the watering place called Ane- 
gundi, and was tied up m the elephant’s stable Then it was saddled. The elder boy sat on 
the ele]3hant and spoke in the Arya Language. 

A white horse was brought out for the younger boy, and a groom was sent for. Then the 
people made the groom wash the horse at the water channel called Kuduregundi. The horse 
was fastened m the stable, and was saddled. The younger boy mounted the horse, and spoke 
in the G-U3jara Language, 

The elder hoy’s elephant and all his following started and the younger boy’s horse and 
his following, too. They asked the way down the gMfs to the Tiilu country. 

Said the boys • — The god Chikkar^ya at Shiradi will not lot us descend, nor will th© 
god of Mala, nor will the god N^r^yana at 

By tricks and cunning they descended to the abode of the god Kukke Subbar^ya, who 
saw them descending, and said: — 

“Whose umbrella and palanquin are coming? Are they Bhutas, or gods, or Nagas, or 
Brahmas ?” 

Then he made his servants build a fort of addana shields around his temple, and place 
crossed swords on the fort. But the boys destroyed the fort and swords, and came down. The 
younger and the elder stood awhile at the abode of the god S ubbaraya, and walked three 
times round the temple. Then the elder arranged with the younger for a battle between them 
and the god. 

For the first day’s battle the elder brother went forth and shot an arrow, which broke Subba- 
rayas flagstafi in the front of his temple into three pieces. For the next day's battle the younger 
went, and shot an arrow which broke the top of Subbaraya’s temple into three pieces. After 
this they left the abode of Subbar aya, and passed by the rivers Kumardard and the Matsya 
Tirtba. They passed by the fort at Inglika, and the place named Mugger in the village 
Balagaud. Then, passing by the abode of the god of Kodipadi, they came to the Kap^di 
GMt In the meantime they saw the army of Bil Suit to and Virappa NTaikar, and met 
it, and killed the whole army of Virappa Naikar ! 

Soon after this they went to a place called Baretim^ra in Y6ntlr, where the elder youth 
with his elephant and the younger with his horse, and their following, stayed the day. They 
spread a blanket under a white ahattlia-iroe, and the elder and the younger sat down on the 
blanket. Here the younger lay down, resting his head on the elder’s leg, and slept in peace. 

The elder said : — “I will test the virtue of my brother,” 

So he made his servants build a ship, with a silken sail and a mast of pearl, and it was 
loaded with cargo. He caused his following and his elephant to embark in the ship, and left 
his brother at Baretimara, m the village of Yenur, and started on a voyage. Then he wont to the 
Eastern Mountain, Tirupati, where he was invited by the god Timmappa on to the mountain. 

This god’s servant’s name was Kaia Bhairava, whom the elder brother saw. Passing by 
that mountain, he went to the Eastern Ocean, and then reached the Southern Ocean through 
the Eastern Ocean, and then the Western Ocean through the Southern* The ship was anchored 
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211 tlie G-ulf of Kambal§5 whence the elder brother went to the b!dii at Adka J'anana. All his 
people remained m the ship, and he went on alone. 

In this place were ITdda Kottari, Ballaya Pergade and Kattunda Maranayagd. They 
had a nephew, one Kahjambil Kulyar. Kanjambn Knlyar went early in the morning to the 
plain of Sire to fetch some leaves for preparing cakes. The elder brother followed him, and 
white Kahjambn Knlyar was cutting the leaves in the plain of Sire, the elder brother became a 
white cook and crowed ’ 

Kaiijambn Knlyar said • — This may be nsefnl for a cock for fighting.” 

He tried to seize the cock, but it was not to be caught. It looked near, while it was far 
from the hand. In the plain Sire his fate was nnfortnnate and his canning vain, so Kanjambii 
Knlyar fell to the ground, and he who had gone out in the morning had not returned at sunset. 
Then a man was sent to search for him, and found him lying on the plain of Sire, whence he 
was carried to the b''du of Adka When this matter was songht for m the prasna-hook, it was 
found to be the elder brother’s doing ^ Then Kahjamhn Kulyar’s uncles asked what was the 
matter with the Bliuta, and the astrologer said that a matliam ought to he built. As the elder 
brother had came to the hUitj at Adka, he was named Adka Chakrapadi Bira Marla. 

Soon after that he pushed the ship onward from the bay of KambalA and anchored the ship 
in the Bay of MafijAlSYar, so as to be able to land all bis following. Bobbana was in front of 
Man]^svai. Ho broke a palm tree and put it on his shoulder, and broke another and was turning 
round, when he saw the elder brother and his following, and said — “Whose people are these ? ” 

He caused the bay to be inundated, and when the elder brother saw this be said “ Bo 
not do so, Bobbaria ” 

Then liis people landed on the shore, and a matliam was built for him in this place. 

“At the time of performing a feast m your honour in your sdnamt I shall come one day to 
visit yon, Bobbana,” said the elder brother, and it was when Bobbaria heard this, that he 
decreased the water m the bay. So the elder brother and his people crossed the bay of 
MaxijSsvar, and came to the shore. He sat on a verandah at Kanne Sirta. 

In the meantime the younger brother, who had been sleeping at Baretimilr in Y^nur, arose, 
and when he looked for the elder he was not to be found. He became very angry and said ; — 
“Ah ' my brother left me in the forest and went away. I will go and search for him.” 

He and his people started and passed by Y^nur Baretimfir, and came to the village of 
Kottari, where he was called Bobbaria. He passed by MugSrnad, and crossed the river at 
Panyfir, and then he passed by the patta at Baptwal and by the ma^i of Kanntlr and went 
to Mangalore. He sat in Alake, where he was called the Brahma of Alake. 

From that place he and all his people started and stayed at the ferry of Mangar, and 
afterwards crossed it and passed by Sarlapatta (UMl) and went to the temple of the god 
Sdmanatha at S 6 m^&var and visited him. He then sat on a rock at Hddu, while the 
Bhhta Mudaddya from Kotars^na was on a visit to Somanath, and while the youth was 
sitting down, Mudad^ya asked him — 

“Where do you come from Whither are you going ? ’’ 

(To be continued*) 


NOTES AND QHEBIES. 


A TBLTTGir STTPEESTITION. 

In every gciThd of water, which the Telugu 
women cany to and fro from wells, is to be seen a 
stalk of grass dancing close to the brim. Enquiry 
will elicit a smile intimating that the custom is 
baaed on a superstition. Further enquiry will 


lead to the information that the stalk is used to 
prevent the water from spiUing over the brim of 
the garhd But the state of the earner’s cUU (a 
portion of the s<hi), and of her hair, will usually 
testify to the baselessness of the superstition. 

M. N. Tbnketswamy. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ths Burhv Census Eeport, 1892, Chapter Y III , 

“ Languages ’* 

Perliaps in no pait of tlie Siiima Genms 
Eepot t IS that tLoionglmess and minute attention 
to detail, iiliicli is so eoiispicnous a featiiie of it as 
a ivliole, moie cleailj di&iilayed than in the Oliaxi- 
ter devoted to the Languages of Burma Be 
'niiiiiiii'is non est di’^piitcindiVin is ceitauily not a 
maxim, which has commended itself to Mi Ealcs 
111 any woik, and the lesult is that, 

labile the piopoitioiis of the latter arc perhaps 
somewhat laigci than was necessary for it, viewed 
merely as a JKepo? its value as a vroik of lefer- 
ente, winch, after all, is one of the chief uses of a 
Census Me^yoit^ has hceii much enhanced To 
philologists this IS especially advantageous since 
the lelative impoitaiire of languages and dialects 
lb by no means measined hy the numbers of 
those speaking them, and tho tongue of a few 
obscuie hill-meii may not mfiecxuently supidy tho 
key to puzzles^ which the most caieful study of 
moie civilised and widely extended languages has 
failed to elucidate The absence of wi itten i ecoi ds 
of any great antiquity, tngetlici with the extraordi- 
narily rapid ebb and flow, — evolution and decay, 
— which are marked charaotenstios of the Tiboto- 
Burman family, have contributed to render the | 
exact relationships of its languages and dialects ! 
obscure , and, although jirogiess is being made nr 
this bi’anoli of jihilology, it is very far indeed as 
yet from ap^iroaching finality Mr Bales has, 
liowevei, taken gieat pains to bimg the suhjoct 
nj) to date, and the present chaiiter may be taken 
as a veiy fair oesunie of the facts, so far as they 
aie kno’wn, and should ccitamly be studied 1>y all 
who wish to be ‘‘up to date’ m the languages of 
Burma proper It would have been well indeed 
if Mr- Bales had confined himself solely to facts? 
but of this moie heieafter 

One of the first points, which is noticeable m 
the lesults now set foith, is the marked increase 
in the numbers of those speaking many of the 
non-Burman languages, — an inciease which 
Mr. Bales has very lightly asciibed to better 
enumeration. Tbo Bui man language possesses a 
gieat power of superseding others, and it is cer- 
tain that, had the previous censuses been as accu- 
rate as is the present one as regards the wilder 
parts of the countiy, the percentages of increase 
now shewrr, would have been very differeirt 
Even now it is moi e than probable that in some 

r See ante, Yol XXII p, 129 ‘‘ The Kudos of Katha 

and their Yocahulaiy ” 

s Mr Bales has kindly forwarded me some words 


cases a large peicentnge of the people livnrr 
in these jiarts escaped minmcration At least 
this IS the only lufeieiice that can be cliawn from 
tho veiy peculiar figiues iii the xneseiit Bepoit for 
the Arakaii Hill Tracts, where tho population i,s 
shewn as almost stationary instotid of increasing, 
as it must have done in tliexjusb fceii years, accord- 
ing to the nonnal ititio 

To turn to the grouping of the various lan- 
guages and dialects. As regaids the sis which 
have been grouped as dialects of the Burmese 
besides obj<‘cting to the luclasion m this gioup 
Kudd,^ I would also ohjeefc to the inclusion of 
Dand in the al>seiiue <vf further evidence^ as 
regards this tongue At any lute li should only 
be gTouped provrsionaliy under Hunnese I may 
add here that, fjoiu niqiimes lately made as t(» 
Yaw, it Wfuild a]>p(ur to me roly a slightly 
archaic form of Burmese, and no evidence is 
foithcoming to support the asbcition of Mamig 
Ba Til as to it-, relatiouship to ilu‘ Palaiing 
Putting a, side Mr Bales’ theory of tones for 
the xiresent, it is to lie olnentMl that he has 
classifiod the languages of Burma under four 
main heads.-di the Mou-Klimor oi‘ Mon- 
Annaiu, — the hiitter i-j Gaxd l''brbe s’ designation, 
aud I think, the bidtm- one , (2) tlio Taic-Shan, 
(so doi‘s de la Oo!i|>crie, but is not '‘Tam’ 
sumcieiii*-'), (o) the ICir.m, aud (1.) the Tibeto-' 
Burmau Tho three lauguagos under the first 
head are doclarod to have tones, mainly on the 
<is.sertion of i^Liuiig lU TA that Tabling, the pim- 
cix>al one, X)oss4‘sst‘s th(‘.s(‘ a«ljunet-» G.ixit, Foibes, 
howewu’, as ■well a, missioiiaiy, Mr (Liswell, who 
has WI ittmi , 1 , Talaiiig Grammar and Vocabulary, 
deny that tones oxisi in Talaxng, and it is at 
least x>ossd)it‘, evtoi if any such now exist, that 
their introduction may imve been due to Biirman 
mflueuce, and that they are only ufiw in process of 
establishing tiiomstdvcs A good grammar and 
vocabulary of Pahiung are imudi wanted for 
Xunqinsos of comxiarison, and tiu* need is the more 
urgent, as these x>coxde are being fast obliterated 
by the ilowing wave of tlie Kachins 
Much new lufonnation is given for the fiist 
time as regards theTaio family in Biuma, mainly 
from the x>cn of Di - CU'ihnig, with whoso theory 
as to the connection of the Chinese, Slidn and 
Karen languages T cannot, however, agree The 
inferences to be drawn from a study of the lan- 
guages of Burma, so far, support the classification 

quoted by Maung BA Tfi xn, support oi his? assertion, tut 
those differ very much from those in, this vocabulary# 
They are apparently corrupted. 
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of tlie languages of tlie Fai East adox^ted by de la 
Coupene, wlio lias studied tliem, however, from 
tlie Chinese point of view ® 

The Karens, who ai e closely allied to theTibeto- 
Biumans, aie, as usual, divided mlo the Sgaw, 
Pwo, and Bghai, which aie undoubtedly the mam 
tnhes, though other and smaller ones exist in 
Kaienni It would, by-the-bye, be better to vaite 
Sgau, Sgaw and Bghai, Bgc oi Bwe The lattei 
is on the analogy of Pwo, which is leally wiitten 
Pgo The innnite snb-divisions uiged by ceitain 
missionaiies have been lightly discaided 

In the languages classified undci the Tibeto- 
Bui man group, Thet” (as the Bui m esc pronounce 
‘ Sak’), has been accidentally included under the 
Chin-Lushai sub-division, thougb Sak is iigbtly 
included under that of the Kachm-Nagas 

Besides classifying the vaiioiu languages of 
Burma, which have been letinned m the Census 
Schedules, Mr Eales has given many mteiestmg 
facts conceiiimg each, a huge poition of this 
mfoimation being now foi the iiist tune made 
Xinhlic. The slight deciease amongst those 
letnriied as speaking Aiakanese, is, itax)peais,duo 
to the fact that no return of dialects was en- 
foiced,” though, nevertheless, “ eniimeiatois weie 
notoidered to entei those who leturned Aiakanese 
as their parent- tongue as speaking Burmese, as this 
might hint the susceptibilities of the Arakaneso 
needlessly ” The anti-Burmaii feeling, whicli is 
thus noted as pi c\ ailing amongst the Aiakanese, 
IS undoulitedly still strong in some parts of the 
Western xwovince, and is due to the memoiies of 
the conquest of Arakan o'ver a centiuy ago, which 
conquest was earned out in a characteiistically 
Burmese manner 

With regard to the Yaws, a legend of their 
descent fiom a clan (Parawga) of the Palaungs 
is mentioned. It is easy, liowevei, to shew that 
relationships of tribes of the Tibeto-Burman 
stock, founded m(3rely on resemblances of their 
names, rest on the ihmsicst foundation, the names 
by which they call themselves and those by which 
they are known to the diiferent neighbouring 
tribes varying in the most aibitiary manner. 

Under the heading of the Ohin-IiUshai group 
Mr Bales has been good enough to print a note 
of mine qn the language of the Southern Chins (m 
which, however, several eirors have occuned m 
the pimting'^’), whilst a classification of the chief 
Kacliin tribes has, together with much other 

9 Soe “ The Kudos of Katha and their Vocaktilary,’* 
which was written in ignorance of what de la Conpeiie 
had already done in this matter. 

* The Bnrman words have been transliterated in the 
note as they are spelt and not as*they are pronounced. 


mteiestmg and impoitant mfoimation regaiding 
them, been furnished by Mr Geoige, Depute 
CommissLoiiei of Bhamo Mi Eales lightly state, 
that theie is no evidence of a special eonnectiuii 
between the Kaiens and Kaehins , but it seem, 
piobable, neveitheless, that both came from North 
Tibet, the Bui man nation coming fi’om fuithei 
south 

Coming to the M6ns, or Talaings, we have u 
most remarkable inciease of 32 per cent since 
the last census, instead of the slight mciease ur 
even diminution, which might have been expected 
fiom the xnesent ciicnmstances of this people 
This abnoimal percentage is piobably coirectly 
accounted for paitly by moie caieful enumeia- 
tion, but chiefly by the fact ^Hhat, since tlm 
kingdom of Ava has been finally conqneied b^ 
the Biitish, the feai of being gioiiiid down ]>y 
then Bmman masteis has been for ever dis- 
pelled ” This IS a significant commentaiy on 
the treatment the Mens received after the fiist 
Bmmese wai, when they had peifoimed the jiait 
of “friendlies,” and had suffered the usual fate 
of these, when the “scuttle” policy happens tn 
be m the ascendant in Biitisli councils In 
sxnte, howevei, of then nominal iiici ease m the 
piescnt census, it seems pretty clear that then 
language is doomed, and that the final sujpplS'nt- 
ing of it by Bmmese is only a question of time 
It IS interesting to leain that, as stated ]»y 
Mr Blag den of the Stiaits Civil Seivice, the Mon 
kingdom once extended fai south of Burma, its 
influence being still tiaceable in some of the 
languages of the Malay penmsnlai. 

A caieM classification of the Shan race by 
Dr Cushing in a note on the Selons or Sellings 
(from which it appeals that this most noitheiu 
of the Malay tubes possesses many now Malai 
woids in its vocabulary), close the Ohaptei on the 
Languages of Burma, which might tiuly be called 
a model one, but foi the unfortunate theory- 
concerning the primitive nature of tones. 

As stated above, it would have been better if 
Mr Bales h^d contented himself with a clear and 
detailed snmmaiy of the facts regardmg the mtei- 
relationship of the languages of Buima, so far as is 
at present known, but he has unfortunately gone 
beyond this, and attempted a new theory regaidmg 
primitive language. It is biiefly that the sounds 
of human speech were oiigmally few and simple 
and thus the diffeiences of shades of meaning held 

The particular word noted by Mr Bales as not being lu 
accordance with the Government system was untor- 
tunately incorrectly written This word, which is now 
pronounced should have been transliterated 

“ sach-pang.” 
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to 136 eked out by tones, that all languages bad 
tones oiigmally,® tliose appaiently in wbicb they 
now exist being the better pieserved , and that thus 
a division of languages into Polytonie and 
Monotomc is a useful and real one It need only 
be said concerning this theoiy (wlncli might, with 
advantage, have been bioached elsewheie than, in 
an official publication) that it affioids an inteiest- 
mg example — fiistly of the danger of a prion 
reasoning, and secondly of the tendency, which 
has been frequently noted before, of so many 
amateuis in the science of language to dogmatise 
legarding it in a manner, which could only be 
justified on the supposition that it is a mere 
sport for childien rather than a complicated and 
exact science. The modern origin of tones and 
its cause, namely, the elision and coalescence of 
consonants and vowels foimerly possessing a dis- 
tinct existence, are now so well known and admit- 
ted by all, who have studied the subject, that it is 
unnecessaiy for me here to set foith the grounds 
for this belief seriatim, though the names of 
Sayce, Edkms and de la Ooupeiie may be men- 
tioned as authoiities ° ' 

It may, howevei, be not out of place to notice 
heie the di:fferent arguments bi ought forward by 
Ml. Bales in support of his theoiy The fiist of 
these, namely, the ‘admission’ by Pi of Max 
Muller ‘that languages may have passed from 
the radical, through the agglutinative, mto the 
inflectional stage’ rests on latlier a lotten basis, 
as this theory of the dilf ei ent ‘ stages ' of languages 
is now quite disci edited. The example of 
Chinese, as the earliest language which became 
“ stereotyped,” is almost equally unfortunate 
Whatever may be the case formeily, it is certain 
that the sounds and tones of the Chinese lan- 
guage have suffered considerably fiom evolution 
01 decay, whichever we like to call it, in histone 
times, so that Chinese has no better claim to 
be the best preserved example of the piimitive 
languages than Sanskrit has to be the best pre- 
served of the old Aiyan language or dialect, m 
spite of the specious arguments which have been 
advanced to the contrary. No further example 
of ancient tone-using languages is adduced, pro- 
bably for the very sufficient reason of there not 
being any, and we are at once invited to swallow 
the dictum that the pnmeval savage possessed 
very few sounds, and was, therefore, forced to the 
use of tones. 

We have no means as yet of knowing the 
sounds most favoured by the cave-men (at least 

5 Languages of China before the Chinese. 

® The theory IS stated most clearly and unequivocally 
by the latter, though the truth of his assertion, that 


the Amos of Japan are not yet gcneiallj accept- 
ed as survivals of these), but the cumulative 
evidence at present available all supports the 
theoiy that the* more savage a language, the 
harsher and moie numeious its sounds This is 
paiticiilaily the case amongst the Mongoloids of 
South-Westein Asia, and lather upsets the theory 
of the pi imitive use of tones N o authoi ity is given 
for the statement that tones aie dying out in the 
older languages of the Malay Peninsular, and I 
should bo very sceptical as to the possibility of 
adduemg any sabisfactoiy proof thereof, m view of 
our very recent acquaintance with them There 
IS, moreovei, no proof whatevei that such a state 
of affairs prevails m the Talaing or Mon language, 
wheio, as alicady pointed out, tho existence "^of 
tones at any epoch is veiy doubtful, and wheie, m 
fact, it seems probable that tones, if they do now 
exist, are meiely a new giowth. 

The use of synonyms, which is a marked feature, 
not only of (Jlimese and Burmese, but also of 
many allied languages, and which prevails to a far 
gi eater extent in the book language than in that 
used by tho common people, does not, I think, 
evmco any tendency towards tho disuse of tones. 

It IS rather the clumsy makeshift of the Mongo- 
loids, so wanting in ideality themselves, and the 
genius of whose language a])solutely forbids tlie 
inflection of words, to express thouglits of a more 
abstract and' delicate nature than those which 
alone occur m the savage mfamjy of races The-'^' 
chief use of BynoiiyniB is, in fact, to express new 
ideas, and that of tones to prevent confusion, owing 
to coalescence of word or sound, between old ones. 

It IS strange that Mr Bales, who is, as already 
noted, well awaic of the existence of these 
synonyms, should (piote with approval the mcor- 
reel statement of Dr. Cushing with regard to these 
languages, that “ on a new oliject being presented 
to the mind a new name was wanted and the 
possibihty of muting two words to form a new 
woid never occurred.” 

I do not wish to deny that tones may possibly 
have existed in ancient Egyptian, as well as pos- 
sibly in other languages now no longer existing, 
but it seems evident that the facts everywhere, so 
far as they are known to us, point to tones as 
being merely one of tho last resources of a decay- 
ing language, and to be as unknown as they 
would be unnecessary in those still possessing 
their primitive vigour and harshness. 

BBBjSTABD HonaHroN. 


he was the first to anminoiate it, cannot certainly be 
admitted. 
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DEMONOLATRY IN SIKHIM LAMAISM. 

By L a. WADDELL, M B , E B G. S. 

1. Personal Demons. 

L ike most mountaineers, the people of Sikhim and the Tibetans are thoroughgoing 
demon-worshippers. In every nook, path, big tree, rock, spring, waterfall and lake 
there larks a devil ; for which reason few individuals will venture out alone after daik. The 
sky, the ground, the house, the field, the country, have each their special demons, and sickness 
IS always attributed to malign demoniacal influence. 

The body also of each individual is weighed down by a burden of spirits, named the hgo- 
wa-lha, or the chief personal gods, who are, in a sense, the guardians of his body. These are 
not only worshipped by the laity, but the lamas also regularly invoke them, in their oblations 
during the *Ser-khyem* and ‘N^-sal’ worship. 

These personal gods, some of w^hom are of an ancestral nature, are five in number, and 
are usually enumerated as follows . — 

1, The Male-ancestral god (Pho-lha). This god sits under the armpits. Worship of 
him procures long life, and preservation from harm. 

2. The Mother god (Mo-lha), or Maternal-uncle god (Zhang-lha). The latter synonym 
is said to have arisen out of a custom, by w^hich a child, shortly after birth, is taken to the 
mother’s house, which is usually ‘ the maternal uncle’s house.* I doubt, however, this being 
the true interpretation, and think that the expression is more likely to mean Uterine god. 
Worship of this god secures strength. 

3, The Life god (Srog-lha), who resides over the heart. Instead of this god is 
frcj:jfimitly enumerated the Nor-lha, who sits in the left armpit, and whose worship brings 
wealth. 

4, The Birth-place god (Yul-lha, literally Country god), who resides on the crown of 
the head, and whose worship secures dominion and fame. 

5. The Enemy god (cZQra-lha), pronounced vulgarly Dab-lha, who sits on the right 
shoulder In this connection it is notable that no one will willingly allow any object to rest on 
the right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the Dab-lha, and no friend will familiarly lay 
a hand on a friend’s right shoulder for the same reason. Dab-lha is especially worshipped 
by soldiers as a defender against the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity, once 
at least duiing the yeaiv to enable them to overcome their individual enemies. Usually the 
whole village in concert celebrates this worship, the men carrying swords and shields, dancing 
and leaping about, and concluding with a great shout of victory 

In addition to the above, are the good and bad spirits who sit on the individual's 
shoulders and prompt to good and evil deeds respectively, and leaving their host only on 
arrival before the Great Judge of the Dead. These are practically identical with the good and 
evil genii of the Romans, the genius albus et niger of Horace,^ 

There are also demons* who are worshipped when the individual is happy and in health. 
These are called the pleasing spirits. But they may also be worshipped m sickness or other 
affliction. 

Each class of spirits or gods has a particular season for worship Thus . 

The Earth gods (Sa-gzhi mi-rig-gi-lha) in the Spring, 

The Ancestral gods (sMra zhang chhung-gi-lha) m the Summer. 

1 Th6 story of kis acqmrm^ from the sea the haimer of victoiy is suggestive of Indra’s victorious banner, also 
procured from the sea BfikaUSanUtd, translated hy Dr. Kern, J. K. A 8, (new series), Voh VI p. 44. 

* 2 
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4. Of a tree [tant-sMng (Tchram-shiTig)], 

5. Figures of the mystic Eight Parkha and the Nine Mewa. 

The whole arrangement is fixed to the outside of the house above the door , the object of 
the figures of a man, wife and house being to deceive the demons, should they still come m 
spite of this offering, and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on the bits of wood and so save the 
real human occupants ' 

When all is ready and fixed, the Lama turns to the south-west and chants • — 

“ 0 ^ 0 ’ ^ U f Through the nine senes of earths you are known as Old Mother Khon-ma, 

the mother of all the Sa-dak-po Youaie the guardian of the earth’s doors The dainty things 
which you especially desiie we herewith offer, viz,, a conch-white skull of a ram, on whose 
right cheek the sun is shining ]ike burnished gold, and on whose left cheek the moon gleams dimly 
like a conch-shell. Whose foiehead hears the sign of Kbon, and the whole of winch is adorned 
wdtli every sort of silk, wool and colour and precious substances. To which is also given the 
spell of Khoii (here the Lama breathes upon it) All these good things are here offered to you, 
so please close the open doors of the earth to the family which here has offered yon these 
things, and do not let your servant Sa-thei-ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits do harm to 
this family. By tins offering let all the doors of the earth be shut. 0 ! 0 ^ M ! M f Do not 
let your servants injure us when we build a house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged 
ill marriage matters, and let everything happen to this family according to them wishes. Do not 
be angry with us, hut do us the favours we ask. 

Om hliaral dok ! 

Om hliamrlal dok ^ 

BeU'-neu swdhd ^ 

6. The Demons of the Sky. 

The local demons of the sky are under the control of ‘the grandfather of the three 
worlds,’ Old Father Khen-pa, who is an old man with snow-white hair, dressed m white, 
ridmg on the white dog of the sky, and carrying m Ins hand a crystal wand. He is the 
owner of the sky. » 

The ceremony called nam-g6, or * the closing of the doors of the sky,’ so frequently 
prescribed by the Tsi-pa Lamas, is addressed to him. An arrangement of masts, threads, images, 
etc., exactly similar to that used in the sa^go ceremony above-noted, is 
constructed, the only differences being that a dog’s skull is uscd,^® which is 
directed upwards towards the sky, and that the sign of the parlha painted 
oil the forehead is that of Khen in blue. The ceremony is the same as before, 
except m its introduction and in the names of the chief servants : — 

*0 * 0 ^ we turn towards the Western snn, to the celestial mansion where the sky is of 
turquoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds, Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky* Pray 
cause your servant, the white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the great planet 
Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, etc., etc.” 

7. Prevention of injury by the Eight Classes of Demons, 

Om-swa-ti is the ceremony of warding off the injuries of the eight classes of demons. 

First of all offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, beer, and clean water, are prepared 

ceremony, however, be merely an instance of sympathetic magic?— EnJ 
are ^ ^ annihilated ! ’ As the first two lines are repeated, the hands 

“ The dog was especially associated with the analogous Lares worship of the Eomans. 



Parkha 
of Khen* 
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and arranged m a certain order, and tlie manhasor spells of ‘ The Yast Sky-like Treasury,’ or 
Oni^d^Jiung-hajm^sparnahham are repeated. Then is chanted the following prayer : — 

“I beg you, 0, all guardians and evil spirits (of the under-noted places), to attend to this 
invitation, v%z., ye dwellers in the far extending ocean of the Upper-Ngari Khorsum (stod- 
t7?ngah-ri-skor-<7Suia), the Intermediate, the Central-Western, the Four Divisions of Tibet (bar- 
dbus ^tsang-ru-62:hi), Amdo Kham and Gango of Eastern Tibet and Bhotan (smad-mdo-kham^- 
sgang-drag)^^^ India (the white plain), China (the black plain), Li»bal,is Mongolia (the yellow 
plain), Upper and Lower Turkistan, and all the kingdoms of this continent (?iJambu-^ling), the 
other three great continents and the eight islands. Also ye spirits of all retired nooks, deserts, 
rocky places, caves, cemeteries, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, oceans, ponds, fountains, 
forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other important places f Also ail ye 
who always attend the congregation of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing 
parties and the learners of arts ! Also all ye dwellers in hell, from the highest to the lowest 
region ! 

I beg you, 0, ye guardians of the different kinds of rgjixd, to attend this invitation, 

I beg you, 0, Pho-lha, Mo-lha, Zhang-lha, Srog-lha, and Yul-lha, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, dGra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye gods of the white party which gives refuge, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye demons of the black party which is averse to the true path, to attend 
this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye goblins and demons, from the highest order to the lowest, counting 
from STsan-dehn to Shin-Adre (life-taking demon), pSon-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), 
and all ye inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation ; mz , lha (gods), naga, tdud, 
2>tsan, yamantaka (g^shin-rje), mamo, gzah (planets), rgyal-po <tou, the-u-rang, sa-&dag, gnyan, 
srm-po, and all ye injurers of the regions. 

O * I give to yon all these offerings of red blood, of sweet tea, of clean water, of 

intoxicating drink, and of white butter. I make these offerings to you all. Pray accept them. 

Those who prefer beer, please take beer ! 

Those who prefer tea, please take tea ^ 

Those who prefer blood, please take blood ! 

Those who prefer watei\ please take water ! 

Those who prefer milk, please take milk ’ 

Pray accept these food offerings and do us no further injury I 

Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions ’ 

Pray do not injure the lower animals of the lower regions ! 

Pray do not injure the crops of the fields ! 

Pray do not injure the moisture of the plants ! 

Pray do not injure the essence of wealth ! 

Pray do not injure the good qualities of the kingdom ! 

Pray do not injure wealth and riches ! 

Pray do not injure good repute and influence ! 

Pray do not injure the life and sonl I 

1* Z e , the Lower M (or Amdd), Kham, and ‘ The Six Bidges.’ These are provinces of Eastern Tibet. 

w Li-ynl, or Khoten. 
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Pray do not injure tLe breatli and prosperity ^ 

0 ’ may we all be possessed of perfect minds ’ 

0 ^ may we all be happy and useful to each, other ^ 

0 ’ may we all obtain the highest power of Tathagatas ! 

0 ! may we all obtain the sphere of piety, and, having obtained it, may all onr wishes be 
fulfilled and reach the supreme end ! 

Bajra mu I Now I beg you all to depart to your respective dwellings. 

Let glory come ! Tashi-shal ! 

Virtue ’ dqe-o ^ 

8. Exorcising the She, or Disease-prodncing, Demons. 

The demons, who produce disease short of actual death, are called ^ShecZ (pronounced She). 
They are exorcised by an elaborate ceremony, in which a variety of images and offerings are 
made. In this ceremony the officiating Lama, invoking his tutelary demon, assumes spiritually 
his dread guise, and orders out the disease-demon, under threat of being himself eaten up hy 
the awful tutelary demon which now possesses the Lama. 

The directions for this exorcism are the following ’ — 

On the five terraces of the magic circle of Birab make the image of a yellow frog with a 
mm-/cha, h&vmg its belly and face yellow. On the east of it make a two Leaded figure with 
the heads of a tiger and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding the eight pa? On the 

south make a two-headed figure with the heads of a horse and a snake, riding on a red horse 
and holding a lamp On the west make a two-headed figure with the heads of a bird and a 
monkey, holding a sword and riding on a goat. On the north make a two-headed youth with 
the heads of a rat and a pig, rising on a blue pig and holding a water-bag. On the south-east 
make a dragon-headed woman riding on a mdsd (half-breed yak). On the south-west make a 
sheep-headed woman riding on a bull. On the north-west make a dog-headed woman riding on 
a wolf. On the north-east make a bull-headed woman riding on a buffalo. Place thirteen 
? 2 phang^® wdah, rgyang-bu, and nam-kha. Place iron on the east, water on the south, fire on 
the west, and gold on the north with a ilud^^ m front of them, and a lamp and a piece of a flesh 
at each corner. Then bless the whole with the six mantras and the six mudras^ 

Then assuming the guise of your own tutelary deity, or yldanii chant the following , — • 

“ Salutation to (the Chinese King) Kong-rtse-J^phrul-rgyal, incarnation of Maiijusri ! 

Mmg ' Hear me, 0, collection of ^Shed demons ’ Hear me, 0, all you gShad that cause 
injury ’ Listen to my orders, and come to receive my presents with great reverence 1 

I am the representative of the King of the Angry Demons (Khro-rgyal) ! 

I am a great demon-eater ! 

I am The All-terrifying and Injuring One! There is none that dare disobey nay 
commands ! 

There as nothing which is not composed of the five elements, and thex’e is nothing to 
obstruct the communication of my words to your ear. So then, com© to receive this ransom ! 

0, all ye evil spirits and the ghosts of the dead, listen to me and come to receive this 
present. Through the power of the element of iron, 0, eating-demons, ghosts and evil spints- 
come to receive this present with mild hearts. 0, ye of the four directions, eating 

demons, ghosts and evil spirits, come and receive it with mild hearts, J a-hum g-hi~h6 1 

Eung f The gShed of the eastern direction is the woman with the heads of a tiger and 
a vulture, riding on a red ass. She is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. 0, y© 


See ante, under namgS, p. 202. 


Literally “ ransom of doughpcake of "wheaten flour. 
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■that receive tins ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating- 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits of the east I hereby drive away all the gShed, by this burning 
thunderbolt through the force of truth. 0, eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death- 
causers, and all evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye remain here any longer, I, Yeshes- 
khro-wo-chhen-po, ^the G-ieat Angry One of Pore-knowledge,’ will break your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobeying 
niy commands, begone instantly, Om ma ma hliam hliam chhu ye swaliah ^ 

Eimg ' The gSlied of the southern direction has the heads of a horse and a snake, rides 
on a red horse, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant yShe^^. 0, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not in 3 ure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eatmg-demons, ghosts and 
evil spirits of the south. I hereby drive away all yo yShei:^, by this burning brand through the 
force of truth. 0, ye insurers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating-demons, life- 
cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye do not 
depart instantly, I, the Great Angry One of Pore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and disobey 
not my commands. Otn ma ma ram 'tamye himg pJiat f 

Sung f The ^Shet^ of the western direction has the heads of a bird and a monkey, rides 
on a grey goat, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. 0, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
and the evil spirits of the west. I hereby drive away all ye ^Shed, by the burning sword 
through the force of truth. 0, ye mjurers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eatmg- 
demons, life-cutters, breath-takeis, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. 
If ye stay without, I, the Great Angry One of Pore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and obey 
my commands. Oni ma ma hara haiaye hung phat ^ 

Hung f The {j^Shed of the northern direction has the heads of a rat and a pig, rides on a blue 
pig, and is sui rounded by a thousand attendant pShed. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eatmg-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
of the north. I hereby drive away all ye </Shed, by tbe golden rod through the force of truth. 
O, ye injurors of me and this dispenser of gifts, ye eatmg-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, 
death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye remain here, I, the Great 
Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits and cut up your 
bodies into a thousand pieces. So depart instantly and obey my commands. Om ma ma hham 
hham chknye swahah ' 

Bung f The ^Shed of the south-east is the dragon-headed woman riding on a mdso-yak, 
surrounded by thousands of ^Shed as attendants O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts of the dead, and all 
the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south-east 

Hung ! Tbo yShed of the south-west is the sheep-headed woman, riding on a bull, 
surrounded by thousands of ^Shed as attendants. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure 
the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eatmg-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
towards the boundary of the south-west. 

Bung f The ^Shed of the north-west is the dog-headed woman, riding on a pig, 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of those gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of tbe north-west. 

Bung ' The yShed of the north-east is the bull-headed woman, ndmg on a buffalo, 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel the eating- demons, ghosts and all ,the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-east. 
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Oj ye flesli-eatiug demons, ghosts of the dead, life-cutting demons, breath-taking demons, 
death -causing demons, and all kinds of evil spirits, 1 hereby drive you all away. If ye do nos 
go instantly, I, the Great One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits 
and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Ye had better, tberetore, go away instantly 
and not disobey my commands. Om ma ma hham lliam ohhuye swahuh ' 

Now are they all driven away to the extreme boundaries of the four directions ^ Om su si& 
til tu ye swahali ^ (Here the people shout joyously, * God has w^on ^ The demons are defeated’ 

Eye ^ Eye ^ 0, thou frog of precious gold, made from the thunderbolt of Byam-wigon 
(pronounced Cham-gon), The Loving Protector, be pleased to remain m the south and there 
become the king of all the evil spirits. We pray thee remain also in tlio vast ocean, where 
the rams are deposited and the clouds originate, and there become the emperor and over-lord of 
the knd-owiung demons and of the kings (of demons). Overthrow also all the r/Shet^ of the 
bad planets, of the stars, meiha, time, day, month and year Overthrow all the ^ShecZ of bad 
luck I give thee from the depths of my heart the olfenngs of the five suhlime nam-kha- 
masts, the ?gyang-hu, etc. 

Overthrow the inimical (/She/? ' Bhyo ^ ^ 

Overthrow the inimical f/She/Z Bhyo ^ ^ ' Let glory come [ Tashi^-f^Aoh ^ 

Let virtue increase ^ Ge-lrtj-phel f 

9. Demonolatry m Death Ceremonies. 

As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable amount of devil worship, I 
notice the subject in this place. 

On the occurrence of a death the body is not disturbed in any way, until the ^Pho-bo 
(pronounced Pho-o) Dtoa has extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. Bkr it is believed 
that any movement of the corpse might eject the sonl, which would then wander about m an 
iriegular manner and get seized by some demon. Immediately on death, tlierefore, a white 
cloth IS thrown over the face of the corpse, and the ^Pho-ho, or Soul-extractmg, L&ma, is sent 
for. On the arrival of this Lama all weeping relatives are excluded from the death chamber, so 
as fa secure solemn silence, and the doors and window's are closed. The Lfiina sits down on a 
mat near the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the /zPho-ho service, which contains 
directions to the soul for finding its way to the Western Paradise (Dewa-ehfn) of the mythical 
Buddha, Amitabha. After advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations and 
attachment to property, the Lama seizes, with the forefinger and thumb, a few hairs of the crown 
ot deceased’s head, and by plucking them forcibly is supposed to give vent to the sjurit through 
their roots. It is generally believed that if the hPho-ho is, as he should be, a Lama of excep- 
tional virtue, an actual peiforation of the skull occurs at this instant through which passes 
the liberated spirit The spirit is ihen directed how to avoid tlie clnngers whicdi beset the 
road to the Western Paradise, and instructed as to the appeal an ce of the demons and other 
peisonages to be met with en route, and is then bidden god-speed. This ceremony lasts about 
an hour. 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased not forthcoming, 
the operation for the extraemon of the soul is done by the Lama spiritually, while engaged m 
deep meditation. 

10 , Death-horoscope. 

Meanwhile the Tsi-pa, or Astrologer-Lam^ has been requisitioned for a death-horoscope, 
in order tg ascertain the age and birth -year of those persons who may approach and touch 
the corpse, the necessary particulars as to the date and mode of burial, and the necessary 
worship to be done for the welfare of the surviving relatives. The nature of this horoscope 
wi est be understood by an actual example, which I here give, of the death-horoscope 
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of a little girl of two years of age, who died at Darjeeling in 1890. Its contents are as 

follows — " 

Hail to Lama Manjusri ^ The year of birth of this female was the Ball-year, with which 
the SBalvG and the Sheep are in conflict therefore those indiYidnals born in the Snake and the 
Sheep-year cannot approach the corpse. The death-demon was hiding m the house inside 
certain coloured articles, and he now has gone to a neighbouiing honse, where there is a family 
of five with cattle and dogs The death-demon will return to the honse of the deceased within 
three months : therefore must be performed before that time the Za-de-kha-gyur Service. 

Her Parkha being Dvii m relation to her death, it is found that her spirit, on quitting hei 
body, entered her loin girdle and a sword.^^ Her life was taken to the east by Tsan and King 
(Gyalpo) Demons, and her body died in the west: therefore small girls, cousins, sisters and 
brothers in the house will be harmed. The deceased’s death was due to iron, and the death- 
demon came from the south, and has gone to the east. 

Hei’ Mowa gives the third mdigo blue Therefore it was the death-demon of the deceased s 
paternal grandfather and. grandmother that caused her death. Therefore also take a sat6^-tsha 
(a inmiature earthen chadija), a sheep’s head, and earth from a variety of sites, and place them 
upon the body of tlie deoeased, and this danger will be averted (from other members of the 
family). 

The Day of her Death was Friday. Take a leather bag, or earthen pot, m which have been 
placed four or five coloured articles, and throw it away to the north-west, because the death- 
demon has gone in that direction. From the way in which this death has happened it is very 
unlucky for old men and women. On this account take a horse’s skull, 20 or a serpent’s skull, 21 
and place it upon the corpse. 

Her Death Star is Gre. Her brother and sister, who went near to her, are threatened by 
the Death-messenger (Shin-3e). Therefore an ass’s skull and a goat’s skull must be placed on 
the corpse. 

Her Death Hour was soon after sunset, and in the twelfth month her life was cut. The 
death-demon armed m the (sarthen cookmg-pot and bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed 
in red, wlio came from tlie soutli. Thus the deceased s father and mother are threatened, and 
especially so if either was born m the Sheep-year. 

Precautions to secure a fortunate re-birth. It is necessary to prepare an image of 
Vajiapani and Va^ra-sattva, and before these to have prayei^s offered for the fortunate re-birth 
of the girl’s spirit. If this be done, then she will be re-born 111 the house of a rich man in 
the west. 

For the benetit of the deceased’s Spirit, it is necessary to get the Lamas to read the service 
(smon-lam), praying for re-birtli in the Paradise of Deva-chhSn. 

For tlie benefit of the survivors of the family, it is necessary to have read the prayers for 
long life, mk., tshe-^//?do and ishe-yzungs. 

Directions for removal of the Corpse. Those who remove the corpse must have been born 
in the Dog or in the Dragon year. The body must be taken outside the house on the morning 
of the third day following the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not burned, or given to birds or dogs).” 


Thoreforo tliat oiher family should perform the nocc3- wy woiship ' 

In this case the aliodod puflci was cast awaj and the ^wold -was handed ovoi to the Lilma 
A fragment of such a skull, or its image made of dough, is usually all tliat is used 
Dough also will do. 

It has froquently hocn asserted that no prayer is practised in lamaism. This is not true. E/oal prayer is 
frequently offered The word used here is gsol-wa-ytab. 
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11, Ceremonies following on the Death Horoscope, 

■When tlie Death Horoscope has been made out, the body is tied up in a sitting posture by 
the auspicious person indicated by the horoscope, and placed in a corner of the room not 
occupied by the house-demou. Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, who 
collect within two or three days and are entertained with rice, vegetables, etc., and with a 
copious supply of murwa beer and tea. This company of visitoi-*s remains loitering m and 
around the house, doing great execution with hand-prayer-wlieels and muttering the sacred 
formula, ^ Om-mam-padme^hung,^ until the expulsion of the skhi, or death-demoiij who follows 
the removal of the body. In tins last ceremony the whole company must pm. The expense of 
the entertaining the visitors is considerable. 

During the whole of the death-feast the deceased is always, at every meal, offered a share 
of what IS going, including tobacco, etc. The deceased’s own bowl is kept filled with beer and 
tea, and set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all the other eatables is always offered to 
the corpse at meal times. After each meal is over the deceased's portion is thrown away, as 
the spirit IS supposed to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only for destruction. Long after the corpse has been removed, 
the deceased’s cup is regularly filled with tea or beer even up till the forty-ninth day after 
death, as the spirit is free to roam about for a maximum period of forty-nine days subsequent 
to death. 

12. The Litanies. 

The Lamas chant by relays all night and day the Be-wa-ckan'-hji-mon-hm, or Service for 
sending the soul direct to The Western Paradise .of the mythic Dhyani Buddha, 
Amitabha. According to the means of the deceased, two or more Lamas are entertained to 
read this service in chorus, as the more frequently it is repeated the better for the deceased. 
A special reading also of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also arranged 
for by those who can afford the expense 

One or more Lamas also read at the house of the deceased the Thos-grol (pronounced 
Tho-dol), or Guide for the spirit’s passage through the valley of horrors intervening 
between death and a new re-birth. This passage is somewhat suggestive of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, but the demons and dangers, which beset the w^ay, are much more numerous 
and awful. Fall directions are read out for tho benefit of the deceased, showing how to avoid 
pitfalls and ogres, and how to find the proper white path, which will lead to a fortunate re- 
birth. It is, however, rather incongruous that while the Lama, reading this sorvicje, is urging 
the spirit to bestir itself for the necessary exertions for a fortunate ro-birth, another Lama by his 
sid^ IS reading the Dc-wa-chan Service for sending tho spirit direct to the Western Paradise, 
a non-Buddhist invention, which is outside the region of re-birth. 

Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the Lamas find, by consulting their 
astrological books, that the spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the exact com- 
partment in hell to which it has gone. When this happens a most expensive service must he 
performed by a very large number of Lamas, l^his commences with t2ge-ba, or act of virtue, 
on behalf of the deceased, which consists of offerings to The Three Collections, viz . - 

1st. — Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, etc. 

2nd. — Offerings to the Lamas of food and presents. 

3rd. — Offerings to the Poor of food, clothes, beer, etc. 

This IS a good work supposed to tell m favour of the spirit in hell. After this many more 
expensive services must be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuk-je-chhen-po, or 
The Great Pitier, for his intercession with the king of hell (an offshoot of his own self) for the 
release of this particular spirit. Even the most learned and orthodox Mmm believe that hy 
such a service may be secured the release of a few of the spirits actually in hell, and m practice 
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every spirit in liell, for whom relatives pay sufficiently, may be released by the aid of tbe 
Lilnisis* Sometimes a full course of the prescribed service is declared insufficient, as tlie 
spirit bas only got a short way out of hell (very suggestive of the story of the priest and his 
client in Lever’s story), and then additional expense must be incuired to secure its complete 
extraction. 

13. Funeral Ceremonies. 

Before removing the corpse from the house, an especial feast of delicacies, including cooked 
pork and dunk of sorts, are set before the body of the deceased, and a Lama, presenting a 
scarf of honour to the corpse, thus addresses it . — “ You (here the deceased’s name is stated) 
have now received from your relatives all this good food and drink, paitake freely of its 
essence, as you will not have any more chances * For you must understand that you have 
died, and your spirit must begone fiom here, never to come back again to trouble or injure 
jour relatives. Remember the name of your spiritual Lama- teacher (>tsa-wa-ffiama), which 
IS (name in full), and by his aid take the right path, the white one. Come this way ^ ” 

Then the Lfima, with a thigh-bone trumpet in the one hand and a hand-drum in the other, 
and taking the end of a long white scarf, the other end of which has been tied to the corpse, 
precedes the carrier of the corpse, blowing his trumpet and beating the dium and chanting a 
lifcuro’y. Ho frequently looks back to invite the spirit to accompany the body, which, he 
assures it, is being led iii the right direction. Behind the corpse-beai er follow the rest of 
the procession, some bearing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. The 
ceremony of guiding the deceased’s spirit is only done for the laity, as the spirits of deceased 
Lfimas are credited with a knowledge of the proper path, and need no such instruction The 
body is usually earned to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scarf used in the 
funeral procession may probably represent the Chinese hurm^fan^ or soul-banner, which is 
carried before the coffin m China. 


14. Expelling the Death-Demon. 

The exorcising of the death-demon is one of the most common of the laraaic ceremonies. 
It is entitled Za-de-khd-gyurP or turning away of the face of the eating devil, L e., expulsion 
of the Eating-demon, or Heath-demon. It is always performed after a death and within two 
days after the removal of the corpse, in order to expel from the house and locality the demon 

who caused the death. 

Tills ceremony, which requires the presence of four or five Lamas, is conducted as follows •— 

On a small ^yooden platform is placed the image of a tiger made of grass and plastered over 
with mud. Tho animal is walking with its mouth wide open. The mouth and teeth aie made 
of dough, and the body is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, m imitation of the tigers 
markings’, and around its neck is tied a strong of threads of five colours. 

A small image of a man is made of kneaded dough, m which are incorporated filings of an 
alloy, known as the Ein-chhen sna-nga rdar, or the Five Precious Things, gold, silver, 
Conner iron, and tm. Into the belly of this image, which is called the Eating-demon is 
mserte’d a piece of paper, on which is written the following banishing spelF^ ‘ Go, then 
Eating Pevd. having thy face turned to the enemy "25 The image is clad m pieces of silk, and is 

placed astride the tiger’s back. 

' Another figure is made of human form, but with the head of a bird Its face is painted 
red and m its bdly is inserted paper on which is written Thou Eating Devil, do not remain 
m thTs village, hit go to the enemy’s country.’ This is placed in front of the tiger, and is made 
to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tager’s neck, as it were a groom. 


23 JJJidre-kha-SKy^J^* 


2* ^zlog-pa-hi snags 


*25 za-kdie-kha sgyur dgra pliyogs 
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A second figiue of kuman shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed behind the tiger, as a 
driTei , 

Out of a piece of ‘ father’ tree^^ is shaped a label ■ 



Tins IS inscribed v^itii an order to take away tlie Eating Demon, and planted in the sbotilder 
oi the birddaccd-' figiixe. A similar label made out of a ‘ son ’ tree^^ is niscnbed \^ith another 
spellr^ and planted in the shoiildcr of the tiger-ridmg iignre, /. e , of the death-demon hinibeh. 
A geometrical figure called nant-janq nah-yo, and four arroi\s of with red painted sliafts, 

called ladali khra, are placed on each sliouider of the tiger riding demon and of the bird-faced 
figure. 

Eound these figures are strewn morsels of every kind of eatable,*— grains, frmts, spices, 
mciudiiig law meat and spirits. Also a lew small coins of silver and copper. 

Weapons are then enchanted for the coming conflict with the Death-Demon — pieces of iron, 
copper, small stones prefeiably white and black in coloiu, giaius, and roots, for the use 

of the Lamas. And for the Liy army of the household and neighbours, a sword, knives, a 
reaping hook, a yak’s tail, a rope of yak’s hair with a hook at end of it. 

When all the preparations are completed and the sun has set — for demons can only mo\e 
in the darkness — the ceremony begins. The head Lama invokes lins tutelary deity to assist 
in the expulsion of the death-demon, chanting the following spell, which is locally supposed 
to be in Sansknt - — 

‘ Om ^ dudtri mfiraya srogla bhyo ^ bhyo ! 

Raja dudtri maraya srogla bhyO ’ bliyo ^ 

Nagpo dudtri nifiraya srogla bhyo ’ bhyo ! 

Yama dudtri maraya siogla bhyo ! bhyo !’ 

Immediately on concluding this spell, the Lamu with an impr(‘cfiiory gesture blows bs 
breath, spiiitnalixed by 1ns tutelaiy deity, upon the image.s, wdule the other Lamas loudly beat a 
large drum and cymbals and (a pair of) kaufj-hmj thigh-bone trumpets, wheieupon the laymen 
present, armed with the aforementioned weapons, loudly shout and wildly beat the air with their 
weapons. 

When silence is restored the Lama chants the following : — 

Hung I Hear ye eighty thousand demons!^* In olden time, in the country of India, 
King Chakra^^ was taken ill, being attacked by all the host of gods, devils, eating-demons, 
and accident-causing^^ demons. But learned and reveied Mahjiib'i, b} performing the following 
worship, defeated the devils and cured the king*. With tho fi\e precious things he made a 
shapely image of the eatmg-demon, and on it planted nam-mkha rgyang-bu, /i^dah-klira and 
])haiig-khra, and, writing on slips of wood the gyur-ytlt spells, lie stuck them into the demon’s 
linage, and he heaped round it the nine sorts of eatables, as a ransom trom the honso-holder, the 
dispen&er of the gifts, and he said — ‘Now 0 devil, the sun lias gone. Your time, too, for 
going has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. Begone ! Begone to the 
country of our enemies and work your wicked will there I Quickly begone I Jump T Turn 
about! And thus the devil was turned away and the king was cured Again in the Indra 

20 plio ailing might possibly be intended for ‘bamboo,’ 27 Za ?tdro dgm phyog» su-kha sgyur ro. 

pu slung, 29 za «gyur ro 3Q Sweot calamus. 

22 iMior lo-tuk.pa = ‘ the noisy wheel ’ 


w Sri. 
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coiintiy, in tlio south of India, there*was a king named Bana-aso, — and so on. (Here are cited 
several additional examples of the efficacy of this nte.) 

Eimq ^ 0 Yamantaka^ Thou greatest of the gods, Destroyer, King of the dead ^ Let 
the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ’ 

“ 0 Ekajati ^ Thou chief of the Ma-mo (female) fiends, let the Death-demon be sent of 
to onr enemy ! 

‘‘ 0 one*eyed white devil ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to onr enemy f 

“ 0 Haiiuhhati, fiosh-eating demon, chief of all the demons * Let the Death-demon be sent 
ofi to our enemy ’ 

0 Nanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Nagas ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to our 
angry enemy ! 

0 Bed Father Shu,^'^* chief of all the Tsen ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to our 
enemy ! 

0 well-filled ono,^^ chief of all the Yakslias Let the Death-demon be sent of to 
our enemy * 

“ 0 Eastern king,®^ chief of all the Gandharvas ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to our 
enemy ’ 

“ 0 Western King, chief of all the powerful Nagas ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to 
our enemy I 

“ 0 Northern King^, chief of all the givers ! Let the Death-demon be sent of to onr 
enemy 1 

0 G uardians of the ten directions and your retmne 1 Let the Death-demon be sent of to 
our enemy I 

0 all you Tsen, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys, and all Men-mo ^ Let the Death-demon 
be sent of to our enemy ’ 

0 all male and female Gong-po, who abstract the essence of food, and your retinue! 
Let the Death -demon be sent off to our enemy I 

0 Death-demon, do thou now leave this house, and go and oppress our enemies. We 
have given thee food, fine clothes, and money. Now be of far from here! Begone to the 
country of our enemies I Begone M D* 

When this is ended the Lfinia smites his palms together, and all the Lamas beat then- 
drums, etc., clainourously, and the laymen wield their weapons, shouting . — ‘ Begone i 
Begone ! ’ Amid all this nproar the platform containing the image and its attendants is lifted 
up by a layman, one of the relatives, selected according to the astrologer’s indications. He 
holds it breast high, and at arm’s length, and carries it ontside, attended by the L^mas and 
kity, shouting ‘ Begone ^ ’ and fionrisbmg their weapons. The platform is carried for about an 
eighth of a mile in tlie direction prescribed by the astrologer, supposed to be that of the enemy 
of the people. Finally it is deposited, if possible, at a site where four roads meet. 

15. Post-funeral Ceremonies. 

"While the funeral is going on, to make sure that the demon is not still lurking in some 
corner of the room, the Sorcerer -lama^s remains behind, with a doye in his right hand and a bell 
in his left. With the darje he makes frantic passes m all directions, muttering spells, and with 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, u ithout relinquishing the dorjehe throws in all 


^ ‘ aefcive,’ 


3® gixod-shjm. 


3'^ rg^al-po. 


33 Ngag-pa. 
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directions liot pebbles whicb have been toasted in the fire, muttering charms, which conclude 
thus — 

“Dispel from this family all the magic injury of Pandits and Bona ! ' 

“ Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inauspicious planets, and the conjunction of 
the red and black Mewa. Dispel all the evil of the eight Parkhas. 

Turn ov6r to tlie enemy all tire misfortime. 

‘‘Turn over to the enemy all plagues, losses, accidents, bad dreams, tlie 81 bad omens, 
unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of 
sudden deafch, the 80,000 most malignant demons.^^ 

“ Turn all these over to our enemy ’ Bhyo f Bhyo f Bliyo f Begone » '' 

To this the Lama adds:*— “Now by these angry spells the demon is expelled ! Oh! 
Happiness ! ” 

Upon which all the people shout triumphantly — 

Lhayyal-o-o ' Bhagyal-o-d ! ' 

God has won ^ ’ 

J)u fam^ho ^ ^ Bu yavi-^ho ' ^ ^ 

The demons are defeated mm 


The interment ‘ or cremation ^ of the corpse does not terminate the rites in connection with 
the disposal of the soul and body of the deceased. After the removal of the corpse, and on 
the same day a lay figure of the deceased is made, by dressing a stool, or block of wood, in 
the clothes of the deceased, and for the face is substituted a piece of printed paper, called 
wtshan spyang, or 5pyang-pu (pronounced chang-lu).^^ Before this figure are set all sorts of 
food and drink, as in. the case of the actual corpse. 

This IS essentially a Bon rite, apd is referred to in the histories of Gura Padma Samhliava 
as being practised by the Bon m his time, and as having incurred the displeasure of the Gurii 
who was the founder of Lamaism, 


The printed inscription on the face usually runs : — 

“ I, tke world-departmg one (hero is inserted tlio name of the deceased), adore and take 
refuge in my Lama-confcssor, and all the deities, both mild and wrathfni.« May the Great 
Pitier« forgive my accamulated sms and the impniities of my former lives, and shew me the 
right way to another good world ^ ’’ 

In the margin, or down the middle, of the paper are inscribed, in symbolic form, the six 
states of re-birth, vw,, A = god, Su = a sura, Hi =?: man « Tri = beast. Pro pr&a 
Hung = hell.^* 


On the paper are also depicted “the five excellent sensuous things,” (1) body (as a 
mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, a conch, and sometimes a lyre), (3) smell (a vase of flowers), 
(4) essence or nutriment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, etc.) 

'■"“Stt"? "aT'*’ "**' “ *" TrJ tf 

W tte annaied snpOTior deitira, 42 ara BnppoBea ta be maa, wid 6a of .ai Mgr, .lataw^ 

the etc, wh.ohsymholi.es 

“ This also is a mystic interpretation of Ayal6 kita’s wioiifro, the 6th syllable of which is made to mean hell. 
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Before tlie lay-figure tlie Lamas then go tlirough the Service of the Eight Highest 
Buddhas of Medicine (Sangs-rya^ and also continue the* service of the Western 

Paradise. 

\ 

Next day the Lamas depart, to return once a week for the repetition of this service, until 
the forty-mno days of -do have expired. But it is usual to intermit one day of the first 
week and a day more of each with the succeeding week, so as to get the worship over within 
a shoi’ter time ^ Thus the Lamas return after 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, nnd 
thus conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the full term of 49 days, or seven 
weeks. 

liean while the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house m a sitting posture, and is 
given i share of each meal until the death service is concluded by the burning of the face- 
paper (chang-bu). This, on the conclusion of the full series of services, is ceremoniously burned 
m the dame of a butterdamp, and the spirit is thus given its final conge* According to the 
colour and quality of the flame and manner of burning, is determined the fate of the spirit of 
deceased. This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of worship 

The directions for noting and interpreting the signs given by the burning paper are con- 
tained in a small pamphlet, which I here translate, entitled, The Alode of Tmmng the Signs of 
the Flames dtinng the Bwning of the Chang Pajger, 

‘‘ Salutation to Chhe-wchhog, Heruka, or Most Supreme Heruka ^ The meaning of the 
five colours of the flame is as follows : — 

If the flames bo white and shining, then has the deceased become perfect, and born in the 
highest region of Ok-iii (t. e., the Supreme). 

If the flames be white and burn actively with round tops, then has the deceased become 
pious, and born in the Eastern mGon-dgah, or Paradise of Beal Happiness. 

If the flames burn m an expanded form, resembling a iotus (padma)^ then the deceased 
has finished the highest deeds and become religious. 

If the flames be yellow m colour and burn in the shape of rGyal-mtshan or Banner of 
Victory, then has the deceased become nobly religious. 

If the flames be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then the deceased has become 
religious and born in SDe-wa-chan, or Paradise of Happiness. 

If the flames be yellow in colour and burn actively with great masses of smoke, then the 
deceased is bom in tlie region of tbe lower animals, for cotmteraciing winch a pTsng-lag-khang, 
or Academy, and an image of the powerful and able Dhyam Buddha (sNang-par-snang-wdsad), 
should be made. Tlien will the deceased be born to high estate in tbe Middle Country (i. e., 
the Buddhist Holy Land in India). 

If the fire burns with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone to hell, for counteracting 
which, images of Borje-raam-^ioms and Vajrapiim should be made. Then will the deceased 
be born as a second daughter of a wealthy parent near our country and, after death in that 
existence, in fairy land. 

If the fire burns fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then will the deceased be 
in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-Ztkhng-pa and Vajra-Sattva and Ava ® ® 

made, and the Hell-confession of the Hundred Letters (Yig-rgyana-ragskang-fishag^) should 
be repeated. Then will the deceased be born as a son of a wealthy parent towards the east. 

If the flames be blue in colour and burn furiously, the 

preventing which the TigeArgya-pa-kika-nidri-med-^shag^-rgyiid, m o- arc en s e ar, 

«dig-6shags*, Ztang“?;shag5, mam-6kah'^bum, and 5pyan-^byed inust be repea e . enwi e 

deceased either be born as a son of a carpenter towards the east, or again in his, or her, late 
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I <ti formed. On a platform qf mud and stone outside tlie house is made, witli the iibiial rites, u 
mreic ciicle^ or kyil-AkAor, and inside this is 
die r. II a triangle named liungdiung, as in the 
diagram hero annexed. Small sticks are then laid 
uioiig the outline of ilic triangle, one piled above 
the other, so as to make a hollow three-sided huhukiioi 
pUMHiid, and around this are piled up fragments 
{.i every available kind of food, stone, tree-tvrigs, tung 

leares, poison, hits of dress, money, etc, to the 
number of over a hundred sorts Then oil is 
poured over the mass, and the pile set on fiie. 
j Ruling its combustion additional Iraomcnts of the miscellaneous ingredients reserved for dm 
purpose me thrown in, from time to time, by tlie Liimas, accompanied by a mutteiing oi sve!'!- 
And ultimately is thrown into the ilames a piece of paper, on which is •written the name ot the 
deceased person — always a relative — whose ghost is to be suppressed. When this pa]iei is 
consiiincd the ghost has received its quietus, and never gives trouble again. Any turthcr 
trcuble is duo to another ghost, or to some demon or other. 



THE BHASHA-BHUSHAHA OF JAS^YAHT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GEIBliSON, Ph D., C I.E. 


Fevr Sanskrit scholars are aware of the mass of literature directly connected with their 
favourite suh.]eci, wdiich exists m the Ilmdi language. The diligent searcher will find numuroaf. 
ctaiimeataries on difficult Sanskrit hooks and many oiigmal works published in the vcrnacnlai. 
Tiiere IS a true, unbroken current of tradition connecting the literature of classical San d? at 
With that of Hindi, and the latter may often bo used to explain the formeu 

In the subject of Rhetaric, the treatment and terminology of Hindi is the same as that of 
Sansknt, and as timre is no IDnglish work, so far as I am aware, at present conveniently acies- 
sibie, winch deals with that snhioct,^ I venture to put forward this little treatise with a two- 
fidd intention : — firstly, to shew Sanskrit scholars that Hindi literature is a mine which may 
be advantageously explored by them, and secondly, to provide a convenient handbook of 
Indian Bhetoric. A reference to the index, which forms part of this edition, will shew 
how weanling oven the best and most modern Sanskrit dictionaries aro in this branch of 
knowlodgeu 


Smcc ibo time of KdfeaTa-dasa (fl. 1580 A. D.), who first brought Hindi literature into line 
lYith the host Sanskrit models, rhotono has always been a favourite subject with vernacniar 
writers in Northern India. KO^ava-dasa’s two great works on Composition are the Kavi-p,hjd and 
the Uas-Lhi-i» lyu, ihO former of which was written for the famous hetaira Praiina Rai, celebrated 
alike for her learning an d for her beauty. He had numerous imitators and followers, amongst w'hom 
may be mentioned Chintamaiji TripatM (fl 1675 A. D.), author of the K&vya-vimM and the 
KHvya-pniMsu, and his brothers BUhshaija Tripatbl and Matoama TripatM. Phe principal 
■nork of the last was the Lalita-laUma, which was written at the court of Eaja Bhava Simha of 
Bundi (36o8-82 A. D.). Passing over a number of other writers, we find Jas’want Singh, the 
author of tlio Bhasha.hhtlshap.a, flourishing at the end of the eighteenth century He belonged 
to a family of Baglifel Rajpilts, who came to Kannauj from Rewa about the year 1190 A. D. They 
settled at Kohlpur in that country, and gradually spread over the neighbouring viUages, till, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, their leader, Dharma-dSsa, took up isa o e a ii 
seven or eight miles south of Kannauj in the present FarrukhSbad district. HiS-gr^dson, Prat.ipa 
Smha, obtained the title of R^o from the Nawfib Vazir of Oudh. Pratipas son, S™u Simha, 
acquired considerable d istinction by his conneicion with the Nawab Yazir Shuja u d-danla, 

1 Tho translation of the SM.itya-darsaiia is out of print ® H® died 1815 A. D. 
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wliom he assisted m the battle of Bnxar. He obtained from the ei^iperor Shah ‘Alam, the Litle 
of Ra]a Bahadur, and the dignity of mansahddr of 3,000. Siimerii Simha was succeeded by his 
brother Damara Simha, who was succeeded by his son Aurada(?) Simha. Jas’want Singh was 
son of this last, but did not succeed to the title, which was secured by his brother Pitam Singh ^ 
His name is still well known locally, as the builder of a large stone temple to Annapuina Devi, 
and of other memorials still existing. He died in the year 1815. He is said to have been learned 
both in Sanskrit and Persian. He wrote a Ndyalm-lUda, or Classification of Heroes, entitled the 
Snhydi a-m omani, and a treatise on Veterinary Surgery called 'Sdlihotra, The work, however, 
on which his reputation rests, is the BhasM-bhtishaiia, which has great authority It has had 
nnmerons commentators, the best known of whom is Mahard]a Banadhira Simha, Sir maur, of 
Sim^’ra Man, who wrote the Bh 4 sJia?ia-Kaum 2 idi', which I have referred to throughout m editing 
the "test. The deserves its reputation. It is a miracle of compactness. Its 

anthor contrives, generally most successfully, to contain the definition of each rhetorical 
ficrnre, together with an example, within the limits of a single doha* At the same time, the Ian- 
gnage is nsually remarkably simple, and the style pleasing. Now and then, the necessity of 
compactness has made him ohsenre, and the available commentaries have, as is frequent m such 
cases, eluded the difficulty, I have therefore consulted the Bdhitya-d arcana throughout, giving 
references in every instance to the corresponding verse in the English translation of that woik. 

1 have, moreover, as a rule, adopted thc renderings of technical terms given in that translation, 
and have followed its language as much as jiossible. I have also consulted other modern works 
on Rhetoric, more especially, the Easila-^moliana of Baglmnatha-bliatta (fl. 1745 A. D.), the 
BMmMlmsham of the celebrated Giridhara-dasa (fl. 1875 A, D.), and the Fadnitthharam of 
the equally celebrated Padmakara^bhatta (fl. 1815 A. D ). It will be scon that I have quoted 
these authors frequently, especially when the BMshd'hMshana deals with subjects not touched 
upon by the Sdhitya-daT'pciTici* * 

In preparing the text, I have had in mmd the requirements of European Sanskrit scholars, 
and when a word admitted of several spellings, I have given the form which nearest approaches 
the Sanskut original. I do not anticipate that, with the aid of the translation, any difficulty 
will be found in understanding the text by any person who knows Sanskrit and Ih'akrit. 

The work is divided into five lectures. The first is merely introductoi'y. The second 
deals with Heroes and Heroines. Their classification is carried out to a Triinutenc*ss even greater 
than that of the JDmaru^pa, or its follower the SdJiiiya-darpana. The third deals with the various 
essentials of a poem, — the flavours, the emotions and the various modes of their expression, 
the essential and enhancing excitants, their accessories and ensuani^s. Then follows the fonrth 
lecture, the mam portion of the work, in which the various rhetorical ornaraenta of sense, the 
simile, metaphor, and so forth are defined and illustrated. The fifth lecture deals with verbal 
ornaments, — alliteration and the like. 

Where the text was wanting, I have, so far as my knowledge extends, supplied omissions, 
printing them within square brackets. So also all annotations and remarks, for which I am 
responsible, and which do not form part of the text, are enclosed between these signs. 

In transliterating, I have followed the system used by the Indian Aniiquary^ except that I 
represent ammdsilca by a dot (an inverted period) after the vowel nasalized; thus 

ATHA MAlSraAIiA.CHARAlSrA-15lAMA PBATHAMABC PEAKIBA?: II 

LBCTUBB I. 

Introductory Invocation. 

Text. 

Vighia^hamna tuma haiz sadd Ganapati liftJiu salidi | 

Binai% Imra y6n, haraw d^ja%* grantha Ixzndi U 1 II 


3 TKese names being partially Prakyit, I spell the tribe name Singh and not Simha. 
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JinJia hhihijau pa7apamh(i saha 
Til l>6 liau* vandana ha^aw 
Kanina lean piosliata sadd 
A'ise isvara to li%av 

7na7Ki me' tu basau 
Yu te' yalia ^na^iu dptu so' 

Kctyt majiu irdU hja^na me' 
Yaka ackaiaja^ ujjvala hkayau 


apa^n ichchhd pd% I 
hatha hi a 7id% ll 2 II 
saJtala Srishti hau prana \ 
rahau rami dina dhydna \\ 3 || 
aist tyau' Icalii jdi \ 
lija'i' hyau' na lagdi \\ 4 || 
hhayau na gahtrau Idla \ 
tajyau ma%la tihi Mia U 6 || 


Iti inangaldcliaranamdma pratliamah p^'aldsah \[ 1 \\ 


Translation. 

0 GanSsa, thou art ever a remover of obstacles , be thou my help. With folded hands do I 
supplicate thee , complete thou this hook 

(The Lord) who by his mere will did create all that seemeth to exist , Him do I adore, 
with folded hands and head humbly bowed before him. 

In thy mercy dost thou ever cherish the life-breath of all creation. On such a Lord may 
I meditate m my heart night and day. 

Why do I say such (words) as ‘ dwell thou m my soul Por why dost thou not take this 
soul, and join it to thyself (for ever) ? 

The worldly (or scarlet) mind when absorbed m Kiishna (or black colour), doth not become 
more worldly (or darker red), but, O wondrous miracle, it at once becometh white, and loseth 
all its foulness. 

[It is impossible to translate this verse literally, which depends on a series of paronomasias. 
Rdgi means both ‘ devoted to things of the senses ’ and ‘ scarlet. ’ Sydma means both ‘ Krishna,’ 
and ‘black.’ The verse is an example of the second variety of the ornament called Yishama, or 
Incongruity (see below vv. 122, 123.] 

End of the First Leohire, entitled the Introductory Invocation. 

[IiECTTJEE I. A.] 

On the Nature of Words. 

[The BhdsM-lhushum does not deal with the nature of words, but the subject is handled 
at considerable length in the various commentaries. As the technical terms employed in this 
connexion are frequently met with in Hindi literature, the following extract is given from the 
Bhdshanadcaunmdi It closely follows Sdhitya-darpam, 10 and Cf. also Regnand, 

Ehitoriqne i^lanshrUef pp. 15 and ff.] 

Text. 

[Athd vddnjddi saUi hathanam 

Vtchaka lakshaka vyafijaka-i 
Vaehya lakshya vyangya-e 

Yd iS' hliinna na liota halm' 

Tit te hachhu praihamaJn haliata 

Athd ahhidlid iahti lettshanam : 

Nihhlta chai aitlia jaha, 

AbhidM-Sakti piamdna so 

Xatlia . ■ — 

Sisa muhnia, hara me' laluta 
YaMMid-t^ra tarndla dhiga 


irividlia feabda pahiohdni I 
tmi artha sukha-idm (I 5a U 
sabda Wu artha jiWca I 
lahskana lakshya vivelsa \\ 5b li 

nahi bhdsai hachJiu aura i 
bhanyau su-havi siramaura 11 5c i| 

ura vana-7ndlar' rasdia { 

mai* dehhya% Na'da-ldla U 6d || 
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Atka laJcshaha sabda lalcsliaiiam . 

MuWiya artlia mS* hddha te* 

Btidiii pray6jaiia hUda lari 

Atla TudJii-lalsliar}o> lalshana^yi , 

Bddha hbi muhhydrtha mS‘ 
Rtl^lii-lalishana hota so 

Yathd . — ' 

Bhalyau TnanoTatiha rawuT'h 
PTapl'tilita 'fhayctnoL vHohiyatct 

Atha praijojanaj-lahshayct lalshanam : — 
3?ray6jarLavati laksliana 
Suddha aru gaunt dutiija 

AtJm Hddha prayoyamdahsliam lalcslianam . 
XJp^dana aru lakshana-i 
Sadhyavasana sameta Jciya 

JJpdddnadahsliandy yathd : — 

Pflra guna ho dhsMpa hart 
Vdna chalata saba hou kahai 

Jjahshana lahshand, yathd : — 

Kija lahshana aurahi dae 
Qangd-taia-ghdshani sabai 

Sar6pa lakshandy yathd : — ^ 

Kyo'diA samatd fdi hai 
Bd'he tire n(%ya7ia, i 

Sadhyavasana lahshandj 7jathd : — 

Sama tap samatd-M hahai* 

Aju raoM ^ydi sudhd 

Atha gauni jprayojana lahshana lahshanam . 
Sddnsa guna sambandha jaha* 
Sdropd paMU duttya 

Sdropd lahshana^ yathd i — 

Bddrisa guna dropa so* 
Mriga-nayani vent phani 

Sddhyavasdnd lahshandy yathd : — 

Gaunt sadbyavasana $6 

Basi me* dvai hhanjana chayala 

Atha vyanjand iahti lahshanam: 

Vachaka laksbaka mtila hari 
Tdhi vyafijana hahata hai* 

Atha vacbaka-mtila vyangya artha : — 
AnekdratM sabda me* 

Tdpa harai m$ hari hripd 

Atha lakshaka-m-Oila vyangya artha : — 
Muhhya oHha M bddha hari 
yiiro rupa ^iUhi hai 


feabda laksbanika jdni I 

Mta dvimdha suhha-dduT, !| 5e || 

vidita soi gaga mdh% | 
pra^nita havisahi pdhi li 5f || 

mihi parata paliichdiii I 

ahga anga muda hhdm II 5g || 

dvai vidlii tdsu prakdm \ 
yuddha-dhh a suhlia-dJiMa 1| 5h i 

sardpa, avadhdii i 

huddhd mi vxdhi chan il 5i i| 

upfi-dtoa piahardta 1 

nara h%uu hyo* la7% jata U Sj u 

laksbap-a lahshana tanta 1 
gahgd-ghosha hahanta \\ 6k \{ 

aurahi au>ra ardpa I 

vara hlianjara ho Spa [\ 51 U 

wahai muhhya nirabdM [ 
dha^ii to sama ho dh% II 5m II 

gaui^l tdhi bahhdni I 
sddhyavasdna nidhdni U 6n {{ 

sardpa suhha-daina I 

dasyS su visu utarai na \\ 6o it 

jaha* Mvala upamdna I 
td upara dhanu tana l| 6p || 

artha chamathrita any a I 
jS havitd mi* ganya it 6q tl 

chamathdra sarasdi I 
vana-mdU vana hjdi 11 6r II 

artha vyangya hari dni I 
ehhavi nija kS* dhtka rndni || 60 11] 
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Translation. 


[The sense of a word, or the connexion of a word with, the object; {artlia) which it 
connotes, is called vijdpdia, funotion, or sakti, power. It thus appears that the word artha 
may itself frequently be translated by “ meaning.’^ 

There are three meanings (artha) of a word • — 

1. The expressed meaning (vdcliya a^tlia or muJcJiya artha)' that conveyed to the 
understanding by the word’s proper power {ahhdhd sahh), 

2. The indicated or metaphorical meaning (lahsJuja artha) : that conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word’s metaphorical power (lalshand salch), 

3. The suggested meaning (vyanyya artha) . that conveyed to the understanding by the 
word’s suggested power (yyahjand ka'kti),'\ 

[Thei'e are thus : — 

i.. Three functions or powers : — 

(1) the proper, ahhidhd; 

(2) the metaphorical, lahshand; 

(3) the suggested, vyahjand, 

JB. Three meanings : — 

(1) the expressed, v achy a; 

(2) the metaphorical, lahshya ; 

(3) the suggested, vyangya. 

0. Three uses of a word : — 

(1) a word employed with its proper power, vdchaha or vdchiha; 

(2) a word employed with its metaphorical power, lakshaka or Idhshanika; 

(3) a word employed with its suggested power, vyahjaha,] 

On the proper power of a word. 

(Sdhitya-darpanaf 11 ]. 

[The proper power (ahhidhd sakti) of a word [is that which conveys to the understanding 
the meaning which belongs to the word by the convention which primarily made it a word at 
aU, and] is that in which only the one simple original meaning appears, and no other, as for 
example : — 

‘ I saw yri nTina, the darling of Nanda, by the tamala tree on the banks of the Yamnna, 
with diadem on head, staff in hand, and a woodland garland upon his chest,’ 

Here all the words are used each in its proper original sense.] 

On a word employed with, its motapliorical power# 


[Sdhitya^darpai^a, 13 and 

[When there is incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word [with the^ rest of the 

sentence], the word becomes employed with its metaphorical power aekfo), and « 

classified under two heads, according as [the metaphorical power is conveyed by] (1) conven- 
tioual acceptation or by (2) a motive. 

(1) According to the best authorities the metaphorical poww dep^ds on 
acceptation (rMll when the expressed meaning is incomp^ible [with the rest o the sentence 
and L metaphorical meaning] is familiarly accepted by general convention. As for 

rloTgnise thy wishes as bearing fruit. Thine eyes rejoice (Iff., blossom) and every Hmh 

is a mine of joy.’ [Here wishes are said to bear fruit, and eyes to blossom. But these words 
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of beaiing fruit and blossoming, are in then* proper sense incompatible with the meaning of tlie 
rest of the passage , for trees, and not "vyisbes or eyes, bear fruit and blossom. The words are 
therefore not used in their expressed moaning, but with a metaphorical sense familiarly 
accepted by general convention.] 

(2) The metaphorical power depending on a motive (payojana) is of two kinds^ 
according as it is («) simple (sudilha) or (b) qualified {(jatm), 

(a) The simple metaphorical power depending on a motive {suddhd i^rayojanamti 
lalshand salh) is of fonr kinds, as it depends npon (a) comprehension {tijidddna), 

(0) exclusion (lalshand), (y) apposition (sdropd), or (5) introsusception (sadhijavasdna?) 

(a) It depends upon comprehension (upaddna) when there is a hinting of some other 
quality [m addition to the proper power of the word. That is to say when the proper power is 
not abandoned, but there is a oo-existence in the same woid, both of the metaphorical and of the 
proper power as for instance], when people say * the arrows are coming, wdiere we all know 
that arrows (being inanimate) cannot alone have logical connection with the action of coming^ 
and so, with a view to the establishing of tins logical connexion in the expression, the use of 
the word arrows hints, in addition to its proper power, that there are men employed in propelling 
them. [Thus the word ‘ arrows,' in the sense of ^ men propelling arrows,’ takes a figurative 
acceptation, without absolutely abandoning its proper sense Moreover, the word is used in this 
figurative sense m virtue 6i the motive of the anthor of the phrase m which it occurs, to cause 
the hearer to understand that there are not merely a few men shooting at random, but a troop 
of archers shooting in concert.] 

(p) It depends upon exclusion {lalcshana-lalcshand, or jahatsvdrtJid lahsTiand) when 
there is absolute abandonment of the proper power, as, for instance, when we use the expression 
‘ a herd station on the Ganges,’ for ^ a herd station on the banks of the Ganges.’ [Here the 
proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ is incompatible with that of ‘hut,’ for a hut cannot 
be imagined as situated on a river. It is, therefore, replaced by the figurative power of ‘ on the 
banks of the Ganges,’ and the proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ disappears completely 
before this figurative power. The figurative use, moreover, results from the motive of the author 
of the phrase, to cause the hearer to think of the extreme coolness and purity pertaining to the 
Ganges itself, which would not have been suggested by the exposition of the same matter in the 
shape of the expression ‘ a herd station on the hank of the Ganges.’] 

(y) It depends upon apposition {sdropd), when one word (in its figurative power) is put m 
apposition, with the same signification, to another woi*d (in its proper power) ; as for example, — 
‘ These — thy curved eyes — have the brilliancy of a daggei%’ [Here the word ‘ these’ denotes 
the glances of the curved eyes, which are also denoted by the words ‘ curved eyes,’ by means of 
a figurative meaning with comprehension (updddna), and the two are in apposition.] 

(S) It depends on. introsusception (sddhyavasdnd) when the identity [of one word in its 
metaphorical power, and of another word in its proper power] is asserted, but when the word m 
its proper power [with which the other word in its figurative power is identified] is not given 
[in apposition], as for example, — ‘ To-day thou gavest me nectar to drink ; 0 Lady, who is equal 
to thee,’ in which the word in its proper power [with which the figurative word ‘ nectar ’ is 
identified], ‘ the embraces of the lady, ’ is omitted. [It will be seen that the use of a word 
in its iiitrosuscepted metaphorical power is the same as the use of a word m its comprehensive 
metaphorical power or m its exclusive metaphorical power: and that it is only another way of 
considering these metaphorical powers of a word, in contrast with its appositional metaphorical 
power*] 

[The instances above quoted have been examples of simple (suddhd) metaphorical power 
depending upon motive, that is to say, the connexion between the expressed meaning and the 
metaphorical meaning has not been that of resemblance {sodtisyd}^ e., has not been founded 
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on a quality 'wliicli is common to the difEerent objects expressed by the two meanings of the 
same word. In other words, when the connexion depends upon the resemblance of two objects, 
it IS meant the two objects agree m certain points, and that the points of disagreement are 
put to one side for the moment. When it does not depend upon the resemblance, the points of 
agreement are also not considered. Thus, when, as above, the word ‘ arrows ’ -is used for 
‘archers,’ there is no suggestion of resemblance between arrows and archers, so also there is no 
resemblance between Hhe Ganges,’ and ‘the banks of the Ganges,’ between ‘eyes ’ and ‘glances 
of eyes/ or between ^ nectar ’ and ‘ the embraces of a lady.’ 

(6) On the other hand when the connexion [between the expressed meaning of a word and 
its metaphorical meaning] is founded on resemblance, the metaphorical power depending 
upon motive is called qualijded (gawni), and is of two sorts, according as it depends on 
(y) apposition {sdropd) or on (8) introsusception (sddJiyamsdnd). 

(y) It depends on apposition (sdropd gaun% lakshand) when there is apposition with similarity 
of attributes. [That is to say, when one word (in its metaphorical meaning) is put in apposition 
to another word (m its expressed meaning) with the same signification, the connexion depending 
on points of similarity.] As for example, ‘ the locks — the snakes — of the deer-eyed lady, have 
bitten me, and (the effects of) their poison has not disappeared.’ [Here the lady’s hair is put 
in apposition to snakes, owing to the resemblance of the one to the other.] 

(d) It depends on (a) introsusception (sddhyavasdtid gaunt laTcsliand) when only the thing 
with which comparison is made p. c., only the word in its metaphorical meaning with no word 
in its proper sense m apposition], is mentioned as for example : — 

Two Wianjmia birds (t. e., eyes) were hovering in the moon (i. the lady’s face), and over 
them IS a strung bow (i. e., her brow). [Here tbe words in tbeir expressed meaning (the eyes, 
the face, and the brow) are not mentioned, and hence there is no apposition.] 

On the suggested power of a word. 

\_Sdliitya-da'ipana, 23 and fiP.] 

[ [When a word’s proper power (ahJiidhd sakti)i and its metaphorical power, repose after 
having done their duty, that power by which a further meaning is caused to be thought of is 
called the suggested power {^yanjand saMi).'\ 

That power of a word which gives an unexpected meaning [L e.y not the expressed or meta- 
phorical], and which depends (a) upon the expressed meaning (ydcliaha artha), or (5) upon the 
metaphorical meaning {lahsJiaJca artlia) of a word, is called its suggested power (vyanjana sahti). 

(а) It depends upon the expressed meaning when a special meaning is to he understood 
(from the context, or otherwise) in a word whose expressed meaning is ambiguous (or which has 
several expressed meanings), as for example, 

‘ VanamtiU conducts me to the forest, and, taking pity on me, soothes the pangs of my 
passionate love.’ 

[The actions of conducting the lady to the forest, and soothing the pangs of her lore, being 
characteristic of Vanamuli, oi’ the god Krishna, shew that it is only he that is meant, and not 
any person wearing a garland of wild flowers, which is one of the expressed meanings of the 
word,] 

(б) It depends upon the metaphorical meaning of a word, when a meaning is suggested, 
the expressed meaning of a word being incompatible (with the rest of the sentence). [That is 
to say, — we have seen that the metaphorical power of a word may be conveyed by a motive, 
and depends on the incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word with the rest of the 
sentence. The power by which the motive is caused to be thought of, is called the suggested 
power :] as for example, 

‘ When I saw thy (charming) form, I cried shame to my own beauty/ 
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[Here the speaker's beauty is an incorporeal thing, and it is absurd to take the expressed 
meaning of the words * cried shame/ These words are therefore taken in their metapborieal 
power, the motive {'praydjana) being to extol the beauty of the person addressed. The 
suggested meaning is that the latter is surpassingly beautiful.] ] . 

[The following scheme shews the connexion of the various powers of a word, according to 
the in a tabular form. 


le BhuBhanadiaumiidi follows the Sdlut^ja-darpana m its divisions, except that the latter 
su ivides the metaphorical powers depending on convention (rddJn)^ exactly as it subdivides 
t ose depending on motive (‘prayojana). This, the Bhusha?iadcmmiid% for no valid reason 
abstains from doing. ' ' 


/ Expressed, 
cihhidhd, 

I By conven- 
1 tion, rudhi- 
j 'oati lakshand. 


/ With 

apposition, 
I sdoojpa. 


Bower 
of award, ( 
sakt%. 


Metaphorical, 

lahsha^d. 


/ ^Simple, 
itcddhd. 


With a j 

motive, 1 

prayojana-mti ] 
lalcshand, 1 


With intro- 
susception, 

( sddhyuvasdnd. 


By compre- 
hension, 
uydddna- 
lakshand. 


By exclusion, 
lakshana- 
\ lakshand. 


Suggested, 

vyanjand. 


Qualifi- 
V ed,gaum. 


' Depending on 
expressed 
meaning, 

adhidhd-muld, 

I Depending on 
I metaphorical 
^ meaning, 
lakshand^ 
muld,] 

(To he conhnuedJ) 


[ With 
apposition, 
sd^vpiL 

< 

With intro- 
susception, 
sadh yavasd7id. 


miscellanea. 

SOME EBMAEKS ON THE KALTANI 
INSCEIPTIONS. 

{Oontmued from page IO 3 .) 

(4) Suvawabhfiini. 

(a) 

Kberaonese denotes usnaUy 
province 

S’xvarijablxanu (P&h form- Suvan- 
^abhumi) of ancient times. The Golden Ke. 


gion, which lies beyond in the interior, is Burma, 
the oldest province of which, above Ava, is still, 
as Yule informs us, formally styled in State 
documents Sdnapartota, t. e,, Golden Fron- 
tier.” — McOrmdlc's Ancient India described by 
Ptolemy, p, 198. 

(h) 

** Why these lands should have been termed the 
lands of silver and gold (Argentea Regio, Aurea 
Regio, Chersonesus Aurea) may appear ob- 
scure, as they are not now remarkably pro- 
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ductive of those metals. There are, however, 
cfold washings on a small scale m many of 
the iiviilets both of Pegu and of the valley of 
the Upper Irawadi and of the Kyendwen [Chind- 
win], which may have been more productive m 
ancient times And the Argentea Begio may 
piobably (as suggested by Col. Hannay) have 
been the territory including the Bau Dwen 
[Bodwin, really a part of the Sh^n States], or 
great silver mine on the Chinese frontier, which 
IS believed to supply a large part of the cnn-ency 
of Buima Indeed Aurea Regio may be only 
a translation of the name SonapaiAnta, which is 
the classic or sacied appellation of the central 
re°‘ion of Burma, near the junction of theMwadi 
and the Kyendwen, always used to this day m the 
enumeiation of the king’s titles. These regions 
may, moi cover, have been the channels by which 
the precious metals were brought fiom China, and 
the mountains near the sources of the Irawadi, | 
which aie said to be very productive of gold , and 
possibly, even at that i emote peiiod, the profuse 
use of gilding in edifices may have characterized 
the people, as it does now 

It seems, however, most probable that this 
practice was introduced with Buddhism Yet 
even at the peiiod of the fiist Buddhistic mission 
to this region, at the conclusion of the third 
gieat Synod, B. C. 241, it was known in India as 
SuvarnabhUmi, the Golden Land 

“ According to Mr Mason, the ancient capital 
of the Talains (of the Toung-tlioos [see ante, 
Yol. XXI p. 379£ ], according to the tradition of 
thelatter) was Thadung, or Satung, a city whose 
tiaces still exist between the mouths of the Salwen 
and the Sitang. ‘ Suvaiina-bumme,’ he adds, but 
unfortunately stating no authority, is still the 
classic PMi name of Satung [meaning theieby ? 
Thatdn] ’’—Yule’s Mission to Ava, page 206 

(c) 

“Sono and Uttaro were deputed to Suvaina- 
bhdmi, or Golden Land As this country was 
on the sea-coast, it may be identified cither with 
Ava, the Aurea Regio, oi with Siam, the Aurea 
Ohersoiiesus. Six millions of people are said 
to have been converted, of whom twenty-five 
thousand men became monks, and fifteen hundred 
women became nuns.” — Cunningham’s Bliilsa 
Topes, page 118 

(d) 

“The identity of the Khiys4 of Ptolemy, of the 
Suvainabhfimi of the Buddhist legends, and of 
the city of Thahtun [Thatun] in Pegu, all having 
the same signification, appeals nearly certain 
Phayie’s History of Buima, page 26 

(c) 

“ Suvannabhfimi is the only geographical name 


which occuis in the Diixmimsa, the Mahaiamsa, 
and the SamantapdsddiM in connection with the 
Buddhist mission to that country Lassen iden- 
tifies Suvannahhumi with the present Pegu, or 
the Delta of the Inawaddy ; Col Yule apphes the 
name to a promontory or place on the coast of the 
Gulf of Martaban; and other wnters hold that it 
means Buima in general or the large islands ofi 
the Straits (Settlements), In modern Burmese 
woiks Suvannabhilmi is used as the classical 
designation of British and Upper Burma Cap- 
tain Poibes, m his Indo-Chinese Languages, has 
already forcibly pointed out, and his statement is 
coirohorated by geological evidences and the 
Native records, that the extensive plains south of 
the Pegu Y6ma and what are now the Inawaddy 
and Sittang valleys were covered by the sea till 
a few centuries after Christ. Even Hiuen Tsiang, 
who visited India in the 7th centuiy A. D , places 
Piome near a sea harbour. Buimese historians 
date the retreating of the ocean fiom Piome 
fiom a terrible eaithqnake, which took place m 
the fifth century after Ohiist The coiiosion of 
the sea water is still clearly tiaceable on the 
numerous boulders which line the base of the 
stretching, now far inland, from Shwegym 
to Martaban Cables and ropes of sea-going 
vessels have been dug up near Ayetthema, the 
ancient Takkala, now distant 12 miles fiom the 
sea-shore, and but lately remains of foieign ships 
have been found near Twante buried eight feet 
beneath the surface of the earth.” — Porchham- 
mer’s Notes on the Barly History and Geo- 
graphy of British Burmah XT . — The First Bud- 
dhist Mission to BuvannahMm, page 3. 

(/) 

The following extract from the preface to Col- 
quhoun’s Across Choys^ is from the pen of the 
late Sir Heniy Yule . 

‘‘Chryse is a literal version of the Sanskiit 
Suvainablifimi, oi Golden Land, appihed m 
ancient India to the Indo-Chinese legions Of 
course, where theie is no acorn ate knowledge, the 
application of teims must be vague. 

“ It would be difficult to define where Ptolemy’s 
Chi’yse (Chryse Ch6ra aut Chrysd Oherson- 
nesus) terminated eastward, though he appears 
to give the names a special application to what 
we call Burma and Pegu But Ptolemy, from 
the nature of his work, which consisted m diw- 
ino* such maps as ho could, and then tabulating 
the positions from those maps, as if he possessed 
most accurate data for all, necessarily defined 
thmo'S far beyond what his real materials justihea 
If we look to the author of the Benplus, who has 
no can to afect impossible precision, we find 
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til at Cliiyse IS ‘ tlic last coiitmoiitial iGgioii 
towards tlie East ’ Noitii of it indeed, and faitlier 
off, IS Thina, ^ e , Oliina 

‘‘ Cliiyse then, in the vague apprehension of the 
ancients, — the only appropriate apprehension, 
wheie knowledge was so indefinite, — was the 
] egion coasted between India and China. It is 
most correctly lendeied hy ‘ Indo-Ohma 

The above extracts shew that the precise iden- 
tification of the country known as Suvanna- 
bhfLmi to the ancients is one of the vexed (Ques- 
tions of the eaily geogiaphy of the Ear East 
All Burmese and Talamg writers, however, 
agree in applying the designation to That6n, 
which was formerly a sea-port town, and they 
asseit that the TctisoTb of the name is that 

auiifeions 01 e was found in the tiact of the 
couiitiy in which Thaton is situated. 

Like the teim Ramaniiadosa, the appellation 
Suvannabhumi appeals to have been oiiginally 
applied to the basin of the Sittang and the Sal- 
ween livers, winch are noted for gold washings 
on then uppei reaches “Gold is ceitainly found 
111 most of the affiuents of the Shw^gyin (Gold- 
washing') river, and has been moie than once 
woiked, hut the quantity obtained is so small as 
not to repay the labour This river and the 
mountains at its soui ce have been examined hy 
Mr Theobald of the Geological Suivey and by a 
piactical mmer, and the reports of both point 
generally to the same conclusions. Mr Theobald 
stated that ‘the section of the auiifcrous beds 
corresponds very closely with that given by Sir R 
Mmchison, in his Silmiaf of the Russian gold 
deposits .... El cm the occurrence of coarse 


grams in the Shuaygheen (Shw^gyin) gravels, 

I should infer the occurrence of the metal situ 
ill some of the rocks towaids the souices of the 
streams falling into the Sittang (Sittaung), espe- 
cially the Matuma (Muttama) Erom the 

marked scaicity of quaitz pebbles at the gold 
washings, I am inclined to believe that quartz is 
not the matiix, or not the sole matrix, ceitainly of 
the Shuaygheen gold.”’^ 

Gold-washing in the Sittang valley was a 
remunerative industry in ancient times , but as, 
in course of time, gold could not he woiked m 
paymg quantities, the energies of the people weie 
diiected to other channels, and evidently to com- 
merce Still the glamour of the name remamed, 
and its currency was maintained hy the fact of 
the Sittang valley containing seapoit towns, 
namely, Golamattika oi Takkala, and subsequently 
Thaton itself, which wore gieat omporia of trade 
between India and the Ear Elast till the Middle 
Ages 

In the Kalydui Inscriptions, Suvannabhfimi 
IS identified with R&mafilladesa This identi- 
fication appears to rest on plausible grounds, as 
gold-washing is still carried on in most of the 
distiiots comprising the ancient Talamg kingdom 
of Ramauuadesa. Gold is still worked at Ddsam- 
pa m the Pegu district, on the hanks of most of 
the streams m the Shwegyin district, at Mewamg 
in the Bilm township, and at the head-watem of 
the Tenasserim river. At Tliaton, auriferous 
sands occur in the Sliwdgyaung San close to tlie 
site of the Palace of Manuha, the Talamg king, 
who was conquered and led away captive to Pagkn 
by Anorat*az6 m the 1 1th centuiy.^ 

Taw Sein-Ko 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SRAHI. 

Ante, Yol XXII p. 222, Dr Eleet has given 
another mstance of the use of the woid srS-he, 
which he had previously found m some dates of 
Old-Kanarese inscrijitions I may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that appaieiitly the same 
word, only spelt sr^hi, is regularly employed m 
the dates of the Orissa inscriptions, edited hy 
JBahfi Man Mohan ( hakravarti m the Jour Bang 
As. Bog. Yol LXII Part i. pp. 90ff. Thus we 
read m Mr Chakra varti’s insciiptions — 

No I. 1 2 . . vi^drajye samasta 3 anka 

iralii Magusira kri trayodasi Bhdmiv^rti , 
No II. 1. 1 ... Purushottamadeva mah&- 
raganka samasta 2 Mesa su 12 Griv§,re , 

1 Biihsh Buima Bfci&etteer, Yol II. page 649 

2 [One plausible derivation for Argentea Eegio is that 
it is merely a translation of Apyvprj =. a Greek ren- 
dering of Arkang, the Indian propinciation o£Bak‘aing, 


No III. 1. 1 . . vigayaiajy6 samasta 4 

anka ^rdlii Dliaiiu amavai Sauiivaie; 

No. lY. 1. 1 ... vijoiiiijc samasta 41 h'dhi 
Dhami sukala saptami Raviv^rd , 

No. Y. 1. 1* . . vijdrrijye samasta Zh ^rdht 

Mesa kri 4 Yudhavfird ; 

No YI. 12 . . mahfird. 3 Ankara samasta 
4 anka MM Kakadd, su 10 YudhavS^re- 

The editor of these mscrqitions considers Mhi 
to bo a technical word, which has no particular 
moaning in the context. I myself am unable to 
offer any explanation of it 

E. XlBLHOBN 

Gottingen 

the usual local name foi the country now known a's 
Arakan. Argentea Bogio was Arakan apparently 
beyond all doubt. — En ] 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OE JAS’WANT SINGH. 

EDITED AND TEANSDATED BY 6. A. -GEIEESON, Ph. D , C I.E 
(Continued fiom fage 222 ) 

ATHA nAYAKA-NAYIKADI-BHIIDA-VAENANA-NAMA-DVITIYAH PEAKlSAH. 

LECTUEE II. 

THE OLASSIEICATION OE HEEOES AHD HEEOINES. 

Text. 

Chntnrvidha-^iuyaka-vaimna, 

Elm mn s6‘ Mta Ttarax so anukAla halUni I 

BaJni nuuM so’ ptUi sama ta ho' dakshina 11 6 il 

MUU hataf featha larm lari hai niaU hgdra 1 

Atwai Z(ya wa dhrishta 7(0' Imjat koii dhtleldra 11 7 11 

Translation. 

The Fow-foU Glassificidioa of Emoes. 

[SdJiitxja-darpaxhx, 70-74.] 

(1) AxhMIli, tbo Faithful. He is devoted only to one beloved. 

(2) Dalsidna, the Impartial. He is equally attached to several. 

(3) 'Satha, the Sly. He uses soft words to one for whom he has absolutely no affection 

(4) Bhrislta, the Saucy. He is not ashamed, however much he may be abused. 

T^xt. 


Trividhcc nuijctlcd-vdTnaTia* 

SvaUyd-pati M pati kahai para-ndri upapatti l 

Vai&ika ndyaka U sadd ganika-h so’ rath 1 1 8 1 1 

Translation. 

The TJiree-foU Olassification of Heroes. 

[Not in SdUhja-darpana. The classes correspond to each class of the three-fold olassifica 
tion of heroines, given below (v. 10).] 

(1) Pati. The Husband. He is the devoted husband of a faithful wife. ^ 

(2) Upapati. The Hover. Ho has an amour with a woman who is another s, i. e., no , 

his wife. . , 

(3) Vaisika. The Loose. He continually spends his time ami s mmpe 


Chaturvidlici ndyihd’jttti-v arcana. 

Eadmmi ohitrini Sankhinl ar» hastmi haUam I 
r^v^dha mijikd-bheda U- chart jdti hya \ 1 9 1 1 

Translation. 

The Four Faces of Eeroines. 

Women are of four races or kinds, m., the Fadmtm, 

Hustmt. 
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[This classification is not mentioned in the Sdlutya-darpana. It depends not on the 
inner but on the outer nature of a woman, and is frequently enlarged on by later writers. The 
Tanfias are full of this classification, women of a particular external nature being necessary for 
certain of the obscener rites. The Bhdslia-bhhham does not give the distinguishing marks of 
each class, and those usually given are more or less ludicrous, and are manifestly incomplete as 
definitions. Mallik Muhammad sums up the classification in a few lines m his PadamavaU, 
and the following abstract of what he says (vv. 501 and ff.) may be given for the sake of 
completeness. 

(1) The Padmim. The best kind of woman. She has the odour of lotus, thus attracting 
bees. She IS not very tall or very short, very leaner very stout Shelias four things long 
(hair, fingers, eyes and neck), four light (teeth, breasts, forehead and navel), four thin (nose, 
loins, waist and lips), and four smooth (cheeks, pyge, wrists and^ thighs). Her face is like 
the moon. Her gait that of the swan. Her food is milk, and she is fond of betel and flowers. 
She has sixteen-sixteenths of all graces. 

(2) The CUti t?i. The next best kind. She is clever and amorous, and beautiful as a fairy 
{apsatas). Nexer angry, always smiling. Her husband is happy with her, and she is faithful 
to him. Her face is like the moon. Her complexion fail’ as a waterlily. Her gait that of 
a swan. She eats" milk and sugar, and of them she eats but little. She is fond of betel and 
flowers. She has fourteen-sixteenths of all graces. 

(3) The haiikUnl She eats little but is strong. Her bosom is smooth, her loins are 
thni, and her heart is full of pride. When she is very angry, she will go so far as to kill her 
beloved, and never looks forwaid to the consequences of her actions. She is fond of wearing 
ornaments herself, but cannot bear to see them on another woman She walks with a loose 
gait and her body is covered with down. She loves to eat fat flesh, and hence her breath is 
evil smelling. Her embraces are fiercely passionate. 

(4) The Eastim, Her nature is that of an elephant. Her head and feet smooth and her 
neck is short. Her bosom is lean and her loins large. Her gait is that of an elephant She 
cares not for her own husband, but is always longing for other women’s men. She is greedy 
and wanton, nor cares for pnrity. She perspires freely drops viscid as honey. She Im 
neither fear nor modesty in her heart, and must be driven with a goad.] 

[Note. — In the BhasM-hMsliana, the word for ‘heroine’ is correctly spoiled ay iXff, mthe 
Sansknt fashion. In Hindi the word is often spelled ndyahd^ which looks like bad Sansknt. 
The case is, however, not so. It is a good Hindi word. The word mvjihd became first, quite 
regularly, naikd. The i after a long vowel may be written in Hindi, as ya. Hence an optional 
form of ndild is ndyakd ] 

Text. 

TnvidJia ndyilcd-vaniana, 

'oydM nnyihd parakiyA I 

86 sam&nya ndythd jd ho dhan so' kdma ll 10 II 

Translation. 

The Three-fold Glassification of Eefotnes. 

[Sdhitya~d arcana, 96-111. The classes correspond to each of the three-fold classification 
of Heioes given above (v. 8).] 

(1) SvaMydj One’s Own. She is the faithful wife of the Hero. 

(2) FaraMyd, Another’s. [She is either the wife of another man, or an unmarried girl 
under her parents’ guardianship. She is subdivided into six species to be subsequently 
described (vv. 13-15).] 
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^3) Sdmdnyd [or SadMraa^. Anybody’s. (She sells her) love for money (to the first 
comer.) [She is, however, capable of disinterested attachment ] 

Text. 


Mugdhddi Uni avastlid he bMda, 


Binujdnai' ajMta hai 
Mngdb^ he dvai bMda kavi 
\Jd hau ohita hati M da^ai 
Nihil Jm ? ati mdna 
Madhyft s6jd me* dou 
Atipaviiia praudha wahai 


jdne yanvana-jfi^ta I 
%hi vidlii vmanata gdta 11 11 If 
hahiya nav6dh& s6i 1 
viSrabdM taka' hoi \\ 11a ll ] 
la^jd madana samdm l 
jd hau 'piya me' dkydm It 12 |j 


Translation. 

The Thee-fold Classification of Heroines based on Matwity. 

[Sdlutya~da 7 ;pamy 98-101, where they are considered as sub-divisions of the heroine who is 
smUyd, ‘one’s own’ (v. 10).] 

(1) Mugdhd, the Artless, or Youthful. She is of two lands, either (a) ajMtayauvana 
or (b) jh^-tayauvan^, according as she is not or is conscious of the ^first arrival of the 
period of adolescence. [Another sub-division is (c) navbdhd^ the Bride, who fears the marri- 
atye couch, of which a further sub-division is the mrabdha-navodka^ the Bride without fear, 
wfiio in her heart looks forward to the same. These are mentioned in the BJmliam-haumudi, 
but not in the Blmhd-bhushana,’] 

(2) Madhya^ the Adolescent. (She struggles between) an equal amount of modesty and 
of passion. 

(3j Praiidhd [or PragalbM], the Mature. She is very skilled m the arts of love, and 
all her thoughts are bound up with her beloved. 


Text. 


Pai aUyd-hMdadahsha'na 


KriyflL vachana so' clidturi 
Bahiita duidediu sakM 
Gupta rati gopita ha^ai 
Niiohaya jdnalt piya-milana 
Vinasyaa ikaura sahefa hixii 
Jdt na sahai saMta mi' 
[Milqdya so' ehdnta liwai 
Faih'iyd me' so hahai 


yalicii vidagdha rUi { 

laMai iBikshit^ priH li 13 11 

tripti na kulata dM \ 
mudit^ hahtyai' tdhi \\ 14: {{ 
age Jidi na koi I 
anfibayana^ soi W 15 U 
mja liita hai ai uelidi h \ 
svayamdutika, ndn ll 15a li 
varanata tidha anhdha I 
hydhi hoi so udlia ll 15b tl ] 


Para-ndyaha so' pritt rasa 
Kaliai amdlid hjdha hnu 


Translation. 

The six divismis of She who is Anothei^s, 


(1) Vidagdhti, the Clever. She is either— 

(a) Krlyd-Magdhd, clever in action, or 

(b) Ymhana-mdagdU, clever in her language. 

(2) Lahhitd, the Detected. Though she conceals them carefully, her amouis aie 

detected by her confidential friend, — 

1 For anu§ayM (m. c.) 
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(3) Ouptd, tte Concealed. She successfully conceals her amour. [She ha.s three sub- 

divisions — 

(al BMta-giq-ituj who conceals what has occurred. 

(b) Bhd'oisli'yat-Qibptdy who conceals what is to occur, 

(c) VaHamdna-gupUt, who conceals what is occurring.] 

(4) Kulaid^ the XTnchaste. She is not satisfied (with a single amour), 

(5) MucUci, the Joyful. She is certain that her beloved will keep his assignation. 

(6) Jnmaydnd, the Disappointed. Of throe kinds, either — 

(a) The place of as.signation exists no longer, 

(h) Or she is in doubt whether her beloved will be there or not, 

(c) Or she is prevented from going there. 

[ (7) SvayamcUtiM, The Direct, is she who meets her beloved in a quiet spot, and tells him 
c£ her love. 

(8) When she who is another’s is a Married Woman she is called urlhl, and when not 
a Married Woman, amidJid, From the LblculU-'i asa-lmimiiiVt of Haya Siva DAsa.] 


Text. 

Daka-ndyilid-b Mda-varnan a* 


Prdshita-patika vtrahi9ii 
Pum ptchhe paohliitdi mana 
Pah dxvai Lahu' raini Iasi 
Jdti milana abhisarika 
[Sukia (xru krislin^ ganyc^'U 
Tim hhida dbliisdriltd 
Piya sali^ta pdwai nalit 
S6clm yarai santdpa so’ 

Binu pdai’ snnlcdta piya 
Va-sakasajj^ iana sajai 
Jd M p)aU dclhina hah% 

Bh6ra sunai piya leau gamana 
[Piya vidisa te* duoatb 
Agamapatik^ tdhi ho* 

Jd hau piya dwai milana 
Lahsham kavi-jana Lahata hai' 


at i lisa petti SO’ It bi I 
kalaMntarita sbl \\ 16 tl 

ptrdia kha^dita gelt a | 

Icari si gih a saba (Wia II 17 (I 
apara diva ahlilsdra i 
haryau sii~hahi sayaddra II 17a l| ] 
cliintd mait-a me’ dm I 
utkanthita halhdnl U 18 i| 
vipralabdha tana tdpa I 
ptiya dwana jia thdpa II 19 U 
svadhinapatika tdhi I 
pravasyatpatika^ dhi \\ 20 ll 

sunai hadhai suhha vdnia I 
vai’anata hai gnna-dhdina \\ 20a 11 J 

apani tiija han hai | 

agatapatika s6i u 21 11 


Translation, 

The Ten-fold Olassijtmtion of Heroines ivith reference to their Lovers, 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 112, where, however, only the first eight classes are naentioned.] 

( 1 ) PrSsliitapatihdf She whose husband is abroad. She is pining in his absence. 

(2) KalaTidntaritdy the Separated by a quarrel. She has been angry with her lord 
(and IS separated from him). She is subsequently filled with remorse. 

(3) Kliandddy the Sinned against. Her lover approaches her room in the morning after 
spending the night with some other (woman). 

(4) Ahhisdrilcdy the Forward. She adorns her whole person, and goes to see her lover, 
[According fco the poet Sar’dar, she is of three kinds — 

(a) BuMdhhtsdrikdy who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights. 


? Should he pmvatsyat, the t is omitted (w. c.) 
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(b) Krislnahhisdrikd, who does so on dark nights. 

(f) JDivdbhtsdrilcd, wlio does so by day. 

Other authors add — 

(d) Sandhydbhism ihd, who does so m the evening twilight. 

(e) Ntmbhsdnhd^ who does so by night,] 

(5) Uthanthitd, She who longs m absence. She is afflicted at the (unintentional) 
absence of her beloved from the place of assignation. 

^0) YtpralahdM, the hfeglected. She is afflicted because her lover neglects to keep an 

assignation. 

(7) Vdsalcasajjd, She who is ready in her chamber. She adorns herself, and waits the 
coming of her beloved. 

(8) SvddUnapahhd, She who is sincerely loved. She has an obsequious lover. 

(9) Pravatsyatpatilcdy She who anticipates separation. She learns at dawn that her 
husband is about to go away (on a journey).] 

[ (9a) Agamapahhd, She whose husband is on the way home. Her happiness is 
increased by the news that lier husband is on his way back fiom a far country. From the 
lolsLUt-rasaMumiuli of Rfiya Siva Dasa.] 

(10) She whose husband IS returned. Becomes back from a journey, 
and immediately seeks his wife.^ 

[Text. 

Jy esJi i h d-ha mslithd-lahsliam, 

Jd Ico piya atl kita harai soi jy^shtM vdma \ 

Jd pai ghati Jiita idsu 16* kanishtha ndma U 21a \\ 

Translation. 

The P'tefe'ired and the Old Love. 

The Preferred is she whose beloved’s afection is excessive. She whose beloved’s affection 
IS waning is called the Old Love. From the LokoUi-rasa-'kaumudi of Raya Siva Dasa.] 

Text. 

Garvitd-anyaeamblwgaduhhhtddalshana. 

Rflpa-pr6ma-a&7wwnft(t so duvidJii garvitS, jani 1 

Anya“bh6ga-dukhitS.^ gauyau anata vnilana pia wctni II 22 II 

Translation. 

The "Pkt?! and the JDistldtistomsed. 


[Not in SdhltyaHlarpam,} 

(1) A Taia Heroine is of two kinds, according as she is proud (a) of her own beauty, 
or {¥) of the love borne her by the Hero. 

(2) The anya-bhdga-duKkhiid, or anya-sanibUga-dultkUtd, Disillusionised Heroine, is she 
who, ascertaining that her beloved has been with some other flame, is grieved at his nnfaith- 

fulness. 

Text. 


LMrddMrd-hheda. . 


Gopa Mpa dhlra harai 
Lahshana dMrfi.dhira kau 


pragata adhira k$pa 1 

hopa pTagatet aTu gSpa II 2 S U 


^ This verse is omitted in some texts. 


* JDukhitd fQxdMhiUi m. c. 
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Translation* 

ClassiHoation of Beroines aoGordmg to Powers of Self-command, 
ISdhitya-dar^pana, 102406, where only the Adolescent {madhyu) and Mature (pratidhd) 
heroines (vv, 11, 12) are so classified*] 

(1) BMrd, She who possesses self-command. She is able to conceal her anger (when 
her loTer is -anfaithfnl). 

(2) AdMrd, She Who does not possess self-command, Sh© is unable to conceal he? 
^nger. 

(3) BMrddMrd, She who partly possesses, and partly does not possess self-corn* 
mand. She can sometimes conceal her anger, and sometimes cannot. 

Text. 

T'lividha mdna, 

Sahajar hd^si Meh ii* mnaya-vaclictna miisihjdna I 

Pd-^ 'parai imja he miiai laghn, madhyama, guru mana l| 24 n 

Iti myaka^nayikadi-hhdda-vari^Lana-nama dvitiyah praMfeah n 2 !i 

Translation, 

The thtee hinds of Indignation* 

[Not in SdUtya-darpanaS\ 

Indignation (mdna) is of three kinds, Tiz., laghu or light; madhyama or moderate ; and 
gurn or severe. The first is easily dissipated by a smile or dalliance ; the second is reduced 
to a smile by humble words ; and the third by the beloved falling (m abasement) at the 
lady’s feet. 

Pnd of the Second Lecture, entitled the Classification of Iletoes and Heioines, 

ATHA BHAVA-HAvADI-VARiyANrA-NAMA TRITIYAH PBAKASAH, 

LECTURE III, 

THE EMOTIONS AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS OF FLAVOUR. 

Text. 

Sdttviha-bhdva. 

Stamhha kampa svara-bhanga hahi vivaria aferfi svdda i 

Bahuri pnlaka aru pralaya gan% diha-u sattvika bh-Ma II 25 || 

Translation. 

The Bight Involuntary Expressions of Emotion, 

[SdUtya^darpana, 166. These all fall under the head of ensuants {anullidva), vide v 39, 

These are— 

0) stamhha, arrest of motion, 

(2) Kampa [or vdpathu], trembling, 

(3) Svara-hhahga, disturbance of speech. 

(4) Vaivarnya, change of oolonr. 

(5) Asru, tears. 

(6) Bveda, perspiration. 

(7) Pulaha [or rdmahoha], horripilation or thrjpLi. 

(8) Pralaya, fainting. 
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Text* 

jSdva-bheda-viama7i a. 


HoJn sa'yoga-si'gdra me' 
Ckeshtajo bahu bhd'ti 7ce, 
Piya fydn rati sukha haiai' 


B6U sa'ka% nahi Idja so' 

Gliitawam holani clialani mi' 
Sohata (I ga a*ga blmshanaiii 
Vicliclilaiti Icdhuhiii me' 

Basa so' bhuslia^a bhuh hai 
Krodha liarsha abhildslia bhaya 
Pragata harai dnhha sxiklia-samai 
Pragata harai lisa ^ixja so' 

As ddaru nd haiai 
Piya M hdtani hai chalai 
M:6t;tayita so jdniyai" 


dampati he tana tiva \ 

iS kahtyai' das a Mva II 26 U 

lll^'hdva so jdni I 

vxkrita so Mva bahlidni 11 27 i| 

rasa nh viiasa \ 

so lidm prahdsa \\ 28 ll 
hhusliana aljga suMva \ 

'pahirai vibhrama-7ia?;a 11 29 ll 
kilakiAcliita me' hoi I 
hdoa kuttamita s6i ll 30 n 
hat a na hlidvati hdna I 
dlimi Tivvdka gumdna |1 31 H 
titja igdrai ja'hhdi 1 
lahS mahd kavi-rdi 1 1 32 U 


Translation, 


The External Indications of Emotion (of Love in Union). 

The many kinds of bodily actions on the part of a hero and heroine, on (the occasion ofj 
Love in Union (vide translation of v. 33), are {of ten kinds), and are called the ten External 
Indications of Emotion (hdva). 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpam. Cf„ however, No. 125. The ten lavas here described all fail 
within the last eighteen of the twenty-eight alahkdra, or ornaments of a heroine. According to 
Nos. 126-128 of the same work, bhdva is the first alteration in a mind previously unaltered. 
Where the alteration is slightly modified — so as to shew by alterations of the eye-brows or 
eyes, etc., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — bUva is called hdva. When the change is very 
great, it IS called held.] 

The ten External Indications of Emotion are the following : 

(1) LiWidva, Sport, — when the hero and the heroine happily enjoy amorous caresses. 
[In the Sdhitya-darjpanu this is translated * fun,’ and is defined as the sportive mimicking of a 
beloved’s voice, dress, or manners.] 

(2) Vihritadidva, Basbfalnessj, — not being able to speak (even when one ought to speak) 
through bashfulness. [According to F. E. Hall (Dahrdpa, preface, p. 20) mhrita m the 
SdUtya^darpana hinoovrect for vihrita. The BUsU^bMslianah^^ vihnta. The Basika^pnyd 
(videposf^ No. 13) has vihita,'] 

(3) Vildm-hdva, Hutter of delight, — that peculiarity in the action of the eyes, in 
speaking, or in motion, which is caused by love. 

(4) Lalita-Mva, Voluptuous gracefulness, — the graceful disposition of the ornaments 

Upon the limbs. 

(5) ViehchUtU-hdva, Simplicity in dress, — the employment of few ornaments on any 

particular occasion. 

(6) Vibhrama-hdm, Kuster, — the application of ornaments to the wrong places, through 

hurry arising from delight* 

(7) KilaUnaMta-Mva, Hysterical delight, — the commingling of anger, joy, desire and 
alarm 

(8) Kutlamiia-Um, Affected repulse of eudearmeuts, — where, though enraptured by 

caresses, she displays the reverse* 
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(9-) Uoildyita-Uva, Mute mvoluntary expressions of affection,— as when a heroine 
involnntarily stretches herself or yawns at hearing her lored one talked about. 

nO'l Vtvv&ha-Mva, Affectation of indifference, — when, through haughtiness, respeot is 
not shewn to the beloved on his arrival, but, on the contrary, anger is displayed, and words 
unpleasiiig to his ears are expressed 

K^sava-dasa (Rsailca-priyd, VI. 15) gives the 


[Some authors 
following 


add other Mvas, e, g., 


viblirama vikita vilfi-sa I 
Icalii vivv6ka prahdia il 32a \\ 

hdd'hAdhiJca balm lima I 
va'inata kavi kavi^rdva U 32b It 


lil^ lalita mada 
Kilakikckita viksbipti atu 
]vrnttA.yita sii%u kuttamita 
Apani apani buddhi hala 

The following are those not already mentioned 

(.11) Hm-Uva, Wantonness, when the heroine, nnder the influence of love, forgets her 

modesty. Arrogance, arising from love. [The Basika-pvjd gives, as an example, 

.„irl whowasi«paWa mdm-rr^ada ollaU, drunk with the arrogance of her beauty and 

her piide.] Eashfulness, the suppression of the sentiments of the heart through 

modesty. The 028 ) calls this See note, «»fc, No. 2. 

(14) Vihhi'pti, this is an imaginary Sanskrit form of the presumed Prakrit word 
vicholihitti. The St Petersburg dictionary derives viehahMUi from 

(151 The Bddha-Uoa or bddhaka-h&va, Indicating, when a hero or heroine makes com- 
munications by private signs or by a riddle, as when the gift of a withered lotus signifies the 

condition of the giver’s heart. 

(16) The ldla.cAatid,iU (249) adds a tapana-hftva, a mngdha-Mva and a vikshSpa, 
kftva.l 

rPATTf.. 


Dasa vlraha h% dakd varnana. 
J^aina mlU mana-hu* mihjau 


Ckiuta jdt% na hinn mile 
Sumirana rasa satfiy6gci Lau 
Kat ati7ahatipiya-guix&-lLB,tliQ>nQ, 

Bmu samujliai lachim bald utliai 
Delia ghaiati, tana md‘ hadJiati 
Tiya-surati muiati bhai 
So Icaliiyav unmadaja/ia* 

[LaksJiam kaii, nava-U haliyau 
Marapa sahita dasa han gaiiyau 

Translation. 


mlUhe Itaii abkil^ska I 
yahia kiye-hd Idkha 11 83 II 

Icari hari led usdsa \ 
manamdiSga nddsa 11 34 H 

Icahiyai' idlii pral^lpa I 
mrahavj^dhisantdfa [\ 36 {} 

7ia^ ja(Jatfi- saba gdta I 

sudhi biidhi hmu ^iisijdta U 36 II 

bhdsM-bMsJia^a iiidhi | 

apara havUa^ia clidhi 11 36a II J 


The (fame oi) ten condztio7is o/Love in Separation. 

rCf . Bdhitya^darpana, 211 and Srihgdra, Love, is of two kinds, Love in Union (samhMga 
samuoaa) and Love in Separation {%%raha or vipralambka). The former (S,-(l, 225) is when 
two loveL, mutually enamoured, are engaged m looking on one another, touching one another, 
etc The latter is of four kinds, according as the Love in Separation consists in (1) Affection 
arising before the parties actually meet, through having heard of or seen one another (ptrva- 
ritfia) (2) Indignation or Lovers’ quarrels (mfi^na), (3) the Separation of the Lovers in different 
countries (pravftsa), the Death of one of the Lovers (karupA)% The ten conditions of love ia 
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separation (Lnua-dasa, oi „nahu-dam) a.e tliose inontioned below The Sdlniya-dinpcma confines 
them, tor no ven jalul reason, to the case ot atfection arising before the parties acfnallj meet 
but the Ua.Im.ihushn>a,^ more reasonably, mahes them applicable to all kinds of sopaiation 
As will bo soon, Hio I’Jia.kiUInhhum omits the tenth condition usually given by other authors, 
mi , Death. In this if, is light. The Sdhiija-daipaiia itself admits (215) that it is not properlv 
described as a condition of unhappy love as it causes the de.stiuction of flavour (laia). But n 
may be described as l.aving nearly taken place or a.s being mentally wished for. It may also he 
described, it theie is lo bo, at no distant date, a rcstoiation to life ] 

(1) Longing, — when, the eyes liaving met, the souls have also aeumied a 

longing for a (bodil) ) meeting, 

(2) Chrtija, Anxioty^ it depaits not, tiiougli a Imndred thousand ciffoitsare made, till 
meeting is elTected. 

(3) SMciuitia or smriti, K-eininisceiice, — as she remembers the joj of Love in Union, 
she heaves coiitiimal siglis. 

(4) Gma^lailamu or gima-varnana, ~ the Mentioning of the qualities of the beloved 
one* 


(5) IJtJvnja, Agitation, 

(6) Praluj)a, Delirium, 

(7) Sickness, - 
in separation incrcuHcs* 

(8) Jadatd, Stupefaction, 
like a statue. 


• wliicli fills her soid with de;]cction. 

- when she prattles without meaning* 

when the form wastes aAvav, while in the body the fever of 

■ when tlic whole fonn (of the heio or heroine) becomes ngirl 


(9) IT'imdda, Derangement, — * when night passes without memory or mteihgence 
[(10) (Flora the LhhhmMi-laumud^) i¥a? temt or mriti, Death. Only nine conditioiw 
are mentioned in the I JiUbhiUbJahhivta^ but other authors add this, as a tenth , — see above. 1 


Text. 

Kasa our ISlIidyl Bhcrta vaimita. 


Basa, fermgdra so hdsya puui 
Vira fohaya bibhatsa hah% 
Ball hdsi e/ u &6ka puuL 
Ifinda vismaya at ha yaha 
[ J t h a I (th (i chai ra n ? 
lid pi bhdsa Jo Uinta h'.t 


karuna raudrahiyfki i 
adbhuta fetota w' ii 37 n 
kr6dha uchhaha bhiti \ 
sthkyi hMYSi, piatih II 38 u 
$km mva suMa hhdni \ 
mvYt^dBhi so jdni || 38a ll ] 


Translation. 

The Tlavuuis and f heir rolalioe Underlying Emoiwn^, 

[Of, 20h^‘200 and ff. An Underlying Emotion or underlying senthnerd 

{stJtdyi bhdia) may be described as the ultimate ground-basrs of a poetic work it is ‘The per- 
manent lunidiiion, which, running through the other conditions like the thread of a garland i- 
not overpowered by them but only reinforced Thus, in the play of Mdlaii and Mddhava, the 
Underlying Emotion is Love, iii the Natahi MMaha it m Mirth , lu the Rdmdijam^ Sorrow , and 
in the Mahdhhdraia, Quietism ’ There are eight (some say uiiie) of these Underlying Emotions 
and each occasions the existence of a corresponding Taste or Flavour (rasa), excited ni the mind 
of the person who reads or hoars the poem. A Flavour hoars much the same relation to its. 
Underlying Eniotion that an effect does to a cause It is the psychic condition produced in it e 
mind of the hearer by the Underlying Emotion aided by the excitants, the ensuants and It.e 
accessories (see below) Rasa is frequently rendered by the wmrd * style/ a translation which 
without being accurate is convenient. The following aio the eight (or nine) Tlndeidytug 
Emotions, wdth their respective Flavours.] 
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[Bacli Flavour has a fancied colour attributed to it, and lias also a piesiding deity. 
,ire given m the 3rd and 4th columns of the accompanying table.] 


CTndei lying Emotion 
bhflva) 

Coiresponding Flavoui or 
Style (».Tsa\ 

[Colour ] 

[Pi efeidiug Deity j 

(1) Eafi, Love, or De- 
sire 

'S rutgd') a-rasUy The 

Erotic Flavour. 

['idydmaj Uaik-coloured 

[Vishiui. 

(■2) Ildsa, Mir til 

JEdsya'-'t asa, The Comic 
Flavour. 

'Sveta, Willie .. 

Pramatlia, the 
tendant,s of &\a. 

(3j 'Soha, Sorrow 

Karma asU) The 

Pathetic Flavour. 

Kapota-vetf fja, Dove- 

eoloiiied. 

Yam a, the God 
Death. 

t4j Krodha, Resent- 

ment. 

Raudta-iasa, The 

Furious Flavoui 

Raida, Red 

Riidra. 

1 5) Uisdha, Magnani- 
mity 

Yha-7a&a> The Heroic 
Flavour. 

Hi/tia-vamur, (ilold- 

colou red. 

Mali end ra. 

(6) Bh'ti or bhaya, 
Fear. 

Bhaydnaka-i asa^ The 
Terrible Flavour. 

Knsltna, Bl.ick 

Kala, Death. 

I?l Nindd or jugupsa, 
Disgust, 

Bibhafsa rasa, The 

Disgustful Flavour. 

Nila, Dark bhu^ 

Mahakiila, a fuim 
8iva. 

(8) Ytsmayai Surprise. 

' Adbimla-'iasa, The 

1 Marvellous Fla\ our. 

PH a, Velh*u ... 

A Gandlmrva. 

(9) [Some authors, as 
indicated in the 
verse in brackets, 
add a 9th hama 
ornin^eda, Quiet- 
ism.] 

iSdnta-iasa, The] 

j Quietistic Flavour j 

1 i 

t i 

1 i 

1 * 

Kara} ana. 1 

1 


[The nature of most of these l^lavours is explained by their names As explained abo’vo, ibf 
Brotic Flavour is of two kinds. Love in Separation (urahu or 'viprahmhhu), and Love in Union 
{smkbhoga ov samyoga). For further sub-divisions, see note to \v. 33 and ff With regard to 
rhe Heroic Style, it may be noted that there arc four kinds of Heroes (1) d&na-vira, the hexo 
of liberality, (2) dharma-vlra, the hero of duty, (o) d.ay§.-vira, the hero of benevolence, and 
(4) yuddka-vira, the hero of war. Examples of these four are (1) Parasu-rania, who gave awa^ 
the whole world withont affectation, (2) Yndhishthira, (3) diinutaiahana,*'* and (4) Rama- 
chandra. Quietism is the knowledge of the vanity of all things, by reason of their being but 
temporary manifestations of the Supreme Spirit-.] 


Text. 

Yibhdoa-an ubhdoa-vi/dbhichdHhhava' vurnumts 


Jo lasa hn'Myati Jcaral 
iSM amibMvayd npaja'i 
Alambana dlambi rasa 
Nau-hu rasa me' sameha) at 


NirvSda-i, garva, 

Dainya, asCiya, mpityu, mada, 
Akriti-g6pana, chapalata, 

Vrida, jadata, barsba, dbriti 
Utkantha, nidra, svapana, 
Vyadbi, amarsha, vitarka, smyiti, 
Iti Bkava-havadi-varisiaiia-nama 


ixddipana ha hi sot \ 
utsa hau amibhava hot p 89 H 
jd mi* rahai handle \ 
fi vibhiehari-5// rthi li 40 n 
chinta, m6b.a, vishada \ 
aiasya, ferama, unmada ii 41 }| 
apasmara, bbaya, glam \ 
mati, av0ga \\ 42 II 

bddba, ugrata hhdi i 
i tai'lisa gindi It 43 It 
tritiyab prakasab it 3 n 


® He outsboae Prometlieus, in a<=;kiiig a hungry vulture who had stopped eatmg, not if» dewjyt <*11 Ins icooant 
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Translation. 

lUxcitaniSi EnsuanfSy and Accpssoues. 

[Tliafc wliicli awakens any one of the niiie fiavonrs (jasa), as its exciting cause, is called ao 
Excitant (yiblidva) (^Su/ittyci-dcLJ pcitia, 61 and if.) ] 

[This IS of two kinds, according as it is Essential or Enhancing.] [In the followiiig 
translation tlie order of tlto original is sliglitly altered ] 

An Essential Excitant (dlambana-vibham) is one on wliicli tlie flavour is absoluteh 
dependent. [That is to say, it is such a material and necessary ingredient of the flavour as the 
kero or the heroine, without which the flavour would not be eicited.] ISuhitija-darpana, 63.] 

The Enhancing Excitants (^udLUpana-vibhdva) are those which enhance the flavour. [Such 
as the gestures, beauty, decorations and the like of one of the principal characters {or Essential 
Excitants, dlambam-vibUm), or places, times, the moon, sandal-ointment, the voice of the 
cuckoo, the hum of bees, and the like.] iSdhitya<JaipM\a, 160, 161.] 

That which is produced, on the perception of a flavour occurring, is called an Ensuant 
{annbhdva). [SdhUya-darpana, 162. ‘ That which, displaying an external condition occasioned 

hvits appropriate causes, inordinary life ranks as an effect is called, in Poetry and 

the Erama, an Ensuant.’] [The most important Bnsuants are the eight Involuntary Expressions 
of Emotion hdttvika bhdm), already described (v. 25). Other Eusuants may be such as flnste. , 
or pining. Again, Rama seeing SitA m the moonlight fell in love with her, and m consequence 
made an involuntary motion. HereSitAis the Essential Excitant of the flavour oi love he 
moonlight is Its Eiihaiioiiig Excitant, and the involuntary motion is theEnsnaut or effect of the 
iove so excited.] 

An Accessory Emotion (vyalMchhUUva) is that which goes along with (or co-operates 
with) (any one of the Underlying Emotions. Hhlyi-bhduu), which form the foundations of the 
Bine flavours (rasa), 

TTlie word used for ■ goes along with,’ mhVLim.', gives use to another name for this kind 
of emotion, viz., sanichari-bhava, which is very often met m commentaiies.] 

[Cf. mihia-da,pana, 16« and ff. Take, for example, Love as the Underlying Bmotion. 
and Llf-disparagemenl (afrrerfu). as an Accessoiy, inasmuch as it tends in the same diieot 
as love, whether obviously or not, while it i.s quite distinct from li.] 

These Accessory Emotions aro thirty-three in iinmbei, eu. 

(1) Nvrveda, Self-disparagement. 

(2) ’hSahlm, Apprehension or Anticipation of Evil. 

(3) Um-va, Arrogance. [Ansiiig from lalonr, heauij, leanimg, ° ^ 

the like, and leading to acts of disresi.oct, coquettish displays of the poison, immodesty, etc.] 

(4) Ghmtd, Painful Reflection. [Meditation arising from the imn-possession of a belovei 

(h) Mbha, Distraction. [ Pcrplexitx arising from fear, grief, impetnositi oi panifn! 

lec^^llection.] ^ i 

(6) VisMda, Despondency. [Boss of vigour arising from absence o expe itn s 

tmpeadmg calamity.] 

(7) Vainya, Depression [Arising from misfortune ] ^ 

(8) AsSyd, Envy, [Impatience of another’s merits, arising fiom pn e J 

do) LAo.»bl»l...o«o.rfu™ 

(11) Alasya, Indolence. [Aversion from movement, caused by atigue, piegnancy. 
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(12) Wearmess. [Eatigue amiag from ludulgeuoe, travel etc] 

(18) HiiinflcZa, Derangement. [A confasmn of tliouglit, arising from love, gnef, fear m 
tfae like.] 

(14) Akriti-cjopana, Dissembling. [The hiding of appearancts of ]o>, etc., caused 
by fear, dignified impoitance, modesty or the like The Sdhitija-dat puna calls tins avahit. 

(15) Chajialatd, XInstQ 2 idmes&, [InsiabiW}’ arising from envy, n\oisioii, d<'sirc or the 
like ] 

(16) Dementedness [A clistnibance of ilie inmd iK-cnHont'd by the infc 
enee of one of tlie pkuets or tlie like.] 

(17) Phaya, Alarm. [Tlie SdJutija-darpami calls tluvS tr^sa.] 

(18) Ghhiu Debility. [Eesnlting iioin enjo} ineni, laiigue, luin^io and llio like.] 

(19) V'ndd, Sbame. 

(20) Jadatct, Stupefaction. [Incapacity for action, occtusioiicd, foi example, by seeing' 
or healing anytlmig extremely agreeable or disagreeable, vvbicb jooduces miwinknig eyes, 
silence and tlie like.] 

(21) HaoshO) Joy. [Mental complacency on the attainment of a desired object.] 

(22) Bhnti, Equanimity. [Complete conienimeni. j 

(23) Math Resolve. [Making up one’s mind.] 

(24) Avega, Elurry. 

(25) jjaanihd, Longing. [Impatience of the lapse of time, caiind by tie non-attaininent 
of a desiied object. The Sdlniy n-dai pafui calls tins aiitsukya.] 

(26) Ididid^ Drowsiness. 

(27) SvapnO) Dreaming. 

(28) BSdha, Awaking. [The Sdhiyo-dmpu'iia calls tins vib6dha.] 

(29) JJgrafd, Sternness. [The harshness which aiises from rude \ a lour, or fiom 
another’s offences.] 

(30) Vyudht, Sickness. 

(31) s/^a, Impatience of Opposition. [A determinatioii or purpubc occasioned h} 
i ensure, abuse, disiespect or the like J 

(32) Debate. [Disenssiou jnsing from doubt, ] 

(33) Recollection. 

[Concluding Remarks.] 

[Vdlyam i aMtmaham kdvyaniy ‘ Poetiy is a sentence, the soul whereof is tUivonr Such is 
the definition of poetry given by the and the ])reM*iii leeturt* deals with this 

fjnestion of flavour and its concomitants. As the aiiaimement iii the Jihdshd-lhuhhana is not 
very regular, a brief of the contents w ill noi be amiss, fl'he ionndation of all poetKal 
Flavour \^}ni.a) is Emotion {hlidva), A poetical woik has one of the ho-(*alU'd TJnderlying 
Emotions (stJuh/i-hluiva) as its basis, and this forms the foundation of the Flavour (or Psychic 
condition produced in the he.uer) which forms its distinguishing featiue. Due poirn maybe 
ilistmguislied by the Erotic Flavour, and the Emotion on which it is founded will be Loye. 
Another may be distinguished by the Heroic Flavour, and its motive Emotion w dl be Alagna- 
n unity Bo also for oilier flavours. 

Each flavour mint have one or inoie Excitants Utbhdm^ (ihanhana -! udd>p(ni(h vv. 3^, 40), 
lond may have one or more Ensuants (anubhdva, v. 39), iuiduding Involuntary ExpresBions 
of Emotion^ sdttvika-bluway v. 25) and Accessory Emotions if^yabkichdf’i blidiHi, vv. 40 
and ff ). 
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The Sultitya-iJa'i^una gi ves examples of each of these for each flavour, and the following 
table IS an abstiact of them, which will make the matter clear, — 


5*lai?our 

Examples of Excitants 

Examples of Acces- 
sory Emotions 
{vyahhtchdi i bliuva) 

Examples of 
Ensuants {ami~ 
hhdua)» 

Essential 

bilamham) 

Enhancing 

{uddipana) 

L Erotic {h'ui'- 
(jam)* 

The lieroevS and 
heroines. 

The mooiij sandal- 
ointment, hum 
of bees, etc. 

vSucli as self-dis- 
paragement, etc. 
Any of those men- 
tioned m 41 ft., 
except death (9), 
indolence (11), 

sternness (29). 

Motions of the eye- 
brows, sideglancesj 
etc. 

2. OomxQQidhya) 

The thing laugh- 
ed at. 

The gestures, 
form, speech, 
etc., of the 
thing laughed 
at. 

Indolence (11), dis- 
sembling (14), 

drowsiness (25), 
etc. 

Closing of the eyes, 
smiling, laughter, 
etc. 

S. Patlietic {la- 
rund). 

\ 

The obiect sor- 
10 wed for. 

E. when the 

dead body of 
the loved one 

1 IS being burn- 
ed. 

1 

Self-disparagement 
(1), distraction (5), 
dementedness (16) 
debility (18), sick- 
ness (30), and the 
like. 

Cursing of ones 
destiny, falling on 
the ground, wail- 
ing, changes of 
colour, sighs, sobs, 
stupefaction, rav- 
ing, and the like. 

4 Furious a «- 
iba). 

An enemy. 

The behaviour of 
the enemy and 
description of 
the combats. 

• Distraction (5), in- 
1 toxication (10)’ 

: flurry (24), im- 

patience (31), and; 
the like. 

Knitting of the 
brows, biting of 
the lips, swelling 
of the arms, threa- 
tening gestures, 
reviling, angry 

looks, etc. 

5, Heroic 

. Persons that are 
to be conquered, 
etc. 

! The behaviour 
, of the persons 
to be conquer- 
ed, etc. 

Equanimity (22), 
resolve (23), debate 

(32) , recollection 

(33) , and the like. 

The seeking of allies, 
etc 

6 Terrible (bha- 
ymaka)» 

- That by which 
fear is produc- 
ed. 

, The fierce ges- 
tures, etc., Oi 
that which pro 
duces fear. 

- Apprehension (2). 

[ depression (7), 

- death (9), demen- 
tedness (16), de- 
bility (18), flurry 
(24), and the like. 

Changes of colour 
and speaking with 
. a stammering tone, 

. famtings, perspira- 
tion, horripilation, 
trembling, looking 
in every direction* 
etc 
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Plavoiir. 

Examples of Exeitants. 

Examples of Acces- 
sory Emotions 
{'vyahhicJuitt hhdva) 

Examples of 
En&nants 
hhdva) 

Essential 

{dlamhana). 

Enhancing 

{ucldi^ana)* 

7. Disgustful 
(Mhhatsa). 

Stinking flesli 
fibre and fat, 
and tbe like. 

Presence of 

•worms, etc. 

1 

1 

Distract ion (5), death 
(0), denicntedncss 
(lb), Hurry (24), 
sickness (30), etc 

j Spitting, averting 
of the face, rlos- 
ing of the eyes, 
etc. 

8. MarYcllous 
(adbhuta). 

Any supeniaiu- 
ral thing. 

The greatness of 
the qualities of 
the supernatu- 
ral thing. 

doy (21), flurry (24), 
debate (32), and 
the like. 

Stupefaction, per- 
spiration, liorripi- 
Ipition, stammer- 
ing speech, agita- 
tion, wide opening 
of the eyes, etc. 

9. Quietistic 
{Santa)* 

Either the emp- 
tiness and \aiii- 
ty of all thin gb 
by leason of 
their not being 
lasting, or God 
(the only entity 
in the opinion 
of the quietist). 

Holy hermitages, 
sacred places, 
places of pil- 
grimage, pleas- 
ant groves, and 
the like. 

Self-clispai ageinent 

(ij) )<'y (-1). 

resolve (2.H), recol- 
lection (33), etc. 

1 

! 

! 

i 

i 

1 

llornpilabon, .:te. 


[The translation of the word blidva has jn-esentcd soiao djfliifulty. It ocenrs m the 
phrases vi-bhdva, stliayi bhdua, vyabhcMii bMoa, aitn.bhuva, and uttlriha bhdua A perfect 
translation -would render it m each case hy the same Enghsli -word, but this is impossible, for 
the Sanskut -woid comprehends not only feelings and luental slates, but also conditions of the 
body. I have follo-wed tlie translation of the Suhihja-darpana in traiislatuig vi-bhiiva by 
‘ excitant.’ Literally, it means that by -which the mental or bodily state, s (bbdva) o^f the heroes or 
spectators are altered (vi bhdvayanti). So also 1 have translated anu-hhdea by ‘oii.snant.’ In the 
remaining three phrases I have adopted the word ‘emotion ’ as the iioai-cst eijiavalent, It suits 
well the meaning of sthdyl hhdva, and vyahhichdti bhdva being the oonvorKe, the same English 
word must necessarily bo nsed in each case. The tran.s]atiou of the Suhitya-daipima some- 
times renders the former by ‘ permanent condition’ and sometimes by ‘permanent mood ’ 
StMyin certainly does mean ‘constant,’ or ‘permanent,’ in opposition to wjabhebd, in, ‘change- 
able,’ but the use of the -word ‘ permanent ’ seems to me to bo awkward, and I have adopted 
the -word ‘underlying’ which, while not being a literal translation, accords well with the 
definition. In sdttuka bltdva, bhdva does not mean ‘ emotion,’ but ‘ expression of emotion.’] 
TSnd of the Third Teciure, trditled the Emotions and other Constituents of FI avow , 

(To be continued^ 


NOTE ON PBOl’lSSOR JACOBI’S AGE OP THE VEEA AND ON 
PBOEESSOE TILAK’S ORION. 
by G BUHLEE, Ph D , LB.D , C.I E. 

As peculiar eiicnmstances have made me acquainted with the genesis of Iho important 
chronological publications of Profs. Jacobi and Bal ©. THak, who both, and partly with the 
help of the same arguments, claim a high antiquity for the beginning of the Indo-Aryan 
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cmlisJatiOBj I consider it desirable that I should state publicly what I know of the matter 
The news that there ii\cie statements iii'V'edio works, calculated to upset the pievaihng tlieoiies 
rey’ardmg the age of the Veda* fiisb came to me through Eh'of. Jacobi When, at the end 
of our summer term of 1892, I staited on a journey to England, I stopped on July 23rd for a 
few hours at Bonn ni oidcr to call on the former companion of my tiavmls^ who had so mate- 
iially lightened the tcdiousness of my Tour in the Rajpiiiana Desert duiing the winter of 
1873-4 and had so officioutly assisted me in exploring the libraries of Je^alniir and Bikanir. 
In the course of our conversation Prof Jacobi mentioned his explanation of Jl^gveda VII 
103, 9, and called my attoiitioii to tliesignificcuice of the statements m the Bnthmava? regaidiiig 
tlie beginning and the end of the year as well as legarding the begimiiiig of the tlnee 
‘seasons. The last point mteiesied me greatly, as I had shortly before treated of the 
« hdtw'mdsy(i% or three seasons of four months each, in connexion with the Pi]lar Edicts ot 
Asoka, and had again studied Prof. A, Webei’s iiuly ‘'classical treatise” on the 
Nakshatias. We had a long talk on the impoitance of the indications that the so-called 
Kpttika series was not the oldest arrangement of the NakrJiatx’as, known to the Hindus, and 1 
eoBO'iatnlated Prof. Jacobi on Ins discoveries •which, lie told me, would be made public in 
the Fesischufl on tbe occasion of Piof. von Rotli’s jubilee 

Six weekp later tbo Committee of the Ninth International Oiieiital Congress sent to me the 


AIS of Pi of. Tilak’s Ortuii with the request that I would give my opinion on the advisability of 
its being printed lu the Transactions To my surprise I found that bis fie’vys veiy closely agreed 
With those expressed to mo by Pi of. Jacobi, and that bo quoted some of those very passages to 
which Prof. Jacobi bad colled my attention. Though it was impossible for me to agree wnth 
Prof Tilak about all bis details, I nevertbclcss recoumieiided that Ins work should be printed in 
its entirety, as I believed that ho had made an important discQvery, which bad also been made 
independently by Piof Jacobi. Want of iunds pievonted the Committee from carrying out 
my recommondaiion, and Hie Ti ansaclions of the Oongi ess contain only an abstract of the volume. 
Some tune after my return to Vienna in October, I received from Prof. Tiiak two copies of 
the printed abstracts. Om' of tbem J sent to Piof. Jacobi iow^arcls the end of December, and 
it was then only tlmt I acqimmted him wntli Prof. Tilak’s discoveries and the submission of 
Ips largo work to the Oriental Congress Under tbe circumstances the honour of having found 
this new method of utilising 1 ho astronomical facts, mentioned in Vedic literatuie, belongs to 
]h‘of.s Jacobi and Tda,k conjointly, thoiigb tbe latter has published his results earlier, and 
Hiough, as 1 have learned from a private letter of Ins, he has been giadua|Iy working out hm 
Iboories for several years. The chax'acter of the two publications shows also clearly tliat the 
hvo gentlemen have woiked independently of eac*h other. 

With respect totlieir new theory I can only say iliat in my opinion they have made good 
their main proposition, the Kpttikfi-series is not the oldest aiTaiigement of the Nak^ 

Hiatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once bad an older one, which placed Mngasiras 
at the vernal equinox, If i-his proposition has not been proved matbomatically, it has at least 
been made probable so probable that it may be used as the foundation for a future oiironology 
of tbe so-called Vedic period of India. The chief arguments, contained both in Prof. Jacohi » 


paper and ni Prof. Tilak’s Otion, appear to me the following 

While the arrangement of the Nakshatras according to the places the winter 

solstice in the month of Magha, the vernal equinox in Vaisukha, thesummci solstice in bravaua and 
ihe autumnal equinox in Karttika, there are a number of passages in Vedic x^oiks which contain 
contradictory statements. The well-known passages from the Tenttmtja SamlnUi, as well as from 
the KausMlahl and Fafwhavmka Buihmams, to wbicli Piof. TMak, p. 67 adds one from 

the llnfAnuna, and to which others mi ght be added from the 

bm bum do %i) two days or one day earlier Ihe reapon is, as -n 

Iho sacred ero kd that .t will be lort. m ca«e .t todled on tho fire* day of the year. 
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tiie fullmoou luglit of Pkalguiia to be “the moutli of the ^ear*’^ Moico\cr, another pabsage of 
thki Taitht^ija Samhita ahsoita that Uttara Plialgmix is the fust nig lit ot the year and Piirva 
Piiaiouui IS the last, which asscifcions are repeated in figarativ’o language by the author of 
the Kausliitaki Biflhrnaiu. Prom the first set of ufciorancos both Pith.. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak 
inter, as has been done b} others before them, that in the Vedic tunes a yeai, begimimg 
■with the fall moon of Plullguna, was used, and Piof Jacobi alone points out tiuit the second 
set of statements permits the inference that there was also a second jeur, beginning exactly si\ 
inoiitlis later m Pianshthapada or Bhadrapada.^ 

The same scholar shews faitlier that a ihird loclconing began with the month of Marga- 
feirsliai which in the d rihy a SutHt^ iind iii ’Piinm/a Chmmnat is c.illed Agiahayapa or Agraha- 
^sauika ‘belonging to the beginning of the ycai Thus tlicie are for the Vedic tunes three 
jears, a Phalguna-jmar, six months later a ]hatishthapada-}ear, and agaui three months 
later a Margasirsha-year. Such a \ariety ot beginnings is, aecoiding to Piof Jacobi, not 
sill prising, as the Hindus used m historical times and still use \arious initial days for then 
leckoning, sometimes two or tliiee in the same piovince. fn order to shew the force of this 
argument more fnllT> I may add, that in historical India the year began, or begins, with not 
less than seven dih-ciont months, (1) Chaibra, (2) Vais.ikha, (3) Ashhlha, (4) Bhadiapada, 
(5) Abvuia, (C) Karttika and (7) Margasiislm, while a begunuiig wiUi Jdialgiuia has been pioved 
for Oejlon by Piof. Kein {Der BvddhMnnb^ Yol II. p. 2G3 )‘^ The first thieo beginnings, 
as well as the filth and sixth, aie known from the works of asironomers ;uid from inscriptions. 
The fourth is expressly mentioned by Boiuni, Judia, Vol. 31. p. 8,“^ and so is the seventh, winch, 
in his times, was used in various provinces of Northern and Noi th-Wosterii India. Its occiuTenoe 
IS also vouched for by the Bhagauadi/diU X. 35, by ]\lahdbhd i aia, XJJl. lOG, 11 if. (as Prof. 
Jacobi points out to me), and by the Amaihvsha, This is just wliat might be expeciediu a large 
country like India, winch was cut up into numerous jioliMcal and oiher divisions. Bat it seems 
to me that in the Vedic works there are other uidicutioiis, such as the contradictory sfcateraeiitv« 
regarding the number of the seasons, shewing that the ri'ckoiung of time even m the most 
early period was by no means uinform and that various ojniuous legarding astiouomical matteia 
prevailed. 

The question, which now arises, is ivhat the astronomical position of the Naksliatras was, 
according to which the tliree initial months of these Vedic years were named. Do tlieso }ears 
belong to the peuod when the coluie of Llie eipunoxes jiashcd t.hrough Kritiikii and Visakha and 
that ot the solstices through Alugha and Sravand F Or do they belong to an earlier time, when 
the col are of the solstices went through Uttara Phalgnni and Pfirva Bhadrapadfi and that of 
the equinoxes through Mfigasiras and Mula F In oilier words do they belong to the time, when 
the senes of the Nakshatras, counting from that at the veinal equinox, began wuth ICiittikii, 
or from the period when Mpgabiras occupied that position F 

Both scholars decide for the latter asBumpiioii, hut on gi ounds which partly differ. In 
stating those, I venture to arrange those among them, which ajipear to me particulaily valuable, 
m my owui way, and to somewhat expand them. 

An d p?jon‘ argument for Piofs. Jacobds and Tilak’s views ns, that it gives a rational 
explanation, why the ancient Hindus began their years with these thiee months. If the winter 

2 Tlie eiiUmeiatiou of the montlw iu the Pan-mliia No. 5? of the Aikar^anetlcihvgimt aet Prof. Weber states 
{Die vedmhen NachntMen von don Nakshairast, 11. -g 834, Note 2), with ^idiva'^a, and piovcH the uho of a \ arshA-year 
for the period, when according to tlio KuttikA-sones tho aummer aoDtioc foil ux Maj^ha, ['Dm Jama JamImJtvo.. 
:gannaiii likewise g-ives Sfwana as the first month, see Webor, hijischa Hindi en, Vol. XVI. p 415. -- Jacobi ] 

® Professor Tilak (Onon, p 79) eorabats the idea that the ilmdus ever bog'an the year with this month, but 
addaees valuable evidence (also mentioned in Prof. Webei’s essay quoted aboro) for the fact, winch i» clearly 
stated by B&runu 

* Ootupara also Kdmasdtra, p 89, 1 9 [H Jacobi ] 

5 Oae of my Pandits in Surat, I forgot which of them, told me that some Brahmans stxU began the year with 
Bliddrapada 
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solstice fell in Pbalgnna, the vernal equinox in Jjaishtha, the summer solstice m Praushthapada 
and the autumnal equinox in Margasirslia, it -would be a peifectly rational proceeding to begin 
countino* with any one of them. And it is conceivable that different schools of priests or 
of astronomers might decide for starting each with a different one of these four months, and 
mio’ht select respectively Hima, Yasanta, Yarsha or Sarad years. With the Knttika-series 
the beginnings are not as easily intelligible. Eor with that, Phalguna and Praushthapada 
are the second months of each Ayana, and Margasiisha lies one month behind the autumnal 
equinox. A good reason for the selection of the second months as initial points of reckoning 
seems difficult to imagine. 

Secondly, as both Pi of. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak point out, with the winter solstice 
in Purva Bhadrapadji the first Nakshatra alter the autumnal equinox is Mula or MuLi, 
and if one begins to count from this, as must be done with a Margasii sha year, the last will be 
Jyeshtlffi. The etymological meaning of Mula, “ root,” would agree with its being taken as 
the first constellation of the 'Sarad -year, and so would that of its older name Yichritau “the 
separators.’' In hhe manner the name JySshtha, “ the oldest,” would be suitable for the 
last Nakshatra of the year. With any other arrangement the names remain inexplicable. 


Thirdly, several rules connected with sacred matters indicate that in ancient times the 
month of Praushthapada or Bliadrapada was that m which the summer solstice fell. 

(1) The importance of one set of such rules, those regarding the date of the Upakarana, 
or opening of the animal term of study, has struck both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak. 
The chief time for study was in ancient India the rainy season. Eor during the Monsoon 
out-door life necessarily ceases, and people are forced to seek their occupation in the narrowest 
circle, their houses or their villages. Consequently the Onhya and JDharma Sutras state not 
rarely that the solemn opening of the annual term happens “ on the appearance of the herbs,” 
j e. in the first days of the Monsoon, when after the first heavy fall of ram the new vegetation 
surings up as if by magic. The Monsoon bursts all over the Uttarapatha, and in a large portion 
of the Dahshiiiapatha, exactly, or almost exactly, at the summer solstice. It is only on the 
Malabar coast and in the Karnalik that the beginning of the rams falls a month earlier and a break 
comes iiist about the summer solstice,* while the eastern coast of the Dekhan, whmh is under 
the influence of the Bast-Monsoon, shews altogether difierent meteorological conditions. 

Under the circumstances stated the “ appearance of the herbs ” mentioned by the Sutras, 
must fall in a month, corrospoudmg in part with our month of June^ Actually the ^cred 
treohses referred to. as well as the metrical Smritis name three different months. All of 
Sm wi’th one exception^ state that the toll moon of ^Si-avana, or its Hasta-day, is most suitable 
for tbe Upakarana, and the modern substitute for the latter, the so-called Sravani, or aunual 
‘Lwl of «,e ..0.4 .tana » tall porformed m SrS.ta., Aooori..g to th. l.n....l« rootong 

a^'talVin'WollSOO.'ilooitbo vorn.1 .,..non Inj .t ot ne.rKi.takJ .na 
S'M4M“oa .1 the ..m.nor .ol.t.oe, U.o month ot Sri,.,., of oonree, molnd.ns the d., ,h.„ 
the^sun turns towards south and the beginmng of the rainy season. It is during this penod. ot 
tboit the Hindus kept the Krittika-senes even after it had become astronomically 
incorrect) possibly somewhat later, that the rule, fixing the Upakarana in SrUva^a. must have been 

settled. 

T ;n + +„ +ThA Tvmnth ot Sravana, five GriJiya and Bliarma Suiras, as well as the Mami- 

P,.n,h,h.p. d. „ » op..on.l ^n. for thocpikm... , 

. S» Mr. H. P Btaaord'. “ «< IM' !««.» Vol. HI, ta 

SumraaTy on tko summer rams, p 117ff 

I of &&vana. The date is an extraordinarily late one, because there was 

an intercalation of Chaitra. 
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Opfcional rules in Vedic worlds not rarely record ancient usages, -wliicli liad become obsolete, but 
wbicb the teachers did not like to omit on account of their sanctity. Hence the coii]ecture ttat 
this may be the case 'vvith the second date for the TJpakarana, readily suggests itself. 
And a passage from the Rdmdyana, adduced by Prof. Jacobi, according to which in the poet s 
time the Samavedms actually began their studies in Praushihapacla, confirms this yiew If tb© 
TJpakaraiia was once celebrated in Praushthapada, that month must have included the begmning 
of the rains and the summer solstice. The period when this was actually the case, lies 
about the year 4000 B. 0 , when the colure passed thiougb Uttara Phalgum and Piirva Bhadra- 
pada. and the Hakshatra of Mrigasiras occupied the place of Kiittika at the vernal equinox. 

The third month, in which the Upakarana may take place, is accoidmg to the Baudii^ana 
and Vaikhauasa Sutras, Ashadha, which duiung the period from 550 B C. to 550 A. D. included 
the summer solstice. It is possible that this rule was framed, wdien the Asvmi series of the 
Nakshatras had supplanted that begmning with Krittika Bui it is also possible that the authors 
of the two who were natives of Southern India, changed the date, because in their native 

country the Monsoon begins in the month preceding SrAv ana. For the question under consi- 
deration the passage of Baudhayana (Rhaima S{itra, I 12, 10) is of some interest, because it 
mentions, besides the new dale, the ancient one in ^^ravana, and thus confirms the interpretation 
put on the occurrence of the optional term in Praushthapada. 

(2) A second rule, which evidently places the month of Prauslithapada'Bhadrapaclaat the 
summer solstice and in the beginning of the laiiis, has been noticed by Prof. Jacobi alone, 
He points out that the Jamas, the most ancient heterodox sect of India, begin their Pajjiisan or 
Paryusliana on the fourth or fifth day of BhAdrapada, and that the Pajiusan marks the old 
term of the retreat of the Jama monks during the rainy season, All Indian ascetics, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, were and still are bound by their rales to put a htop to their wanderings 
during the Monsoon, and to devote the four rainy months to the study of their scriptures, to 
meditation, prayer and preaching, as the lules of tlieir order may require. The loss of the 
ancient Blnhshu iSfeas makes it impossible to determine when the Biahminical ascetics began 
their Yarsha. Only the bare fact that they kept it, is mentioned in the Dharma silh as of 
Gautama, HI. 13,® of Baudliayana, II. 11, 20, and of Yaikhanasa, III. G (beginning). But we 
are better off with respect to the heretical Bauddhas and Jamas. 

According to the Vinayapitaka^® the Bauddha monks began their vassa on tlie day after the 
full moon either of Ashadha or of Sravana. The second term, which the Bmldhists themselves 
call the later one, corresponds with the arrangement of the months according to the Krittika- 
series, and has no doubt been taken over from Brahmanical rules. The earher term may be an 
mnovation, mad© by the Bauddhas, because in the fifth century B. C., when their religion W’as 
founded, the Monsoon began no longer in Srfivana but in Abhllclha,^^ The Jaiiuis finally have also 
a double beginning of their Yiisavasa. According to the usual rules now in force the Ohatur- 
masa of the Jamas, the season in which laymen and monks are forinddon to stir beyond tlieir 
towns and villages, begins with the day after the full moon in Ashadha, Thus Yard ham ana’s, 
AcM7adma?sa7a, 31, 9, says — 

iTr% i 

fifrr h ^ n 

® In iny note to the tfanslation of this passage OWml JSooits of the East, Vol. 11. p 191) I have first stated 
ti at the ^ass«. of the Buddhi.st, which even in 1879 was still hehevod to be a peculiar Buddlh&t institution, 
only an imitation of a Brahmanical lulo 

See tbe passages m my note on Anoka’s Pillar Edict Y., EpifjTa%iliia Jiuhca, Vol. IT. p. 2GB, compare also 
Prof Kern’s, BxddliismuSi Yol Up 260. 

n Professor Kern, loc cii , proposes a different explanation, based on the assumption that Ashfujha was chosen 
according to the Ceylonese scheme of seasons But, as the Northern and the Southern Buddhists agree in pormitting 
the tassu to be begun in Ashadha, I think it more probable that the custom wafe an Indian one, started in Beliar, 
where the Monsoon sets in during the month of June, 
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«< j?iom ALirgasirslm mitil Asbudba tTae great sages midei take journeys in each montb, to 
Stop m one place is not suitable for tliem.” 

Hence tlie season of rest lasts from Southern Asbridba badi or Nortbern Siavana badi to 
ike middle of Krirttika,'^^ and in tbe Times of India Cal emla) for ISsS, the Cbaumasa of the 
SiAvaks is entered under Aslifidba-Sravana badi 1, corresponding witli July 23 ^3 Nevertlieless, 
tkere is the Pajjusan or Paryuslianl, wbicli begins, as the a states, one month and 

twenty days after tbe commencement of the Monsoon, on Bliadrapada sudi 5. And tbe 
Pajjusan, now frequently called a festival, is tbe true VaisliAvasa of the Jama monks* It 
espiessly receives tins nanie^^ and, like tbe Vassa of tbe Baiuldhas, it is the season for preael’- 

and devotional practices. It is obvious that here two different beginnings of tbe monsoon- 
retreat or Vassa have been fitted into one sjstem The later one dates from tbe time, 
\^ben in accordance with Mrigasirfls-series of Naksbatias, Bbadrapada was tbe month of 
the summer solstice and of the rains. The earlier one agiees with the arrangement ot 
the months according to the Asvini-serios And it is not astonishing that the Jamas 
should have preserved a enstom, based on this very ancient scheme of tbe year. Their 
traditional chronology places tbe death of their first historical prophet Parsva in the fiist half 
of the eio-hth century B C,, and, as will be shewn below, it is according to the nevest discoveries 
buddy probable that their sect really sprang up about that time. It is further not im- 
piobable, that in the eighth century B. C. the rules of the Brahmanical LVu&s/iw StUias may 
have piescnbod the boginmiig of the Varsha in Bhudiapada, jnst as a niimher of Gnhya and 
Idunma Huh as, even in later times, place the UpAkaiana m the same month. If that was 
so, the Jama teacheis natuially would copy the practice from their pieclecessors. 


B A third significant rule, -which is mentioned by Prof. Tilak alone, enjoins the 
performance of the holiest SrAddha m BliAdrapacla.ii The half of the year, during which the sun 
travels towards the south, is the Pitnyuna, the period sacied to the Manes, It is a matter, 
o/couise that the Manes must be connected with the beginning of this period, And we actually 
find that they are named as the tutelary deities of the Magha Nakshatra, which according to the 
Hntbika-series stands at the summer solstice. Moreover, several Bhauna Siihas contain a 
verse which the Manes are said to address to their living descendants, and which prays that 
they ^ may offer Sraddhas “ in the rainy season and under the constellation Magha. 

fhe samo reason the perfomance of a SrAcldha is necessary on the full mooB day of Srayaca 

If nevertheless wc find that the holiest Sr.lddha falls in Bhadrapada and the whole dark half 
of this month is pro-eminenlly sacred to the Manes, the inference that this is due to the former 
position of that month at tho beginning of the Pitriyana, appears not unwarranted. 

These arcumonts, it seems to me, are the strongest, which the two scholars have brought 
forward in order to slicvv that the Vedic Phdlguna, Pranshthapada and MArgarirsha years began 
respectively with tbe winter and summer solstices and tbe autumnal equinox Profe ssor Jacob i 


„ fd Tt IP -Vnl TT -n 204'), it woiild appear that its aiitlior likewise knew this 

.. «... 

whioli ho passed in tho office of the roy al clerks at PAvfi 

H Professor Jacobi has been good snongh to funnah me for this paper with some passages, which are very 
clearoaSL point In the mry.U., the second gAthA enumerates the ^ 

(Paimaanl and the seventh is oslstodsa, m which Jinaprabha’s PanpW remarks, fl? 

, Inlc Lg^inmg of his commentary the same author gives the following explanation on the word 

."ir • 11 other utterances to the same effect are fonnd in tbe Samdehamshaushadht on the SAmAohi.i 

section of the Kalpisitf a, and have hoen printed by Prof. Jaoohi in the notes to his edition 

n Onon tin 91 216 Piofoasor Tilak has not quoted any authorities, probably beoanse the great sanofaty of the 

urion, pp, Ji, ,510. xiuxuoiawi. ** J.T. . 4 . f-TiAV mav be found, e, fir , m Hemadn s 

to niy Ti an <^10111011 

» VamUhtt, XI. 40, and the parallel passage mthe note to my Translation. 
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BieiitioDs m addition two other points. In the beginning of his paper he quotes 
VII. 103, 9 . - 

wliich according to Ins interpretation means, “They guard tlie sacred order, these males never 
forget the proper time of the twelfth (month).*^ The passage thus alleges that the frogs are 
annually resuscitated iti the twelfth month, of course, the last of the hot season, and it 
indicates that the year began with the rams or about the summer solstice. The assertion that 
the frogs reappear before the rains does agree with the actualities observable in India It is 
perfectly true that the large species, usually called the bull-frog, makes the nights hideous with 
its cries about a fortnight before the Monsoon commences. I shall never forget my experiences 
during the hot season of 1863 , when I lived in the old Elphmstone College near the Gavilia 
Talao m Bombay. During the latter half of May the bull-frogs came out every night and, 
sitting round the tank, distuibed my sleep with the noises, which are described in so giaphic a 
manner m the Frog-hymn ot the Rigveda and in the corresponding verses of the Atharvaveda. 
But unfortunately the all-important woid dvadascb in It V., VII. 103, 9, is ambiguous and may 
mean also “ the (year) consisting of twelve (parts).*' I do not see any particular philological 
objection to Prof. Jacobi’s rendering, but I cannot put any great value on a line which may also 
be translated — “ They keep the sacred order of the year, these males never forget the proper 
season,” whei^by the allusion to a Varsha-year is lost.^® 

Another argument of Prof. Jacobi's, dmwn from B. V., X. 85, 13, seems to me equally 
precarious. It is possible that the verses connecting the entry of Suiya, the celestial prototype 
of a bride, mto her husband’s house with the Xakshatra Arjunyah or Phalgunyah, may refer 
to the sun’s entering on a course, i, e., beginning a new year on the day of its conjunction with 
Dttara Phalguni.^^ But other explanations are equally possible. 

Among the numerous further arguments, which Prof. Tilak brings forward in his 
chapters IV^.-VII., there is, I fear, none which will help to convince our fellow-students of the 
soundness of the new theory. His contention that Mngasiras was once called Agrahayana, 
because it stood at the head of the series of Nakshatras and at the vernal equinox, with which 
the Vasanta-year began, would be most important, if it could be established. Unfortunately the 
word Agrahayana is not as yet traceable in Sanskrit literature, and the name Agrahayaiii, which 
really is given to Mrigasiras, is explained by the fact that one of the old Indian yeais did begin 
in the month of Margasirsha or Agrahayana.^® Professor Tilak denies this. But he has not only 
to refute the MaJidbhd) ata and Amaiasimlia. As stated above, the perfectly clear statement 
of BSruni is opposed to Ins view, and it is not to be thought of, that Beruni and his Hindu 
informants could have been in error on the simple question of fact whether in A. D. I03u a 
Margasirsha year was actually used in various provinces of ISTorth -Western India. As they 
say that this was the case, I cannot but believe them aud see a confirmation of their statement 
in the hints of the Malidbhdrata and of the Aniarahvsha, 

But to return to the main question. It seems to me that what has been set forth above is 
quite sufficient to make it at least probable that some Vedic writings have preserved reminis- 
cences of a time when the Xakshatra Praushthapada or Bhadrapada stood at the winter solstice 
and the vernal equinox fell in Mrigasiras, and that this arrangement has left its traces in the rules 
regarding the seasons for certain ceremonies and sacrifices. The period when this arrangement 

1C Piofessor Jacobi autlionses me to state that he is fully aware of the objections, which may be raised against 
his first aigument lie has placed it first, meiely because the verse first suggested to him the idea that the ancient 
Hindus might have had a Vaisha-year, and, this observation induced him to examine the other Vedic passages 
regarding the beginnings of tbe Vedic years and the position of the months m which they occur. 

Compare also Prof. Weber, Nachrichten mn den vedischen Nalcshatras, II p. 364 ff. 

18 Begardmgthe grammatical explanation of the word J.grah%ana, see Vdriiiha, 4, on Hnmi, V. 4, 36, where 
it IS enumerated among the Mpdfets, formed by the affix an without change of meaning* 
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was correct is, according to Prof Jacobi’s table, the year 4420 B. 0. And if due allowance 
js made for possible and very probable errois of obseivation, the year 3800 B C, may be fixed as 
thelo^vest term when a Miigasiias'series could have been settled This result does not prove that 
any verse or line of tlio Vedas was composed in those remote times, nor does it necessaiily 
piove tho.t the astronomical observations, on which it is based, were made by the ancient Indo- 
Aryaiis. the vhole Naksliatra system with the Mugasiras-series may have been boriowed 

from one of the ancient Sornitic or Tuianian nations, some of which possessed an astronomical 
science m very eaily tunes. Rut, what the lesult proves is that the arxaiiLgemeiit of the 
Kakshatras with the Krittikas as the vernal eoLninox is an Indian invention. If in 
India a MrigaSiras-series^^ preceded the Krittika-senes, the latter cannot have been 
borrowed from a foreign nation. 

As the position of Kntbika at the vernal equinox was astronomically correct about 
g 0 th^ observations cannot, even if the necessaiy allowance is made for errois owing tu 
impei*fect methods, be a.ssLimed to have been made later than about 200U B. 0. At this time 
tbe ancient Hindus must have possessed an astronomical science, probably very elemental y 
yet based on scientific principles and on actual observation. 

Moreover, the result of Profs Jacobi’s and Tilak’s reseaiches proves, too, that some 
of the Hindu rites and sacrifices existed even before the time when the Krittika-series 
was invented, and were settled long before the year 2000 B. C. This second inference 
IS supported by Professor Jacobi’s remarks regarding the connexion of the Dliruva or pole star 
with the ancient Yodic maiuiageuatnalj- which, -though known to us from the Gnhya Saltan, 

yet must date from very remote tunes He shews that, during about six centuiies betwee^i 
3100 and 2500 B 0., a real pole-star existed, the observation of which might have led to the 
well-known popular ciiBtom, according to which the hnsband on the wedding night points out 
the Dhruva to his bride and exhorts her never to foisake her new home, just as the star nevei 
changes its position. Professor Jacobi might have added that m later times, even during 
the Yedic period, the motion of the pole-star had been observed by the Hindus. In the 
MmtrUyam B^almana UpamshaJ?^ the nwtiou of the pole-star is mentioned as one of the 
many instonces of niutah.hiy to which all torrestnal and celestial beings are subject. 

These inforoncos from the new theory are calculated, not to fix the age of particnUr 
hymns or portions of the Veda, but, ns Prof. Jncobi says at the end of his paper, to upset 
the still very popular doctrine, according to which the whole ancient litewy development of 
India IS believed to have begun aliout 1200 B 0 and to have been completed within a com- 
paratively short space of time. Professor Jacohi declares himself strongly 
which has been put forward most clearly and worked out most fully lu Piof. Max Mul ei 
famous mstou, of Anoionl SaM Literature And he contends that the periods of two 

“r,;™r;n>TMrM"E book „d,i«,kbr.. h.™ 

both by geneial considerations and by special arguments drawn irom Indian hteratuie. ^ 

At the stage, which the Indo-Aryan reseaich has reached at present, theories which place 
ih. the .ld»t Vea.e h,m- .bo.t 1200 1000 B, C e.d the ce.pl.t... .. 

" » I “-Tetie 

began to count fiom Mdla, and the mtiie ooneH expression wou i Sabram sides with Prof Jacobi 

M Professor Tilak gives the year 2350 B 0. My astronomieal adviser. Dr E. Sahram, 

Br Sahram says m a letter on the subject.- ,, ^ 72 years Bnt it does not remain constant. 

“The precession f a degree, entered in Prof JaeohiV 

Two thousand years ago it was about 46 , and thus g oertam period only It is impossible to give 

Table. It is a matter of course that also this figure is eotree passage through a whole degree, n 

generally aorreet fagures for long periods, because the time, required for the passage thro g 

rttwiT-ir 9S0 Professor A. Weber was the first to call attention to the 

See SacreH Booh of the JEost, To!. XV. p. 289. Frotessor A 

passage m tlie InUsdhe Studim, Tol. II, p, 396. 
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the Sridi about 600 B C , are no longer tenable, nay hardly disputable. The results of the 
Tedic studies, elaborated by M Borgaigne and by Profs. Pischel and Geldner, shew more 
and more clearly that even the oldest Silltas aie not the pioductions of a people, combining the 

intellectual qualities ot the ancient Greeks with the moral character of the ancient Teutons 

as depicted ’ny Tacitus in his romantic Gennama — m shoit ol a nation resembling the abstract 
Aryans or Indo-Enropeans, created by the fancy of the older school of comparative philologists 
and destroyed by the researches of Prof. 0. Schrader The results, at wdncii the Yedists 
of the philological school have arrived, make it probable that the Rishia closely resembled 
the Hindus of historical India. Thereby the supposition of Prof. Max Muller, that the 
early literary life of India showed “a greater luxuriaoco ” tlian that of later periods becomes 
hard to credit, and the conjecture that the ancient Indians raced through the so-called 
Ciihandas, Mantra and Biabmana periods at a furiously fast pace loses its chief support. 

Moreover, irrespective of the results of the Vedic studies, it cannot be denied that all the 
facts, ivhich the moie complete exploration of the Brahmanieal , Buddhist and Jama literature 
and of the insciiptions has revealed of late years, prove the pre-chronological peiiod of the 
Iiido-Aryaii Instoiy to extend veiy considerably beyond 1200 or 1500 B C This remark 
holds good with respect to the political history as ivell as to ilie history of literature and 
religion. It is now e\ ident that the conquest of the South by the Brahmanieal Iiido-Aryans 
took place earlier than was assumed some fifteen years ago, and it is no longer doubtful that 
Prof Lassen’s estimate, who places it in the sixth century B 0. or even earliei^s and before 
the colonisation of Cejlon, is nearer the truth than Dr Burnell’s, who behoved tliat it must be 
placed after the beguiming of our era. The sober fae is, which hitherto have become known 
through the inscriptions, are that slices of the eastern and the western Dravida districts 
belonged to the xManrya empire, and thst the remainder of the Soutli was in the time of Asoka 
divided between the independent States of the Cholas, Panclyas, Keralas, Puiindas and Andhras. 
Asbka’s eastern Dravida possessLon^^Kaluiga, was inhabited, at the time of the conquest about 
250 B. 0., as he tells us m the thirteeMh Rock-Edict, by numerous Briihmans and members of 
\iinous sects, dneoted by ascetics. 'flEe .Kahiisas vveie, it would seem, exactly m the same 
!-iate of civilisation as the iiiliabitants of India nortli of Gaiio-cs. The state, in whicli Ins 
western Dravida piovince Mysoie was, is not accurately described. But the two geographical 
names, Isila and Suvauagiri, which the Siddiipur edicts contain, arc Aryan, and point to the 
conclusion that the country was thoroughly under Aiyaii influence. The same inference 
may be diawn from the name of the neighbouring Vanavfisa, which is lucntioiiod m the Buddhis- 
tic traditions of the tunes of Asoka. Among the indc])eudent southern kingdoms, which As6ka 
mentions, there is only one, tliat of the Andhi-as, regarding ivhicli sonictlnng definite is known. 
The inscription of the Bhattiprolu Stupa, which come from the Andhra districts and probably 
belong either to the times of Asoka or to the reign of his immediate successor, .shew clearly that 
the country was fully lunduised. They contain nioro than a score of uaine,s of chiefs and 
merehants, among which theie is not one of Dravidian origin. All the personal names, as well 
as tliat of a town, are Aryan, and among them we find the familiar Brahmanieal appellations 
Kubiraka.^i. e , KubSraka, VaghavA, i. e., Vyaghrap.Ad, Bliarado. c., Bharata, SatugliA, i.e., Satru- 
ghua, Jeto, * e., Jayanta, Pigalo, t. e , Pingala, Pigaha, %. e., Vigraha (Biahman), which clearly 
prove an acquaintance with Bi-ahmanieal mythology and with the Epic legends. The same 
documents speak also of the existence of guilds and ijoshfMs, or eouiinittees of trustees super- 
vising rohgious foundations, such as wore known all through Aryan India. Some fifty or 
sixty years after As6ka, the widow of the third Andhra king Satakani L, Queen NAyanika, 
informs us m the large NauAghat insenptiou, tliat she was an adherent of the old Kar- 
mamArga and caused iiumerons expensive Srauta sacrifices to be offered. Further, she invokes 
Krishna and Samkarshana, the sons of the Moon She thus indicates that the Vaishnava creed 
was prevalent in the south, side by side with the sacrificial worship of the Vedic deities. These 


22 Xnhsehe AUke^rthmisItundej Yol. II j>. 
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clear and nnmeroub indications of the pievalence of Aryan and Brahmanical civilisation m 
Suatlierii India dm mg the third century B. C. and the firofc half of the second would be 
sufficient to wairaiit the assertion that the conquest of the Dravida country cannot have taken 
place later than in the fifth century. But there is further evidence that it happened 
even earlier For, the Brahmanical tradition asserts that a number of the Yedic schools of the 
Taittwija Veik, such as those of Baudhayaua, Apastamba, and Bharadvaja, Hiranjakesm 
sprang up in the south. And the genuineness of this tradition is confirmed by internal evi- 
dence, farrashed by their Sutras, and by various other circumstances The same Brahmamtal 
tradition, which is supported by that of the later Buddhists, makes the second of the Eishis 
of erammar, KiUyayana, a native of Dravidian India, and theie is much in his notes on the 
^ ’ mmar of Paiiiin, that shows his intimate acquaintance wuth the south, its geography, its ethno- 
phy and its political condition. The author of the Vdottihas wrote certainly not later than 
the third century, and the Vedic Sufcrakuras, or at least some of them, belong to even eailier 
times Tfi® mere fact that Brahmanical learning flourished in the Dravida country centuries 
b fore the beginning of our era, is sufficient to push back the^date of the couquest to the seventh 
' eio’hth century B. G. Finally, works belonging to the Buddhist canon like the Jatahis, refer, 
„i.os,e portions and m tke presamably older G&tlias, not rarely to tlie eastern Diavidmu 
A stnots and natrate auo.out, legends regarding their ralers, winch represent them as ordinavy 
Rainnts' oovurnmg iicoordmg to the principles of Brahmanical statecraft. Their contents fully 
tiriiL the lul'erciioos doducible from the ancient Bralimamcal literature regarding the earlv 
of the South. With the conquest of Southern ludia about 700 or even about 601' 

B C.'the asbuiuptioii that the Indo- Aryans mliabited about 1200 or even about 1500 B. C. the 
ifi'thorii corner of India and eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea 
11 , h the liido- Aryan nation of the Vedio times, with its many clan divisions and ite perpetual 
internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000' square miles, which term the area or 
udTa fevcludiu.r the Paiijab, Assam and Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast teriitoiy within the space of fave, sm or even eig it 
Ld d years, appears simply ludicrous ; especially if it is borne in mind that this terntoiy 
trrhaJitediio nerely by Ccresl tribes, bat in part by peoples possessing a civilisation not 
ruermfenor to that ol= ilio invaders. More than the double of the longest period named was 
requued for such achievements 

A serutiny of the statements of the Mtakas and other portions of the Buddhist canon regard- 
A soiuw y 111,, 11-0 vields results which confirm the inferences drawn from the 

mg the dovelopmei . , f Though I must reserve the details for 

another occasion, I ml ii tutieii " literature to hare reached about 500 B. 0. exactly 

Buddhists, shows the Biahiiiameal historical period. The ancient Bud- 

the same stage of develepnioul, which is ei-hteeii sLioiis into which Hindu 

dliists mention repeatedly the ail give safficieiTt details, scattered m many 

knowledge o, divided ovea at piweeii , a ooateats e£ the several FidgdefWooi 

ead in many passages, a hieh leave a euumei-ated in Madhesudliana Sarasvatrs 

„„ then alinosl, i( nnl ,..le, “ X ® ‘ “* ““ “ "" 

or at least made highly probable again ag absolutely irreconcilable with opposite 

lies a long way beyond the near i. U . •> certainly one, possibly several, lieteros: 

theory. Before the rise of Buddhism about 500 K G 
sects, denying the authority of Vediis, existed, as well 
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jllxaktimarga, a mixture of ihe pkilosoplncal tenets o£ the TJ^amshads with the exclusive 
worship of one of the great popular deities. Among these the heteiodox Jamas claim to have 
had a prophet, whose death their tiaditional chronology places in the year 776 B. C. The 
triistwoithmess of the Jama tradition has been confirmed, of late, m vciy ni any particulars. 
And it has been shewn m particular that their second date, that of the death of their last pro- 
phet Vardhamaiia or Mahavira, is appioximately coriect. As the Jamas asseit that the 
Niggantha Yardhamana, the son of the Naya Ra]put-, died in 526 B. 0. and the Bnddhisl 
canon places the death of the Nigautha teachci, the son of the Nata hiisbaiidinan, before the 
Nirvana of Sakyamuni Gautama, wdiich fell between 484 and 474 B. C., it is evident that the 
Jama date cannot be much out, though a small error is veiy probable. 

As it thus appears that up to 500 B C. tlie Jama chronology is more than a baseless 
fabric, there is good reason to suppose that the date for PaivWa, whose doctrines and pupils 
are not rarely mentioned m the Jama Ancjas^ is not absolutely un trust wortli}^ The period 
of 25U years, which, according to the tradition, lies between the twenty -third Tirthaukara and 
his successor IS not a long one and pimd facie unsuspicious. It may contain a small error, 
as traditional dates frequently do But the groat probability of the view, expressed by Prof. 
Jacohi and by others before him, 2^ tliat Parsva was tlie real lusiorieal founder of Jainism and 
that he lived m the second half of the eighth century B. C , seems to mo also indisputable. 
If it must be conceded that a heterodox sect, wdiose teaching is based on a development of tlie 
doctrines of tlie Jhdnamarga sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to reconcile 
this admission with the theory that the Brahmana period began about fifty years earlier. Still 
more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the Indo- Aryans began 
about 1200 or 1500 B. 0. is another point, which, I think, can be proved, tliat the ancient 
Bhagavata, Sdtvata or Paheharatra sect, devoted to the worslup of Ndrayana and its deified 
teacher Krishna Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in 
the eighth century B 0. To give the details here would unduly lengthon this already long 
note. And I reserve their discussion for my Indian Studies, No. TV. The essentials may, 
however, be stated They are ( 1 ) that the recovery of the Vaiklifmasa JJhtn ma Sutm permits 
me to fully prove the correctness of Prof. Kern’s (or rai-lier Kalakaclidrya’s and Utpala’s) 
identification of the Ajhilas widi the Bhdgavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of the 
Buddhists contain passages, shewing that the origin of the Bhdqavalas was T raditionally believed 
to fall m very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by uidications contained in 
Brahmanioal works. It is even possible that ultimately a tenuuius d (^no may be found for the 
date of its founder, though 1 am not yet prepared to speak with confidence on this point. 

As thus numerous facts, connected wnth the political, literary and religious history of 
India, foi’ce me to declare that the oommoiily credited estimate of the antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation is very much too low, it is natural that I find Prof. Jacobi’s and 
Prof. Tilak s views not piima facie incredible, and that I value the indications for the former 
existence of a Mrigasiras-senes of tho Nakshatras very highly. As the new theory I’cmovcs 
the favourite argument of the Sanskritists of Possibilist tendencies, that the heginmng of the 
I* edic period must not be pushed back as far as 2000 B C,, because the Krittika-sories may 
have beeu borrowed from the Chaldeans or from some other nation, it is of great advantage 
to those, who like myself feel compelled by other leasons to place the entrance of the Aryans 
into India long before the year 2000 B. 0. But 1 think that the matter should not be allowed 
to rest where it stands at present. A renewed examination of all the astronomical and 
meteorological statements in Vedic works and their arrangement m handy easily intelligible 
tables seem to me very desirable. More than thirty years have passed since Prof, Weber’s 
most important essays on the Nakshatras were written. Various Vedic, Buddhist and Jam texts, 
which then either were unknown or only accessible tbrongh extracts, can now be easily 


25 Indian Antiquary, Vol. p 162. 
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consulted. Thanks to the labours of Mr Dikshit and Drs BhandArkar and Pleet, as well as of 
Profs. Jacobi, Kielhorn and Thibaut, Indian astronomy and chronology are no longer so 
difficult to deal with as formerly. And the publications of the Meteorological Department 
furnish a considerable amount of important and necessary information, which was formerly 
inaccessible. A judicious utilisation of the old and the additional materials will probably 
permit a classification of the Yedic rites and sacrifices according to the periods when the Indo- 
Aryans used successively the Mrigasiras-series, the Krittika -series and the Asvint-senes. it 
may also be expected, that results will be found, fixing approximately the age of at least Some 
Yedic works and the localities where they have been composed, 
yiemat March l^th, l894. 


Beginning of the Annual Term of Veda-study. 


AsvalAyana Orihyasfitia, On appeal ance of 
g heibs. 

SankhAyana Gnhyasdtra’ On appearance of 
4,5 

YasishthaDharinasAbtia, 

13,1 

Faiaskara GribyiSAtra, 

2, 10 

Yajnavalkya Dhanna- On appearance of 
sAstra, 1 U2 heibs. 

MAnava Grihysutia, 1,4 


Manava Dharmasastra, 
4, 95 

Kathaka Grihyasdtra ... 


Yishnu Smnti, 30, 1 . 


BaudhAyana Griliya-^ 
sdtra, 3, 1, 1. [ 

Baudhayana Dhaima- \ 
sAstra 1 , 12, Id 

BhAradvAja GnhyasOtra, On appearance of 
2, ‘37. herbs 

ApastambaDharmasdtra, 

1,9,1 

Hairanyakesa Griyhasii- On appearance of 
tra, 2, 18. herbs. 


Asliadha 

Moon 


SrAvana Pull 

Moon or Hasta- 
day, Sravana (5) 

Siavana-day oi 
Hasta-day. 

Siavana Pull Praushfchapada 

M oon Pull Moon 

feravana Pull 

Moon, or Hasta- 
day 

SrAvana (5) on ........ 

Hasta-day 

Sravana-day in * 

the rams 

feiavana Pull Praushfchapada. 

Moon Pull Moon. 

Sravana-day in 

the rains 

SrAvana Pull Bhadrapada 

Moon 1 Pull Moon 


Full SrAvana Pull 

Moon. 

During SrAvana- 
paksna or SrA- 
vana Pull Moon 

BrAvana Pull 

Moon 

During feravana- 
paksha, SrAvana 
Full Moon 


VaikhAnasa GrihyasAtra, 

2,12 


GoblnlaGnhyasdtra, 3, 3. 


KhAdira Gyiliyasfitra, 
3, 2. 

Gautama DharmaiAstra, 
XYL 1. 


Bright half of' 
AshAdha, except 
on 4tli, 9th and 
14tli 


SrAvana Pull Pi^^mshthapada 
Moon or on Full Moon 
Hasta-day (5). 

BrAvaua Full Fraushthapada 
Moon or Hasta- Full Moon, 
day (5). 

Beginning, ^ e., Praushthapada 

Full Moon of FuU Moon 
SrAvana. 


*«= Kindly communxoafced to me by Prof Knaner ts nn 

«« Kindly communicated to me by M. A Bartb. The ' 

day either of Srittana or of Bhklrapada, wbioh two moaths constitute the Varsha- season. 
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THE ROOTS OE THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE. 

BY a BXJHLEE. 

{Concluded fi om page 154) 


In the preceding discussion, the usefulness of the Mah^r^shtri and of the modern 
Gujarati has already been demonstrated m the ca.-^es of the verbs or and 
1 will now add a few remarks regarding two suspected i oots, or and 

which the Mahjirashtri and the Yernacnlars prove to have belonged to the original stock 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Professor Whitney mentions both in the Supplement, But he appends 
to the former the note “ the oGcurrence or tico ai 6(10X11)11688 and remarks concerning the 

second “ the single occtirrence m a commentary is doubtless artificial B. R W, quotes under ^gr 
only the passive past participle and hence Prof. Whitney naturally inferred that this is He 

only form which can be verified. The verb or (as is the more usual spelling) is, 

however, not at all rai'e m the compositions of the Northern and Western poets and Pandits 
dated after A D. 700, and in the Jaina Prahandhas.^ In the Srikantliacharita, 16, 9 (between 
A D. 1125 and 1150), occurs the present ibidem, 8, 2, the perfect m the Baijnatli 

Prasasti, 1, 2 (A. D. 804), the present participle and m Jonaraja’s commentary on 
'Srikantliacharita, 16, 2, the derivative His, of course, possible to declare such evidence 

insufiScient m order to establish the authenticity of the root, because Earna, Mahkha, Kalhana 
Hanpala and Jonaraja were learned poets and commentators and might have written accordiiio* 
to the Dhiitupatha.® But the Maharashtri and the majority of the Indian Vernaculars possess 
representatives of the Sanskrit verb, which certainly have not been taken from the Dictionarr 
of Sanskrit roots, derived probably from is found in the list of the Prakrit 

DhHvadesas, Hemachandra, lY. 101. The same author adduces passages with the future 
and with the absolutive of the causative 5^1%, and the passive past participle (in compounds 
) or is known from Hala’s very ancient Kosha and from other works. Finally, in his 
excellent note on Hemachandra, lY. 101, Prof. Pischel, who is one of the few Sanskritists aware 
of the importance of the Yernacnlars for the study of Sanskrit, has adduced the corresponding 
Smdhi, Gujarati, Marilthi and Bengali verbs with radical letters , which together with the 
.inverted form^^^ are used universally for 'to submerge’ by the people of “ the five Indies/’ 


The evidence for is not equally strong. Hematdiandra gives in the 

commentary on UuadiganasfiHa, 19, the nouns find which he derives from Iils’ 

Uhatii and declares together with similar forms to be ^ 

In Marathi it is regularly represented by ' to dip, to smear,’ and in (hijarati by 

1 Vvom the rntamachanirakathhiala, published by Pi of A Wober, B. W quoteB lead 

® The "verb occurs likewise more than once in Hanp^la’s ancient commentary on the Gaui|aYadha Bao 
Bahadur ^ P Pandit prmts everywhere , but remarks on verse 301, that his copy, a transcript of the ancient 
lesalmir palmleaf MS , has throughout The ancient Jaiiaa MSS frequently express f by appending 

the vowel u to the side of the consonant instead of putting it below. "J’he same practice also found in old 
Brahminical MSS., and in the commentary on Kfity&yana’s ^rauta Stltra, V 5,51, ought to be read for 

s Those who make such a contention have to reckon with the inle of the Ala',hh'lm^rji,f,a which forbids foi 
ordinaryK&vyas the use of uncommon, little understood words and terms, e. </ , Tfimana, K/ivydlaxHUta, 11.1,8, 
compare also f^nahtharma, I. 89 


* f ^ IS used, as the Dictionaries indicate, exclusively m Hindi and Panjdbt, but occurs also m Western India 
MarMh4 country (especially in deiivatives) side by aide with Cases of meiuthesth, are common 

ars^an fhe older Prakrits. Hemachandra’s De^tkosha offers a good many examples, and the 

Poll shoe’ fov^mK IS a well known instance from the most ancient Mhnt dialect known Prom the 

Vernaculars I can adduce a case, which sorely troubles the schoolmasters of KUthmwM. The GujardtS word for 

*‘hre” IS literally the deity- In the Peninsula everybody says trf^r instead, and the children in tV 
rernacu ar schools invariably pronounce this form, though their books shew the correct one 

K explauation from Prof. Kirste’s MS.-edition of the UMioanmi^tra, which will 

published as Vol 11. of the Vien7ia Series of Sources of Indian Lexicography , 
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These two forms are sufficient to vindicate its genuineness. Bat, as is evideiitij a 

denominative from a variant of the Prakrit participle or it is necessary to 

account for its occurrence m the Sanskrit Dhatupatba. The most piobable solution of the 
problem is perhaps that it was excerpted from some old long lost Kfivya. It is at present 
quite possible to prove that Kavyas, the productions of learned poets, existed even in the 
fourth and fifth centiiiies B C. Now, the Alamkarasastia permits the poets, to use in their 
compositions “ exjnesswus veuj commonly OGCiniing m popular speech ^ This maxim is express!} 
stated, e, ij , by Yamana, Kavyalarakara, Y. 1, 13, where it is said — 

Though Yamana wrote only in the eighth century A. D , the maxim is no doubt an old one, 
like the famous permission to turn mdsha into masha m order to save the metre ^ For even the 
learned Kavis naturally tried to keep m contact with the popular predilections, as it was their 
aim to amuse their iich patrons, who belonged to the landed aristocracy and the merchant 
class. If this v\as so, the occurrence even of leal Puiknt root foims in the Dhsitupatha is, of 
coms(‘, easily intelligible Others will perhaps hold that, as there is no definite boundary line 
between the pi e-ckssical Indo- Aryan speech of the Sanskrit type and the ancient Prakrits, 
^ and and its denominative may have been used m one or the other of the several 
early Aryan communities. However that may be, it is certain that tr^^zrfcT is not a fiction ot 
the giammariaiis I may add that various analogies permit us to hazard at least a guess a-s 
to the original Indo-A*ryan form of the root Thus Prof. Pischel has shewn in hi.^ 

admii able paper l)ie Demabdas be? Tnvihama' (Bezzenberger, Yol III p. 254 ff) 

that the senes of veibs, Sanskrit Pah n 5 r|-, Maharashtu Sanskrit and Praknt 
goes hack to an Indo-Aiyan verb ‘ to play, to amuse oneself^ In like manner 

I? IndO'x\ryan or p. 

A amroui exploration of the Prakrits and especially of their Dhatvadesas will shew that 
many queer looking, apparently isolated, verbs of the Sanskrit DhutupAtha are by no means 
dtJa «■ but strong, healthy beings, full ot hfe and parents of a numerous 

offsnriu!? A lone-’ paper on “ Pali, Prakrit and Sansknt Etymology’ by Dr. Moms m the 
fZaLzs of IXth lut. Congr. ot Or., Vol. I. p 4CS ff . eontams a good deal bearing on this 

matter, and deserves careful attention. 

Tke fundamental maxim, which gives their importance to these researc^s is th^ 
every root or verb of the Dhatupatha, which has a representative in one of the 

paix,MaharashtrS, Magadhl, Sauraseni. the Apabhrameas ^ f ® 

Indian Vernaculars must be considered as genuine and as an 

Aryan speech. Those, who consider such verbs to be “sham, hctrtiou oj 

iJe to^prove. -ir contei^n and 

Dhatupatha coined ti e . ^ j jf grammatical tradition regarding the 

presumption is that the tradition is genuine. 

As I do not claim to possess prophetic gifts, I do not cai^ to “““f 

hundreds of roots will exactly be verified, when the W^Jy "loMiders suspi- 

1. net doubtful that the majority of those verbs, of such as have 

Clous or fictitious, will turn up, and lu at i ion a con ^ould be wonderful, 

not been noted by the Hindu grammamns. 0^“ jor, it has been pointed 

if the Whole contents ^ that a 

out repeatedly and must be app arent to the merest r 

8 In accordance with the well-known mffriMa.hriaa 

T in ewmplo illustrating this rale occurs aids- vheie nwa nas 
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certain proportion of the roots is the result of misreadings This is, of course, highly 
probable in all cases where the DhAtapatha gives pairs like and or §q-«sr and ^isr. 
The characteis for jha and u are almost exactly alike m the Kagaii alphabet of the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, 3ust as those for ya and m the later MSS. Moie 
important is another point, which likewise has been frequently noticed, the fact that only 
a small portion of the Vedic literature, known to Pamni and his predecessors, has been pre- 
served, and that of the ancient laulciha <2, the Kavya, Purana, Itihasa and the technical 
treatises only very small remnants have come down to our tunes. Th© assertion that the old 
literature has suffered terrible losses, is admittedby all Sanskritists. It is only a pity that 
their extent has not been ascertained, at least approximately, by the prepaiation of a list of works 
and authors mentioned in the 'Sabdanusasana, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Vedan- 
gas. Such a list, especially if supplemented by an enumeration of the numerous references 
to the spoken language, which Piinini’s SabdanuLisana contains, would probably bar for the 
future the inference that a root or form must be fictitious, because it is not found in the accessible 
literature. This inference is based on conclimo a oninori ad majus, with a list, shewt 

mg what existed formerly and what we have now, would at once become apparent. The loss 
Bakhas of the Vedas and the lost works of the lauhiha 'Sdstra amount to hundreds. If on an 
average a third or a fourth of them contained each, as is perhaps not improbable according to 
the results of the exploration of recently recovered Samhitas and Sutras, one or two of the 
as yet untraceable roots, that would be sufficient to account for all the lost stems. 

Three other considerations, it seems to me, help to explain some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities, observable in the materials incorporated in the Dhatupatha, the fact that a 
certain proportion of the roots really is and will remain isolated, neither derivatives nor cognate 
forms being traceable in the Indo-Aryan or in the Indo-European languages, and the indisput- 
able fact that many roots may readily be arranged in groups, similar m sound and identical 
in meaning and inflexion. Both these peculiarities, as stated above, have been used by 
Prof. Edgren in order to prove that the verbs, shewing them, must be fictitious. And it has 
been pointed out, that the number of the isolated and barren verbs is not so great as 
Prof. Edgren supposes, the inflected forms or representatives of a certain proportion being 
found in the Prakrits and in the unexploied Saiisknt literature. ISTevertlielefes, a ceitain 
number of instances will remain, wliicb requires accounting for. With respect to the second 
fact, it has been pointed out that many of the curious variants are clearly dialectic and derived 
from lost or preserved parent-stems m accordance with pbonetic lavs valid in the Prakrits 
and in Sanskrit.® 

The chief considerations, which in my o})inion do account for these peculiarities are (1) the 
great length of the period, daring which the mateiuals of the BhAtupatha were collected, 
(2) the enormous extent of the territory from which the Hindu grammarians drew their 
iiiguistio facts, and (3) the great diversity of the several sections of the Indo- Aryans inhabiting 
this territory 

It is admitted at all hands that Pamni’s Sabdunusasana is tbo last link in a long chain of 
grammatical treatises, which were gradually enlarged and made more and more intricate, until 
the Hindu system of grammar became a science, which can be mastered only by a diligent study 
continued for years. According to the unanimous tradition of the Hindus, the VyAkarana is a 
Yedafiga, i e , a science subservient to the study of the Veda, and it is highly probable that 
the older Hindu grammars exclusively or chiefly explained the Vedic forms, just like the oldest 
Koshas, the Nigliantus, include very little that is not derived from Vedic texts. In Panini’a 
grammar the Vedic language is of minor importance. Its chief aim is to teach the correct 

^ A perusal of Prof Per Person's JFurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvanahon would perhaps convince Prof. Edgren 
that many Indo-European roots may be arranged in ganas, similar to those in which he has arranged so many 
verbs of the DhAtup^tha. 
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forniB o{ the lauhiU hhdshd for the use of students of Sausknt, The road, that leads from the 
Yedaoga to the independent ^Sabdanusasana, is a long one, and has not been traTersed in one 
or a few decades. Centuries -weie lequned in order to effect the change. For m India pro- 
cesses of development aie paiticularly slow, except when extraneous impulses come into plaj. 
To the conclusion that the piehistoric period of tlie Vyakarana was a long one, point also Pamni’b 
appeals to the authority of numerous predecessors. He not only mentions ten individual 
earlier teachers, but also the schools of the Hoith and the East, and his grammar shews indeed 
verV clear traces that it has been compiled from vaiious sources. Now, it Pamm’s Sutras are 
the final led action of a number of older grammatical works, the same must be the case vith Ins 
Dhatupatha. For the airangement of all Indian Sabdanusasanas piesnppotecs the exibtence of a 
Dhatupatha, and thcie is no reason to assume tliat the older grammars were deficient in this 
respect. It may be even suggested that the occasional discrepancies betiieen the teaching of 
the Dhatupatha and rules of the ^SabdAnusasana, tbe existence of which has been alleged, as 
well as the inequality in the explanatory notes, appended to the roots, are due to an incomplete 
unification of the vaiious materials nhich Paiiini used. Similar instances of what looks like, or 
really is, carelessness m redaction^ are not wanting m other Sutras. In the Introduction to my 
Translation of Apastamba’s Dharmasutra"^^ I have pointed out that, though Apastamba 
condemns in that wmrk the raising of Kshetraja sons and the practice of adoption, he yet 
describes in the Srauta Sutra the manner m which a “son of two fathers” shall oficer the 
fiineial cakes, and that Iliranyakesm has not thought it necessary to make the language of the 
several ports of his Kalpa agree exactly. 

But, if Pamiu’s Dhatnpritha must be considered as a compilation from va^rous works, 
dating from diffcient centuries and composed in various paits of India, it is only to be expected 
that it should contain many verbs wdnoh had alieady in his time become obsolete and isolated, 
many variants or dialectic forms. This supposition becomes particularly credible, if the extent 
of the territory is taken into considei ation, from which the ancient grammarians drew their 
linguistic facts. It extends from the Khyber Pass and tbe frontier of Sindh m the West, about 
71° E L , to beyond PatnA m the East, in 8G° B. L., and from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
range, where the Narmada, the mehhald hhuvah^ divides the Dttarapatha fiom the Dak- 
shinfipatha, or roughly reckoning from the twenty-second to the thirty-first degree N. L.' 
I’hc Aiyan population of tins large tract was divided into a very great number of tribes, elans, 
castes and sects, as w^ell as of schools of Vaidiks, Pandits and poets, and owed allegiance 
to tbe rulers of perhaps a dozen or more different kingdoms. In historic India tribal, sectarian, 
political and other divisions have always strongly influenced the development of the languages, 
and have caused and perpetuated dialectic differences. It seems difficult to assume that matters 
stood differently in piehistoric times, when there wms not, as later, one single work which was 
generally considered as the standard authority of speech by all educated Aryans. The diversity 
of the words and forms in literary works and in the speech of the educated classes probably 
was very great and the task of the earlier grammarians, who had to make their selection from 
them very difficult. 

This difficulty was, it might be expected, not lessened by their method of working. Even 
in the present day Indian Pandits rarely use any of the scientific apparatus, of winch European 
scholars avail themselves. Indexes, dictionaries and Ooll^ctcinea, such as are at the service 
of the Europeans, ai’e unknown to them They chiefiy trust to memory, and work in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way. Even when writing commentaries, they frequently leave their quotations 
unverified or entrust the verification to incompetent pupils. The enormous quantity of the 


» I say advisedly * looks like or really is carelessness,’ because it is always possible that tbe Sttrakaras 
intentionally left contradictory rules unaltered in order to indicate an option Very clear cases of carcleKs- 
ness in tbe working up of different mateiials, do, however, actually occur, e. gf , m tbe grammatical and loij- 
cograpbical works of Hemacbandra. 

Bacfid IBooks of the Ea&t, Vol II. p. xxm, p 130, note 7. 
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inatenals and the defioioiicies in the b>slein oC woikiiig tiieiii up, c^xilain -wlir none of ilio ?ulafe 
01 other old books lia\e been exceiptod cumpletely, ydide tlio divtrMly of the inatciials and the 
leiiofcii of the pein)d, dining yhioli iLo colleciioiis weie ni.ido, fully accuiuifc for llio occinrence 
of dialectic, and ol isolated or obsolete, loinis in tlio list of loots. In ni} opinion it is only 
wondeifnl that they aio not nioie nnmerons. 

I now come to tlio real obiect of my paper, the practical suggestions for the continua- 
tion of the search for roots and forms and for an organisation of this search On the ono 

hand it lb necessary that all tho unpnblihlied Dbatupathcis together yith their commeiuaiies 

bhonld be edited ciitieally AMtli good indexes, and that the same should he done ivith tlic 
SaDbknt Koshas, ylncdi fill iiish the tiadition logauliiio the doiivatnes On the othei hand, 
all accessible Sausknb, Pah and Prakut boed^^s and MSB, as well as the Vernacular classics 
ought to be lead and exempted by coin pel ent scholars, wnth a view to tlio pre])aiation of a 
Dictionary of Indo-Arjan Boots Tins Dieiiouary ought to cont.iin, not only tlie loots, mduded 
121 the Dhatopabha, together with flieir meanings and inflections, yerihed and unveufied, as well 
Avith the conespondiiig forms of the Prakrits and Yei naciilais, but also those vcibs, which the 

oTammaiaaiis have omitted, whether they aiefoimd m Vedic, Saiisknt, PiTikut or Vernacular 
htmature or speech. If the materials are airaiiged methodically and intelligibly, and il a good 
index IS added, such a book would be of very considoiablo use to aU linguists, wlio study any 
of the Indo-European languages And if the excerpts arc made witli the iiccesKary cui e, a poi tiun 
of them can be made iiseLiil for tlio Saiiskiii, Pyh and PiAhrit dictionaries of the fiiluro. 


The magnitude of the iindei taking would preclude the possibility of its being carried out 
by one or even by a small number of students The co opeiation of a great many ^yould 
be required, not only of Euiopcans and Americans, but also of the id nidus of iho 
mnodern school, who alone can furnibh the materials for the vciy important Voina- 
ciilars. MoieoYcr, a careful consideration of the general plan would be iiecesscay, as 
well as the settlement of defiuito rules and instiuctions for the collaborators. Perhaps 
one of the next Iiiternahonal Oriental Cungresses will be a suitable occasion for the dis- 
cussion of such a scheme, and of its details as well as of the great quc'stioii of ways aud 
means. I helieve, that li the idea finds the necessary snppoit, tlio a])poiniment of a per- 
manent international Committee will bo advisable which slmiihl supervise the prcpniat-iou of 
ihe ".eoik and the indispensable preliminary labours A small beginning has already beem 
iiade wuth the latter by the Imperial Ausinaii Academes iSV; / s g/' iShn/vov nf iSk^s/iv// 
cp/w/, of which the tiist volume lias appealed and t,he second, containing llemacliiin- 
dra’s Dnadigamsutia wufcb the author s eommentaiy, is ready for the pi ess, wliilc the third, the 
Munkiiakoslia with its commciiiary, has been undertaken liy Prof. Zacdiauae. It is a 


matter of congratulation Diat the Council of the Sooicte Asiatufuc has evpiessid its willingness 
to cu-opeiato and has commissioned M. Finot to edit the Aja;\ukoslnt on Die same principles, 
whicli Prof. Zachariao has followed lu picparmg' the Ain'karthusaiiigrulia I have hopes 
that tlio Aubtiian Academy will sanction tho issue of some moic volumes, nudnding alsu bonio 
Dhuupathas, e p., those belonging to Hcmacliandia’s grammar and to the Krdantra. If 
Prof Lanman, the Geiman Oiiontal vSociety, tho Asiatic Society of Beugal and other cuiqioradions 
or individuals pubbshing editions of Sahskiit texts would each agree to undertake a few' volumes, 
the necessary auxiliary editions might be pie])ared 'wiihoiii too great a delay and without 
£<»u heavy a strain on the resoxiiees of one singlo body. 

At the same tnne it -would be quite fca si] >le to begin witli iho excerpts from the hterary 
woiks, the results of wdncli could be published preliminarily in the Journals of the various 
Oiiental Societies and in the Transactions of tlie Academies. Tho form of puhliiation ought to be 
Bucli that they could easily be used by the editor or editors of the Dictionary, and tlie original 
excerpts, done according to uniform prmcijiles, might be deposited for futiiro reference in the 
libraries of the learned bodies, publishing the results. With a well considered plan, winch 
might follow pai’tly the lines of that, adopted for tho new Thesaurus Toilus LalinJahs^ the 
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«< Dictioii.iry ot liiclo Ar^aii Roofe” miglit |je completed witliia the lifetime of those aiiioBg ns 
who at prescpt are the niadlnjamavniUha Sauskntisis. 

If the idea is ever lealised and a stnidaul book is produced, a great part of the credit 
belong to fhtd V- hitney In lag Hiiiipleiiieidj wlncli, in spite of my dihcrent vieii\s 
icgardiiig tliO elm i act or oi the linguistic facts handed down by tlie ancient Hindus and regard- 
ing vamms details, 1 value vei}" highly and in his justly popular Sanbliit Qxtmma), the 
statisiicail inetlual has been tiist applied to Sanskrit, and these two woiksmaika decided 
advance iii the siudy ol the aiicioiit Biahiiiauical language. 
yicnuLii 31s/ Jtni. 1891. 
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SOME EEMAEKS ON THE EALYANI 
INSCiaPTJONS 

iium 221') 

(5) Gola.mattikaiiagaram. 

Any stiuetint‘ 1>ia]t of htam, eaifcli (PAli 
uU'idiLl), Iniik, oi stone is called 
[ill TaLiing end BiiiiiieseJ tails The Talamg 
Taikkula (Takkiila) iiml the Buimese Kulataik 
IS t h e coi rec 1 1 en < lei in g « jf G 63 amattika.. In old 
Tidamg niiaiuscrijiis llie Pali name is wiittcn 
Oolainatiika, and m niudmii lu.muf^ci ipts GuU- 
mattika and Kulamattila The dkilanig e^iiuva- 
leiits aie ^kukgola and, by a natiaal assiuiilaiioii 
of g to h, dkuLkola, which changed m couise of 
time to TaikkuU ’ ^ 

The ruins of Taikkuia aro still extant 
between Ayethema and Kiiiyw^ in the Bilin 
township of the Shwegym district 

“ Though t he seaslioio is now about 12 miles 
tu the west, tliH place was still an important 
senpoit ill the loth and 17ih ciuituiies, it is 
maikcd on the map t»f Pifd* Lassen as Tak- 
kala, but euont'unsly plaoiul a few iiiilos noiih of 
Tavoy. Cables ro[ti>Sj and other lestigi's of sea- 
going vessfls ai(* still frequmitiy dug up about 
Taiklvula 

The BubjiMit of tlie nhuitifieaf.ion of the Takola 
of Ptolemy and Ike ICilah of Arabian Geogia- 
phors iH diftCiisHod by Forehliamiuer at pages 
12-lG, and at pagt‘S 198 and 109 of MeCriiidle’s 
Ancient India JJe^irihed bg PioUmij 

If the evidence ailorded by the Kalyani Insciip- 
tionscan bo relied on, tlie bctilemeiit in Suvanna- 
bhdmi was apparently tjolomzed from Bengal by 
the Golas, = Gaaidus, during one of the struggles 
for supremacy betwemi Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and possibly Janiisni also 

(6) Th« Btone at G6|.am&ttikanagaram. 

Ante, Vol XXI. p 17, it is stated that when 
Sona and Utiara conipieied the rahhliasas at 
Golamattikaiiagaia, images of rahkhasas were 

^ Porchhammer’s Notes on the ICarlif Histo?^/ and 
QeQgm})hy qJ BrUish Bnnm, 11— The hhTsi BuddUst 


on cluldien as protective charms These chaims 
aie stated m the text to have been insciibed 
hhv)(i vci panne vd, and I have tianslated this “ on 
aimlets, v/ilstlets and leaves ” I was misled by 
the Buimese vei&ion, and the allusion is evidently 
to the hli'ihjapfiitia, the paim-ieaf MS (the hhuj- 
pat) of modem India) of modem and mediseval 
times, whatevei it may have been originally. 

It is fnithei stated that the image of the 
Bakkhasi was engraved on a stone placed 
“ on tho top of a hill to the North-East of the 
town’® “ Tam mpeah yav' ajjatanct dissati, tins 
image is to be seen to this day’^ says the insciip- 
tion in 147 C A. I) 

A stone answering this description is re- 
ported still to exist. Eorclihammer says, 
Notef< on the Ba)hj Histouj and Geoij)a 2 :)hy of 
Butibli Biunia, II page 10 — ‘ Of the town 
nothing remains now except tiaces of buck walls 
and the stone imago alluded to m the text taken 
Lorn the Kalydni Inscriptions. It is now lying 
half buried underground, near a small tank to the 
south of the Xum^iaeheti, and consists of a huge, 
2 )haiita 8 tically- shaped bouldei, similar in appear- 
ance to that strange freak of natme, the supiposed 
lost species of nitfgatheumn pieserved in the 
public garden at Piome 

(7) The Pestilence in RAmahhadesa. 

After the appeal ance of Sona and Uttara theie 
IS lefeience [ante, Yol. XXII p. 17) to an 
ahivatardga, whieh affliefced Btoahhad4sa. 
This word is rendeied by pestilence” m tianslat- 
ing the Makdvagga, I 50 See Sacred Boohs of 
the East. Yol XIII p 204 

The pestilence lefeiied to might well have been 
the result of the drying up of the deltaic lands of 
Ranuifiuadosa, such as has been witnessed in oiu 
own time in Lower Bengal 

<8) The Seven Kings. 

After the pestilence mentioned m the last note 
R&maMad^sa ‘‘ was conquered by the armies 

Mimon to Suvannahhirm, page 9. 

2 Op at p. 7 
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of the seTen Kings” (^sattaldJas6ndydJ)^l^^ 
hhutattd) ® 

Tlie seven kings alluded to liere appeal to lefei 
to tlie autochthonous tubes inhabiting the valley 
of the Sittang and Salween nveis befoie the 
advent of the Talaiiigs, such as the Taniigbds, 
Karens, and Yaheiis, lemnants of whom aie still 
found scatteied in what was once the Talanig 
Kingdom., oi to the Cambodian Pimces whose 
power was paramount m Indo- China between thee 
6th and 7th centunes A D 

Eorchhammer, howevei, says, Notes on the 
Nmly Nist of BnU^h Bmwa^ II p 10 — ^‘The 
Taungthds, still numerous about Ayetthema and 
Thaton, claim the i egion between the mouths of 
the Sittang and the Salween nveis as ilieir 
oiigmal home, fiom winch they weie diiven, 
accoiding to their tiaditions, by the Tala mgs 
The Taungthiis weie divided into seven clans. 

I have little doubt that by tlie eattar^jasenaya 
of the Kalyanl Inscriptions, the seven elan 
chiefs of the TaungthUs are meant, who haras- 
sed the Talamga by thou constant inioads Tins 
must have hapjpened in the 9 th or 10th century 
after Christ, prior to the conquest of Thaton by 
the Burmese King Anawratha Af tei the rise of 
■Wdgard, king of Martaban, at the close of the 
13th century, the mam body of Taungthds, being 
conqueied by the Talamgs, left the countiy. 
Tinee clans (I owe this infoimation to Dr Cush- 
ing) went towards the north and the other four 
clans towaids the noiih-east (Shdn and Laos 
States) They appear to have been the cultivators 
of the soil from time immemoi lal, foi in the 
Talaing law-books the word Khettiya (Kshe- 
tra), winch, in the JDhammathats, is erroneously i 
often treated as a synonym of Khattiya (Ksha- 
fcriya) of the Hindu Bharma^dsiruSi and ‘ taken 
in the sense of tilleis of the soil,’ is always 
translated by ‘Taungthus 

Eor the Taungbds see my remarks, ante, Yol 
XXI p 379 

(9) Eras and Reckoning. 

The years of Sakkarij (l>etkayit, the 
^Yulgar Era’ of the Burmese) throughout 
the inscriptions are expressed by means of 
mnemonic words,* the lattei being written m the 
reverse oidei 

The following list contains the woids most 
commonly used in tins connexion — 

Cipher— , sunna (void), nahha (the sky) 

e lute, Yol. XSIX p 17 

* See BumelVs ElemenU of South~l7id^m Palosogra- 
pkv, pages and 59 


One — (foim). 

Two— do (oi dvr), cli amma {theie being two 
kinds of skins), yaw a (a couple) 

Throe — silln (iheie being tin ee lands of fiies, 
namely, of lobha oi 'tag a, dot^a, and woha) 

Four — heda (tiie iiumbci of Fedtus ]>emg foni j 

Five— (.tlicie being fhe kinds of intoxi- 
cants) 

Six - ) usa (there being sis diflcerent kinds of 
tast(‘sl 

Seven —WHtu (theie being seven lands of 
sages) 

Eight ~n(fga (tluue being eight kinds of 
Nino—? luldlin (theie being nine kinds of samd- 
jjuttfb five ? 'ilpajjhdua, and four m fqmjjhihia) ^ 

Two oras, both of exotic origin, are in use 
among tho Burmese : — the era of Religion, 
or Anno Buddliaa, reckoned by the Burmans 
from 644 B. C., and tho Vulgar era, or Sak- 
kaiAj. 

Tlie Burmans would doi ive Sakkartlj fiom Sakka 
oi feakia, tho Rt*oor(liug Angel of Buddhism, 
and idjd, a king , bocausi*, accoiding to them, the 
eia was inauguidled by tlu' king of the divas 
In ancient liooks and insi rij>tions, howevei,tlie 
word is found writton SakarSij, which is moie 
consonant with its tiue idymology fiom Sakaiajd. 
It IS in fact a form of the Baka era of India, 
and IS found in usi^ in most of the Indo-Chinese 
countries and in Java, lunng reckoned properly 
from Monday, 14th March 78, A. D. (Ju- 
lian era). 

The eailiesi era used an Burma seems to have 
been tho Era of Religion, reckoned as above ; 
but, aecoiding to the Boriuest^ this eia was 
abolished by Samundari, King of Prom© or 
Brikshetra, in Anno Buddhm 624, and a new 
era was estahlished in its own second year, 
thus wiping out 622 years of the Era of 
Religion. Bence tlu* era e&tablislied by King 
Bainuiidaii had the name of the Ddddrasa Era 
applied to it 

It will b© thus seen that the Ddddrasa Era 
of King Samundari reckons from 78 A, D., 
that is, from the Baka Era of India. The 
coirespondence of the beginning of this era in 
India and Bmma, and of its very appellation, and 
the existence of aichiiectural remains in Frome 
which lesemlile those of Uppei India, are con- 
vincing proofs, to my miiid, that theie was fre- 
quent mtei course between India and Piome in 

® [Compare Hatosa Sastn’s slang mnomome narae- 
rals now used m South India, aak, p 49 f. — Eb ] 
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the fiist century after Christ, when the latter was 
a seaport, and that Indian influence ivas piedo- 
mniant in the Lrawaddy Valley 

But the Burmese and Indo-Chinese gene- 
rally reckons and have for centuries reckoned, 
the Sakkar^j from 638 A D., adding, as they 
say, 622 + 560 to the Anjio Buddlise to arrive at 
it. That is, to conveit a year Anno Buddhseinto 
ayeai SahkaiS], thenumheis 6+2 and 560 must be 
added to the foimer How the number 622 was 
aviived at, we have already seen, and the next 
puzzle IS to find out why 560 has also to he 
added 

Besides the name Sakkar^j, or jJetkayit, 
the name Khachhapahclia is applied to the 
Era which commences with 638 A. D., and 
the Buimese lecuids aie, so fax as I know, silent 
as to the reasons for its introduction For the 
ma+jcr of that they are sihent as to the causes 
that led to the adoption of the Saka eia of 78 
A D 

But there is evidence to shew that the new 
Sakkar&.j, or Era of 638 A. D., is of Chinese 
origin. Eorbes, Lanquage^s of Fin'iher India, 
p 26 f , talks of the “ singulai fact that all the 
nations of Ultia-India, although deriving their 
religion, their civilization and their hteiatiiie 
from India, have not ado})ted any of the Indian 
Eras, bnt have horrowed from China ” He then 
goes on to qnote fiom Gamier 

“ Les relations etablies x^ai les Thang avoo les 
conti^es dn midi avaient jnopage sans aucun doiite 
les connaisances astrononiiques et le calendiiei 
Olimois, et c’est la pent-etre 1’ engine do here qui est 
aujoiiid’liui la seule employee a Siam(Cainbodge), 
all Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence a Tan 
633 Cassini a dmiontre en eftet que ie x^oint de 
dqDait de cette cie etait puremont astionomique, 
Le 21 Mars 638 la nouvelle lune coincida avec 
I’entice du soleil dans le xu'emier signe du zodi- 
aque ct prodmsit une eclqise impoitante.” 

As to the tiavels of the Eia from China to 
Buima, they can be accounted for thus The 
Annamese, who became subject to China as 
long ago as the year 221 B 0 under theEmpeior 
Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
Cambodians, whose empiie extended m the 
early centuiies of the Ohii&tian era, prior to their 
conquest by the Siamese (1351-1374 A I) ), as far 
as the slioies of the Gnif of Martaban. Traces 
of their influence and civilization are still to be 
found in the painting, scnlxiinre and architeciuie 
of Burma. 


To convert the piesent Sakkaiaj into years 
A I) , it is simply necessaiy to add 638; thus 
1256 + GG8 = 1893 The year 1803 A D. = the 
year 1255 B E. (Buimese Era) Accoiding to 
the Bui mans the number 1255 is ai rived at 
thus — 

1255 yeais Sakkaiaj 
560 yeais Dodoiasa 
622 yeais A. B. 

2437 the piesent year A B 
Subti act 1893 (yeai s A D ) fi om 2437 (years A B \ 
and 644 B 0 is ai lived at as the commencement 
of the Era of Religion 

It will, however, be perceived that there 
IS nothing Indian about the Sakkar^j of the 
modern Burmese, except its name and the 
traditions connected with it. 

(10) Anuruddha or Anorat'azo. 

Anuruddha and its Biu manized foi ms, Ano- 
rat'A and An6rat‘a,z6, are the names of the 
hero-king who reigned at Pagan about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. B. 

His conquest of Thaton in 1057 A D., is 
thus desciibed by Phayre, History of Bu'tnuu 
page 37 The king now desiied to possess the 
Buddhist Sci qjtures, the Ti ipitala He knew that 
those precious volumes existed at Thahtnn 
(Thaton) He sent an ambassador of high lank 
to Manuha, the king of that city, to ask for a 
copy of the holy books The king answered 
haughtily that he would give nothing Anoa- 
lahta (Aubiat'a), with a sudden fierceness, alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit of the religion which 
he had embiaced, dctei mined to punish what he 
meeded an affiont He collected a large army 
and went down the Irawadi. The king of Thah- 
tiin had no means of meeting the invader in the 
field, hut the city was well defended by a wall. 
After a long siege the citizens were reduced by 
famine and the city was simendered King 
Manuha, his wives and children, were earned 
away captive to PugS^n The city was utterly 
destroyed Nobles and artificers, holy relics and 
sacied books, golden images and treasures of all 
kinds were cairied off, and from that time the 
counti’y of Pegu became for raoie than two 
centuries subj‘ect to Burma. As a fit sequence 
to such a war the unhappy MannliS,, his whole 
family, and the high-born captives were thrust, 
down to the lowest depth of woe by being made 
pagoda slaves ” 

Dm mg the three centimes® that preceded the 
accession of Anoiat'a, Buddhism was exxielled 


® [But see ante, Vol XXIL p. 3S8ff., as to the travels of Btpankara in Lower Burma in the tenth century 
A. D. — En] 
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fiom India, and its \otaiies found a lefuge m tlio 
neigliboiiiing comitiies, namely, Tibet, Ciima, tlie 
Malay Aicinpelcigo, Indo-Oiiina, and Oeylun 
To tins fact may, perliaps, be attiibuted tlie 
religious and aiclntectmal activity manifested 
at Pagan at the beginning of tbe eleventli centuiy, 
and tlie j)iepaiedness of tbe Bin mans to assimi- 
late tlie civilization of tbe Talamgs tiaiisplanted 
tbiougb AnoiatA's conquest 

However, it bas bitberto been tbe fashion.'^ 
to represent Anorat‘;&, as tbe leader of a 
barbarian borde, wdio sivept doiv'n upon Tbatun, 
and fioni tbeiice earned away caijtive its kmg, 
Mamilia, togetliei witb “ five elepbant-loadb of 
Buddln&t Sciiptuies and five bundled Buddliist 
piiests,” and that it was duinig bis leigii that 
tbe Bui mans leceived then leligion, lettcis, and 
other elements of civilization fi om tbe Talamgs 
Siicb statements do not appear to be war- 
ranted by tbe evidence afforded by tbe 
following considerations relating to this 
period . — 

I a) The tiact of country extending fiom 
Touiigoo to Mandalay was colonised under feudal 
tenuie moidei to prevent the recurreiice of the 
constant laids from the iieighbouung Shan hills, 
and, with a view to attract population, the u liga- 
tion- works, wliicb have been a souice of wealth I 
and piospeiity to later generations, weic oon- 
sti noted. A similar coidon of towns and villages 
was also formed on the Noithcin frontier to 
safeguaid against aggressions from tbe Shan 
Kingdom of Pong Coupled with tliese facts was 
that of tbe subjection of tbe Talamgs to Burmese 
rule for over two centuries. These circumstances 
appeal to indicate that tbe Burmans of that 
period weie possessed of the elements of civiliza- 
tion and were acquainted with statesmanship, the 
methods of good goveiiiinent, and tbe aits of 
settled life. 

(b) A debased form of Buddhism, wbicb 
was probably introduced from Northern 
India, existed at Pagstn. Its teachers, called 
AriSa were not stiict observers of tbeir vow of 
celibacy , and it is expressly recorded in Native 
histones that Jbey bad wiitten recoids of tbcxr 
doctrines, tbe basis of wbicb was that sin could 
be expiated by tbe leciiation of certain bymns 

Compaie roicbhainmei’s Jcu chn& Tt ize j/, p 1 — 

“We shall in vain exploie the reputed sites of ancient 
Burmese capitals for any arcbitectural romams, antedat- 
ing tbe rise of Anawialita, wliicb can be traced to Bur- 
mans Tbe conquest of Anawralita inaugmated the 
career of theMranmas or Burmans as a bistorical nation 

“ Kor did they, prior to this event, possess an alpha- 
bet, much less a liteiature. Their most ancient insoiip- 


Tbe sacred language of Buddhism at the 
time of its introduction was Sanskrit, and 
not Pall This ib abundantly deal fiom the 
teiia-cotta tablets beaimg Sanskrit legends found 
at Tagaimg, Pagan, and Piomc, fiom the piefei- 
ence sbeivn for the Sanskiitic form of ceitain 
ivoxds, as noticed liy Pausboll and Tienckner, in 
tbe Buddlnstic books of Buinia, and fiom the 
existence m the Bmmese language of woulb 
importing teims m lebgion, mythology, science, 
and social life, wbidi aio deiived dnectly fiom 
Sanskrit * 

(c) It ife expiessly lecoided in the MalunjiU 
zawiib that Aiioiat a and Manulia bad insciiptioiib 
elected at tbe p.igodas built by them, and that 
tbe Buddliibt sci ipiuies, wbidi weie in tbe Mun 
oi Tabling cbaiactei, weie, by AnorafcbV& com- 
mand, tianbciibed in tlie Bmniese cbaiactei at 
Pagan Inscriptions of tbe lltb and 12tb 
centuries have been found at Pagan, whose 
palaeograpbical development is clearly trace- 
able to tbo Iiido-Pali alphabet of Kanishka 
(Vide Cuiimngliam’s OoipLUs hi^ct bjitio'niim Indi- 
ctuutihy Plate XXYJl b and not to tbe Bouth- 
Indian alphabet of the E.istein Obalakja dyucX&t;y 
of Kalinga (vide Burneirs Elcniontb of Souths 
Imlum E(d(fiO(jriq>hij, Plate IV ) from winch the 
Talaing alphabet w«ib undoubtedly derived 

(d) The SbwczigOu and bcveral other pagodas 
were built by Aiiorata, who enshrined in them 
tbe relics obtamed ]>y dcinolisbuig certain reli- 
gious edifices m Arakan, piome, and Hanfiawadi 
The sudden outburst of arclutcciuial eneigy, 
which folluu t‘d AndratbVs ctinquest of Tbatun, and 
wliKb covered tbe Uppei Valley of the Iiawad 

i with pagodas and other ndigious buildings, could 
not have been possible unless tbe Burmans of that 
period bad reached a certain stage in tbe scale of 
Civilizatani. 

It is to be hoped that further researobes, both 
lustoiictil and antiquarian, will bring to light tbe 
social, lutelleotual, nioiul, and religious condition 
of tbe Bill mans on ike eve of tbeir conquest of 
Tbaton in tbo lltli century For tbe piesent, 
liowcvei , available inatcnals arc either scanty 

01 miieliable. 

Accoiding to tbe Kalyaiii Inscriptions, the 
peiiod extending from the establishment of 

tiona are not obbu* than six ccnturicHand display the art 
of wiitnij? in its luiancy ’’ [This lawt btatemout la at 
any lato wiong Vide mife, p 107, footnote 7 Cunning- 
ham’s IMuthodJu, p 75 — JEi) ] 

® Boo the discuHBion on Sanskrit words in tbo Burmese 
Language ending with Mr Houghton’s “ Eejoinder,” 
imtBy p. Pace Mi. Houghton, I still hold to my 

original opinion. 
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Btiddhism to tlie leign of MaauM, — a peiiod 
extending orei tliuteen centuiies, — “tlie power 
of Ramanfiade&a declmed, because cml dissen- 
sions arose and the extensive conntiy was broken 
up into separate piincipalities, because the people 
siifered fioxn famine and pestilence, and because, 
to tlie detiimeiit of the piopagation of the excel- 
lent religion, the country was conquered by the 
aimies of the seven kings ’’ 

This very rapid ihunie, amounting practically 
to silence, is thus exiilamed liy Eoiohhaminei, Jar- 
dine Pnze Bhbmj, page 25 f Kiom the 6tli to 
the ilth centuuos the political history of the 
Takings is a blank® Dm mg this period the 
ancient kingdom of Khmer oi Oainbo^a attained 
to its fullest power, it extended fiom the Gulf 
of Martaban to Tonqum The kings, who i tiled 
orei Khmer from the year 5-tB A. D to the 11th 
centmy, favouied Biahmanism to the almost 
total exclusion and suppiession of Buddliism. 
The splendid rums of Klimei date fiom this 
period, the temples aie dedicated to Siva and 
Yishnu, the nisei iptions aic wiitten m Sanskrit 
Camhopi is the ‘gieat kingdom of Zabej ' of 
Aiabian goographeis, which, m the eighth and 
ninth centuries, extended also over the gioups of 
islands south and west of Malacca, including 
Borneo, Java, andSumatia, Kala(Golanagara), 
north of Thaton, was then an impoitant sea 
harbour, and according to Abuzaid and Kazwini, 
an Indian town, subject at that time i^Oth 
centuiy) to the king of Oamboja The country 
of the Takings was then, no doubt, also a depend- 
ency of the same kingdom, and the silence of 
their recoids dining that i>criod is fully explained 
thereby They iiumtioii, however, the stiuggle 
for ascendancy between Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism; the latter prevailed, chiefly because the 
maiitime pi evinces of Burma became a place of 
lefuge to a great number of Buddbist fugitives 
from India.” 

In this connexion it may be noted that, in 
order to comprehend accurately the history of 
Burma, the history of Indo-China should be 
studied as a wiiole 

(11) SirisanghabddhLX-Parakkaniab^htir&ja. 

These inscriptions aie so full of dates lelatmg^ 
to the doings of the Taking emissaries to the Court' 
of the Sinhalese kings that they should go fai 
towards establishing the still doubtful chronology 
of the line. 

9 [Chiefly, I thmk, for the same reason that the history 
of the same centuries was blank for so long in India, 
m,, the very numerous Taking inscriptions have not 
yet been decixflxered and read. — En ] 

[Mr. Bell, AreJu Survey of Ceylon, Eeport on the 


Paiakkainab^hu is placed usually m 1153-nS»^ 
A D See App XI p Ixvi, to Tumour 's 
Maluhoanso and Teiiiient’s Geijlon, YuL i, 
p 407 

(12) NTarapatijayasUra or Narapatisibfi 
King Naiapatijayasiiia, oi Naiapatisijbfl, wa^ 
the seventh king of Pagan after Aubrat'a and. 
leigned foi tlmty-seven yeais, fiom 1171 to 1211 
A D. He built the Godopalm and Chulamani 
Pagodas at Pagan, besides many other leligious 
edifices in vaiious paits of Ins kingdom His 
leign IS also memorable in the annals of Burma 
because of tbe communications with Ceylon 
His own preceptoi, Uttaiajivamahathcia, visited 
that island, wheie one of the pieceptoi’s disciples, 
Ohapata, a native of Basseiu, leceived n^amm- 
pudd oidination and remained foi ten yeais. 
Ohapata leturned to Pagan, accompanied by 
foui other mahdthei as, namely, — 

(1) Sivali, of Tamalitthi, ^ e , Tamlflk , 

(2) Tamalinda, son of the king of Kambuja 

which may peihaps, in this instance, 
be identified with one of the Shan 
States , 

(3) Ananda, a native of Kinchipuia, which 

IS piobably the well known Kauchi- 
Xonia, or Conjeveiam, 

(4) R^hula, of Lankadipa, i e,, Ceylon 

The advent of these piiests, and their subse- 
quent disagreements among themselves, liei aided 
the existence of leligious schisms in Burma 
The apostolical succession of Uttarfljivamah^, 
theia, mentioned ante, Yol XXII. p. 17, is 
inteiesting, as it beais testimony to the early 
inteicouiee between Thaton and Magadhaand to 
the fact that the Taking piiests of those days weie 
renowned for their piety and learnmg 
It may be noted by the way that Kappungana- 
gaia is locally identified with Kabamg, a small 
village a few miles to the south-west of Rangoon, 
and that Sudhammanagara is a classical name of 
Thaton. 

The leign of Narapatisibfl is also memorable in 
Bui'inese histoiy, for tbe high cultuie of the 
Burmese poetiy of the peiiod, and four, in Burma, 
immortal veises are attributed to Anantasfliiya 
on the eve of his execution in this reign — vide 
Malidyd%awmdogy%, YoL I page 357 

Taw Sein Ko, 

KSgalla JCminct, 1892, p. vii wishes to put foiwaid 
the date of Parakkamab^hu (Par^krama BIhu) to 11G4 
A. D He suggests vauous other alterations in dates» 
and tells me that the KalyM Inscriiitions have sup- 
ported his views. — Bn ] 
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THE HEMP PLANT IN SANSKRIT AND HINDI 
LITERATUEE. 

A seal ell tlnough all the Sanskrit and Hindi 
books accessible to me, has resulted m the follow- 
ing notes on the refeiences to the hemp plant 
occuiimg in the liteiatmes of those languages. 

The hemp plant is met with in Sahskrit and 
Hindi literature under vaiioiis names The 
principal are — (1) Bhanga (2) IndrAsana 
(3) Vyay^ or Jay§.. The eailiest mention of the 
word gafijA, which I have noted, is dated about 
the year 1300 A D. 

Whenever the word mjmjd is used, it is doubt- 
ful whether the hemp plant is meant or the yellow 
myrobolan, as the woid means both The name 
hhanga oocuisin the AtharvovMa, say, B C. 1 100 
The hemp plant is there mentioned simply as a 
sacred glass PcWni who fiomished, say, B 0 30ib 
mentions the pollen of the hemp flower (hhaugd) 
In the commenoemeiit of the sixth oentuiy A D 
we find the first mention of vijmjd which I lia\e 
noted. It IS a sacied glass, and piobably means, 
in this instance, the hemp plant The fiist 
mention of hhanga as a medicine, which I have 
noted, IS m the work of Susruta, before the eighth 
century A D , where it is called an antiphlcg- 
matic. During the next four centuiies bhmgd 
(feminine) frequently occurs, m native Sanskrit 
dictionaries, in the sense of hemp plant In the 
tenth century the intoxicating nature of hknug 
seems to have been known and the name Indra- 
sana, India’s food, first appears, so far as T 
know, in literatiiie Its mtoxicatuig power was 
cei tamly known in the beginning of the foni teenf h 
centuiy In a play wiitten in the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuiy it is mentioned as being 
consumed hjjugis (Saiva mendicants) It is there 
named “ Indra’s food.” In latei medical works 
it is fiequently mentioned under various names 
Below will he found a inoie detailed account of 
the passages, in which I have noted the use of 
the Indian hemp I may add that I have not 
traced in literature any difference between the 
uses of the word gangd and of the word llhm(,ga, 
though modern hamdjas tell me that they are 
distinct plants 

In the Atharvaveda {pir. 1400 B. 0 ) the 
hhmig plant is mentioned (11, 6, 15) once — We 
tell of the five kingdoms of heibs headed by Soma , 
may it, and 7ml<x glass, and hhungd and bailey, 
and the herb saha, release us from anxiety’’ 
flere ref eienoe is evidently made to the offering 
of these heibs m oblations. 

The grammaiian PAnini {cir, B C 300) men- 
tions (5, 2, 29) hliangdhaia, the pollen of the hemp 

^ Cir A D 500 2 Tentli or eleventh century 


fiowei, as one of his examples The fact that 
the pollen of this special flowei was quoted is 
worth noting 

VaiAhamihira (A D 604), in his Baikal 
sauiliitd (XLYIII 39), mentions vijaydsis used 
ivith othei grasses, m the iites ofthePushya 
bathing festival Vijagd in this passage certainly 
means some plant or otber. The word may mean 
eithei the Indian hemp plant, or be a synonym 
of harUaM [the yellow myroliolan) Dr Hosrnle 
nifoims me that in tlie oldest medical woiks the 
woid is explained by commentators in tlie latter 
sense It is doubtful, however, what meaning 
wo aio to adopt, and the word may mean tlie 
hemp-plant bhauqa hi the passage from the 
AfliarvaMa alieady quoted, juiiongst the five 
plants spmjhilly hommiod as oblations, hhnnqaiB 
closely eoimeeted with tlie hcib f^aha So also 
m the Bi ilintmikhltd, vijagd is mentioned as one 
of a long list of pLints to be used in the offer- 
mg, and the veiy next plant ineiiiioned is mhl, 
which IS appa,reiitiy the same as saha Tins 
would tmeourge the tlasny that, tln^ V{jayd of the 
Bfiliatsaiithifd wiiH uiok* jnobahly the same as 
the hliaiufit of the Atlniruankla 

In Susruta wlio fiom ished before the eighth 
century [Ui XI 3), hhauaja is I’ccomuiended 
together with a number of other diugs as an 
antiphlegmatic. Vijaytl is immtioned m the 
same -work as a remedy foi cat <inh accompanied 
by diarrkea {UL XXIV*. 20) and (777 39, p 415, 
20} as an lugi'ednmt in a prescription for fever 
arising from an of ])ijt‘ and phlegm. In 

these two passages, lu>ivevt»r, nijayd is probably 
an eqiiivahmiof haiUaU, the yellow inyiobolan, 
and does not mean hemp 

Iiitki various kdslma or duitionaries, 
is frequently mentioned as nieanmg the hemp 
plant. Thus, — (1) Aimo ahhhn,'^ 3,9,20 , (2) TnMn- 
3, 304 ; (3) Ht^machandra’s AnMrtha- 
37, (40 Hbiuaebiindia^B Ablndhiimehtn- 
tdmani,llf9. The (date not known 

to me\ a commentary on the A^nmaMsha 
mentioned above, hj Matliuiesa, and quoted m 
the ^tihdaluli}a(lrmm, mentions that the seed 
of the hhangd plant is the size of that of millet 
(JeahUjaj 

Chakraptoxdatta is sjud to have flourished 
undei Nayapala, n prince who reigned in the 
eleventh centuiy A D. In his ^ahdachmdrikd, 
a medical vocabulary, he gives the following 
Sanskrit names for bhang.— (1) Vtjayd (victori- 
ous), (2) Tratldhjavijayd (victorious in the three 
worlds, (3) Bhanga, (4) indrdiema (Indra’s food), 

® Twelfth century. 
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^5) Jayd (victoiious) Tliese names seem fco shew 
that its use as an mbexicant was then known 
The Ed}iini§lha)^tii of Harahari Pai>dita (A D. 
ISOO) adds the following names to those given hy 
Ohakrapanidatta in the ^Sahdachandi tld above 
mentioned —(6) Viiapattm (heio-leaved or the 
leaf of heioes), (7) Gahjd, (8) QhapaU (the light- 
hearted), (9) Ajayd (the nncoiiqiieied), (10) | 
Ayiandd (the (the lejoic- 

er) He adds that the plant possesses the follow- 
ing qualities — (1) Jmfdhtua (acudity), (2) Laslid- 
y^va (astrmgency) , (3) mhnatmt (heat), (4) 
tiJctatm (pungency), (5) vdtitlaphdpahaha (re- 
moving wind and phlegm) , (h) samgrdhitva 
(astniigency) , (7) mhpradatva (speech-giving) , 
{S)halyatva (strength-giving), (9) medhdldnim 
(mspiiing of menUl power) , {M)) SreMhaUxm- 
natva (the pxoperty of a most excellent excitant) 
The ^drngadhai a^aniliitd a medical woik by 
SS,rngadliara. the date of winch is unknown, 
but winch must have been compiled duiing the 
Muhammadan period of Indium History (say A B 
1500), specially mentions (1, 4, 19),"* hhanga as an 
excitant {vyavdyin). In the fsame passage it 
mentions opium 

The Dhtirtasama-gama, or “ Rogues’ Con- 
gress,” IS the name of an amusing, if coarsely 
wiitten, farce of about the year ir^UO A D.^the ' 
author of winch was one Jyutinsa. In the second 
act two S^aiva mendicants conic befoie an unjust 
judge, and demand a decision on a quarrel winch 
they have about a nymph of the hdzdr The 
judge demands payment of a deposit befoie he 
will give any opinion One of the litigants says 
** Heie IS nay (jodiga bag , let it be accepted as a 
deposit’* The judge {taking %t ^<mponhly,€ind 
then smelling it gioedily) says “ Eet me tiy 
whnt it 18 hko {takes a Ah* I have just 

now got by the merest chance some ga^a winch 
IS soporific and corrects derangements of the 
hiimouis, which produces a healthy appetite, 
sharpens the wits, and acts as an aphrodisiac 
The word used for gmja m the above is Indid- 
Sana (Indi’a’s food) 

The Bhdva^tahlia, another medical work 
written by Bliavad^vamisra (oir A. B. 1600)® 
has as follows — 

Bhangd ganyd mdluldni 
mddmi vijaydjayd 1 
Bhaugd haphaliari hktd 
gidhini pdokcini laghuh t* 
likshno-^ blind pUtald mdha- 

mada-vdg-vahni’Vardhini It 

* I quote the MS m the Library ol the Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal . 

® Accordmg to Dutt ‘‘ not before 1535 A. B/' 


“ Bhanga is also called ganjd^ m Uuldni, mddint 
(the intoxicating), vijayd (the vie toi ions) and 
jui/d (the victoi ions) It is antiphlegmatic, pun- 
gent, astimgent, digestive, easy of digestion, 
acid, bile-affectmg , and mci eases infatuation, 
intoxication, the power of the voipe, and the 
digestive faculty ” 

The Bujavallahha^ a Materia Mediea by Htoa- 
yanadasa-kavirA)a, the date of which I do not 
know, but which is quoted m the ^ahdalalpa- 
: di lima, and is believed to he ancient 17th cen- 
I tuiy), has the following — 

Sa7n tl-'sanam tii tiLshnodshnam 
molia-h it Imshtha-nAbanam \ 
Bala-mHhddgni-l'i it bUslima- 
do^ha-didri lasdfanmn U 
Jdtd ynmidara-manthandj jala-nidhau 
piyiibha-iujpd pn)d\ 

Tidiluhye vijaya-piade Hi vija^d 
S i i- dim idja 

Ldhandm luta^kdimjayd kslntiHaU 
p rapid nay ath kdmadd If 
8ay vd-'Haiika-vmdSadmi slia-yanant 
yaili sSvitd sarvadd \\ 

“India’s food (i e, ganja) is acid, pioduces 
infatuation, and destioys lepiosy It cieaies vital 
eneigy, the mental powers and inteiiial heat, 
euirects iiregulaiities of the phlegmatic humour, 
and is an eluir vitoe It was oiigmally piodueed, 
like nectai, from the ocean by the churning 
with Mount Maiidaia,® and masmucli as it gives 
victory in the thiee woilds, it, the delight of the 
king of the gods, is called vi;)ayd, the victorious 
This desire-fulfilling drug was* obtained by men 
on the earth, through desire for fhe welfare of 
aH people To those who regularly use it, it 
begets joy and destioys every anxiety/’ 

The Rasapradipa, a woik the date of which 
is unknown to me^ and which is quoted in the 
Bahdahalpadiuma, mentions jayd as a lemedy 
for indigestion — 

Kb M rat fay am s utagmidhau 

gyanclialuolam idam bnbliam I 
Saivahs tiilyd piyd hhiisTitii 
tad- ay dlid S igrujd g aid 1 1 
“ Natron saltpetre and borax, mercury and 
sulphur, and tire prospei oibs five spioos (long 
pejjx^o^j root, pypef chaha, another pepper, and 
dry these add an equal amount of 

paiohed”iai/d. and half of that amount of horse- 
radish {mSringa) and jatd ’*7' It is not certain 
whether jayd here means bhang or hariiald (yel- 
low myrobolan) The word has both sigmfica - 

« Nectai was pradaced in this fashion 
7 The name of several plaats , I do not know which m 
meant here. 
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tions. The latter, perhaps, suits the formula 

"best. 

In the Kasaratna-samuehcliaya, a work writ- 
ten m the south of India, jayd is classified as a 
semi-poison, — 

Ldngati vishamusIitU cTia 
hm avir6 jayd iathd [ 

Tilalcah hanaJco cha 
va'igd hy upavishdtmakahw 

“ Ldngali,'^ Vanguiera spinosa, the root of the 
Flagrant Oleandei, jayd, Symplocos mcemosa^ 
kanaka^ and cth (,a kind of Mupho^HaJ^ aie semi- 
poisonous ” 

Bhang is frequently mentioned by vernacular 
poets The oldest instance with which I am 
acquainted is the well-known hymn by Vidy^pati 
Th^ikur (1400 A, D.) in which he calls 
“ Digambara bhanga'^ in leference to his habit of 
consuming that diug. Accoiding to an old 
Ilmdipoem, on which I cannot now lay my hands, 
6 iYa himself brought down the hhang plant from 
ihe Him§-layas and gave it to mankind Jogis 
are well-known consumers of hlimi^g and gdnja and 
they are worshippeis of Siva 

In folk-songs, ganjd or hhang (with or without 


opium) IS the invariable drink of heroes before 
pel forming any gieat feat At the viUage of 
Bauii m Gaya theie is a huge hollow stone, which 
IS said to be the bowl m which the famous hero 
Loiik mixed his ganjd Lorik was a veiy valiant 
geneial and is the hero of numeious folk-songs 
The epic poem of Alh4 and Efidal, of uncertain 
date, but undoubtedly based on veiy old mateiials 
(the heioes lived in the twelfth centuiy A D) 
contains numerous lefeiences to gonjd as a drink 
of waiiiors, Foi instance, the commencement 
of the canto dealing with Alhd’s maniage de- 
scribes the pestle and moitar with which the 
ganjd was prepaied, the am omit of intoxicating 
drink prepaied from it (it is called sahzi) and the 
amount of opium (an absuidly exaggerated 
quantity) given to each wanioi in Ins court 
That the consumption of hhang is notconsideied 
disieputable among Rigputs may be gathered 
fiom the fact that Ajabes, who was comt poet to 
the well-known Mahaifga Bishwanlith Singh of 
Eiwa., wiote a poem pi aifeing bhang and compaiing 
8 iddjn (a pi cparation of t he di ug ) to the “ success 
which attends the woishinci of “ Haii ” Heie 
theie is an elaboi ate senes of purs The W’oid 
siddhi means litcially “ success, ’’ and means 
not only the god Bari, but aho hliuvg^^^ 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


BEMONOLATBY AMONG THE KAOHINS, 

The following oharacteiistio and instructive 
note is taken from the diary of a native township 
officer of the Bhamo District, kindly foiwaided 
to me by Mr Thnkell White, 0 I E , Commis- 
sioner of the Northern 'Division, Uppei Burma, 

Maung P ‘6 T‘un, MyOobdgyi (village headman) 
states — “ One day, east of Manyfl, in the valley of 
the Nanhil Ohaung (River), near the source of 
the river and situated in the jungle, there is a 
place known as the Nag^*y 6 k (Snake-image). 
There is a painted dragon there curled round a 
lock, the head being formed out of a slab thereof 
Ifc is not known whether the dragon-image got 
there of itself or how, and theie is no inscription 
of any sorb I visited it fi^?e days ago (Octobei' 
3893) when at Kyd Samg, whence the image is 
situatedabout half a day’s 3 ouiney to the eastwards, 
and off the main road. There is a narrow path 
leading to it, and the Kachins go near it to fish 
The rock stands out from the bed of the Nanhfi 

® The names of several plants, — Jussiwa repens^ 
Ii&mionU%s cordifohdf Hubtamunsistc,, Medysatv/m lago- 
podAotd&s, 

» Said by a kmirdja to mean dhatUrd, 


Ohaung I cannot say that the diagon is man’s 
handy-woik. I should doubt it, as no one could 
paint a diagon 111 such a i)osition 

Also on the road back to Manya from Kyd 
Samg there is a pagoda called Kamgbonyau. 
This has a curious rook at its base, and the 
Kachins say that in Tabaung-li.byi and 16.zan* it 
bears two kinds of flowers, green and led !” 

E. 0. Temple, 


A BUEMBSB BOVE-SONG 

The following is a love- song popular in Bui’ma 
and much admired for its depth of meaning, 
which, however, is quite los*t in any rendering that 
might he made of it. It details the love of Me 
K‘in for her absent Maung P 6 , whom she suspects 
of enjoying himself with another damsel, after the 
fashion of Bui*mese youth 

F‘b-ma-80ng ch^Sng-'lwd ^liUpd Uo ' 
Chbnga Ido * 

[The above very valuable notes formed p’^rt of Dr* 
Grierson’s evidence before ihe Hemp-drugs Commission, 
1898-4, — En] 

1 [ I full and new moon of Phltlguna. En*] 
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mn lapit ]pya-du Te liMi 

Shu h6-d^ wa mwe 

h yadet M nge , 

Tch ch^do h‘Uf MawigQ ^ 

E6 ta-my^o fM-ni hmd 
Yd yi '^9^ fyoMo ^ 

'^d-ni'do > 

10 S'wS ta-ni^o PctPin I 

Stri'Wy^ ^drt ne hnQ-'nain-h^'&o ! 

Fyhn-w^o h‘Q-hd yydu-yin I 

iiaung loun ‘mo sahe-byin Imd 
Mi K'i'nM sik ‘w^^^o ^ 

15 jSf‘^S cli6k Ioq ma pyeM-'naing 

Wi Pdo ye • 

ShwS myet^-yi aing-ia~aing nge. 
^mugo-ta-^iaivg tin%-hd-ya-^at f 

Lost am I as if I liad lost my blanket ^ 

That is my condition now ’ 

On my bed of sandal*woo(| 


Lying I cannot sleep. 

5 Miseiable and wietcbed am I , 

Woriied ereiy day, Mating Pe’ 

In that new land 

Happy ait thou in thy wandering ’ 

Thou hast taken to thyself a ney match, 

10 0 my dear Lord 1 

Miseiable I cannot remain in the land of 
Han ^ 

Come back ; I call thee ’ Thou shonldst come 
back^ 

Thinking only of thy absence on her bed of 
jasmine, 

Me Khn ceases not to weep ! 

15 As a whirlpool ceases not to run 

Her tears fall ! 

So gieat (is mysoiiow) that my tears run into 
a lake. 

(On thy return only) I feel I could restiain 
my weeping 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


COL JACOB’S VEDANTASAEA^ 

Colonel Jacob’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for the scholarly peiformance of the task which he 
has imposed upon himself. The work consists of 
the cai-efully edited text o£ Sadananda’s TOdnfa- 
Ura, with Nrisimlia-sarasvati’s commentary 
printed at the foot of each page (pp. l-7'2), followed 
by Eamatiitha’s workmanlike (though here and 
there prolix) commentary (pp. 73-165) Then we 
have Col Jacob’s notes (pp ] 67-191)), and tho book 
ends with four Appendixes, viz, (1) Index to 
Quotations, (2) Index to Important Woids and 
Phrases, (3) List of Works cited in Text and 
Commentaries, (4) Addenda and Corrigenda 
(pp. 203-215). 

Pr BAllantyne’s tianslation of the test of the 
Viddntasdra has long been out of print. The 


text itself was punted in Bolitlmgk’s Sahdnt 
ChrestomatUy published in 1877, and incorrect 
editions of the commentaues have appeared at 
vaiious times in India, but this is the fiist 
attempt to publish a cutical edition of the text 
and commentaries combined. 

A special feature of the volume is the care with 
which citations from older works are indicated 
and their sources identified The two Indexes 
are also worthy of notice and furnish a most con- 
venient and much wanted aid to students of 
Indian Philosophy. The author’s notes aie 
of great value, more particularly to Sanskrit 
scholars beginning the study of the YManta 
system. Indeed a better intioduction than this 
complete, well-edited, cleaily punted handbook 
cannot well be conceived. <3. A G. 


OBITUARY. 


FBOf. W DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Another of the links which connect the Sanskrit 
scholarship of the present day with a former gene- 
ration has snapped. Forty years ago, ro . 
Whitney was one of the assistants who wot e 

with Bohthngk and Roth in the preparation of 

the great 8t Petenhnrg Dictionary, and to-day 
Ms views on Sanskrit Grammar are known as being 
more advanc ed than those of the younger scholar s 

^ Haubawadt “ here Bangoon. 

> The VMantasara of Sadananda with tha oommeu- 
tarias of Niisimha-sarasvatt and Earaatirtha, edited wit 


f the ninth decade of the century. He has 
leen Hibernim Sibemis ipsis. 

The sad intelligence of his death reached us 
ilmost simultaneously with a printed copy of his 
atest essay, on the Veda in PW He died 
iwoid in hand, as all true scholars would die, 
ighting with unabated vigour in the batrie of the 
nodems against the ancients This is not a 
itting occasion for me to discuss the arguments 

OolTa Jacob, Bombay M 
Jorps, FeUow of the Bombay University. Bombay, 
S-irnaya-sigar Press, 8vo Price Ee. 1-8. 
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in iiis latest work I must confess to belonging 
to tlie opposite camp, but that fact need*iiot pie- 
\ent a humble opponent fioin easting one nioie 
wieatli on the tomb of one of the gieatest Sanskrit 
hcholais whom the Western world 1ms known 

William Dwight Whitney was bom at Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts, on the 9tli of February 
1827. He studied at Wiiiiams College, where he 
took h.ta degree in 1845 He then spent three 
yeais as a clerk in a bank, which uncongenial 
occupation he gave up m 1819 to seive as assist- 
ant in the TJjiited States Geological Suivey lu 
the autumii of the same year he went to 
Tale, 'wlieio he continued the study of Sanskrit 
which he had commenced in 18-13 In 1850, ho 
Visited Geimaiiy, where he spent some ycais 
111 Beilin and Tubingen ab the feet of Profs 
Webei and Both It was at the latter place 
that be laid the foundations of that rexnitatioii 
for industry and aocmacy which ever subsequent- 
ly distinguished him He leturned to Ameiica 
in 1853, and in 1851 became Piofessoi of 
Sanskrit at Tale, a xiost which he held dm mg the 
remaindei of his life. Shortly after his aiijioini- 
ment lie })U:blished the first volume (containing 
the test) of his well known edition of the Atharva 
Yeda, the second volume of which, comprising 
translation and notes, he had neaily completed at 
the time of his death forty years after the publica- 
Mon of the fiist The appearance of tins first 
volume fixed the ooiuse of Sanskrit scholaiship m 
America Under Whitney’s tuition, and encour- 
aged by the examine of Ins unflagging mdu&tiy, 
a scliool of Tedic students rapidly spiung up 
round his chair, from winch have issued many 
valuable woiks, bearing the double impress of 
German solidity and care for minutiae, coupled 
with American originality and grasp of general 
pruiciples Wiutiiey himself diiected his le- 
teearches to the Atliarva Yeda and in due course 
scholars hailed with admiiation and giatituiie his 
Atharva Veda JPt dtiSaJukya (136*2), and, m 1881, 
lus Index Ve^horiim of the Atha'iva Veda, In 
the mteival, he had also issued an edition of the 
TmttiHya JPrdh^dkhya m 1871. 

In 1879 Prof. Whitney broke new ground 
hf the publication of his Sam'k'i li Grammar, m 
which he definitely took his stand, not on the 

immar as handed down by Panini and his 
successois, but on the grammar as rev<»aled by 
San&krib Liteiature itself Few woiks have jiro- 
, yoked so much controversy as this revolutionary 
challenge of the Yale Professor Sanskrit scholars 
soon became divided into three camps the extreme 
Pluiueans, according to whom, whatever the old 
grammarian said was true, and whatever he had 


not said wus ®‘not” giammatical “knowledge, ’’ 
the exti erne Wiiitneyites who denied that giani- 
matical salvation could he found m the Gospel of 
Panini, and that the actual usage of Sanskrit 
bteiatiiie was the only ijossible guide, and the 
Model ates, who wiiilc not binding tiiemselves tu 
eveiy thing that Pai.ini laid down, believed that 
lie knew moic about the Sanskrit of his time than 
the most lecaned Eaioxieans of the nineteenth 
century, and that till eveiy Sanskrit text in exist- 
ence had been jiuldished and analysed, it would 
be imjiossj ble to a&ceitam wdat the actual usagt 
of the litei ai y lang uage was Whitney’ s G'i amma r 
was thus only a grammar of the Sanskrit Liteia- 
tnie to which Whitney had access, and nothing 
bears stionger testiiuony alike to the depth and. 
to the wide extent of bis leainmg, than the 
admnable piactical comxdeteiicss of this woik a% 
a whole 

Besides th<3 above greatm woiks Whitney haol 
time to wiite sevoial minor essays These were 
subset piently collected and published in lii« 
Lanyuaye and the Stvihj of Lemguaye (1867)^ 
and Oriental end LI nyiubtic Siadieb (1873-74) 
Like eveiything else that he did, these shew the 
same imx>iess of peispicuity and masteiy of 
details He followed his own line, and not 
soldoin was eiig^tged in controversy, which though 
sometimes conducted with aorimonyy was always 
noteworthy foi fairness and a love of tiuth. 

In subjects outside the range of Oriental' 
scholarshix), he is best known as the author of’ 
Ijbbpnhah of Unyli^h Giommar, and as Editor- 
m-ohicf of the Centanj JJi^ctwncay of the JEnyhsh 
Language 

For the past eight or nine years Prof Whitney 
had been suffering fiom a serious disorder of the 
heart His disease did not interruiit liis life 
work, and he laboured to the end, which came at 
New Haven on the 7tb of Juno, 1891 

Dimng his busy life he received many honours 
He was Honorary Member of all the gieat 
Oi’iental Societies, and was a member or corre- 
spondent of the Academies of Berlin, St Peters- 
burg, and Home (the Lincei), and of the Institut 
of France He was also a Foreign Knight of the 
PruHsian Cider “ pour Ic mthite” for Science and 
Arts, filling tlie vacancy caused by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle. Many Umvo'sities conferred 
lionorai'y degrees on him, and these only served 
as illustrations of the univeisal respect and afiec- 
’ tion in which this scholar, as simjile-ininded as 
he was distinguished, was held by the members 
of the great brotherhood of Oriental scholarship. 

G A. a * 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OP JAS’WANT SINGH. 

EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G A GEIEESON, PhD., C I E 
{Co7itinued, pom p 238 ) 

ATHA ABTHALASSTKABA-KAMA CHATURTHAH PRAKASAH II 


LECTURE IV. 

Ornaments of Sense. 

[Rhetorical ornaments are divided into two classes, mthdlanhiha^ or Ornaments of Sense, 
and Mddlanhcha, or Verbal Ornaments. 

Some ornaments partake of the nature of both classes, and are arranged under one or the 
other according to the predilection of the anthor who treats of the subject. Eor instance, the 
Sdhitya-daypana ( t . 641) treats vaholh, or Crooked Speech, as a Verbal Ornament, but the 
BhdsM-b hush ana (v. 189) treats it as an Ornament of Sense. 

Verbal Ornaments are those, such as Alliteration or Rhyme, which depend on the 
external form of words. Ornaments of Sense, such as the Simile, the Metaphor, or the 
Poetical Fancy, are those which essentially depend on the meaning of words, and not necessarily 
on their external form. The principal of these are founded on similitude, and hence the 
BMshd'hlmshana, like other works on rhetoric, commences this lecture by describing tbe Upamd 
or Simile, which is the foundation of all such ornaments.] 

Text, 


XJpama^lankara. 

JTpamiya ’ru upamdna jalia' 

PHrana npama, Una taJia' 

Ihi vidhi saba samatd milai' 


i^asi sa% 'ujjvala hya-vadana 
Ydohaha dharma ^ru mrananiya 
Elea binUf dvat bimi, tini h%nu 
Bijuri si paklcaja-muhM 
VauUd rasa-sringdra Id 


vdehaha dharma so chan \ 
lupt6pama vichdri [\ 44 U 

npamS, soi jam | 

pallam sS mridu fdni |l 45 11 
Jiai chautfiau upamdna l 
luptdpam^ pramana II 46 li 
kanaha-latd Hya lil&lii | 
hdrana-mdrati pSkht II 47 II 


Translation. 


The Simile. 

[Of. Sdhitya-darpana, 647 and ‘ A resemblance between two things, expressed by a 
single sentence, and unaccompanied by a contrast or di:fference, is termed a simile ] 

A simile (itpamd) consists of four component parts, — 

(1) The Subject compared, upameya [or, va'tnamya]. 

(2) The Object with which Comparison is made, upamdna, 

(3) The Word implying Comparison [anpamyavdehm^ or] vdchaha (such as ‘ as,’ ‘hke ). 

(4) The Common Attribute [sdmdmja dharma, or] dharma. 

A Simile is Complete Q)urn6pamd) when it has all its component parts. It is to be con. 
sidered as Incomplete Quptopamd) when (one or more) are wanting, 

[Some copies omit the above verse. It is possibly not original as its contents are repeated 
lower down.] 

In this way when yon find all (four component parts) together, know it to be a (Complete) 
Simile, as for example : — - 

* The lady’s face is bright as the moon, her hands are tender as a young branch.' 

[Here the subjects compared are, respectively, the lady s face, and her hands , the objects 
with which they are compared are, respectively, the moon, and a young ranc i , e wor 
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implying comparison is m each case ‘as’ {sau, se) , and the common attributes are, respectively 
brightness and tenderness ] 

When one, two, or three of the four (viz,, the word implying comparison, the common 
attribute, the subject compared, and the object with which it is compared) is or are wanting, 
it IS an instance of the Incomplete Simile, as for example , 

(a) ‘ The lotus-faced lady is [slender] as a flash of lightning.' 

[Here the Common Attribute, slenderness, is wanting.] 

(b) ‘ Behold, the lady is [fair] [as] a golden jasmine.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, and the Word implying Comparison are both wanting ] 

(c) ‘ Lo, the Lady (is) [fair] [as] [love itself], (for she) is the causal image of the erotic 
sentiment.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, the Word implying Comparison, and the Object with which 
the lady is compared, are all three wanting ] 

[A work called the Lupto'pamdvtldsa by Kavi Hirachaiid Kanliji (date unknown to me) 
gives the following poem, containing examples of the fifteen possible kinds of a simile . — 

(1) Pu7 7id]jamd, The Complete Simile. 

Gaja gati s% gati manda lasS, ‘ Thy gait appears dignified as the gait of an elephant.’ 

(2) YdcJia'ka-luptdjpamd. Incomplete. Wanting the word implying comparison 

Yuga jangha jw Mia he hhamhlia naye, ‘Thy two thighs a.ro fresh (or plump) [as] 
plantain stems.’ 

(3) Dharma4upt6°, Wanting the common attribute. 

Kah sohata siihhana M haii si, ‘ Thy waist appears [slender] like that of a lioness.' 

(4) TIpamdna-lupt6'^, Wanting the object with which comparison is made. 

Ihha4dvaha si hucha uchcha bhaye, ‘Thy bosom is round like [the frontal bones of] a young 
elephant * 

(5) TJpameya-lupto^, Wanting the subject compared. 

Yidlm purana so jparamoda hard, ‘ [Thy face] causes joy like the full moon.’ 

(6) Ydcha/ca-'dliarma-Iupto'^, Wanting both the word implying coinpaiison, and the common 
attribute. 

'Sruti sipa samipa sumuUa chaye, ‘Pearls adorn thmeear [delicate] [as] a pearl- oyster-shell. ’ 

(7) Yachaha-upamana-lupto'^, Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the 
object with which comparison is made. 

Musuhydni praphullita dnana mi , ‘ On thy face, which blossomed [like] [a flower], hath 
appeared a smile,’ 

(8) Yachaha-'7ipameya'lnpto‘^, Wanting the word implying comparison, and the subject 
compared. 

Stta hunda h pd’ti subhd^h laye, ‘Thou hast displayed the beauty of [thy teeth] [like] a 
row of white jasmine blossoms ’ 

(9) JDharma-upamana-lapto^, Wanting the common attribute, and the object with which 
comparison is made. 

Tiya, to sama-tula na prUama he, ‘ Lady, then art not [fair] (merely) like [other ladies] to 
thy beloved.’ 

(10) JDharma-'apameya^l'ivpto , Wanting the common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Pat asava-pana samana maye, * Lady, [the touch of thy lip] produced intoxication [hke] 
drinking wine.’ 

(11) Uparndna-upameyadupto^, Wanting both the object compared, and that to which it 
IS compared. 
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pihasiMadhwi na duH ohliavi tS\ ‘[Thy voice] is gentle as [tlie sweet notes of] the 
ouchoo, (though, unlike the cuckoo) thou art not devoid of beauty.’ 

(12) YciGhaka-dhaima-ujpmndna-l'ii^to^i Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
comuion attribute, and the object with which comparison is made, 

Tilct M Icapola su cliitta hhaijif ' A mole upon thy cheek [black] [like] [love’s bow-string] 
ravishes (kJiayS = hshayd) the soul.’ 

(13) Ydcliaha^dharma-u'pameya-hi'pto^f Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Kadali-dala, ‘[A back] [broad] [as] a plantain leaf.’ 

(14) Vdclmla-tq>amdna-upamSya-l'U,pt6°, Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
object with which comparison is made, and the subject oompaied. 

Aya chadhi dasi kS, Vta, ‘ On one Land, [thy hair] [like] [snakes] hath mounted (on thy 
bead) to bite me.’ 

(15) Dhatma-upamdna-upmniya-lupto^ ‘Wanting the common attribute, the object 
rvith which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

ha% ita Idia samdma jaye, ‘On the other hand [thy nose] is [curved] like a parrot’s [beak].’ 
[The Sdhitya-darpana gives also another classification of the Simile as Direct {siauh) 
nd Indirect (& thf). The first is a simile m which the comparison is suggested by such words 
as iva,jimi. jaW, law. and the like, all answering to the English word ‘as.’ A simile is indnect 
when 'such words as tuld ‘equal to,’ sartsa ‘like’ are employed.] 

[A Simile differs from a Metaphor {ivpdld) (vv. 55-58), in that, in the latter, the 
resemblance is suggested, not expressed. Thus, - ‘ He sprang on them like a lion’ is a Simile 
L ‘ the lion (t. e., the hero) sprang upon them ’ is a Metaphor, the resemblance being suggested 
Ld not distinctly expressed. In a metaphor, too, the resemblance is suggested as an embellish- 
ment (or the reverse), while in the simile, the two things compared are said to be equal. 

A Simile differs from the Poetical Fancy (utprSkshd) (vv. 70, 71), because, in the latter, 
the subject of the figure is fancied as acting in the character of the object, and not merely as 
riembling it. Thus - ‘ He sprang upon them as though he were a lion is a Poetical Fancy. 

It differs from the figure of Contrast {vyatiiSla) (v. 92), in that, in the latter, the difference 
IS also expressed. Thus an example of Contrast is - ‘ He sprang on them like a lion, but without 

its cruelty.’ 

It differs from the Keciprocal Comparison {upamdntpam&ya (v. 49), m that, in the latteiy 
„„ If ™ i. employed- The. - l.o.-hk. bmv.ry l.k. b.s .mt.e, „d 

his virtue like his lion-like bravery,’ is an example of the Keciprocal Simi e. 

It differs from the Comparison Absolute {amnmya) (v. 48), because in the latter there ,s 
‘f Zg Th™ - • Tb. tog .p~.e ld» .po. th. 

foe ’ IS a Comparison Absolute. 

■ It aa.., from tbo »— 

:r:prtf Zff fbfo .p™* .poo b.. ^ .. o,.mp.. Of tb. C.™,] _ 

[Tb. d«««mbo» « H”! »' »”'«> *” ‘ *• 

ftkshSpbpama. The following IS an example 

WnTomkaMZi na phiri kharan vishama chhavi-chUka 11 47a 11 

, -r ,M XI, X Viv winel the violent intoxication caused by beauty is not quenched by 

1 ., ‘‘Zo;"i.VfZo.. “ 

effects for but an instant, never will you be sober again. 
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This IS an instance o£ the figure of Contrast (v. 92). The Ldla-clamlriU says that if the 
words ‘ IS not like ’ are taken as the vdoliaha or word implying comparison, it is also an 
instance of Implied Simile Of this the word ‘like’ is implied. But the whole mcliaha is not 
lupta (or wanting) for the word ^ not ’ is given. The full simile would be, — 

' The intoxication of love is not (fear-dispellmg, etc.) [like] that of wme.’ 

The same work (341) describes the dhsliandpama, m which the sub 3 ect compaied is exhi- 
bited as not equal to the object with which comparison is made. An example is the following 

Nahi* Haii lau* Tiiyard dharau nah%* Hara lau* aidliaiiga i 

Bkata-M kayi rdhlmje anga anga prah anga U 47b It 

‘ Like Yishnu bear not thj beloved upon thy heart . Like 'Siva incorporate not thyself 
with her (for thou art not equal to them) ; hut clasp her close to thee, body to body, limb to 
limb.’] 

[Text. 


Maidpamaiankara. 


Jaha' ehaJii upameija M 
Tain hahaJit' mdlopamd 

YatM , — 

Mriga se, manamatha-vdna se 
Kafijana se, khanganana se 


barane balm upamdna ! 
havi sti-gana matimdna ll 47c !1 

pina, mina se svachchha | 
manarmjana to achohha \\ 47d || 


Translation 


The Garland of Similes. 

l^Sdhitya-darpam, 665.] 

It is the Garland of Similes when we have several comparisons of the same object, as for 
example : — 

‘ Thine eyes (achohlia = akshi) are like deers, like Cupid’s arrows, full-orbed, bright-glancing 
like fish, like lotuses, (mobile) like khanjana^hirds, and delight the soul.’ ] 

(Not in BMsM-hhushana. Taken from Giridhara-da&a, Bhdmtl-hhusliana, 30, 31.] 


[Text. 


Ba&andpamaiankara. 


Katkita prathama upameija j aha, 
Tdhi kaliahv ramndpamd 

YatU,-- - 

8aii si nati, nati si vmaU, 

Bati si gati, gaii si bhagati. 


hota jdta upamdna \ 
je jaya sii’-hain pradhdna U 47e 11 

vinati si rati chdra I 

to mS' pavana-kumdra 1 1 47f || 


Translation. 


The Girdle of Similes. 

iSaMtya-darpam, 664.] 

If a subject of comparisoa is turned further and further into what it is compared to, it is 
termed the Girdle of Similes, as for example : — 

‘ 0 Hanumat, in thee the faith is (strong) like thy going ; thy going is (strong) as thy 
delight (in me) ; thy delight is pleasing as thy obeisance ; thy obeisance as thy humility, and 
thy humility as that of a virtuous woman.’] 

[Not m BhdsM^hhdshana, Taken from Bhdrati-bhushana, 32, 33.] 
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Text. 

Ananvayaiankara. 

VpaihG-h I upamiha jaba lahata ananvaya ictJn \ 

T6j 6 niiiLha (cejonihau teiaii-hi muhha uhi \\ 48 !| 

Translation. 

The Comparison Absolute 

[Sdhhhju-daqiauit, 6GG.] 

When fcliG siihjoci coinpaicd, and the object 'vvith winch compansoii is made, are the same, 
it IS called the Comparison Absolute. Thus ‘ The only fellow of thy face is thy face itself/ 

[Iloie the Uer(jiue’s face is compared to itself, as the only possible object of comparison, 
and not to a lotus 01 ' the like* According to the (G66), the compauson .hum 

be expi’c'ssed by a snigle seuloncc J 

Text. 

U pamandpamey^lank^ra.i 

! ^ ^liiui IdfjG pai am 2 }(n ti, so K^paiiiclimpamk 1 

KhjJijttua Jial tim tiahia SG tm ilnyalchafijuna sSi \\ 49 tl 


Translation. 


Tho Eociprocal Comparison, 

[8dlatiph(hn pjiufi GG7, wlu'rc it is called upfnneij6pamd.‘\ 

When the smuk^ is rc(i!j)i{)tal, (he figme is called Beciprocal Comparison. Tims — 'Ihme 
eyes arc Ukc the uaAaydt and the Ihahjana is like tlunc eyes.’ 

Text. 


Pratipaiank^ra. 

h'tje jahob upamdnib ! 

muhha sd cltandra bahJicmu \\ 50 || 


Hv pratlpa upamdija hait 
Ldijutui ,s(1 (uubuja htam 
I puiiiChn upitindm td* 

0(/i iHi Juvi ai iiiuklia luu kalut 
Jiia-ihlura Ujiaminja td’ 
Tichehhana naina haidlsha id" 
U pah id ho ihpamdna yiha 
Ati aitiitna driya >)h!m se 
Vyarlhf hdb npamihia jaha 
DtUja dijd hifiija huoltha na, yd 


ddara jahai na lid i l 

cha7idahi ivM joi || 61 11 

jaha jjdwe upiarndna 1 

manda lama he bdna \\ 52 ll 

samatd lay aha ndki \ 

hahai hauna vidki jdhi \\ 53 if 

Damaniya laMvi sdra \ 

jpaucha pratipia prahdra If 54 n 


Translation. 

The Converse. 

[Sdhll ya-dufjiana, 742, 7*i3.] 

Tho figure of Converse has live varieties, via. — 

(1) When the thing with which a comparison is usually made is itself turned into a 

subject of comparison. Thus — ‘ The lotus is lovely hke thine eyes,’ or ‘ The moon is like thy 
face.’ [Boro it would bo more usual to say. ‘Thine eyes are like the lotus,’ and ‘ Thy face 

IS like the moon/] 


1 Called also wpa.m^yojpamd. 
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(2) When honour does not accrue to the subject compared from the object with which it 
IS usually compared Thus — ‘Why art thou pioud of thy face See how fair the moon is 
(in comparison with it) ’ 

(3) When the object with winch comparison is usually made obtains dishonour from the 
subject compared Thus — ‘ By the piercing glances of her eyes, Cupid’s arrows seem but blunt.’ 

(4) When the object with winch comparison is usually made is declared to be not fully 
equal to the subj'ect cooipaied. Thus — ‘Who wmuld compare to the (silvery daiting) hsh, her 
peifeet eyes (floating m tears).’ 

(5j When the object with which comparison is usnallj" made is declared to lie useless beside 
the merits of the subject compared. Thus — ‘ The eyes of the deer are naught before her eyes. ’ 

Text. 


Bupak^lank^ra. 


Biai rUpaka dwaya hhd i% Ian 
Adhika nytina sama duiliuna le 
MulJm sak yd kibi fi ad/nLa 
Sdya'ta U' iqjcrjtm na yalia 
Naina lamala yaJia atua liai 
Ga*waQia laiafa lacjati 
Ah kohliita vidiuma-adhaui 
Tua muMa-j^aulvaja hDnalanti 


null tadrtipa ablidda i 
ihu Lm ye hhedci ll 55 H 
udihf jyfd i dina idti \ 
latiintld ayat a t^nlidfh \\ 56 \\ 

ait) a Juiifialu Irthi Jedma J 
lanala-htid yalia vdma I! 57 11 
nalii ixfitindi a-nfj^anna { 
ba}((b(( biniha i)) asanna || 58 ll 


Translation . 

The Metaphor. 

'l8dhitya-da^l)anai 669 and E ] 

The melapliov is of two kmds according as it dcixnitls on (tillcged) Besomblance {fmhupa) 
or (alleged) Identity (ai/iuda), and each of these hi i ids has throe Y.iuViit s according as (the 
liesemblaiice or Identity of the thing compared) is Exeossivo (wllnlM), Inoompleto {mjuna), or 

Complete {<^a)ha), 

(1) An example of a metaphor depending on Excossivo Eosomblanco is ‘ Her face, — a 
moon, but more perfect than this moon (wo see in heaven), for its radiance is eier in the’ skies 
both day and night.’ [Here the face is said to rcscinlilo tliu moon and is not identified with it, 
and moreover it exceeds or surpasses the moon in the very ijoint on wlueh the resemblance is 
founded, — i^iz , its full-orbed splendour.] 

(2) An example of a metaphor depending on Ineomploto Eesemblance is, ‘She is not 
si.rimg from the sea, but she is another fair Lakshmi.’ [Here the resemhlance to Lakshmi 

IS incomplete,] 

(3) An example of a metaphor depending on Complete Bosemblaneo is^ « There are 
eyes which ^are lotuses in this house, what need is there of (tliy searching for) other lotuses 
(elsewhere) ? [Here a friend of the heroine invites the hero, as lie is Hoarching for lotus 
flowers, into the heroine’s house. The resemblance between her eyes and the flower is 
represented as complete.] 

(4) All example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Identity is, <The lady — a 
golden creeper, — appeareth beantifnl when walking.’ [Hero the lady is identified with a 
golden creeper, with the additional advantage of being able to walk.] 

(6) An example of a metaphor depending on Deficient Identity is, ‘ Her coral-lips are 
glowing, thongh not sprang from the ocean.’ [Here her lips are identified with coral, but with 
this deficiency that they are not ocean-born.] 
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(6) An example of a metaphor depending on Complete Identity is, ‘ Thj lotus-face is 
very spotless, full of nectar, fiag ranee and joy.* 

[The difference between a Metaphor and a Simile (v. 44) has been explained under the 
head of the latter, but it is not always easy to distinguish between the two The BliiWiana- 
latimudi dealing witli the thud example given above, says that the diference between a 
metaphor oi complcto resemblance and a simile with the word signifying 

resemblance and the common attiibute omitted itdofialcii-dliuuna-lujdopamu) is this,"^ that iii 
the metaphor the thing coinpaied is embellished by the comparison with the thing to which it 
IS compared, whci cas in the simile the two are considered as equal. In the ornament of the 
Converse {yratlpa) (above, vv 50-54) tlie thing compared may also be embellished by the 
comparison, but in it, the word signifying comparison (vdchaha) is always mentioned.] 

[The SdhUja-Jarpana (GG9 and ff ) defines a metaphor as ‘the superimposihon of a fancied 
character upon an object unconcealed or uncovered by negation* (pupaham ‘iiiptatopad msJiaye 
niiapahnavd). It classifies its vaiioties on piinciples entiiely diffeient from that given above. 
A metaphor is either Consequential (pat anipania). Entire (sdnpa^ or according to other 
authorities, bdDayava), or Deficient (mumga)^ These are again subdivided, but the further 
classification need not be given heie. Examples of the three mam classes are as follows * — 

Consequential, — ‘ May ilio four cloud-dark arms of Han, rough by the contact with the 
string of bus horny bow, preserve you, — arms that are the pillars to the Dome of the triple 
world.’ Here ilic ascnhing of the nature of a pillar to the arms of Han, is the oonsegiience of 
the attribution of the cliai actor of a dome to the triple world. 

Entire, — Thai daik cloud, Krishna, disappeared, having thus rained the nectar of his 
words (upon the deities), the corn withered by the drought of Efivaua.’ Here the nature of 
a cloud being attributed to Knshna, his weg’ds are represented as nectar-rain, the deities as 
corn, and nrt\ ana’s tyuiiiny as dronglit. 

Deficient, — ‘ Wlnm a servant commits an oFence, the master's kicking him is but proper, 
and it m not for tbe kick ree(‘Sied from thee tliai T grieve, fan lady, but that thy tender foot is 
priehod by the points of those thoins — the hard shoots of my hairs that stand erect (at the 
thrilling ioE<‘h), thus us my sore distress.’ 

In the Entaro ^[(d.iphor the principal object is metaphorically figured or represented 
together with those subordinate {impno yadi sdngasya q upayan sthigam eva tat)^ When all the 
emistituent or snliordniaie imd.a]diors are expressed m an entire metaphor, it is called samasta- 
msiuvti^lKtija, or suudfihaya. Wlnm any of them are understood, it is called eludes avtuat tin, 
An Entire hletaphor is sound inies founded on a paiotioinasia (v. 99), and is then called sUsha- 
garhliiia. If the primopal oliject is alone figured, it is Deficient Metaphor ] 

Text. 

Earmam9.1a3aMra. 

JiiLiai' Inhjd 'npamdiia htai varnauhja pariMma I 
L^ehauii'hwja v’Mla /e* delhaii dehU mma II 69 H 

Translation. 

Commutation. 

[Sdhiiya-darpanfiy 679.] 

When the fenbifct compared (ytirmnvja or upamSya) acts after becoming (or being identified 
with) tbo obioot to wbiob it m oomparod, it is the ornament of Commutation [m -which the 
)hject supernnpoBed <-ommnled into the nature of the subject of supenmpositmn], as for 

sxainple * — 

‘Seo the lady, she looks -with those large lotuses, her eyes.’ [Here the lotus is aetnally 
represented as seeing The oye is identified with the lotus, and, in that cUrac.teu performs the 
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action of seeing. This figure hence differs from the Metaphor (vv. 55-58), in which the 
siipermiposition is simply an omhellishment of the piincipal subject, and m which the object 
siiiienmposed does not do the action of the subject oi siipei imposition.] 

Text. 

Uildkh^lankara. 

Sn ulldkha j ? old Lau* halm saumjhai l)ahu riii | 

ArtliDia su7a Ui) ii, tiya onadana^ an, hair hdla in aitl i n 60 || 

Balm 'Vidlu vaiane eha Imr balm gima sail ulldkha | 

KiUi arjinia, Uga 1 avif ^dra'tjiu ii oaJiana'-inb.iVJut \\ 61 \\ 

Translation. 

Eepresent atio n , 

] Sahlya-daij^ana, 682 j 

[The figure of Eepresentaiion is of two forms ac<‘ord mg’ as li, ih Subjective or Objective.] 
In the fiist foiin, a iinuibor of percoiyens imdorsland tlio saun' tiling ni dilicrent wajs, as for 
example — 

‘To those who ask for alms, of a ccitaiidj, he m a, Tree of PhmU, lo women he is the God 

of Love, and to his enemies ho is Duatli/ | Horc ih(‘ hero is given a \arjoly of chanicteis 
accoidnig to the subjective feelings of (lie percciveis,] 

In the second form, the same thing is described uinler a variety fif ciumieicrs, based on 
differences in its own qualities, as for example * — 

In heioisin ho is Arjuna, in brilliance he is ilio sun, and lu discridioii oL language he is 
Brihaspati.’ [Here the differences, it will bo notui], arc olqcctivc^, not rmlijective, and do not 
depend on the feelings of the observer.] 

Text. 

Smarana-bhrama-samddMlahMlra. 

Sumirana bhrama samddha yaJia lal shana 'ndma pnikha | 

^iidld dimta wdmdimahl daM svdhd^nhasa H 62 J| 

Vildan a siidha-iildhi jani yaha tua ,sa*fja phimta nhahoid | 

Vadana AidJuiiv yaha H'da-hara dildhair hanala bliaija hhvra i| 63 if 

Translation. 

Bemmiscence, Mistake, and Boufot 

The distinguishing attributes of these three figures are appareni from their names (and 
lienee no description is necessary). 

[The Baliitya-dafjyaya defines these three as follows * •— 

(668) A recollection of an object, arising from the perception of somotbing like to it, is 
called Eeminiscence ismarana^ or according to others smyiti). 

(681) The Mistaken (bhrtotimto) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object to bo 
what it is not, — suggested by a poetical conceit {pratihkd), 

(680) When an object under description (praUhkdmUhUa) m poetically suspected to be 
something else, it is called Boubt (sambaya or sadidtilia),’] 

An example of Eemimseence is the following: — 

‘When I see the Moon, the abode of nectar, I am reminded of her face.’ 
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An example of Mistake is the following . 

•The mountain partridges wander about with thee, imagining thy face to be the moon 
(^vith which they are enamomed).' [This figure must be distinguished from Bhranti. Error 

V. 194a, q. V J *> j 

An example of Doubt : — 

^ Is this (my lady a) countenance, or is it the cool moon, or is it a lotns horn at dawn’ ? 


Text. 

Apahnutyalahk^ra 


BJiarama durai* dr 6 pa te 
lit a pat a ndki' utdja yaJia 
Vasili, duidioai' ytiluh sau‘ 

T,via chaiida na laim lavi 
Faryastabi rfum elca le 
Soi sadhd-dhata ndhv yalia 
Bhrtoti apabnuti xiachanu saw 
Tdpa hataia liaijoara naM" 
Cblidka-apalinuti yuJUi laii 
Katata adha ra-kshata piya nah%' 
Kaitava-’palinuti (jka lean* 
Tiohckhana t ya katd/csha‘mi8U 


feuddha -apabnuti j dni i 
haiiaka-latd-phala mctni \\ 64 || 

bdtu-apabuuti hoi \ 
hadaodnalaM H 65 it 
aw a bikJiai di opa \ 
vadana-sudhd-dhara 6pa 1] 66 H 

hhrama Jaba pai a lean jdi | 
nd , sahhi, maclana satai 11 67 || 

pat a saw hdta durdi I 
sakM sUa-rttii-ldi \\ 68 |( 

misu kai i vat anata ana I 
hataUiata Mamiathavdna It 69 il 


Translation. 


Concealment. 

[Sahifija-datpana^ 683, 684.] 

[There are six kinds of this figure, according as it is (1) Simple {kiddha)^ or depends on 
(2) a Cause (hdtu), or on (3) a Transposition (paryastdpahnuti), or on (4) a Mistake {blirmiti), 
or on (5) an Artful Excuse (chhiha), or on (6^ a Deception (kaiiava),] 

[The Sahilya-darpana (/. c.) gi^es a less elaborate classification. It merely says : * The 
denial of the x^eal (nature of a thing), and the ascription of an alien (or imaginary, character 
constitute the figure of) Concealment, If, having given expression to some secret object 
one should construe his >vords diJferently, either by a paronomasia or otherwise, it, too, is 
Concealment.’] 

When by the superiinposition (of a fancied quality), the real nature (of the thing compared) 
disappears, it is called Simple Concealment {kuddhdpalmuh), as for example : — 

‘ These are not the swelling orbs upon (thy lady’s) bosom , know them to be the (fair round) 
fruit of a golden creeper.’ 

When the thing compared is concealed by an ingenious turn of expression (shewing the 
reason), it is termed Concealment dependent on a Cause (hetvapahnnti), as for example : — 

‘This cannot be a fierce moon (shining) by night, but must be the sun (burning) amid 
subaqueous fire,’ [Here the heroine explains that m her fevered condition, even the moon- 
beams seem burning hot. The fierceness of the moon is the cause of the comparison.] 

When the qualities of one thing are superimposed by transfer on another thing, it is an 
instance of Concealmeut by Transposition (paryastdpahnuti), as for example : — 

‘ This (light upon the way) is not (the sheen of) the moon j it is the (reflection of the) 
brightness of thy moon face.’ [Here brightness, the quality of the moon, is transferred to the 
face of the lady,] 
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"^^heii by means of words, aiiotlici’s mistake is coriected, it is called Concealment 
dependent on a Mistake (IjlLiamdimlinuti), as for examiilo : — 

‘It IS true, 0 fiiend, that I am hot and sliivormg , but it is not fcvei% JMo, it is the 
torment ot lo% e ’ 

When a person conceals a thing from aiiotlier wnth artfulness, n is an instance of Conceal- 
ment dependent upon an Artful Excuse {Lltliekiqnihnuii\ as for example — 

‘ It IS true, my friend, that thoi*e are wounds on my lowci lip, but iluy are not caused by 
(the kisses of) my beloved , they are (chapped) by the winter wind.’ 

When one thing is mentioned as pretending to be another thing, i< is an instance of 
Concealment dependent on Deception (jHtihibdpaJniufi.), as for example — 

' IJiicler the pretence that they are but the piercing glances of my Ladi , Love showers las 
arrows upon me.’ 

Text. 


IT t pr §ksMlanka.r a. 


UtprekshS, samltlnUand 
’Kama mam' auimnda hat 
Mano chali d'gana Lalhma 
Tua ])ada saniatd kaiC kumala 


vastu, hotu, phala lAhi \ 
sautsu vihdh/ nkelln n 70 il 
id le rdiS pdi } 
gala secatd ika hhat p 71 if 


Translation. 

The Poetical Fancy. 

[Bdhityadla'ipam, G8G and ff.] 

When, after considering a Thing, a Cause, or a Purpose, one imagines li (in the chaiacter 
of another), the figure IJtpielslid or Poetical Fancy is used. 

(1) All example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing is — 

‘ Her eyes are specially large and luscious, as though they wore lotuses/ 

(2) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Cause is : — 

^ Her feet are rosy, as though fxom wuilking on a rough court }}ird/ 

(3) All example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose Ls . — 

‘ The Lotus ever woislnps the Watcr(-God), with hut one olijeet, (us ibougli) to achieve 
(a beauty) equal to that of thy feet/ 

£The subject of the Poetical Fancy, or Iffpielshd has been dcwelojied at great length by 
writers on rhetoric , both by the author of the Sdhitya'davpam, and by aid hois who wrote subse- 
quently to Jas’ -want Siuglq such as Padinakara and others. A bind account of the various 
subdivisions may be given, as the numerous technical terms arc fieqiionily met with in various 
works,] 

[According to the 8dhUy a~dctrpana, a Poetical Fancy is tlie imagining (samhMvand^ or 
according to others, ia^ilca) of an object under the character of another. As being Expressed 
(vdchjd) or Understood or Implied {pi alujamdnd)^^ it is first held to be two-fold. It is 
expressed when the particles ivay ^ as,’ and the like arc emjiloyed, and understood wdien they are 
not employed. Since m each of these a Genus (jaU), a Quality (guna), an Action {hiyd% or 

2 [llie Expiefescd Poetical Pancy is albO called lyaftjiM (m B.mUl'iyarfJala) and the Implied ^ymgyG^gamy^}^ 
OT'luyU (the Hindi the masculine forms] Thus, Giiidhara-dWs Bhhall hhthhana, 87 
- • UtprCUlid vyanjala manahu' mann ganu ddika fihi { 

JaM naht gamytifprashd idki 11 

‘ A Poetical Fancy IS '‘Exprebsed’ (vyanjala), when the words manahu\ man it, /cwm, &e., all meaning *as 
though,’ are used 'When the^e woids are not used it is ‘Implied ’ (gamy a) ] 
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a SuTbstarjCG {ihavya), may be fancied, the figare becomes eigbt-fold. In eacli of these eight 
soits, again, the fancy being (1) Bositive, or (2) Negative (bhdvdhMvdhliimdnatak)^ and the 
Occasion {uimitta) of the fancy being in the shape of (3) a Quality, or (4) an Action, they 
become tlurty-t\70 fold. 


Of these, the Expressed {odohyd) sorts are, with the exception of that of substance (draiya) 
each throe-fold, as pertaining to (i) a Nature (svaiujya), (2) a Purpose or Effect {yliah), and 
Cause (hetu). 

Of these, the sorts pertaining to a Nature (svaru 2 )a) aie again two-fold, according as the 
Occasion (numtta) of the Eancy is Mentioned (yiUa) or Not Mentioned {nniilta). 

The divisions of the Understood or Implied {yiatiyamand) poetical fancy, may each 
pertain to a Purpose or Effect Qj/nha) or to a Cause (Jiet'ii) 

These, again, are t\^ u-fold, according as the Subject (paslutd) of thePancy is Mentioned 
(tiltd) or Not Mentioned.] 

[It will he scon that the BlidbM-hMsliam gives a different analysis of the figure and this 
latter analysis 1ms lieen niucli developed by later authors. All authors agree, in following the 
by defining tlio figure as the imagining (samlMvand or tmla) of one thing 
(the subject) under the eliiuacloi of another. In its simplest form the following may be taken 
as an example. It is the first one given above, slightly developed — 

Rr) hiuje avd ccqdivale the heait as though theytve'ie lotuses. 

Here the subject of Uio figure, the eyes, is imagined under the character of the object of 
the figure, that is to sny, hituses. 

The same idea exju’csned under the form of a Simile (yi^amd) would be:-— 


Tie) njib 0)0 honjo and hi^eious hho lotuses. 

This IS merely an expression of the lesomblance of two things, the eyes and the lotuses, 
expressed in a single sent mice The resemblance is expressed, not suggested as in the Metaphor. 
Morcovt'r in tlu^ Siinile, the two objects are said only to resemble the other, while in the 
Poetical Pauey one is iniagnicd or fancied to act m the character of the other. 

The same idea expressed nnder the form of a Metaphor would be — 

Re)' lolus-pyps arr htnjo and, lusnous. 

Here the fiuicieil cliaracler of the lotus is superimposed upon the object — the eyes. 
This differs fioin ilic Simile liocauso the resemblance is suggested as an embellisliment, and is 
not*cxpress(Hl by any w ord such as ‘ like,’ etc. It also differs from the Poetical Fancy because 
the sulijeci, i, r., the eye, is not iinaghied as acting %n the oharaoter of a lotus, but is imagined to 
be a lotus. 


In a Simile, WO) (Is expressing I’cscmblance, sncli as, iVa, tuhja, jam, lau‘, all meaning 
‘ like,’ ai'o cHhui oxijvossetl, or imderstood. 

Ill the Poetical Fancy, words siicli mdiitr, ‘ metliiuks,’ ‘as tliongh,’ ‘mschatja- 

yragatala, ‘of a curtamty appears as thongli,’ arc expressed or understood ] 

[All authors Biibsoquent to the BMsM-lMJiaim agiee that the Poetical Fancy is d three 
kinds aecoi'ding as it depends on a Thing (yastuy a Cause Qiitu) or an Effect or Purpose 
iyMa). Tl)at is to say, the subject of the Poetical Fancy is imagined to be another Thing, 
or It Ay ho i.)mg.ned to he in such a condition as to be Caused by some other an led 
circumstance, or it may bo imagined to be m such a condition as to have some other fancied 
circumstance for its Effect. 

In the Poetical J<'ancy depending on a Thing (vaHdipi iksU), the thing may be either 
simply a concrete noun substantive, or it may be a quality (adjectival), or it may be an action 
or condition (verbal). - 


3 The svarii^a (nature) of the 8&hitya’darjpana 
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An example of the thing being a conciete nonn substantive is • — 

Mei eyes, large and luscious, ca'pUvate the heatt as though they aye lotuses. 

Here the lady’s eyes aie the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and are imagined to be acting 
in the character of a concrete thing, — a noun substantive, — lotuses. 

An example of the thing being a quality is the following - — 

His virtues, occasioning as they did other vii tues, were, as it were, geneiaiive. 

Here the hero’s virtues are the sub3ect of the Poetical Fancy, and they are imagined to 
possess the adjectival quality of generativeness 
An example of the thing being an action — 

III my dreams the night 'passed happily, as though I weie sleeping in my beloved's arms* 

Here the subject of the Poetical Fancy is the maimer of passing the night, and it is 
magined to be acting in the character of the verbal action of sleeping in the aims of the 
beloved. 

This Poetical Fancy depending on a thing (vastutpi edishd) is further divided into two 
classes, according as the ground or occasion {dspada or vishaya) for the fancy is or is not 
mentioned. In the first case the Poetical Fancy is called uhtaspadavasidtpi ehshd, or ultavishayd 
vastutpiehshd. In the latter case it is called anuhtdspadavastutpiehshd, or anultavishayd 
vastutprekshd. 

An example of the ground for the Poetical Fancy being mentioned is the verse already 
given : — 

Her eyes, laige and luscious, captivate the heait as though they weie lotuses. 

Here the ground for imagining the eyes to be acting in the character of lotuses is that they 
are large and luscious and captivate the heart. This is mentioned. 

Again — 

The spots shine heanteous on the moon, as though they ivcio hees upon a lotus in the shy. 

Here the spots on the moon are imagined to be acting in the character of bees on a lotus, 
and the ground for the imagination, viz., that, being spots on a •white surface, they are never- 
theless still charming, is stated. 

Again * — 

The ornament of Krishm'^s ear, being shaped lihe « makara, beautiful as though it were 
the standaid^ of the God of Love pi ejecting fyom the gateway of the castle of Krishna's heart. 

Here the ornament is imagined to be acting in the charactci' of the standard of the God of 
Love, And the ground for the imagination, its being shaped like a maJsara (the standard of 
the God of Love is also a makara'), is stated. 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a thing, in which the occasion is not 
expressed, is the following * — 

The face of the deerr-eyed one gladdens the heart as if it were another ftdl moon. 

The grounds for fancying the lady’s face to possess the characteristics of a full moon {viz,, 
its peculiar fairness, roundness, etc.), are not mentioned. 

Again : — ■ 

Aloes and incense caused as it were a thick night. 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy, the smoke arising from the incense, is not 
mentioned. 

As the Sdhitya-darpana remarks, in a Poetical Fancy depending upon a Cause or upon an 
Effect, the occasion must always, as a matter of course, be mentioned. For if the occasion, for 
instance, in the example immediately following, viz,^ ‘ holding deep silence,* be not mentioned, 
the sentence would be unconnected, or absurd. 
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The following IS an example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cans© {hetiltp'i eksJid) 

I saiv an auhlat fallen on the cjionnd, holding deep silence, as if pom the somow of separation 
foni the lotus-foot 

This Fancy in its simplest form is this — 

It was silent, as thovqh it were 'in soirow, 

Eero sorrow is fancied as the cause of the silence, and the suggestion [taiha) of this fact 
forms the Poetical Pancy. 

Again — 

The lover qave his dailing Ins hcait, as though lie iveie at a wedding ceiemony 

A wedding coremonv is a cause of giving presents to the Brule, and here it is fancied as 
the cause for the Bridegiooni presenting his heart to the Biide The suggestion {taila) of this 
fact foims the Poetical Fancy 

Again : — 

The women (f the house made as much of the Biidegioom, as if he tvere about fostaitcn a 
long jouineif. 

Here the starting on a long ]oiirney is imagined as the cause for the affection shewn to the 
Bndegioom. 

Again ftlio example of the IJhdshdddiudia.'na) • — 

Her feet aie nw//, as though fioni walhiug on n longh couihjauh 

Hero rosy, instead of broivn, feet aic an embellishment, but the colour is lepresented 
poetically as being caused liy Inn* having walked on rough ground 

A Poetical Fancy depending on a cause is of two kinds, according as the occasion of the 
Fancy is an Actual, Natural thing •whichL exists {siddhavishayd h6iutpi ehslid or siddlidspacla- 
hitHfp'iekbhd) or an Imaginary thing which does not exist, hut is only imagined and invented 
for the mnioo ijihidilkarishagii hUilipiehdid, or asiddhdspaduhetutpiehshd). We shall take the 
latter first. 

Examphss of a Pocti(‘al Fancy depending on a cause with an imaginary occasion are * — 

Krishna is glouaus with the moondihe spots on his peacock diadem, as though, out of enmity 
with 'tjiva, he hud crowned Ins head iiith a liundied moons. 

Hero the suggestion (iaihi) of the moon in the moon-like spots forms the occasion of the 
Poetical F«iu(?y ’^Jlie Fancy (mnsists in imagining that the cause of Knshna wearing such a 
diadem is his enmity to k^iva. But the mooii-like spots aie only imaginary moons. Hence 
the occasion is imagniary. The Jjdla Chandrihd (3) states that m this passage it is the enmity 
which is the inuiginary occasion, hut in this the author is, I consider, wrong. For the enmity 
is the cause of the occasioii of the Poetical Fancy not the occasion itself. It is the hetu, not the 
dspada. 

Again • — 

Thy face hath become the enemy of this lotus, as if it weie the moon. 

Hero the omulnlion witli the lotns is imagined to be the cause of the face becoming the 
moon. The face buingtho the enemy of the lotus is the occasion (dsjiada) of the Poetical Fancy 

and it is of course imaginar). 

On the other hand, a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause, witli a natural or actual 

oocasion. is exemplified m the following * — 

She raised the mealh mth loth her hands, lut was too much overcome ly emotion to place it 
round Sdma's neoh. Eer hands and arnts became languid in the glory of hs moon-dike face, as 
though because they were two lotuses, each with flower and stem, shrinking at the moonlight. 
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Here the Poetical Fancy consists in the suggestion that Sita’s arms became languid because 
they took the chaiacter of two lotuses. That is to say, the occasion of the Poetical Fancy la 
that her arms were languid. It was a natural, actual, ciicumstance, and not an nnagmaiv one. 

Again — 

lie? hvows me cuchecU as tliowjli she iseie in avgei at the unfaithfulness of hei lover 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the beautiful cui ve of tbe Heroine’s eyebio^s. 
Tins is a natural and not an imaginary fact The Fancy suggests that the cause of this 
characteristic is tbe anger of the lady. 

A Poetical Fancy depending on an Bfiect or Purpose (phaUtpiclshd) is also divided 
like that depending on a cause, into two classes, as the Occasion is Actual or Natural 
{siddhamshatjd plialutpielcidut or sidtVuhfadaplialidio ehbhd) or Imaginary (asiddhavishayd 
plialotpi or asidiZhdsjpadaphaUtpi clshd). 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on Effect in its simplest foim is the one given 
in the Bhdshd-bhushava — 

^The lotus ever ivoi ships the wafei-god, as though to obtain a beauty eipial to that of thy feet,* 

Heie the suggestion is that the abiding of the lotus m the water is an act of worship for 
the purpose of obtaining more perfect beauty. 

Tbe following is an example of the Occasion (^spada) being Actual (siddha) * 

The Gieator made her bosom emibeiant, as though to cause hci hips to sway by it,s weujlit. 

Here the graceful swaying of the hips is suggested as possessing the character of being the 
effect of the ^weight of tbe bosom. The occasion {dbpada) of the Poetical Fancy is the actual 
fact of the weight of the bosom. Hence the Poetical b’ancy is siddhdspada. 

Again : — 

He abandoned hs home and fi lends and ran to Bdma^ as though lie wcie a miser runnwg to 
loot a tieastcre, 

Here the runner is imagined in the character of a miser, and the running of the miser is 
the effect of the desire for wealth, just as the running of the other was tlie effect of Ins love to 
Kama. The occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the running to Rama and was an actual, not an 
imag inaiy, circumstance. 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose, with an Imaginary Occasion 
IS the follow ing — 

Such was Jwi beauty that hoi ornaments could not enhanced. They weie but ns though the 
Creator, to preserve hei pmefamiess from dejilemenf, had laid them there as mats on which to w%pe 
the feet of prurient gazes that appioached her. 

Plere the suggestion is that the ornaments were placed upon her body for tbe purpose of 
protecting her from defilement, and not to enhance her beauty. Tlie occasion (dspadai) of 
the Poetical Fancy is the imaginary supposition that the ornaments do not enhance her beauty. 
There is also the imaginary circumstance suggested that eyes have feet, and that their gaze can 
be wiped on anything. Hence the occasion, indeed the whole basis of the Fancy, is irnagmary, 
and the ntprihshd is asiddhdspada^ 

Text. 


AtifeaydktyalanMra, 
Ati&aydkti rtipaka jaJid' 


Kanaka-latd pai a chandiamd 
S^pahnava guna iha hau 
Budhd bharyau yah a vadana tua 


Mvala-M' upamdna 1 
dhmar dhannhka dvai vdna i( 72 il 
miraJir para fhahardi \ 
chanda Jeahat haurdt ii 73 || 
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Ati^ay6kti bliSdaka ivakai 
Aural ha’sibau cUhliihau 
SambaiiclMti&ay6kti ja/ia* 
Yd fui a M mandua Icaliai' 
AtisayoLti dup ivaliai 
To haia dijai* halpa-twnt 
Ati&aydkti akrama^a^^i 
To sal a Idijata sdthaM' 
Ckapal^tyukti ^0 Iwtu saic 
Kahlaua-M hhai mu dan 
AtyaatatiSaydktx so 
Funa na Juit' angu lb' 


jb ati hMda dilMita^ I 

aii/nii yd hi hdta II 74 11 

dita ayogahi yoga \ 

sasi 16 unchau loga \\ 75 |l 

yoga aijbga bahhdna \ 

hyo ydwai' sanamdna I 76 il 

hat ana hdiaja sang a | 

dhatmhhalti aiib an anga \\ 77 |( 

Jwta bVjh a go hdju \ 

piija ga wana sum dju i! 78 II 

piiivapaia Ictama ndhi’ \ 

an palalai ginjdh' \\ 79 [\ 


Translation, 

Hyperbole. 

[The Sukihja-Jatpana (693) defines aHyperbole (ahsayolti) as a Poetical Fancy {iit jjieUM) 
in which the nitrosusocptioii (jidlnjavasdija) is complete {suhlha). That is to say, the mtro- 
susceptioii IS incomplete m the Poetical Fancy, where the sabjective notion is expressed with 
unceidaiiity. Whilst in the Hyperbole, it being conceived with ceitamty, the introsnsceptiou n 

complete.] 

[A Hyperbole IS of seven Muds accordingly as it (1) depends on a Metaphor (^UpahltiSayoMi), 
or r21 on a Concoalment {apahnaodtmi/Mi), or (3) on a Distinction {hM,luMhsaij61cH), or 
(41 on a Belationship {.mxhandhUd^xyoUt), or (5) on Cause and Effect occurring 
o4ly (alnamiilisaiiildv), or (6) on Effect immediately following the Cause (chapalatuayulh), 
or (7) on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted {atyantdtuaydUi}.] 

(1) A Metaphor becomes Hyperbole when the object with which comparison is made 
(iwamd/ia) IS alone iiientiouod, as for example . — 

< I saw a moon npon a golden creeper, which bore two hows and two arrows. 

[Here the subjects with which compaiison is made, the face, the body of tje lady, the 
eyebiLvs, and her arrow-glances are not mentioned. Only the objects with which the com- 
parison is made are mentioiied.] 

(2) When the qiiaUtics of one thing are (transferred to, and) established upon another 
it is called Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (sdpalmamitmyokh, or according o 

apuhiiman'paMtnay!ilai),&siov 

« It IS thy face which is filled with nectar. If any say that (thy face) is the moon he is mad. 
[Nectar properly speaking is contained in the moon ] 

(3) 'vir rrfigTi:i\“ 

lo, tt. ,1,01= »«., »ll it A. » - 

. H.r .mil. it .Itogtlte, (from th.1 of olte, Hat a to ..J, TOf .to.Henl), 

are lier glances, and so lier iangiiage. 

(4) Hyperbole depending on a Belationship is of two kinds -- • 

(!) ml first kind there is (an implication of) connexion where there is no connexion, as 

m the following example ^ 

‘ People call the temple of this city as high as the moon. 


* T 1. 'dii vidhi varmtajdta. 
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[Heie there is no real connexion between the height of the temple and of the moon, but 
nevertheless there is an implication of such connexion ] 

(b) In the second kind there is a denial of connexion i?vhea thcie is connexion, as for 
example^ — 

^ In the presence (of thy generous) hand, how can the Juilpa-tajic obtain honour’ P 

[Here the connexion of the halpa-tam, with the tree of plenty, and the hand of a generous 
giver IS eminently proper, but it is denied in this special case.] 

(5) When Cans© and Effect are represented as occurring simultaneously, it is an 
instance of ah amdhsayoUi or Hyperbole not in Sequence, as for example — 

^ Thine arrows reach thy bow and thine enemies bodiCvS at tlic same instant 

[Here the placing the arrow in the bow is the cause of it reaching the body of the enemy, 
and the two, the cause and its result, are hyperbolical ly represuntod as occurring simultane- 
ously.] 

(6) When the Effect is represented as following tho Cause very quickly, it is called 
the Hyperbole of Immediate Sequence (chapaldh.^aifoUi), as for example — 

‘Immediately on hearing of the dcpai tore of her b(‘loved to-d<iy, her ring became her 
bracelet (^ e , she became so thin with giiof that her ring was able to go round her wrist).’ 

(7) A Hyperbole may depend on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted and is 
then called Exaggerated Hyperbole (afya'ntdfibayokli), a.s inr example : — 

‘His enemies fall, befoio las ariows reach their bodies.’ 


TOXt. 

Tulyaydgitaiank^ra. 


Tulyaydgita, tM i 
ijJea iabda me' lata aliita 
JBahuta sn samatd gunana Imii 
Guna-7ndh'i whai deta ttc 
Navala vadJni hi vadana-dufi 
Tu-hi‘ 8)i-nidhi, dharma-nidhij 


lah>hn7if( hrahia le* jdui \ 
hahu ni(1‘ chn hunt li 80 li 
ihi \ Idhi hold jitahih a I 
thja lull' (nl Inr hdia \\ 81 ii 

ao H halnohd.a (nifviotla I 

ta fih India, tu a chanda il 82 !1 


Translation. 

Equal Pairing. 

[The Sdluiya-darpam (G9. 5) defines this figure as follows — ‘When objechs in hand or 
others are associated with one and the same attribute (dhanna ([uahty, ynna, as well as action, 
kriyd) it is Equal Pairing.’ The Blidblid-bknsliam's description is not in ju coi dance with this.] 

The following are the three (varieties of) Equal Pairing {hdyaynfjHd), Learn their 
peculiarities in order — (1) when in the same word boUi an auspicious and an inauspicious 
(meaning are suggested) , (2) when one attribute (is associated) in several (words) ; and 
(3) when many (attiubutes) are detailed in equal co-existence. Huch arc the three varieties. 
Examples aie — 

(1) ‘0 thou abode of virtue, thou givest necklaces to thy Lady, and discomfiture to thine 
enemies. [Here the same word Mice is used in two senses, one auhjncions, ?. e., ‘ a necklace,’ 
and one inauspicious, i. e., ‘ discomfiture/] 

(2) ‘ Beaded (at nightfall) are the charms of the bride’s <;ouittenance, and the lotus/ 
[Here the same attribute, fading, is attributed both to the biide’s countenance, and to the lotus 
(with which it may be compared).] 

® [Some authors, e, g. BM? att-hhdshana, 96, call this a&m}ihandl«di^aynlch,] 
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(3) ^ Tliou alone art the abode of Good Fortune, thou alone art the abode of \irtue, thou 
alone ar& (mighty as) Indra, thou alone art glorious as the moon/ [Here a number of different 
attributes are inentioiied one by one as equally co-existent m one person ] 

[The BharatWiushana of Giridhara-dasa (104 and ff.) supplies the connexion between ilie 
^Ji(x$]ici~hhus]i(ii}ct Suhi.fy ctrcldTpctifittt It defines what the Bhutifi(i--bhushttTid colls iih.& second 

kind ol Equal Pairing (that m winch one attribute is associated in several words), as follows 

Ih lyd am a guna Imi jahd; dha') ma ehatd Ui i 

Vivinymia M hai ita) a ho tidya-ycgitd \\ 82a i| 

Brastuta-tulyayogitd-uddliaidna : — 

Ani7ia^‘udaya avalbhi hat sahucJiahi huvalaya elm a I 

Indmudaya lahlii svaxrmi vadana mnaja chahu' ora U 82b if 

Aimututa-tulyayogitd-iiddlmana . — 

Lahhi ter^ suhimhatd e n, ydjaga mala* \ 

Kamala guldba haihora se M ho bhdshata ndhi' ll 82c n 

When (a) objects in hand {m^nyana, or yrastufa), or (6) others, are associated with one 
and the same attribute winch may be either an action or a quality, it is Equal Pairing , examples 
are . — 

(a) * When they see the rising of the dawn, the niglit-lily and the thief lament. So also 
when they see the rising of the moon, in all directions, do the countenances of the free woman 
and the blue lotus/ (Here the description of the rising of the sun and of the moon is m 
question, and the lily and the thief, the free woman and the blue lotus, which are respectively 
connected therewith, are associated with the same action of lamenting.) 

(b) ‘ Fair maid, who in this world that has perceived the softness of thy (body), does not 
speak of the hardness of the lotus and of the rose/ (This is a translation of the corresponding 
verse in the Sdhitya-da) })ana. Here the description of the softness of the lady’s body is the 
subject in hand, and the lotus and the rose which are unconnected with it, are associated with 
the same quality of hardness.) 

It thus appears that the definition of the Sdhitya-darpana corresponds to the second kind 
of Equal Pairing defined in the Bhdslid-bhusham.’] 

Test, 

DipaMlaukAra. 

So dipaka nija gumni sail' vnrani itara eha Ihdva [ 

Gaja 7iiada sau' nripa teja satr sbhlid lahata handva \\ 83 W 

Translation. 

The Illuminator. 

[Of. Sahilya darp/ina, 696 ‘ When a thing-connected-with-the-suhjeot (prastuta) and 
another nnconnectca-with-it (aprasiuta) (are associated with one and the same attribute) ; or 
when the same case is coniieoted with several verbs (of. Uralca-dipaha, v. 150 below) ; it i.-. 
called the Ilinnnnator.’ Compare the definition of Equal Pairmg above, with which the 
definition of the Illuminator is closely connected ] 

Whoii a thing in hmi{wmni=vamya) and something else are each described as possessing 
the same attribnte, each on account of its own peculiar qualities, it is called the lUummator ; 
for example : — 

‘ The olephaufc and tho king each takes enhanced glory, the one from his being m rut, and 

the other from his valour/ . 
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[Here two tilings the subject m hand (the king), and somctliing else (ihe elephant' 
are described each as possessing the same attiibiitc of glory, thongh m each case from a 
ihffeient cause, the cause in each case being the pc<jnhar nature of the king and the elephaufev 
1 cspectively.] 

Text. 


Bipak AvrittyalahkAr a.® 


Dlpaka Avriti tim vidhi 
Fum hiva'h dvriH a'itha 1% 
Facia aiu aitha duMpa IS 
Ghana haimai Jiai, 9 4 sakhh 
Fhulai vrihsha hadamba he 
Malta hliae hai mora aiu 


dviiti ^mda hi hoi J 

diiji hahiyai sni H 84 |i 

dvr it I t1jl IdiJii I 

71 ik bet) null hai dflhi tS 86 || 

Ml aha bihtisv did { 

ckdlaka 7natUi smdhi \\ 86 || 


Translation. 


The Illuminator with Eopotition. 

[Not m SdJiitya-dai 

The Illuminator -with Eepetition is of three kinds — (<0 In ihe first tlieie is repetition 
of a word (pad&nlilO (but not of its meaning). {1) In the heeoml tin re is a repetition of 
meaning {arthuviitti) (but not of the same word), (c) And in the tliivd there is repetition both 
cf the word and of its meaning (padmthuvntti). E-\anip]es are — 

(a) ‘ 0 friend, the clouds rain ; see, it is a night of the laiiiy season.’ Here the word 

‘ ram ’ is repeated, but each time in a different sense. 

Q>) ‘ The imiiclea tree IS in blossom, and the k'toka tree is fingering.’ Here the ivords 

IS in blossom and ‘is flowering ’ are different, but their nieaiiing is (he same. 

(c) Excited is the peacock, and excited IS the chdiaha-hiviL worlliv to be iwaiscd.’ Here 
ihe word ‘ excited ’ is repeated, each time in the same meaning. 

[It will be observed that all the above are ei.amples of Iho Illuminator (i. 83, above)] 

Text. 

Prativasttipamaiankara. 

Hrativastupama samajMyai- Jfiil namiUa \ 

Abhd mra pratdpa U- s.Md la vd,un\ 87 11 


Translation. 


The Typical Comparison. 
,.n g„„e,b ife b.ill.ancy from if. 6om„ ,,„i, „ a, 


sirrow. 


...preL7b“rda™co°'f S?«7o"T,p,£.'Tf”vv"/''’i’ “(* 


® Or iviitiidt^paJia, 
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Text. 

I)|?islitantaiankar a . 

Alahhdra drislit'^nta so lah^hana ndma p't amduict \ 

Kiinlrmima sasi-M hanyau to-lu liiiaiimdna H 88 ||- 


Translation 


Exemplification . 

Tlic nature of the figure of Exemplification can be gathered from its name. An example 
uf the figure IS — 

‘ The moon alone was created a thing of perfect beauty, as thou alone of perfect fame.’ 

[The SdJniya-tlarpana^ 698, defines the figure as the reflective representation (pratihimhana) 
of a smulfhT {sarlh at rna) attribute, (not of the same attribute, m which case the figure would 
be Typical Comparison, v. 87 abo\e). 

Giridliara-dfisa’s dcTmition in the Bhdrati-hhushana (119) is fuller than that of the Blidslid- 
hhusliann * — 

Varnija avarmja dttliuna ho bhinna ilhatma datasdi I 

Jahd' bimba pt atihimha so' so drishidnta hahdi \\ 88a I! 

When different attributes are shewn as belonging respectively to the subject under dis- 
cussion and to something not under discussion, — they bearing the mutual relationship of type 
and antitype, it is Exemplification.] 

Text 


ISf idar ^antonkara. 


Kahiyai' it undid nidarfeanS- 
ijka hiSj punt auta (junct 
Kalnyai hdroja delM hachJiu 
Data saumya so anha binu 
Bokhbj sahaja-hl dharata yaha 
TSjaswi sau' ixibala hala 


'vdhija axtha sama doi \ 
aura vastu me h6i H 89 \\ 

hhalau hut au phala hlidu, 
purana cJianda bandu \\ 90 tl 

Jikanjana-lild naina I 
mahddeva aiu mama II 91 il 


Translation. 


Illustration, 

[C£. SdUlya-darparia, 609. When a possible, or, as is sometimes the case, even an impossible 
coiinoction oii\xingB{vastiiMhhanAha) implies a relation of type and antitype {btmbdnuUmhaiva), 
it is Illustration ] 

Illustration (mdarhud) is of three kinds, viz., (a) when the meaning of the two sentences 
IS the same ; (S) when the quality of one thing exists in another , and (o) when from a consi- 
deration of the effect (of a similar action), the good or bad results of an action may be foretold. 

Examples of the tliree kinds are ' — 

(а) ‘ This gentle giver is without spot , in the same manner that the full moon is without 
spot ’ 

[The Bhusham-haumxidi remarks that this mnst not he taken as an instance of ExempM- 
catiou(v.88); for in the latter there is no superimposition, meiely comparison, while here 

the quality of spotlessness of the moon is superimposed ^ P^^fAwLTiou’ that a 
giver. In fact Exemplification bears much the same relation to this kind of Illustration, that a 

Simile does to a Metaphor.] 

(б) ‘Behold, her eye naturally contains the sportive play of the (fluttering) Maiijana bird.’ 
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[Here the qnalitj of the fliitterAiig motioa of the LJuinjuna ib nsed as an liiustration of 
sportive play of her eyes, and is mentioin^d as eJSs^isting in theii» This form of the hgure must 

he distinguished from Hyperbole dependent on Concealment {Scipahnacdhsaijolb, y 
■winch all the qualities of one thing 'no taken away fiom it and e^taUllshed in another, while 
here there is no denial of the fact that the hkanjana still possesses a tfatteriMo molmn, though 
the heroine’s eye also possesses it.] 

(c) ^When a weak person uses force against a mighty one, (d is an instance) of the stoiy 
of MahadSva and the God of Love*’ 

[The fatal result of the attack of the feeble God of Love upon the incghty Mahadava is 
well known.] 

Text. 

VyatlrdkMankara. 

Viyatir6ka jfe’ 'iqxnueyddikii dekhi | 

Muhha liai amhuja i>d, sakh% ni>ihh bdta cdikki u 92 If 

Translation, 

Contrast. 

When a subject compared with another excels it, it is an inshu ce of Contrast {eyati, eLi), 
as for example — 

* This face of hers, O friend, is a lotus, but has this superior excellence, that sweet words 
issue from it.’ 

ISdlntya^iarparia, 700, where it is said that the subject (‘om pared may either excel or fall 
short of the other. With this figure may be compared the oniaiuent of the Converse (jj'iaHjpa), 
TV. 50 and fic.] 

Text. 

Sahdktyalankara. 

S6 sahdkti mha sdiJia-M* vcnanai lat^a, .siiiaadi I 

Ktrati un hula sanga-hi* jala-nidhi 'j.fahii chi jdi \% 93 |5 

Translation, 

Connected Description 

This figure occurs when all of several facts are elegant!} dcbcrihcd as occurring sirnulta- 
neously, as for example • — 

‘ Thy fame, together with the hordes of thy foes, have reaehc.d the cx^eau at the saino tune 
(tlie one in triumphant progress, the other m headlong flight). 

[The Sdh'itya-dargyu'na (701) insists that this figure must he founded on a Hypeibole 
{aii^ayohii, vv. 29 and ff.) ; but this is not admitted by others. The lUntbhd-hhilshana coiisiderB 
that it IS sufficient that the coincidence should be elegantly exprovssod rasa sitrasdi, 7asa M 
sarastta kari kai, Comm. So BTidrati-hhmhana^ 132, jalid muHa-tunjtma vanmiyd’] 


Text. 

Vin6kti. 

Hai vviwhfi dwai hlid^h M 
Am, b'obJid adhiki laluu 
Bnga khunjand-se hatija-sS 
Bald, saha gtina sa-rasa tanid^ 


prasiuia kuthhu linu hsMna \ 
g^fUiBhita ka child Ik a Mna U 04 || 

ahjmia bmu dvbhak na I 
rami ha riikhdi hai* na i( 96 |t 


^ V. 1, lali baha gma sarasala ma. 
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Translation. 

The .Speech of Absence, 

[Not m 

Tlie fi^^iiie of the Speech of Absence is of two kinds — (a.) in one, the subject of descnp- 
1 loses by the absoiico o£ someblnug , (h) in the other, owing to the same cause, it gams 
enhanced beauty, but still wanting in something (necessary) Examples are. — 

Thine eyes are (glancing) as the Ichanjunu bird, and (fall orbed) as the lotus, but 
without collyrium they have no lustre. 

(/,) Fair damsel, thy body is luscious and filled with every charm. (Thou displayest) no 
iarskiiess [wliiuli is iiocossary to bring tliy lover to thy feet]. 

Text. 

Samasdktyalankdra. 

Saindi^olcti pra<stuta phnrai p)astida mrnana md-jlia \ 

Kiuiiiuh)ii-hd pi (iphulita hliai dtikhihald’Hidhi sa'jha \\ 96 11 


Translation. 

The Modal Metaphor.® 

^^^/ihitua-daivam, 703. The Modal Metaphor is wlien the behaviour (or character) of 
. .fW IS asenbod (otiaoah&raiamd>opa) to the .subject of description (prasiwta), from a 
Sameness of (1) Action, (2) Sex (or Gender), or (3) Attribute ] 

The Modal Metaphor IS when, in the account of a thing which is not the subject of 
description (apasMu.), tlie subject of description is itself manifested, as for example 

< The lily also expanded (or became full of joy) when it saw the approach of the moon at 
f 3. ’ rilero the subject of description is the heroine, and not the lily. The real 
me'ami’ (which has been ' manifested by the Modal Metaphor) is, ‘ The heroine became full of 
,oy when she saw the approach of her beloved at eventide. ] 

fThis is an example of what the SdhUya-darpam would call a Modal Metaphor dependent 

S ' X A i tribute As ho we ver> tlie word is equally applicable to a lily 

^ , r> „,ota fTiat- tlip second urosiwifl mnst be translated as if it were 

The BUshana-lanmd^inmts f,, the translation given 

‘apasluia: Sucli a ^ ^When in 4e account of (one) subject of 

iZlilev) subject of description is •’ 

scan. The text is probably corrupt. The BImatMmham (137), says . 

Pruduta jaha-M phmu apMa ' 

SamdMti bhushana lahai- kam-UUx-lania 11 

yiharata rasa-lhara-pU'Ta 1 

intoxicated with affection, when she appeareth lu the east, streten 

and embraceth the sun.] — 

8 Literally, Speech of Brevity. 
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Text. 

ParikarAlankara, 

•Eai parikara dmya lup jahiv vuwdana hoi 11 

'SaH-vadant yalia ndyikd tdjpahanitihmjSi || 97 || 

Translation. 

The Insinuator. 

[Sdhitya-clarpanat 704,] 

Where there are signifioant epithets li is an instance of this tignre 

This heroine rednceth the fever (of love). Rightly is she (called) the moon -fat c (the 
moon being a reducer of fever). 

Text. 

Parikarankuraiankto. 

8abliip'>dijcimMshiajaba parikara ankiira ?»////{/ | 

Sudhi-hd piya le laliav neht m mdnata vcima l| 98 \\ 

Translation. 

The Passing Insinuation. 

[Not in SdMtya-ihrpam.'] 

But when special significance is given (not to the qualifying epitlict), but to the object 
qualified itself, it is an instance of tins figure, as, for example • — 

‘The lady (raw (i) does not heed a single word of what Iht lovei says, even ihough he 
stand erect before her.’ Here theuse of the wordrama is signilieant, as it nut only means ‘ladv,’ 
but also ‘ crooked,’ in contradistinction to the erectness of her lover. 

[Text. 

PunaruktivadabhasMahkara , 

Not in BMshd'hlmhana, I have only met it in Ijdla-chanthihl 678, whudi defines the 
figure as follow's — 

Billiai artlia pimarukti sau punaruktivadabhasa \\ 98a h 

Yathd — 

Mantt-mohaud saw moha hari f/J GhfVift-sijdMii so "lid n' J 

Kunj-viJidri saw vihari ihridhdn ura dhdti \\ 98b li 

Translation. 

Apparent Tautology. 

Where tliere are a number of names each referring to Uie same porson, imt each having 
hpecial significance, it is Apparent Tautology, as for example 

‘Shew love to Mano-Mohana (the Heart-entranoer). Bring |i(‘hop to (I'hana-syaiin (or 
envelope him in thy cloud-dark hair). Sport thou with Knfija-vjhunn (be u ho sporteth in the 
bower), and clasp to thy (mountain-like) bosom Giridhiirin (the irpholdcr »i' ihe Alonntam). 
Here all these names of Krishna have .special significance. The figure is a further develop- 
ment of the Passing Insinuation (98).] 

Text. 

Sldshtohk&ra. 

SlSsha ahnhrUi artla hahu Ska khda Ir huta | 

SotnapStamnehahm mso vadana udota il 99 || 
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Translation. 

Paronomasia or Coaleseenee. 

705 .] 

When several meanings come from the same word, it is an instance of this figure, as, ho 
erauiplo — 

‘Her face would not so shine, if there were not full love (or a full supply of oil)/ [the w.ad 
meaning both ‘ love’ and ‘oil’]. 

Text. 

Aprastutapra^ams^lank^ra. 

Alatiltnn tlwai hint ti lau aprastnta parasansa \ 

Jld m)'i}nna piasluta btmi dnjai piastuta ansa \\ 100 \\ 

Dham ijaha eliaiLhti jTutna li sahala smnat siilha dehi I 

Vtbha uthhala luti ImthasLoa dpa dhcuyau tin hetii W 101 )t 

Translation, 


Indirect Description. 

[The Sdhtiya-da/pam (70G) thus defines this figure, which can hardly be said to ho 
defined at all by the Bhchha-bhUlaina, ‘When (1) a particular (visSsha) from a geneud 
(sdiimuj a)y or (‘2) a geneial from a particular, or (3) a cause (mwiUa) from an effect (hbijiO, 
ov (4) an effect fioni a <‘ausc (Mfio), or a thing similar from what lesembles at {s(mdt sammK 
H understood, each of the former being lu question (prastuta) and the latter not so, it is 
Indirect Description.’ This definition must be borne m mmd as understood in the following ] 
The ihmro of Indirect Description (aprastntapralamsd) is of two kinds, according .^s 
(^i) description tak<\s place without (mention of) the subject m question, and (h) descriplum 
takes place with only a partial i*eference to the subject an question. Examples are — 

(a) ‘ Blessed is this pursuit of knowledge, which continually gives happiness.’ | Hero 

the subject in question is divine knowledge. It is not mentioned, but it is inferred that the 
particular knowledge whie-h is in question can only be divine knowledge, from the effect 
described, viz , that it gives happiness at all times.] 

(h) Siva bc‘ars the {haluhala) poison m his throat, and therefore (to allay the burning) 
he placed ilie water (of the (hxnges) on his head.’ [Heie the Ganges, which is the subject in 
qacstion, is only Inntcd at by the word ‘ water ’ It is understood that it is that parlncu ar i iver 
which is in (luestion, from the effect, for no other river could allay the burning of the halakala 
poison.] 

[This last example w not aii instance of Kdoya-lUuja or Poetical Reason (v. 153) In that 
figure, the reason given is a completive corroboration of a fact intimated, whieb is not tlie case 

here ] 

[Giridhara-dfisa thus defines tbis figure in the Bhditttl-lMsUm ^ 

Aprastuta varmna bioMi' pmduia I 

Jprad,da-pa> asansa teli " 

It is Indirect Description when, by the description of a thing which is not m hand, the 

subject in hand becomes described. 

So also Raglm-iicUlia in the Jiabilca-hnoliam (106) * 

Apraduli U hdU jaka ^ lOlb M 

AprasMi-ptaiaih^a Mhata ^Xankara han swH It 101b 

Again Padmakara-bhatta in the Padmdbharana (107) says 

Aprastula mritinta maha- ^^^ZTrMraprTmd^^^ W 101c U 

Jprmtuiaparasansa so r ^ 
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Ika sdi ivp}jLumh(in.dhand 
Bahzi) i vdebhija-uibundhand 
Cha iifJil M t u-wi handhand 
Yd vidhi pamha p)aJuha saib* 


iiiju hdntdtnja-utljandha I 

hula lavi jathaia piabaudha ii lOld \\ 

Ivdjit-nibcDidhwnd (hut 1 

tulii Laliuta mahmdnu l| lOle }| 


Indirect desciiption occurs when m the dcscriptuni of a thing not in cjuostion, the tlniig 
question is inferred. It is of live kinds, vu — 

(1) When it originates 111 a rcbemblance (between Ihe thing described and the thing 
infen ed) 

(2) Wiien it originates m a general statement (from which a pariicnlar is lufoiredj. 

(3) When it originates in a particular statement (lioin which a general is inferred). 

(4) When it originates in a cause (from which an clTect is infeired) 

(5) When it originates m an effect (fiom which a cause is inferred ). 

This agiees with the and gives ilie clue to the connexion between the 

definition given m that woik, and that of the Vhcishd-b/tUbhaua.'] 


Text. 

Prastut^lnkuraiankdrA,. 

Prastuta ankiira liai liijav ina^dvin mu puiddi j 

KaM gayaii ah Uuvaiv chha'di suLvunilaiai {\ 102 II 


Translation. 

The Passing Allusion, 

[Not in Bdhitya-darpana.'] 

It IS the figure of Passing Allusion, when allusion ( pu/sldn^^prasidua) (Inntiiig a 
connexion with) the subject m the mind of the speaker (is made to some juissing eircamstaiice) 
as for example — ' 

'0 Bee, wlij hast thou deserted the delicacy (of of her flow'crs) aiul gone to the IJ/tiwd'^ 
Here under the passing allusion to the bee, it is hinted that some person, who lias attached 
himself to the pleasures of this world (the /vc-iM/a flewei), ami ubamltmcd the sweet flow'crh 
of the name of Eama. 

Another iiitcrpietation of this verse IS as follows — A heroine bus lieim defected by her 
friend returning from the embraces of her lover. Tin‘ friend thus addlc^hcs her, alluding to 
the bcratehes, marks of the love coiiflictj on her face . — 

* My dear (aH), what (thorny) /ic'iraHHlower ha.st thou heeu visiting, that then hast loss 
the tender smoothness (of thy face}’? Here tlie lover is figuratively alluded to as a /ntnrani 
flower. 


Text. 


Paryaydktyalank^Lra. 


Pary^ydkti praMva dvai 
Misu kan hhaja sddhiyai* 
Chatura wakuh plih tua gaid 
Tuma dm baitliau zhd 


Lothhit rauhitud mu* hdta I 
jd hid chitlu mhdta 1! 103 
bttin (juiia ddri tudlu I 
jdti anhduami idlu !l 104 


II 

I! 


Translation. 

Periphrasis. 

l^hdhtya darpana^ 708 , < Periphrasis is w^hen the fact to be intimated {gtmya) is expressed 
by a turn of speech.’] j j i 
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Periplurasis is of two kinds (a) In the first a statement is made by some mgenions tnrn 
(of speech. (^) other the object winch is desired by the agent’s heart is accomplished 

by some pretext. Tims, for example — 

[a) ‘ Clever is he, who threw a necklace round thy neck — a necklace without a binding- 

strino* ’ According to the Bhusliana-hmimudi a friend has detected the heroine returning 
from an assignation, and the necklace without a binding-string represents penphrastically the 
aims of the lover. The passage is also capable of interpretation like the passage from the 
Jlaghuvoima quoted lu the Sdhitija-daipana, Thus — * A skilled (conqueror) is he, who placed 
on thy neck a necklace without a binding-thread (composed of the tears trickling down th}' 
bosom in drops largo like pearls, wtdling foith at the defeat of thy husband, his foe). 

Qj) * You two arc seated heie (for a flirtation).’ ‘ Ho friend, we are on onr way to bathe 
In tl^a lake/ Hero the hero and heroine have accomplished their desire for an assignation, 
under pretext of liaMng accidentally met on their way to the bathing ghat. 

Text. 

V yajastTityalankfir a. 

Vy^jastuti nuidd rnisahi jahai hadMj61n \ 

S'wauja chadhdije patita lai go^nga Id haJiau- tohi \\ 105 il 

Translation. 


Artful Praise. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 707.] 

When under pretence of blame, pi-aisc is expressed, — it is to be considered as an instance 
of Artful Praise, as for exiunplo • — 

‘ 0 Ganges wbat (good) can I say of thee. Thou bast raised sinners to heaTen.' [Here 
under pretence of blaming the G anges for defiling heaven -with sinners, the poet really praises it 
for its salvation-giving properties.] 

[T'heSdhilyn-darpanaindudos under this figure its converse, - the giving blame under 
nretence of praise. So also JihdratUhMma, ISl,® which further includes the expression of 
maise under pretmicc of praising somebody else. K 9 ., Praising the All-purifying God, under 
pretence of praising the pure m.ai in whose heart He abides, *. e., the exact, converse of the 

succeeding.] _ ^ 

Text. 

Vy^janmdaiankara. 

Vy&ja-ninda wtwfd wiWii nMd anrat Iwi X ^ 

Kadd IcsMna MnUu m hjo’ clmda manda lim m II 106 11 

Translation. 

Artful Blame. 

[Not in Sdhiiy (i-'daTpciiici**} 

I, „ a. of Artful BI.m, (.»<,»»*-) wta. P™‘»‘ »' “S »“ t"””' 

another person is also blamed ; as for example . 

■Why did not (the Creator) make the moon ever and always emaciated P It was an evil 

action of His (not to bavo done so). /. » i • 

[H„. . ta,.™. 0. ft. .« !.» “ ”1"°: 

always as emaciated as herself, under cover of blaming the Creator. 

ceding figure.] — — ' 


» So also RastJea-mOMna, H0, and FadmAihara^a, 126. 
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Text. 

Akslidpaiankara. 


Tini bhd’ti fi.ksli§pa liai 
Fahilahi haliiya%' dpu haoJihu 
Fwm nisliedha jo vidhi-vacTiana 
Hat nalii* ddtita ag%ni te* 
SUa-liirana dai darsa tu* 

Jdi dai mo jamna de 


ilea nisJiedha-ahlidsii \ 
bahun^henyai' idsu H 107 |f 
litkshana iino* pehhi 1 
Uya-tana tdpa visekhi il 108 tl 
athavd Hya-mulcha dhi 1 
clialai desa tumajdhi il 109 a 


Translation. 


The Hint. 

[The definition of the SdUtya-daipana (714, 715) difXera, though the third example ofi the 
BMshd-hhh'haria is nearly the same as one given in the former work. It (the definition) is as 
follows : — ‘ When something, really intended to be said, is apparently suppressed or denied 
(aisMfi/iaMttse), for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning, it is termed Hint, and is 
two-fold as peitaining to what is about to be said or what lias been said. Another figure (also 
termed Hint) is held, likewise (i. e , for the pur])oao of conveying a particular meaning) to be 
an apparent permission (vuUiydhhd'ia) of something really unwished for.’ The first of these 
two definitions corresponds to the first definition of the Bhdshd-bhmlianay and the second defini- 
tion of that work is really included m it. The second defiiutioii of the Sdhilya-darjpana corre- 
sponds to the third of the BMslid’bhusha'na.'] 

The Hint is of three kinds * — (a) In the first there la an apparent suppression (or denial 
fur the purpose of conveying a particular meaning), (b) In the second, the speaker himself at 
first commences a statement, and then turns it aside* (o) In the third, a refusal (of permission) 
is concealed under words signifying permission. Examples are • — 

(а) *In the lady’s body there is a fever more fierce than fire, — but no, she has not its 
brilliancy.’ 

[Here the pangs of separation felt by the friend of the speaker are hinted at in general, but 
the particular fact that she is pale and about to die is suppreSbod.J 

(б) ‘ 0 Cool-rayed (Moon) reveal thyself, — or, stay, is it my lady’s face (which I see).’ 

[Here the hero commences to compare Ins lady’s face to the moon, but stops and addresses 

her directly, after giving a hint of what was in his mind.J 

(o) ‘Depart (my love) to a far country (if thou art resolved to go) And may God 

give me again birth there.’ 

[Here the permission to go is really a prohibition. Moreover the lady hints that if her 
beloved does go she will of a certainty die, and will have to be reborn elsewhere,] 


Text. 

VirddMlbhfi.saiahkara. 

BJidsai jaba% virdclha so wahai rirbdhtMi^B^ I 

Uta 7 at a Jiau^ utarafa naM^ mana td* irntna-niodsa 11 110 II 

Translation. 


Apparent Contradiction, 

[Not in Sdliitya-darpana ; cf. however 718, wodhai contradiction.] When an incongruity 
m (at first sight) apparent (but there is really no incongruity), it is called Apparent Contradic- 
tion ; as for example , — 

‘’Tis there (ufa, f. e., with some otlier lady) that thou art devoted (rata). She, the abode 
of thy life, departeth (utaiata) not from thy heart.* 
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[Here the speaker is a jealous heroine. The apparent contradiction dwells in the use of 
the two expressions uta^rata (devoted there), and uta'^ata naM (does not depart). It will he 
seen that this particular example is also an instance of the ornament of Yamaha or Pun (v 203 1 
fn a Pun^ however, the incongruity is not a necessary pait ] 


Text. 

V ibMvanalankara. 


ffolii cJiha hlid ti vibhAvanA 
Btnu ydvaka dinai chat ana 
Hetu apurana ii' jahai 
Kusima'vdna haia gaJiimadana 
F't atibadhaha-hd liota liai 
N%n~d'ina h uti-smhgafi tau 
Jahai ahdiana vadu te' 
hohda hi vdni ahai 
Kdhil Id} ana ie‘ jahai 
Karat a nwhi sanldpa-M* 

Pwii haohJni Imaja ie’ jahai 
Nama-inuia t& dehhi yaha 


I dram hina-hi hdja 1 

arum laMiai kai dju li 111 \\ 

hdraja pm ana hoi \ 

saba jaga jttyau j6i \\ 112 II 

hdi aja pm'ana mdni I 

nama rag a hi hkdm \\ 113 \\ 

hdiagaprahatada hota \ 

b Slat a sunyau hapota \\ 114 11 

Isdraja hot a viruddha 1 

sahh% sUadcara suddha || 115 II 

upajat hdrana rupa I 

Santa hahata anupa [\ 116 U 


Translation. 


Peenliar Causation, 

[Bdhltija’darpana, 716. ‘When an effect is said to arise without a cause (Aeiw-), it i'? 
Peculiar Causation {vibhdoand), and is two-fold, according as the occasion {inmiita)is or is not 
mentioned.* It will be noticed that the Bhdslid-bhisliana (and indeed all other later authois 
whom 1 have consulted) gives a much wider definition.] 

Peculiar Causation is of six kinds, vh . . — 

(1) When an effect (is said to arise) without a cause, as for example — 

‘ Without apjilying red-lac dye, a rosy hue appears upon her feet.* Here the rosy hue 
of the feet, which is an enhancement of beauty, is shewn as existing without its usual cause 

(2) When a full effect (is said to arise) from a cause which is incomplete, as for 
example — 

‘Behold, although the God of Love has merely grasped his dart of flowers, he has 
conquered the whole world.* 

(3) When, in spite of an obstacle, the effect is nevertheless complete, as for example . — 

‘ Although they are ever near (A e., long, extending to) her ears (or, hy a paronamasia^ m 
the neighbourhood of religious books), still her eyes are full (lit , mines) of anger.* 

(4) When an effect appears to arise from a thing which cannot be the cause, as for 
example : — 

** Lo, I heard a dove utter just now the call of a cuckoo.’ [In this example, a friend of 
the hero is inviting the heroine to come to the place of assignation, and suggests this 
apparent miracle as a pretext.] 

(5) When a contrary effect is said to arise from a cause, as for example ' ^ 

‘ 0 fnciid, tliia pure coolmg moon only gives mo fever.’ [The heroine is lamenting the 

absence of her beloved.] 

[The Ldla-chandnM, 436, mentions a figure called Virddha which is closely connected with 
the fifth variety of Peculiar Causation. Of. Sdhitya~darpana, !’18, 
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The example given is — 

M dr ij au manulidiani Ilian gdryau hhaii mUlidIti' i 

Wdlau att mahlidliataih oinisaldhata bina oidhi^ H 115a if 

‘Even her beatings of me are fall of captivatmgs of the sonL Even her abuse is very 
sweet. Even her esti*eme anger is not without a smile/] 

(G) When originating from some effect, the appearance of a cause is produced, t. e., 
when the sequence of cause and effect is inverted, as for example — 

‘ See those (clear) darting fishes, her eyes. From them flows a river/ [Here from the 
eyes metaphorically considered as fishes, taken as an effect, the torrent of tears, farther 
metaphorically considered as the cause (or essential of existence) of those fishes, flz., a river, 
IS represented as being produced by them ] 

Text. 

V x66s]i6ktyalanka,ra, 

ViSdsh6ktijo heki sati* Ictuija upajai nitht* \ 

Niha gJiaiata Jiai nahi* iau ghat a main* \\ 1X7 || 

Translation. 

Peculiar Allegation. 

ISdliUya-dmpana^ 717.] 

When, in spite of the existence of a cause, there is an absence of effect, it is Peculiar 
Allegation, as for example • — 

* Although the lamp of desire (is burning) in her body, still the oil (or her love) dimiuishea 
not,’ [Here there is a paronomasia on the word n6ka, which means both ‘ oil’ and ‘ love/] 

[This figure is two-fold according as the occasion (guna or mmUa) for the absence of the 
effect is mentioned (%kta) or is not mentioned (amihki). An example of uUagiina vlMsMUi is 
BiJm i-saf sat, 583 . — 

Tyau* fyau* pydsi-t raliata jijau' jijau' ptyata agkdi i 

Sagum salaune rupa ha%* ju na chahha tnshd hujhdi tl 1V1Q> \\ 

^ ‘ The more my eyes drink to satiety, the more thirsty they become. Their thirst for his 
lovely (or salt) form is not extinguished/ Here the cause for the absence of the quenching 
of the thirst, vi^,, the beauty (or, by a paronomasia^ the saltness) of her beloved’s form is 
mentioned^ 

Text, 

AsaihbliaTaiankara. 

KaJiata asaihbliava hStajaba binu saMlidvana hdju I 

Qiri-vara dharihai gdpa-suta Id janai lU dju il 118 l| 

Translation. 

The Unlikely. 

[Not in Sdhiiya-dm'jmna,] 

They call the figure The Unlikely, when an effect occurs conti’ary to the usual course of 
events, as for example : — 

* Who imagines to-day, that (Krishna) the cowherd’s sou would lioM up (tlie moiiatain. of) 
GGvardhaua ’ ? 

[So also JBharatt-bhuslianaf 178, Padfndbharana, 145, Masika~m6hanap 128,] 
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Teart. 


Asamgatyalankara, 


Ttm asamgati M)a aiu 
Au/ta ikauiiihi Mjnjai' 

Auia Mja di ambhujai* 
Kokila mada mail hhai 
Te)e ai i hi ahgand 
Moha mitayau udlii piabliu 


hdiam 'nydie tlidma I 
aura lliawa hau hdnia I! 119 || 

aural haityax' dauia I 
jhumata d bahi mauia \\ 120 II 
tilaha lagdyau pdni [ 
moha lagdyau dm \\ 121 || 


Translation. 

Disconnection. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 710, wliere fclae defimtion corresponds only with the first of the three 
g'lven by the Dkabka-b hush ana,'] 

Bisconnection is of three kinds . — (a) When an effect and a cause are (represented as) 
louaily separated, (5) When an action occurs m a place other than the nsnal one; and 
(o) When a coiiisnoncenionti is made towards one effect, but another is proceeded to. Examples 
are — 

(a) ‘It IS the {lower clusters on tlie mangos which destil intoxicating juice, but it is the 
cuckoo (not the mango) which is drunk.’ 

(b) ‘The wives of iliy foes are wearing their forehead ornaments on their hands,’ (which 
also, by a p a ro u( u mh k, meims ‘have placed sesamum (/5i:Z^2) and water (/o) m their hands in 
token of submission.) 

(o) ‘ 0 God, tlion hast not wiped away my illusion, but has brought and enveloped me m 

more’ [Hero God is represented as having commenced to wnpe away illusion, and then to 
have ultimately added more instead. Or, according to another explanation, it is not God, but 
a lover who is addressed. He has just returned from a far country, and is about to start 
again on his journeys without seeing lus beloved. A companion of the latter addresses him - 
® My Lord, thou hast come to relieve her woes, and (art departing) without doing so.’J 

[Bo also, Bhdiatt-bhiibkam, 180, Fadnuthharana, 146, Bmika-mohana^ 124.] 

Text. 


Vishamalahkara . 


Vishama alanhntl thih vidht 
Kdrana hui ra ga aura htohliu 
Aura hlialau whjama hye 
Aft lutitaJa tana tiya hau 
Khadga-latd ak sydma ti* 
Sahhi lay a a (jJianmdra pai 


ananuUtah hau sahga \ 

hdraja aurai ranga ll 122 U 

hoia hurau phala di \ 

halid Mma Id Idi it 128 \\ 

upaji hhati seta \ 

adhiha idpa tana deta || 124 tl 


Translation. 


Incongruity. 

[Sdhttya-dar2)ana, 720.] 

The figure of Incongruity is of three Hnds - (a) In the first there is association of 
incongruous things , (i) In the second, the qualities (or appearances) of a cause and its 
effect are opposed to each other; and (c) In the third a good endeavour brings an evi 

result. Examples are — 

(a) ‘Very tender is the form of the lady. How can (it support)^ the burning flame of 
love (with which it 13 filled).’ [Here there is an association of the two mcongraous things,— a 
woman’s tender frame, and the fire of love,] 
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(b) * From the black tree of tbj sword, has signing the white (flower of thy) glory/ 

(c) * 0 friend, I applied (cooling) camphor, but it only increased the fever of her body/ 
[The Bas%]sa-m6]iana, 127 and ^ , fuithcr developes the figure at great length.] 

Text. 


SamfllanMra, 


AlanMra sama ttni vidln 
Kdraja me saha pdiyat 
jS'tama htnu hdoaja siddha jaha 
Mara vdsa tiya nr a Icaryau 
Ntcha sanga acharaju naM* 
Yasa-M-lcan ^hdd^ma hyau 


yailidyogya Imn saiiga I 
Icd/ana-hi M anga \\ 126 |l 

ndyama kmata-Ui }i6% \ 
ayane hlyaha j6i n 126 \{ 

Lachthy jalagd dhi | 
mlcav pay an idhi H 127 |I 


Translation. 


The Equal. 

[Sdhitya-daipana, 721. ‘The Equal is the commendation of an object fitly united with 
another.’ The Blidshd-hlmsJiana definition is more developed.] 

[The Equal is the converse of the figure of Incongruity (vv. 122 aiKEff.), that is to say], 
it is of three kinds —> (a) In the first there is association of coiigruDiis things ; (h) Tn the second, 
there is to be found a complete concordance between cause and elTcct , and ( 0 ) In the third 
without any labour a complete result follows, immediately on making- an endeavour. Examples 
are — 

(o) ‘ The lady made her bosom the abode of her necklace, considering it worthy of 

herself.’ [Here there is a complete correspondence between the beauty of the necklace, and 
the beauty of the lady,] 

(b) ‘ It is not wonderful that Lakshmi should associate with the lowly, for she is born of 

water.’ [Here water is represented as naturally seek nig a lower level, and hence there is a 

complete concordance between the cause, — the birth of Lakshnu in the water, and the effect, 

■ — her naturally seeking the lowly.] 

(e) ‘He made an effort for fame alone, and gained it easily ’ 

[So also BhdiaU-hhusham, 191, Padnuibharanay 153, fiastka-mokana, 134,] 

Text. 

VichitraianMra. 

lohchha fliala mpartla It h/jui* yahia viohitra I 

Na^mta whehaid laliana hau* jb hat pariL^ha pavitra {{ 128 Jl 

Translation. 

The Strange. 

[Sdfiitya-darpanaf 722.] 

* This figure occurs when an effort is made for the purpose of effecting a contrary result, as 
for example : — 

‘ The pure minded man, for the purpose of being elevated, bows down.’ 

Text. 

AdhikH-lahMra. 

Adhihdi ddMya M jaba adhdra sau* Mi I 

Jo adhdra ddheya tS* adhika^ adhika e d6i II 120 II 

Sdta dvipa nava khanda me* ktrati ndhr samdia I 

Sdta dvipa nava khanda jaha* ina gnna varani jdta i\ 180 II 
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Translation. 

The Exceeding. 

[SdUtya-darpam, 723.] 

The figure of the Exceeding is of two kinds - (a) In one, the contained is represented as 
vaster than the container. (6) In the other, the container is represented as vaster than the 
contained. Examples are 

(a) ‘ Thy fame cannot be contained within the limits of the seven continents and the nine 

regions/ 

(b) * In the seven continents and the nine regions, thy virtues are the theme of praise/ 

Text. 

AlpaianMra. 

Alpa alpa ddMya ti* suhslma hoi ddhdror \ 

A guri ki mu'dari hutt pahuchani hmata mMia l\ 181 || 

Translation. 

The Bess, 

[Not in SdJntya’-darpaKia,'] 

The Less is when the thing containing is represented as smaller than the thing contained, 
as for example * — 

* It was a ving, and now she wears it on her wrist,^ [This is a report of Uddhava 

to Krishna regarding the sad conditionDj^he herd maidens of Gokula. They are so wasted 
away m grief that then* finger mngs are actuaIIy"nseJ^aS'’Wr^^ 

[PadmAkara-bhatta in the Fadmdhharana (160), gives a hgui'e, 

corresponding to the second variety of the Exceeding (v, 129 above), 

Alpa alpa ddlidra fe* jaha’ ddMya hahhdm r 

At% siichhama jo niaua tahd* tddiu te’ laghu mdna li 131a It 

(A second variety of the figure of) the Less is when the contained is represented as smaller 
than the container, as for example: — 

* Very little is her heart, but still less is the indignation (contained therein)/] 

[Text. 

Adhara-m0.1§lankara, 

Not in Bhdslutddi diham, I have only met it m Ldla-ohandrilcdy 536, where it is defined 
as follows 

Iha Isau ilsa ddhdra hrama mala adkdra su ohdhi il 131b l| 

Yathd^ sorathd — 

To tana avadhi anupa, rupa lagyau saba ^agata hau I 

Mo driga Idge rdpa drtgani lagi ati ohaiapaii II 131c II 

Translation. 

The Serial Container. 

When there is a siicceasion of objects each contained in the preceding, it is the figure of 
the Serial Container (ddlma-mdU), as for example 

‘ Thy form is absolutely matchless. In thee is contained all the beauty of the world. In 
that beauty are immersed my eyes, and in my eyes is excessive agitation/ This is really a 
variety of the Serial Illuminator (v. 140).] 
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yeaiB of accession as recorded m the grants. Nos. 2 and 3 fix the date of the accession oi 
Kulottunga I. within narrowei-limds, and No. 4 yields the yery day of Vikrama-Chola’s 
accession Before publishing these three dates, I shall discuss afresh the only date adinittiin. 
of caloixlation, which has hitherto been found in Chola inscriptions previous to Kuldttuhga I. ’ 

A. — BAJAEAJA, 


lS[o, 1. — Inseription m tlie Bilvanath^fevara temple at TiniYallain in tlie 

TSTortli Arcot District. 

Tins ^ inscription mentions a lunar eclipse wlncli occurred on the day of the autumnal 
equinox in the 7th year of the great E}ijara. 3 a. Dr. Fleet^ has pointed out that, withm the 
period to wlucli Rajaraja s loign must be allotted, the only two yeais m which a lunar eclip=.e 
took place at or near the autumnal equinox, were A. D. 991 and 1010, In the first of thest- 
two years the eclipse occurred on the day after the equinox, while that of the second year 
was invisible in India. If the first eclipse is meant in the inscription, the year of Rajaraja’^ 
accession would be A, D. 984 or 985, audiu tbe second case A. D. 1003 or 1004. If the second 
alternative is accepted, the conquest of Yani>?, which according to Rajaritja’s inscriptions was 
efCectcd between the 12fch and 14th years of his reign, 7 must be placed between A D 1015 and 
1017, i. <? within the reign of lus own son-iii-law Vimaladitya. Secondly, as R<qara]a’s reign 
probably terminated in the eouiso of his 29fch year, the reign of his son and successor Rajendra- 
Ohola I. would have commenced about A. D 1033, and the latter’s expedition against 
Jayasimha 1 IT., with whom he fought m the 8th or 9th year of his reign, s would fall between 
1040 and 1041, wlulo Jayasimha III. refers to wars wnth Rajendra-Chola in inscriptions of 
A D 1019 and Consequently, we are forced to accept the date of the first lunar 

eclipse, and tlie year A. D. 984-85 as that of the accession of the great Ra]ara 3 a. With this 
starting-point, ibo oxiiodition against Vdugi fell between A. D. 996 and 998, e. within the 
break of thirty years in the succession of the Eastern Ohfilukya kings, the accession of 
B^35ndra-CIi6Ia I, in about A. D. 1014; and the war between Raj^ndra-0h61a I. and 
Jayasimha III. which ig referred to in the inscriptions of the former, in A. D. 1021 or 1022. 
An earh(‘i* encounter between the two is recorded in an inscription of Jayasimha III. which is 
dated m A. D. 1019, i, c. the Gtli year of Rrijcndra-Chdla's reign. The Satyiisraya whom 
Eajarfqa boasts of having conquered m the 21 at year of his reign (A. D. 1005), must be 
identified with the Western Chalukja king Saty4&raya, who ruled from A. D. 997-98 to about 
1008. 


B. KDLOTTUSGA-CHOLA I. 


Ho. 2* — Inscription in the Hataraja temple at Chidambaram in the 

South Arcot District. 


1. H Svasti ^r! Il Tiribuvanachchakkaravattigal sri-Kulottuiiga- 

2. 'Soladevar tiru-itangaiyilr Rajartqan Kundavaiy=Alvar 

5 mhnilattai mu Indian da Jaya- 

6. dararku nai'patta-nal=^itndil ^^Mina=nigal nayarru Yelli pe- 

7. rra UroHam-nc'\l=Idabam podfil. 

‘‘In tlio forty-fourth year (qf the feuj^i) of Jayadhara,^^ who ruled all the four quarters, ' 
at the iiinc (e/ Uu* lif-tlwj oj ilio siijy^ Ilisliahha on the day of {the nahshatreC) R61iini, winch 
coi responded to a Friday in the month during which (the sign) Mina was shining, Kundavai 


anh, Vol XIX p 71 7 geo my Annual Report for 1891-92, p 4 ® See zbid. 

® South-Iiidian Imcriptioiu^ Yol I* p. 93, notes 2 and 3, and p 113 f. See note 7, above 

u Read Minam 

^2 ThiH was a hmuln of Kulottuuga-Chola I., see South’Indmn Inscriptions, Vol. II. p 230, note 11. The actual 
name of the king is mentioned in connection witb the donor, the princess Kundavai. 
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Alvar, {the daughter of) Rajariija'^ (cs«c?) the royal yoanger sister of the emperor of the three 
•worias ijj-Kul6tttuiga-Ch6lad6Ta, [gave, etc.]” 

No. 3. — Inscription in tlie ApatsaMySSrara temple at Alangu^ mtlie Tanjore District. 

1. II Svasti sri tl Pa[ga]l sulndai‘ 

3Q k6v-^®Arajakesaripatmar=ana Tribhtivanaclichakra- 

i?a[r]tti bi'i-Kulot- 

31. tu[ng*a]-'S61adSvarka yaiadu 45avadu Toia-nayarru. pii[r]vva-paks]iatfca ¥iyula-«- 
kkilamaiyum saptamiynm per[ra] 

32. Uttira . . [ti]-iialJ6 

In the 45feh year {of the reign) of king B^jalsdsarivarinfim., alias the emperor of the three 
"worlds jI~K‘tLl6ttiiiiga’"01i61a<i§vaj ,#•••••• •. on the day of {the iiaJcshatra,) 

,17 which corresponded to Thursday, tho seventh tvtM of the first 

fortnight of the month of Tula.’^ 

Professor Kielhorn has favoured me with the following calculation of the dates Nos. 2 
and 3. 

Kulottunga I. having ascended the throne in A, D. 1063, 1 have made the necessary 
calculations for the years A. D. 1105-1110, and have found that the only year which yields 
satisfactory results for both the dates (Nos. 2 and 3), is A. D. 1107, 

“ No. 2 is Priday, the 1st March, A. D. 1107, = Chaitra mdl 5-. On this day the sun was 
in Mina, which it had entered on the 22nd February, A. D. 1107 ; and the moon was m Edhinil,, 
according to the Brahma-SiMMnta from 8 k m., and according to Garga from 9 h. 51 m. 
after mean sunrise. 

“ No. 3 is Thursday, the 24th October, A. B. 1107, when the 7th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Karttika commenced Oh, 55 m. after mean sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 
was in Uttar^sha.<lka. The sun was m Tulfl^ which it had entered on the 27th September, 
A, D. 1107.” 

Mr. Dikshit adds to the above 

“ The two dates of Kul6ttunga 1. appear to have been regulated by solar reckoning, and 
the day of his accession falls evidently between the 2iid March and 24th October (both 
inclusive) of A* D. 1063.^^ 

a— VIKBAMA-GHOXiA. 

iq-Q. 4. — Inscription in the- Ty4gar4ja temple at Ti rnv&rar m the Tanjore District.. 

1. Svasti sri Pfi-malai midaindui® 

On a previous occasion I identified this Mjaril^a vrith the Chola, king (Bout h-- Indian Inscriptions 

Vol I. p 97) and consequently Eundavai’s elder brother Kulotfcunga- Chdia with the €ho|a king EHjCndra Ch61a I 

p 168) As, howevei, Jayadhara is now known to have been a surname of Kulbttunga-Chola I , it is evident 
that the present Kundavai was the younger sister of the latter, and henoo the daughter of the Eastern Chiilukya 
king Etqar^ja I We have thus to distinguish between three princesses of similai names —1, Kundavai, the 
daughtei of PhrAntaka 11., elder sister of the Chdlaking R&jaiclja, and qiieon of Valla varaiyarVandyaddvar {South- 
Imhan Inscriptions, Vol. II p. 68), 2. Kfmdava, the daughter of the Ch6|a king BAjarfija, younger sister of 
Eajeiidra-Ohola I., and queen of the Eastern Chaiukya king Vimaiaditya (mife, Voh XIV. p 53-) , and 3. Kundavai, 
the daughter of the Eastern Chdlukya king BdjarAja I. and younger sister of Kulottunga-Chd|a X. 

The historical introduction of this inscription resembles that of the Tafqfivfir inscription of Kulottunga* 
Chola I., which was published m South-Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. II. p 232 ff. 

^5 Bead Ird^a, 

36 It le not clear if the actual reading is Vitirnmdi-ndl or mtiridoAtUnd} (for UUirddaUin ndT), 

33 The nakshatra was either Uttara-Bhadrapadd oi UttarAsh&dhA 

« The historical mtroduotioa of this msonption resembles that of the Tafijftvhr inaoriptwa of Tifcrama-Ch6!», 
which -will be published as Ho. 68 of Soittk-Ittekan Inscnpitons, Tol. U. 
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3. . ^ k6*Ppara[k]€sanYarmmai=ana Tiibhiiva[iia]clia- 

lcrava[rttiga]i m-Yila’ania-Cli61a[d6]vaTkku [y]a[n]du ain 3 a[Yadu] Mi[thu]na- 33 ayar 2 u 
purvva-paksliatta saptamijum Na[yi]rra-kkilamaiyum Attamums^fma na} 

2pAi‘[pa]<iiMi"^k 

“ 111 the fifth year (of the ‘feign) of king Parak^sarivarman, aUas the emperor of the three 

YTorlds f;;-Vikrama-Cli61ad6va, on the three-hnndred-and- 

fortxetli day, which was (tke day of the nalcshatid) Hasta and Sunday, the seventh tithi of the 
first fortnight of the month of Mithuna.” 

To Mr. Dikshit I am obliged for the following calculation of the date No. 4. 

“ Assuinmg that Vikrama-Ohola began to reign in A. D. 1112, his 6th year would be about 
A. D. lllfi- Having made calculations for 1115, 1116 and 1117, I find that A. B. 1116 is the 
only year which conesponds with the details of the given date In that year, Ashadha feuMa 7 
ended on Sunday, the 18th June, at about 21 hours after sunrise. This was the 25th day of 
the solar month Mithuna, On this day, at snnrise, the nakshaira was Uttara-Phalgnni, which 
ended at 7 houis 48 minutes after suniise, when the nahbhatia Hasta commenced. As this was 
the 340th day of the 5th year of Vikrama-Chola's reign, the 1st day of the 5th year falls ou 
the I4tii July, A D. 1115, which was the 18th day of the solar month Karkataka. Accordingly, 
the 1st day of his lat year, e. the day of Ins accession to the throne, was Sravana suUa 6, 
Friday, the day of the nakbliatra Chitra, which coiresponds to the 18th day of the solar mouth 
of Karkataka, and to the 14th July, A. D. 1111, and which was, by the rules of astrology, an 
auspicious day for the accession of a king.’’ 
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An Oriental BrooRArHicAL Pictionart by T. W. 

Beale, edited, roviaod, and enlarged by H. G. 

Keene, 0. 1. E. (W. H. Allen & Ce., 1894). 

Our welcome to a second edition of this work 
must not be considered the less sincere, because we 
cannot join in the praise that has been given to 
it for its cbronological exactitude. The laboui'ers 
m this field are so few, that we should be sony to 
discourage any one, on the ground that his work is 
impei-fect. Least of all do we desire to cast any 
reproach upon Mr. Keene, to whom all students 
of Indian History are indebted for a series of 
charming works Would that his zeal and 
enthusiasm had found more imitators ! But 
Mr. Keene, as editor of a work of reference, 
pi’ovokes a curious sense of the incongruous. As 
fittingly might we yoke F egasus to the plough 

We have used Ms Calcutta Edition ever since 
it appeared, and we have found it of much help. 
The most valuable notices are, no doubt, those of 
Indian saints, poets, and learned men of all ages, 
and those referring to Indian notables of fche 
present century. Of the latter Mr. Beale had 
personal knowledge, and thus lecoided many 
facts, which it is impossible to find elsewhere 
At the same time, it was quite obtious, even on 
cursory perusal, that much of the matter needed 
reconsideration and revision, W e thei ef ore began 
to look through the new edition in the confident 
expectation that Mr. Keene, during an interval 


of about twelve years, had carried out a close 
and serious revision of his text We much regret 
to find, however, that theie are still as many 
doubtful, and even eiToneous, statements as there 
were before, and that the little labour required to 
diminish the number of impei-fectly told biogra- 
phies has not been bestowed upon the hook. 

We are glad to observe that at least one reviewer 
holds the opinion, which we have entertamedever 
since we first knew the book, that its usefulness is 
greatly reduced by the non-quotation of authori- 
ties. If these had been added to each notice, as 
IS generally done m such works, the value of the 
book to students would have been quadrupled. 
With legard to the remaiks which follow, we must 
begin by pointing out that they are restricted* 
entirely to one class of entries. The work covers 
an immense expanse both in space and time, no 
less than the whole Muhammadan world during 
the thirteen centuries that have passed smee the 
Plight;. As to much of this vast subject we 
claim no right to speak* We confine ourselves 
to the Indian notices, and among them to those 
belonging to the comparatively brief penods 
between the years 1100 A. H. and 1200 A H. 
Por this portion of the Dictionary we have 
noted, without having resold) to any elahoiate 
research, the statements, which, fiom our own 
reading, we know to be doubtful or mcoirct. 

Mr. Keene has not, we dare say, much respect 
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for the liistoiical school, to which we may be as- 
sumed to belong — those who have been styled, 
with some truth, but with moie than necessary 
dispaiagement, ^^lespetits me'icie^s deV histoiie ” 
At any late, we offer these i3edlar’s waxes, such 
as they are, in the hope that until Mr Keene’s 
next edition appeals, they may aid those who 
have bought and are using his book To whatcvei 
school he may belong, no leal histoiian can deem 
minute attention to detail out of place in a 
biogiaphical dictionaiy, and we trust that 
Mr Keene will not despise the assistance we wish 
to give him, so far as m us lies, in his self- 
imposed task ‘‘ Le honlwm'nie ” says tiuly 
enough, as he will lemember, on a souvent besom 
(Vwi plus petit que soi ’’ 

We come first to ‘ Ahd-u&- Samad Kh^n (p 14). 
and as space is pi ecious, we content oui selves^ 
for the most pait, with stating lesults, altliough 
we could adduce chapter and veise for each 
asseition. Hei’e the first edition was nearer the 
facts than the second , but the man was nevci 
Bahddui Jang, nor have we ever seen such a title 
as ^Ali Jang As Mr Keene lightly notes, we find 
every wheie else Dalei Jang, and not ‘All Jang 
His original name was ‘Abd-ui -Rahim (son of 
‘Abd-ul-Kaim), and it IS veiy doubtful whether 
he was born in Agra ; evei 7 one else says he was 
boin in Samarkand. And he ceitainly never bore 
the title of Samsaoi-ud-Daula. The second 
edition tells us he died m 1739, during the 
“ invasion of Nadir Shah ” The first edition was 
bettei , it gives 1737, “ a yoai before the mva- 
“ sion of Nadir Shah The exact date is lOtli 
Babh II, 1150 A H. (6tli August, 1737 NS), his 
age being then between 70 and 80 lunar years 
A worse mistake, however, is confounding him 
with Kh an Daman on pages 214 and 286. Bveiy- 
body knows that the Muzaffar Khan on p. 280 
was a bi other of Samsam-iid-Daula, Khan 
Daiirdn (Khwaja ‘Asiin), and not of ‘Abd-u*.- 
Samad Khan In the confusion the said Kbaii 
Daman (son of Khwaja Kasim), who apipears on 
p 148 of the first, seems to have dropped out 
altogether from the second edition. That KMn 
Damdn, howevei, did die in 1739 , lie died on the 
19tli Zd’l Ka‘dli, 1151 (27th February, 1739), of 
wounds leceived at Karn^l in a fight with Nadir 
Shah’s tioops four days before his death 

Then on p 15 and p 45 there seem some 
doubtful statements about the Jodhpur Ra;jas 
Ajit Smgh was murdeied m Sliaww^l, 1130 (Juno- 
July, 1724) and Abhai Singh, his eldest son, 
succeeded, as is coriectly stated on p 45. The 
statement on p 15 is wrong. Ba|clit Singh did 
not succeed Ins father, but received from Ins 
biother, Abhai Singh, the fief of N%or, to the 


noitli of Jodhpur Abhai Smgh lived until 174^ 
A D., uheu Ills son, Ram Smgh, followed 
Bliakht Singh then defeated tins nephew and took 
possession, in 1752 he was himself poisoned. 
His (Bakht Singh’s) son, B\]ai Smgh, succeeded 
Thus it was not Abhai Singh who was poisoned, 
nor was Bipii Smgh that pimce’s son Foi these 
facts see, for one place, Colonel Jarrett’s tians- 
lationof the Aui-i-Alhcai, II , 271, note 7, which 
is taken fiom Puuhep’s Uf^efid TefcAs, and they 
in turn wcne founded on the genealogies in 
Tod’s Bajasthan 

On p 19 we arc told that ‘Alam-gir’s nine 
childien wei*e all ]>y one mother It is not 
necessary to go faither than to a populai manual 
'in a popular seiic's, Mr Stanley bane Poole’s 
Aiiramjztb, to disco vei the eontiaiy The nine 
children weio by four diffeient wives 

Again under Aiaiu (p 77) we aie told that he 
slow Jan Nihdi Khan, brotliei -m-law of the "Wazir 
The event took pla<*e m Ramzan, 11 1 i (Febiuaiy- 
March, 1732), but tlie inm'derer was BLagwant, 
Kichai, and not liis father, Aiaiii (or Cdhu). 

‘ A/imulliib Kb.tn, tlu^ ofiictn H<‘nt against the rebel, 
was, no doubt, a relation, — a cousin, of the Wazir , 
but he was the son, not of Jan Nisai Khan, hut of 
Zahii-ud-Baula, Ra'ayat Khan {uh. 1137), son of 
Mir Balia-ud-din Tli<^ murdeied man, Mhd 
Ibi^hiin, Jan Nisar Khan, was tlie son of Abu’l 
MukM-am, Jan Nisilr Khan {ob 1131 A. H) And, 
being a stylist hiiuBidf, what do(‘H Mr Keene think 
of Mr Heale’s English — “ih<‘ skm of liis body 
was flayed off P ” “ Fob ! a fico for the pluase ” 

Page 71, column 2, lust line l>ui one. Amir 
Khan, Sindlii, dunl, not before, but after Mhd. 
Shah’s ac<‘esHi(m. The datt' is 28th ZiVl Ka‘dh, 
1132 (3(>th SepteinlKU’, 1723), in the 2nd year of 
Mhd. Shah. Hm ag<‘ was 77 lunar years 

Page 71, col. 2, Inm 1(5 Amir Khaii, Governor 
of KaliuL This man’s biography might as well he 
completed by giving the date of his death Say- 
yad Mir, entitled Amii Khan, son of Mir Mhd 
Khan, Khwali, resigning Ins govemment, died at 
Sbahjahaiiahad on the 27th KabI* II , 1081 (13th 
Soptcmbei, 1(170). He was the brother of the 
ShekhMir, rjf, t;., who was killed in 1069, A H, 
fighting on Auuingz(‘b’s side ni the battle with 
Ddra Shukoh near Ajmer, 

Most authonti<‘K tell us that (Mhd. Karlm'*(p, 89, 
line 27) was the oldest, and not the second, son of 
‘Azim-uyh-8Lan Then, on p 102, we have doubts 
expi eased as to whether Raja Chaii Smgh of 
Benares was the brother, or son, of Balwant Smgh ; 
while on p. 113, and again on p, 275, the fact is 
quite correctly stated, namely, that he was the 
son of Balwant Smgh. 

Page 115, Chatr Sdl should be, by the Hindi 
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gpelling, Ohliatia, or Chliatai, Sal Thefatlxei’s 
name was Cliampat, not Ohait, Rae Ohhatar Sal’s 
eailier career is ignoi eel while the agreement with 
the Maiathas took place mll41 or 1142 A H 
(1728-29-30), not m 1146 (1713-1.) Chhatar Sal 
<hed, notin 1733, hut eithei on the 16th Jamadl 
11 , 1144 (14 th December, 17ol NS), or Phshadl 
3, St 1788 (16th Decembei, 1731 N S ) He had 
not two only, but some thiifceen, sons, most of 
whom survived him 

The date of Danishmand Khan (ATi’s) death 
(p 117) was 30th llabh I , 1122 (2Fth May, 1710), 
and not 1120,(1708) His non-coinpleted Hisioi?/ 
went up to the 10th Zdl Ka‘dh, 1120 (20th 
.Januaiy, 170^), that is, nearly to the end of 
Bahadni Shah’s second year The authoi laid pai t 
it befoie that empeior, then encamped in the 
Dliai teintory, on the 1st Zu’l Ka'dh, 1121 (1st 
Januaiy, 1710) Thcie is an unnecessaiy icpeti- 
tioii of Danishmand Khan ATi’s life on p 291, 
where tlieie is also a sepaiato entiy of a Ni'aniat 
'Ah Khan, who is evidently the same peison, 
under his pievious title 

Donde Khan (p 1*23) was most decidedly 
the son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Rohela The 
exact date of his death is the 6th Mulianam, 1186 
^19tli Aiiril, 1771). 

On p 143 it IS said that the date of ‘Imad ul- 
Mulk’s doiitli IS not known We give Mr Keene 
a choice of several authorities — (1) Gliulam 
Husain Khan authoi of the Zik) -us-Savtf who was 
with Ohait 8mgh near Kiilpi at the time, says the 
e£-Wazir<hedinl2l3 A 11 (Uth June, 1798 — 4bh 
June, 1799) , (2) Mufti Wali-ul-lah, m the I'd^ikhri^ 
Far) lihhiibdd, gives the 10th Rcihl‘ II, 1215 (^Ist 
Septeinbci, 1800) ; (3) m t»he Hisioneal Sletch 
. . ” (Fildiiiburgli, IS.)*)), p. 81, note, we aie 

told that the Nawab died at KMpi in 1800 
*Abd-ul-Kadu Khan, Jaisi, informs us thatwlienhe 
was sent up-coimtry on a mission m 1211 A H 
U797), he heard that •Imad-uhMulk had gone 
towards Labor to visit Zam^iii Shah, Ahdali But 
the same year the Nawab returned to Kalpi ; and 
^Abd-ul“Kadir Khan heard some of his adven- 
tures fiom hiB own lips, how he landed at Maskat, 
instead of Jadda, and travelled by land to Mak- 
ka, and how he leturned to India by the port of 
Blidj m Kachh. *Iindd-ul-Mulk was bom at 
Narwar, 44 miles south of Gwaliyar, on the 1st 
Shawwal, 1148 (ISth Pebruaiy,1736) , see the work 
of Mhd Bakhsh (Ashob), India Office Libiaiy, 
MS No 250, Vol I £ol III, b. 

Page 145. Girdhar Bingh was not a Rajput, 
but a N5,gar Brahman, and he was killed on the 
7th Jamddi 1 , 1141 (8th Decemhci, 1728) 

Page 149, Hafiz-tildah. The year 1767 (1181 
At H ) was not the 21st of Mhd Shdh, who died m 
1748 (1161 A* H ) That monaicFs 21st yeai 


began Isfc Eabi' II, 1151 (IStb July, lV38)and 
ended30tbRabI‘I, llSi i6tb July, 1739) Tk.. 
yeai 1767 1.1181) would be tbe 7tli oi Stb yeai 
of Sbab ‘Alam II 

Page 119, ool 2. Haidai ghSn, M!r Tk- 
eonoct date of Husaiu ‘All Kblu’s death is Gta 
Zi'i’l Hajj, 1132 (Stb October, 1720, N S ) 

Page 151 Safdar Jaug died 17tb Zd’lHaji. 
1167 (otU October, 1751, N S.) The year 175 i 
is not collect 

Page 159, Hazin This man died on the ISti, 
Jamadil, 1180 (22iid Octobei, 17G7), and tlm^ 
1779 A D must be wrong. The year 1779 A D 
couesponds chiefly to 1193 A H , but mclude=» 
few days of both 1192 and 1194 \ H 
Page 160, Himmat Bahadur This biography ■> 
very impel feet, for it entirely ignoies the manb 
eailiei histoiy before he went, in 1764 or 1765, 
into Bundelkhand. 

Page 161, Hoshdar Khan The last sentence 
appeals disconnected with what goes hefoie , 
tins IS due to a mispimt For thai time lead ths 
time, and deleilie full stop aftei “ time.’^ 

Page 175, ‘Ibrat (Mii Ziya-nd-din). This bio- 
graphy appeals twice on the same page 
Page 176, Ikhlas Khan is very imperfectly 
dealt with tie was a Ball! Khatri, oiigmally 
named Debi Das, and was boin at Kalanaui in 
the B^rl I) dab, about 56 miles N -E of Labor . 
he died on the 2nd Jamadi 11 , 1140 (14th January, 
1728). His fiist appointment was given him m 
the 25tb year of ‘Alamgir, 1092-1093 A. H (1681-2 
A D ) It might also have been added that his 
Instory of Fan ukhsiyar’s reign does not appear to 
have come down to us, unless it is identical with 
that of Mhd Ihsan, Maffil Khan (Ijad), Samanawi, 
of which fiagments are extant. The leference 
to Kishn Chand is misleading, the only connection 
between the two men being that Kiahn Ohand 
adopted the nom de guei re of Ikhlas, the Sinceie 

Page 179 ‘Indyat-ul-lah Kh dn died on the 
21st Ribi‘ I., 1133 (26th November, 1725), aged 
75 years 

Page 186 Tzzat-ud-Daula, died in Rabi^ 
II, 1162 (March- April, 1749). 

Page 187, col 1 For Jabila every body else 
has CMiaMlalu He was hardly a chief, but 
an imperial officer without any position apart 
from his office He died m gd’l Hajj, 1131 
(October-Noveraber, 1719), on some day before 
tbe 25th of that month (7th November, 1719). 

Page 188, Ja'far Kh an. He died eaaly in 
ZuTKa'dh, 1139 (19th June-18fch July, 1727), aged 
79 lunar yeais His full titles were Mu’taman-ul- 
Mulk, *Ala-ud-Daula, J K, Bahadui, Nasni, 
Nasii Jang It is lathei misleading to talk of 
his dynasty (if dynasty theie were), seeing that 
the fourth person in the list, 'Aliwirdi Khaa, 
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Maliabat Jang, was a usurper, who ovei threw 
and killed Ja'fai Khan’s giandson. 

Page 190 Jahandar Shah was surely not 
si(,}7iamed Mu‘izz-ud-din, seeing that this was 
Ins fiist name, given him by his giandfather at 
his biith His mistiess should scaicely be 
styled Ldl Kmiwdi (The Virgin Ruby), the 
name was Lai Kunwai,or Kuai, anoidinaiy £oim 
foi a woman’s name Jahandai Shah’s dCtith 
took place on lOthMuhaiiam, 1125 (11th Pebiiiary, 
1713). 

Page 200, Jaswant Singh It is hardly correct 
to say that Jodhpur was restored to A^it Singh 
by Pan uyisiyar, unless you preface this by 
mentioning that Ajit Singh fiist took it by foice 
in 1708, aftei the death of Alamgir, and that 
Bahadui Shah, after an abortive attempt to lecovei 
the count! y, left A3 it Smgh m undistuibed 
Xiossession. 

Page 206 Kalb Husain Khan {taWialliis 
Nadu), died at Pathgarh, N -W P , circa 1878, 
at a gieat age The father Kalb ‘All Khan, a 
notable man in his time, might have had a place 
in the book 

Page 211, Khair-ud-dm Muhammad This i 
enliiy is exceedingly imjpeifect He was the 
authoi of many other works besides his Jawnpur 
Mama, not one of his best by any means Some 
of the others are the Gwdhydr Mama, the 
Tuhfah-^i-Tdza (a history of the Benares Rajas 
and the ‘Ibrat Mama Ho is also the author of 
a Tazhiia, or Biogiaphy of Poets, the name of 
which we f 01 get He was born c. 1756 and died 
at Jaunpur after 1827 His English pations at 
vauous times w^ere Dsxvid Anderson, Henry 
Vansittart (the younger) and Abraham ‘Wolhmd, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jaunpur 
Page 214, Kh an Dauran. One man who bore 
this title IS eutiiely omitted, namely, Kli waja 
Husain Khan, who leceived this title from 
Jahanddr Shah on the 25 th Safai, 1124 (2nd April, 
1712). Another Khan Dam an was Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf Jdh, who held the title for a short 
time in the reign of Bahadur Sh^li (1118-1124). 
As alieady pointed out, KMn Dauian IV. is 
eironeously identified with ‘Abd-us-Samad Kh dn? 
Daler Jang, a man who never held this title. 

Page 2U> Khan Jahan (*Ali Muiad) died on 
the 13th Ziil Hajj, 1124 (lOth December, 1712) 
Page 226, Law, The native version, Mushir 
Las, IS 3Ustified hy the fact that the Pi ench them- 
selves (stiange though it may seem) pronounce 
the name Lass. The date of M Law’s death is 
not very hard to disco vei Tinning to the 
NoumlU Biogtaphie Geaorale (Paris, 1859, 
Plrmin-Didot) we find m Vol. 29, p 915, that 
Jacques Pran90i3 Law de Lauuston, Count of 
Tanoarville, was bom on the 20th January, 1724, 


and died about 1785. He became Colonel m 1705 
Ma30r-G-enoial and Commander-in- Chief m 

Pi ench India, 1766, Biigadier of Inf anti y (16th 
Axjnl, 1767), Marechal de Camp, 1st March, 1/80. 
— Por Gaya read Gaya 
Page 227 Liitf-ul-lah SMik. This is moie 
than usually imperfect Lutf-ul-lah, the second 
son of 'Abd-ui-Razzak, Ansaii, was born m 1080 
A.H a669-70) and died 1111165 A H (1751-2), see 
the Tdiikh i awoik which Mi. Keene 

well knows, undei the reign of A hmad Shah. His 
fiist title of Khan, added to his own name, was 
conferred by Bahadur Shah m Safar, 1319 (May, 
1707). In that reign he lose lapidly, held several 
Court ofiices, and liccame a 8ih liazmi (3,000), 
2,000 hoise. After the struggle between Bahadur 
8hah’s sons, although a pal tisaii of Jahan Shah, 
he succeed(‘d in }>uymg paidon and office from 
the victoi, Jahandar 6hah He was equally 
lucky in manitainmg his position on the tiansfei 
ofpowci,afcw months afUu'wards, to Parru^h- 
siyar But the Sayyad brothers procured Ins 
disgiace in Zu’l Hajj, 1126 (December, 1714) and 
he leiiied to liis home at Panipat. On the fall 
of the Sayyadsj he x’etuined to Court, and in 1133 
(1720-21) Muhammad iSlulli made him Shams- 
ud-Daula, L K , B.diailui , Sadik, Keknam, 
Mutahawwn Jang. This position ho held until 
his death. Kbushal Chand (in the Nddir-uz- 
ZamdM) accuses him <d‘ <lomg nothing in return 
for his jdijtrii, never iiaving maintained an ass, 
much less a horse, or a trooper to rule on a horse 

Page 242, Maiusa Itum Here we have a very 
bad error, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Chaii* Bingh was tlie son of Balwant Siugh, 
and wiiH,th(*reture, ilia y ramhan, and not the son, 
of M.msa Ham. The iaiUu' <lied, according to the 
Tuhja-UTdza “ ni the beginning of 1152 A.H.” 
Tlnit y(‘ar liegan on tlit* 9tU April, 1739, and 
therefoie 1739 would be more correct than 1740. 

Page 253. Mirza Ka<ir. Tim statement on 
tins that (Mhd. Anun) liurhaii-ul-Mulk, 

Sa‘adat KMn, was once governor of Agra foH 
conflicts with that on ji. 337 under Sa'adat 
KMn. The latter state in ent , 11 an icly, that he was 
/ttajf/ar of Baj&na, is that commonly received, 
and is correct. He was tiien for a short time 
governor of Agra ^ubah • (not of tlie/or^). 

Page 259. Ml^d Akliar was the fourth, but 
not the yomiycst , son of Aurangzeb. K^m Bakb^k 
was the youngest son. Akbar died at Mashhad 
in lUurlMn on the 17th gei Hajj, 1117 (31st 
March, 1796). He was born on the 12 ZdT Ha^j, 
1067 i^Oth October, 1657). 

Page 2<)f),MuLiinma<l Amin Khan, ^i’his man’s 
father, Bahfi-iid-din, was not the bi other of NizAnu 
ul-Mulk, but his uncle. Thus Mhd. Amin 
was NijsHm-ul-Muik’s cousin, not Ms nephew. 
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Page 269 Muliamniad Khan was first of all 
governor of Allahabad, and after his removal 
from, that province, was sent to Malwa. There 
sue his own letters m existence to piove this, 
besides coiifiiniation fiom contemporaiy histoiy 
The eiror began with the San -uUMut&Lhanti, 
which for those yeais is not a first-hand authority 
Kuhaininad Khan’s appointment to AlUhibad 
was dated the 25th Safai, 113‘j (2^»th Becembei, 
1720) , the sanad foi Malwa is dated 17th Rabi‘ I , 
1143 (29th September, 1 730) IIis troops crossed the 
Jamna into Bundelkhand on the 12th Jauiadi 11 , 
1139 (3id Pebinary, 1727) His investment inside 
Jaitgarh began in March, and ended in May, 1729 
He died on the 2nd ZuT Ka‘dh, 1156 (17th Decern.' 
ber, 1743), aged over 80 yeais The succession to 
the pimeipality of Paiiukliabad is incompletely 
stated Aftci Muzalfar Jang camelmdad Husain 
Khan, Nasir Jang, oh 1st Pehiuaiy, 1813 Kh adim 
Husain Khan, Shaiikat Jang, oh. 9th July, 1823 
Tajainmul Husain Khan, Zafar Jang, oh. 9th 
Novembei, 1846 Then should follow the name 
of Tafazzul Husain Khan, the exiled Nawah, who 
died at Mecca on the 20th Maich, 1832. 

Page 271 Mhd ^alih appeals in three separate 
notices on this one page, once in the first, and 
twice in. the second, column The title of his 
history is coirectly ‘Aml-b-Sdlilh as m the first of 
these notices. His tomb is at LShor 

Page 272, Mhd Shah. Roshan A^htar wa® 
haidly bis “surname*,” for that was the name 
given to him at birth. His enthronement took 
place on the ISthZuTKahlh, 1131 (,28th September, 
1719, N. S.), 

Page 278. Mulla Piioz Qrms is a mispiint 
for Qam There is no mention here of the 
Geoi ge-niimftj or oi the MuUa Firoz Library at 
Bombay On p 278 there is another notice of 
the same man undt*r wliere the Qeorge-ndma 
is I ef erred to. 

Page 285, Mus-aBTar Jang of Parrukhahdd was 
never named Muzaifar Husain Kh«m. His name 
was Baler Himmat Khan. He certainly never 
ceded lus teriitory to the English in 1802, for he 
died in October, 1796 Tafazzul Husain Khdn^ 
who was hi8 great-grandson and not hisgi'andson, 
did not succeed him , Imddd Husain Khan, N&sir 
Jang, Khadim Husain Khdn, Shaukat Jang, and 
Tajammul Husain Khan, Zafar Jang, came 
between 

Page 286, Muzaffar Khan. This man’s brother 
Khan Daurau, was not ‘Abd-us-Samad KM^ 
(Khwaja ‘Abd-nr- Rahim), but Samsam-ud- 
Daula, Khan Danivm, Bahadur, Mansur Jang, 
(Khwija ‘A§im). 

Page 294, Na§ir. The exact date of death was 
1st February, 1813, which is by General Cunning- 


ham’s tables the day of a solar eclipse Nasii 
Jang i& omitted fiom the list of Fariukhahad 
Naw'dhs on p 211 

Page 360, Neko Siar This biography is veiy 
scanty and has not a single date Nekosiyar, thi* 
thud son of Prince Akhar, was horn in Sha'ban, 

1090 (Sep tembei-Octobei, 1679) In 1092 (1681 

with his mother and two sisters, he was sent by hi" 
grand-f athei , ‘Alamgii, a piisoner to Agra On 
the 25th Jamadi IT , 1131 (14th May, 1719), the 
mutinous soldiery raised him to the throne in the 
foit at Agra, and coin was issued m his name 
The garrison smiendered to RafI‘-ud-Daula’s 
Mil Bahhshi, Husain ‘Ali Khan, Barha, on the 
27th tlamzau, 1131 (12th August, 1719) Nekusiyai 
was sent to prison at Dihli. wheiehe died on the 
6th Rajah, 1135 (Uth March, 1723), aged a little 
under 45 lunai years His mothei, Salima Bano 
Begam,is mentioned on p 319 

Page 302, Nizam-ul-Mulk In his fathei’s 
name insert the woid Firm hetweeii KMn and 
Jttwp, the whole reading as Ghazi-ud-din Khan. 
Fhdz Jang Nizam-ul-Mulk was boin on the 
14th Rabi‘ II , 1082 (llth August, 1671), his 
maternal giandfather being Sa‘d-ul-lah Kha n, 
Shdhjahan’s Wazir His successive titles weie 
Kami-iid-din Khan (1096), Chin Kilich Khan, 
Bahadur (1101), Khan Dauian, Bahadur (1119), 
Ghazi'Ud-djn Khdn, Bahadui, Path Jang (1124), 
Nizam ul'Mulk (1125), and finally Asaf Jdh added 
to the last of these . 

Page 313, Qadir This is a repetition, see last 
entry on p 812 

Page 315, col 2, line 13, Qasim Ali It was 
Major Hector Monro, and not Major Carnac, who 
commanded at the battle of Buxar (Baksar) , see 
Maishman, 2nd Ed, p. 305, M Elphinstone’s 
Mise of the BrtUsh Power, p 414, or any other 
Hbdory of the penod Kasim ‘Ali died in RaM‘ 
II of the year named (1191 A. H ) 

Page 330, Ranoji Sindhia This leader died 
on the 8th Jamadi 11, 1158 (19th July, 1744) 
at Shahjahdnpui in Malwa 

Page 835 Riikn-ud-Daula, I tikdd 
(Mlid^ Murad), died on the 12th Ram^in, 1139 
(2nd May, 1727), aged 72 lunar years 

Page 337. Sa'adat Khan died on the 10th gdl 
Hajj,''ll51 (20th Maich, 1739), while Mdir BMh 
was m Dihli Nadir Shdh entered the palace at 
Dihli on the 6th Zu’l Haj j, 1151 (16th March, 1739^ 
andleftDihlionthe7bh Safai .1152 (15th May, 1739 
Therefore Zd’lHajj, 1162 A H must be wrong 
and even if it weie right, that date coiresponds to 
7th x\]arch,1740,N.B ,andnotto OtliMaich^ 1739 
The wife of Safdar Jang was not “ his (?. e Sa‘adat 
ghan’s) only child”, he had a number of other 
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flangliters In the list of the Nawahs of Audli it 
bhould be noted that Sa‘adat 'Ali^ Khan was not 
rhe son of Asaf-nd-Daiila, but las younger 
biothei, and theiefoie the son of Sliu^a-nd- 
Daula 

Page S38, col 1, line 4i. The author of the 
iridistdn-i-Balmab was Mustajab Elia n, not 
IVXastara Khan ^Elliot, VIII 301) 

Page 352, Saibuland Khan. His appointment 
as governor of Kabul is not mentioned 
Page 361, col 2, line 9 The Hijra year 1185 
IS wrong, it ought to be 1202 A H , winch began 
12th October, 1787, and ended 30th Septembei, 
17S8 We know (see Jonathan Scott, II Pait 
IT. p. 293) that the 10th August, 1788 is light, 
and we have woiked out the coi i esponding Hijia 
date as the 9th Zii’l Ka‘dh, 1202 A H 
Page 386, Siiaj-ud-dm * AH ’ Khan (Aizu) As 
he was only boin in 1101 A H , he could haidly 
have been “an oificer of lank"’ m ParrukhsiyaPs 
1 eign (1124-1131) His peiiod was latei 
Page 407, Udaipiiii Begani She is generally 
styled Bae Udaipun, or Udaipuu Mahal She died 
at Gw^iyar in Rabf 1 , 1119 (June, 1707), a few 
days after the death of A'zam Shah, which took 
place on the 18th of that month (18th June, 
1707) One authority gives her title as B^dshah 
Begam, and it may be inferred from one passage 
that she was once a dancing woman Catron 
says she was a Georgian from B^ia Shukoh’s 
harem, and remained a Cliustian. The question 
of her origin remains a puzzle 

Page 427, Zamir It might be noted that this 
gentleman was thefathei of Ohulam Husain Khdii, 
author of the Satr-til-Mutdhhai hi 
Page 428, Zinat-un-nissa Begam The year of 
this lady’s death IS put as 1122 (1710), which is, 
no doubt, justified by the date on her tomb— see 
Beale’s Mifidli, p 297; -Asdr-us-smiddidy j> 4{. . 
Franokkn’s Shah Aulm, p 206, Thom’s War 
in India, p. X64. She leally died eleven years 
later in 1133 A. H. C22nd Rajab = 18th May 
1721) but it would take too much space to set * 
out here the evidence for this later date 
We do not feel sure of having pointed out 
every error within the period covered by our ^ 

remarks, nor have we attempted to supply more I 

than a few of the omissions. We conclude with 
a list of such misprints as we have noticed. 

Page 9, col 1, 1 16 
Id col 2, 1 24, for 
Id 1 84, for or lead 
fur Ardtsh read Amish 
Page 37, col, 1, 1 43, f 
many weeks ago we saw 
Museum, old eeidiainly. 


For Saiudna lead Samdna, 
iaranzib read Anrangzih. 
/ Page 35, coL 2, L 39, 
, that is, Amiah-i^Malfil 
or 1810 read ISJ^O Kot 
Don Pascual at the British 
' stiil hearty, and a 


woiideifiil man indeed, if he was aheady an 
author 84 years ago Page 45, col 2, 1 12, why 
hero and elsevvheie, Ratham i xnstdfxd of Rdthaur 
01 Mtho) ? 

Page 118, col 2, 1 8, most authoiities hav^ 
Jajhat instead of Chhcqjar Page 130, col 2, kst 
line but one, for *Azi:-ud~(Un lead A'zz-ud-dtn 
Page 139, col 2,1 ^oy Edugjiars lond Bmgai g 
Page 151, col 2, 1 38, for LaJchalns vGad Tahhalhii,] 
Page 159. col 1, fointh line from end, for isjh 
read Pago IGO, col 2,1 Balchujani 

read BaJjhshtgfUi Id iifth Imo fiom end, for 
Rekla lead imhka Page Icl, col 2, 1 ^7 

for “ at that time ” rca.d “ ai the time,” and 
dele the comma after time Page 164, col 1 
1 17, for Alahwifdl read ^Alnotnh Page 181,* 
col. 2, 1 J5 lor political load poetical Page 186, 
col. 1, 1 lU and 1 12, for Amir read ""aww! 
Page 189, col 2, 1 2, foi read 1180 

Page 20(), col. 1 19, insert throne between the and 
Raja. 

Page 211, col 2,1 ^^,ior Ahjhans road Afglidns 
Page 1 - 19 , col. 1, 1 U, tor lead Bhdhhd. 

Page 223, und(>r Kishn Cliand cancel lefeience to 
Ifchlas Khan. Page 253, (iol 1,1. 45, for I^jser/ read 
^Izzai, Page 251, col 1, H. 2 and 5, for Karndl 
read KarniiL Id. 1. 8, for Kaldl lead Kamwal 
Page 270, ol 1, 11 28 and 29, for Jalain read 
Jdlaun, and for Mlrat at Urm read MirdUiU 
Artis. Page 272, col. 1, 1 42, for pageants we 
^'^iggobtpupfjcts, as easier to elevate or cast down. 
Page 280, col 1, 1 19, for llOJ read 11<J3, Page 
294, col 2, 1 . 15, for Singh r(“id Sindh Page 310, 
col 1, 11 no and iovJaiidpdr load Jodhpur, ami 
for Dauroji road DuniajL i5igi332, col 2, 1 2, for 
Aosat, following the iranshtcratiou of the rest of 
the book, read An ad Pag(» 3r», col 3, 1. 54 for 
movoadirm Page 319, col I, 1 10, foi Ruhi 
road Rafh Pag.i 855, <mL 2, 1. 30, for read i., 
the gentieman being stiUahvc. Id. I 32, msert 
-as- between Amir and Sanddid. Page 362, col. 

2, 1.^ 8, for and read at. Page 36 1, col. 1, 1 4, for 
we stigg«‘Ki , and at the end of the 

hfth line jjJ 1 instead of 3 jJ, Pago 364, col. 1 , 

1. 25, foi Mnhdru rt^acl Muhdm, and the man’s 
name should bo BatUh Ilusaln Rhdn and not 
Bdd%h Hasan Khi'm H<» was a poor scholar from a 
village near Kanauj Page 516, col 1,1 23, for 
Lohari read Lohdrd Page 393, col 2, 1 26, for 
buned load burned Page 430, coL 2, 1 42, for 
1 rOeld 

We find that it has taken us at the outside ten 
days to put together these remarks In the period 
of over ten years between Mr Keene’s first and 
second editions what might not liafc been done P 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OP JAS’WANT SINGH. 

EDITED AND TRANSLATED BIT Gt. A CtETESSON, Ph D., GIB. 
{Contmitedfiomp. 296 ) 

XjECTUIIE {oontmued). 
OEITAMElSfTS OP SBKSE {fioniimetr). 

Text. 


V i&^sMlankara. 


Tmi pia/idra vi^dsha hai 
Thor 6 hacliliu i1i ambha jaba 
V(f^fn ehii ho h'jiyai* 

Ndhha vpora hmicJiana lata 
Kalpa-vrihslia dehliyaii sahi 
A)itara laid) a (hh indiH 


anddhdia (idlieya | 

adhiha siddhi ho deya 11 133 u 

va') mna tJumt a aneha \ 

hnsuma svachchlia liai eha 11 134 \\ 

to 16 dehhata 7io^ina I 

ioalm% i%ya suhJia^dama \\ 135 it 


Translation. 


Tlie Extraordinary. 

[SdJdiya-darinma, 725.] 

The Extraordinary is of tlireo kinds' — (a) When someihing that depends on another is 
represented as e\istnig -without it. (h) When one m commencing with a thing of smali 
importance, gives it groat importance in the conclusion, (c) When one action is spoken of 
as occaiTiiig iii many places simultaneously. Examples arc : — 

‘ In the up])er sky (I sec) a golden creeper with one charming flower.’ [Here the lady’s face 
IS the chanm ug flower. The creeper is represented as existing in the sky, as an dhUadmsuma 
m fact, instead of on its natural support, a tree.] 

‘I SCO thee with mine eyes, — but m reality I saw a Tree of Plenty.’ [Here a commence- 
ment is made witli the conimonplaco statement that the hero saw the lady, — hut the subject is 
raised to importance in ilio conclusion hy unexpectedly comparing her to a Tree of Plenty.] 

‘ Within and without, in the four cardinal points, and in the intermediate points, that 
lady is a giver of happiness.’ 

Text. 


VyaghatalauMra. 


f^6 vyflghtojfo aura 
Jidhuri ie* ja, hai 

Haklia pdwaiajd sCr jag ata 
Ndohai jdnatl hdla tau 


htjai’ hdiaja aura I 
hdja Idiyai* ihaura 11 136 ll 
td s$' mdrata mar a 1 
hamtihaM paraMra \{ 137 li 


Translation. 

Prustration. 

[Sail itya’darpana, 726, 727.] 

It is Frustration when, (a) hy means (which are employed in bringing a thing te a 
particnlar state), a person brings it to an opposite one; and (5) when from an argument to the 
contrary effect, a course of action is -jnstified Examples are : i. i, n j . 

(a) ‘By those (arts of love), from which the world gams happiness, doth the God of 

Love kill (mortals).’ 

(5) ' The damsel certainly knows (that with a glance of the eye Siva 

why now does she use a similar glance (on me, to hrmg Love o i e) . 
explanation of the BMshana-haumudl} 
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Text, 

anamai^llankar a . 

Ivaliiyai guwpliCL 'pcodwjyunt k^raiia-nii^l^ //o/cc i 

Nitihi dlmna^ dhana tydfja i)uni, id Id' ytda nddijuta \\ 138 || 

Translation. 

The Garland of Causes. 

{^Sdliitya-dcn yantti 728.] 

When something mentioned first is spolvcn oF ns the cause oi what follows, and this ogam 
of what comes next, and so on, like a necklace, it is the Garland of Causes, as tor example 

^ Prom virtue come th wealth, from vealth generosity, and from generosity illn&tiiuus 
gbry.’ 

Text. 

Ek^bvalyalanh £lr a . 

Gniliata mtiUa i:iada 'itth laha dkilvali /a7o^ mdtii l 

Ihjfja imfi ym'Ut stuii bcihu ycf-Ta, bdhii jdnio Id' jam U 139 il 

Translation. 

Th© Necklace. 

[Sdhitya-daryana, 730.] 

When there is a succession of objects (each qualifying) ilie last ineniioiied, it is the 
Necklace, as for example : — 

* Know that Ins eyes (are long reaching) to Ins ears, llis ears (are long reaching) to ins 
arms. His arms (are long reaching) to his knees.’ 

Text. 

M^l^dipakaiankara. 

BlyaTca elidvali milai maia-dipaka ndma t 

Kdina-dhdma tiya-hiya hhayau liya-luya Lait, id dhdiua U 140 ii 

Translation. 

Th© Serial Illuminator. 

\_Sdliitya’da]pana, 729.] 

When the Illuminator (v. 83), and the Necklace (v. 13U) are united, it becomes the Serial 
Illuminator, as for example ; — 

‘ The Lady’s heart is the abode of love, and thou art the abotle of the lady’s heart.’ [Here 
both the lady’s heart and the hero are given the same attribute of being an abode, each on a 
different account. The I’eason in each case being the peculiar qualihes of each. It is there an 
example of the Illuminator : and there is a succession of olqecis each (qualifying the one 
preceding it , therefore it is also an example of the Necklace.] 

Text. 

Saraiafik^ra. 

2ha iha ie' sarasa jalia' alaiiMra yalia stoa I 

Madhu, 80 * madluyi hat sudhd havitd mudhura apam tl Ml li 
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Translation. 

Tlie Climax. 

[Sdhihja‘da)i)am, 731.] 

A siiccebsioii of objects gradually rising in excellence is termed tbe Climax, us for 
example ' — 

‘ Nectar is sweeter than honey, and poetry is surpassingly sweeter (than nectar) ’ 

[Other wi iters add (h) a climax of inferiority, and (c) a climax of mixed inferiority and 
excellence, Gins Padniakara-bliatla gives the following examples of these two varieties in the 
Padindbharana, 182, 1H3.— 

(b) Baku du'wlha Ic (jhdfa to* dnsaha vajra h6 ;pdta \ 

Td U jidhe-hf^ Id* diisaha lhala-mulha nilasl Idla W 

(r) Kiiljnnit httha ie iifi kaihina yd pya mi* paskdm \ 

Bdshdna-hn /o* lathim ye Ute woja su jdna U 

(b) ‘ More unbearalilo than the wounds of many weapons is the fall of the thunderbolt. 

Morc^ imbuaralihi even than the fall of the tlmndeibolt, are the words which issue from the 
mouth of the wicked. 

fr) Miujh harder ihau liard wood, in this world, is stone. Know thy bosom to be hardei 
(firmer) even tiian stone.] 

Yathasankhyaiankara.i 

YatbUsaiikliya va^iunm hlkhai vadu anuhahna sanga 1 

Kun at ^ milta, lipuUi lim gaiijana mrijana bJtanga W 142 U 

Translation. 

Eelatxve Order. 

fSdhifya-darpftna^ . 

Eelatxvo Ordor wl.ou ol.jecis are referred to in Reorder m which they oeenr, as for 

'"'’“alLrthnnof our eiu.uies, our Mouda and our misfortunes, respectively the crushing, 

the rejoicing and the breaking.’ [Text 

KramMank&ra. 

Krama tc' Uraja KjhjS trama ndma teh sajj^ 11 

Translation, 

Eelative Sequence. 

Kol i. S, .to. » U<» fam ft. 

It is Eelative Sequence when acts (are described) as oeeurnngin order, as for example 

Bihdd-sadsalj 107 

TM hau Muta .idm <jm 42a II 

JiaU ,jhun ’lea law m&na ^ ^ ^ 

1 4.n^ wvnfh nf/ainst him at once vanished, but lor a 

‘ Wht^ii thine evos fell upon Kiishna, thy wiatn ag ^ 

.1.. Z ik. -0 Li .1 ™ft, tto-sk •* “’“s 7“ 

Tulkhd U' — “ 

Mled iraim by Easbu-uatba m UseiernCkma^ I5I. 
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The Ha^i-palhdsa says that this is an instance of cliapaJilfismjolh (i\ 78). 

The Anhuar-Glmndrihu ,, „ %itinel:>.hd (i\ 70), 

Another example is (id, 359) • — 

Pah riiu avagwm guna hadhatit> mdna mdlia I an sUa I 

Jdtct laflima hwa% ah mnda-n lannmt mana navamta || I42b || 

‘ Through the faults of her beloved, and ihrougli the qualities of the season, increase res- 
pectively her indignation, and the cold of the month of hhighu. Even tliough they both ar 
(naturally) very soft, the heart of the Lady and butter becoiue hard under thoir respective 
influences.’ The Lttla-ohandriJhd says this is an evamplo of hiama^ and explains as follows • 

Pati miquna riht le gnnam hadhata ‘nuhta uhi hUa | 

Hota mdna tS* onana hathina hlma id hai nauanita \\ 142e n 

'From the faults of her beloved, and the qiialiiios of the season, increase mspectively ber 
indignation and the cold. From her indigiiatian becomes ina- heart hard, and from the frost 
becomes butter hard,’] 

Text. 

Paryayaiankara, 


Pvai pary^ya midla Icmi 
Plan Ihiama U* j ah a' eha hai(> 
Muh taialatd chantfw md* 
Amhuja iaji iuja-vadaiia dull 


Luma sn ddmja via i 

dhand nnvhi \\ 143 n 

Iduu Diandald di )| 
vfairtdahi aiJu ha ad I [) M4 ]| 


Translation. 

The Seqnenco, 

[Bdhiiya'darpaiiat 733 ,] 

(a) When many objects are described as being in tlic wjuue place in sncccssion or 
(1) When the same object is described as being in several placci. in suecchsion, it is termed 
The Sequence. Examples are : — 

(a) ‘ There used to be light activity in this foot, now if, is pn.shCHsed by youth' slowness.’ 

(h) ‘ Glory has abandoned the lady’s face, and has gonii first io tlje loin.s and then to the 

moon.’ 


Text. 

Parivyittyalahkara. 


Parivritti djai adhiha f/nhiL. harhhn dvi | 

An mdhd-hai(ihsha yaha cka mra ddtl Iva fj MS (| 

Translation. 

The Return 

'iSdhitya-daryami 734.] 

. The Bsturn ipavimttv) is the giving in exchange of .something very small for what is 
greater, as for example : — 

‘This (hero) takes the favourable glances (which) Lakshint (moans) for lijs onemjes and 

gives in exchange, a single arrow.’ ’ 

[Text. 

’Yinimaya, 

Not in Bhdshd-hJiusham or Bdhitya-darpana^ 

Thus defined in Ardwar-ohandriM^ 430 ; — - 
Jaha' M Imi hachhu Ujiyai l 


yaha vinimaya cMta Mjiyai n l4Sa u 
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Translation. 

The Barter. 

It IS the figure of Barter whore something is given and taken. 

In the figure o£ Pa'nvritti (Return) (145), the essential element is that there is disparity 
between what is given (which is little) and what is taken (which is great). This is not an 
essential m this figure. 

Example? JSihcn 240 

Sahita sane ha sakocha suhha sveda hampa musuMni \ 

Prana fdn% kail dpaue pdna diiji mo pdni \\ 146b i { 

With love, with bashfulness, with thrilling sweats, with quivering, with a smile, my beloved 
pat into my hand a betel roll, and took my soul into her hand instead.] 

Text. 

Parisahkhyaiankara. 

Parisahkhyfl- elca tliala haniji ddje thala thahardi \ 

Niha-ham hiya me' naM* hhai dipa me* jdi \\ 146 u 


Translation. 

Special Mention. 

[^8dhtf>ya^darj)ai}at 735.] 

It is the ornament of Special Mention, when it is denied (that an object) is in one place, 
and affirmed that it is in another, as for example • — 

‘ The mmishmg of love (or oil) is not in my heart, but is in the lamp.’ 

[Hero the figure, being founded on ^ paranomasta is particularly striking, the word nUa 
(sniha) meaning^boih love and oil. The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana is a more accurate 
one than that given above, and may be quoted. ‘ When, mth or without a query, something is 
affirmed for the denial, expressed or understood, of something else similar to it, it is Special 
Mention.’ All Hindi authorities, however, which I have seen, closely follow ihe Bhdshd- 

hhikhanaJ] , ^ . . 

' [Text and Translation. 

XTttaraiankara. 

Tiie Reply. 

Not m Bhdshd-hhmhana, 

Sdkitya-dariMna, 73C. The Reply occurs when a question is inferred from an answer 3 or, 
the question being given, there are a number of answers unlocked for. 

Bthdn-sal’sai, 130, is an instance of the first kind. 

Ajyau- tm dyd sahajit ra-ga viiaha-Mbari gdta \ 

ALhihlkaMyccta, chalana h lUa [\ l46a H 

(Hrre tlie t^ioation is put by tho Hero, who wishes to go to a far country. " May I go ? 

It IS surmised from the arisw’’er of the Heroine, m*) 

‘The natural colour has not yet returned to thy form 

separation. Kow, darhug, why dost thou mention the subject^ of departure . 

The second variety is thus defined in the An’war-oiand}-jb:a, 164 — 

_ ,, ' 1 . 7 ,^; I uttara dujo s6i il I4i0b U 

praH'-uUara jana' not \ ^ j 
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Wlien there is a question and an answer, it is the second (variety of the figure of 
Reply , as for example, Bihdrt-safsal, 12 : — 

Bctla lahd IdM hhai loymia hoy ana md^Jia | 

Ldla tihdie drigani M jpari drujani me- chJuvha \\ 140^ jj 

He (she is angry at his unfaithfulness) : — ‘My girl, what is this redness in the 
thme eyea ’ ? 

She (his eyes are red after a night of unfaithfulness) : — 'Bailing, the red reflection of 
(weary) eyes has fallen into mine.’ ^ 

As the Sdhitya-dar^am requires, this is an nnlookcd for reply 1 ] 


Vikalpaiank^ra. 

Hat vikalpa yaha hai waha-i ild rndlii hau hiriiania \ 

Karihai duhha hau anta aha yama hah ^njar a u haiita {| 147 n 

Translation. 


The Alternative, 

ISdhitya-dar^am, 5^38.] 

It is the figure of The Alternative wheu a statement is made in the form nf xi.- 

or that,’ as for example . 

‘ Either death or (the arrival of) my dearly beloved will put an end to my woes ’ 

[The Bdhitya^darjpana makes the ingenuity of tho opposition between the two terma « 
essential of the figure.] ™ 

Text. 

SamuchehayaiafiMra. 

m samuchchaya, hhdm lahu hihu vha iipujai samja | 

fjha haja olidliai haryau hwal andka vha anya H 148 i| 

Tua ari hhdjata girata hai iMii bhitjaia satardi { 

Tauvana vidyd madana dhana mada ujiajdivala di ij 140 j| 

Translation. 

The Conjunction. 

[ 8 dhitya-dar;pa^a, 739.] 

r °onditio:.s are simal- 

taneously produced, (i) When seyeraj (cauaos) desire (or arc each euffident) to proLce an 
effect, and in each case the effect is of the same nature. Examples are : - ^ ^ 

(a) ‘ Thine enemy flees, falls, again flees in blind terror.’ 

[Here each is sufficient to produce the effect.] 


Kfi»raka-dSpaka eha mi' 
Jdti chitai dwati ha*sati 


Ktakadipakalank&ra. 


hrama te* hMm aniha | 
pt^chhata hdta vwiha il 160 p 
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Translation. 

Tlie Case-Illumxnator. 

[Of. Sdhitya*da7 pallia, 6966. See above v. 83. The Sdhitya-darpana defines one kind of 
Illuminator as occurring when the same case (Idraha) is connected with more than one verb. 
This corresponds to the present figure.] 

The CasG-Illuminator occurs when several conditions occur in order in the same (subject), 
as for example . 

‘ She glances and moves forward, she approaches, she smiles, she considers and asks 
questions.’ 

[The example in the Sdliitya-darpana is ‘ she rises up fitfully and lies down and comes to 
thy dwelling house, goes out and laughs and sighs,’ on which the author remarks ; ‘ Here the 
same heroine is connected with the many actions of rising up, etc.’] 

Text. 

Sam&dhyalahkara. 

S6 samfidlii Idraja siigama aura hetu milt Uta I 

TJilanthd tiya law bhai ^ atkayau dina-udtjota \\ 151 U 

Translation, 


The Convenience, 

[Sd]iiiya4arp>ctna, 740 .] 

The Convemence is when what is to be effected becomes easy owing to the actor 
having obtained the aid of some other additional agency, as for example • — 

‘ The Lady had a longing (to meet her beloved), (and fortunately her aim was made easy 
of aooomplishmeut, for) the sun set.’ 

[Text. 


Pratyanik^lanMra. 


Jjallii ajtfa nija mfm Irnlia' 
Ku) ai pardhrama butya nija 

Yathd : — 

Edri mar a Tripurdri s^' 
Tad-antMri mwii-mrana ho 


td pahslii kaha* yaira ( 

'pratyaniha hat tatra II ISla H 

malid hdpa mstdri I 

ura Udhata Sara mart W ISlto II 


Translation. 


The Bivalry. 

\ SdhUya-darpana, 740-41.] 

m,n .o™ on. .e» tl.t W. ^ 

fully something which has connection with him, it is the hgure 

example • — mie-hiv wrath he attached the great saints 

‘When Love could not conquer Siva, full of mighty wrarn 

who resembled him, and pierced their hearts with his arrows. 

(N.t i. Ito .b«» « >*» “■ 

Text. 

Kftvy§.rtliapattyalankara. 

X. T . ^UvidhiwramtajataX 

K^vytotMpati . . 

Muhha jitya'a wd chanda sau 


VVA/i'O u j 

d hamala U hdta \\ 152 II 
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Translation. 

The Necessary Conclusion. 

[Sahitya-dm pam, 737.] 

The following is an example of the Necessary Conclusion (Mvyd) ihdpatti) [tli© esseuco 
of which IS that, on the supposition of one fact, another can certainly follow, jd waM lhayau to 
yaha hmma d^cMnja liai hi naJu hdai] — 

* If her face surpasses the moon in loveliness, what (use is there in) suggesting th© lotug 
(as it necessarily follows that it also is surpassed) ’ ? 

[So Padmdhharanaj 200 * — ^loahaju liymi, iati yaha haJid ^ yaii MvyditIid 2 )attiJ’ 

^If he has done that, then what (difficulty) is there m this^ ? Such is the necess 
conclusion.] 

Text. 


Kavyalingaiankara. 

Kavyalinga yukti sau* artha-samaTlliayia Mi | 

T6h6 jUyau^ Madana, JO mo hiya me' hiva s6i \\ 168 

Translation* 


Poetical Reason. 

l^Bdhitya-dmpanay 710] 

When by implication (or by an apt use of words), a speaker corroborates (or gives a 
res so 1 or ground for) liis meaning (or purpose) it is Poetical Reason, as for example 

‘ I have taken that Siva to iny heart, who conquered thee, 0 God of Love.*' 

[Here the lady, who is tortured by the pangs of love, mforins the God of Love that she has 
taken Siva into her heart, and implies that she has done so in order to frighten the former 
therefrom, Siva being the only deity who has ever conquered Love. Bhe does not, however 
state in so many words that this is the reason. She only implies that it is such.] * 

[The figure of Poetical Reason must be distinguished from the figures of Transition 
i^arthantarany^sa) (v. 154), and Inference (anumdna) (v. 153a). The last figure is not 
described m the Bhdshd-bhusham, but is defined m the BahUyaHlarpana (711) as follows : -- 

The notion, expressed in a peculiarly striking mannei, of a thing established by proof m 
termed Inference, as for example : — • ^ 

‘Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows; hence, I infer Cupid 
runs befoie them with his bow furnished with shafts.* * * ^ 


Regarding these three figures the Smtua-darpana (710) points oat that, in the province of 
poetry, reason is of three kinds •- Informative, Completive, and Confirmative. Of those three 
sorts, the Informative Reason is the subicct of the figure of Inference, the Jasticative of the 
Transition, and the Completive of the Poetical Reason. In tl.e example above given 
of Inference, the poet assumes that Cupid armed runs before fail women, a bold coLmt, 
complete in itself, and hen informs the reader of the grounds on which ho makes this 
inference, that aijows fal wherever fall a woman’s glances. In Ti^nsitlon. the reason is given 
as a justification for a statement which is otherwise quite complete in itself. Take the example 
pveii m V. 64. The speaker says that by Rfinia’s help iic has croasod mountains. This is an 
mtelligible statement complete in itself. The cireumsfanco added that RAina is Almighty, 
only justifies the statement without being needed to bo mentioned to complete the sense. 

On the other hand, m Poetical Reason, the Reason is Completive. That is, it must be 
implied m order to complete the sense of the passage. 
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Take the eicample given above ^ The Lady states that slie has taken Siva into her heart. 
She adds that ^Siva has once lieforc conquered love, and implies that the latter fact is the reason 
for her actioii> tlionj;»h she does not say so in so many words. The reason, too, for her havieg 
taken l&iva into hci hcait. is completive, for without that reason her action wonld be unintelli- 
i>;ible. For no one would iMllingly under ordinary circumstances take so terxible a god lo 
Ins heart. 

Or, again, take an example given In the Sahitija-darpana : — « The blue loins, which was like 
•diine eyes in loveliness, is now sunk under the water The Moon, my love, which mutated the 
fairness of thy fa(‘e, is mantled over by clouds ’ — Alas, ibe gods wonld not suSer me to derive 
a consolation oven from tliy similitudes * Here tlie first two sentences are indispensably wanted 
for tlie completion of ibe sense, inasmuch as, without them, the sentenoe constituting the 
last line of the v(U‘se, would be incomplete m its signification, and therefore absurd. 
Moreover, the reason is not stated us a leason, bnt is only implied, and the inference is left to 
be drawn by the reader. 

Again, ‘ kSivu, afraid of the immense weighi., hears not on his head the Ganges, muddy with 
the hea])S of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.’ Here the extraordinary amount of 
mud in the Ganges is not stated to bo the reason for its immense weight, but it is implied that 
it IS the reason. !^^oreoveT it is a completive reason. Without it, the statement that 'Siva did 
not bear the Ganges on Ins head, being afraid of its immense weight, would be incomplete m 
its signification, and therefore absurd. 

Or take another example, from the S(it'6ai (117) of Bihnri Lai. ‘Mournfully she gazes 
full, very full, of wrath and grief. The deer-eyed one seeth the mark of her co^wife’s hair 
upon the pnllow, and refuseth to approach the couch ’ Here the reason for her I'ef using to 
approach the couch, is her seeing the mark of her co-wife’s hair, is implied, — ^ not stated 
directly. Moreover the reason is completive, for without the refusal would lose all its sigiufic- 
ance and be absurd. 

Padmakara Bhatta {I\uh)iahharam^ 200 and JT.) gives a two-fold definition of this figure. 
His first is : — 

Arllia snmai thohi y^Hja jo ha^ai samarthana tdsu I ^ 

Kdinjalih(j(i id san* laliata jmhah^ sii'niaii prahasu H 163a H 

This IS the same in substance as that given in the jBhdshd'hhdsliana* He further developes 
4hc explanation m his alternative (lefiiutiun, — 

11 Hu pad d) a Out JahiKahfr jeahu* vukydrailia pdi I 

Kami wnmihana a^tha 1.6 havydihga dt U 163'b U 

TaddrihaHiHiii yathd: — 

Vrithd virasa hdtav karaii IHi na ‘Hari ko na?na I 

Ya/ia 7 ia dclimaja hai kachku rasand tiro nanna h 1680 )l 

ydkydrtlia<-Mlu^ yathd; — 

Aha na m>ohi ^am vighana han kamta kauM-Jiu haju I 

Gana-ndyaka Oauri-tamya hhayau sahetyaka dju W 163d \\ 

When by taking a reason implied in (1) a word or (2) a sentence, the meaning of a 
statement is corroborated (or affirmed), it is poetical reason, as for example 

(1) ‘0 tongue, thou dost use vam and loveless (vi-msa) woids, and dost abstain Lorn 

uttering Han’s name. Tins is nut astonishing, (for) thy name is rasa-nd (which also means 
“ there is no love”)/ Here the fact that the tongue is called implies a reason fui the 

statement that it uses loveless (pi- rasa) words. 
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(2) ‘Now I have no fear of any impcduiient, m -whatever task I may engage. Gaiiasi 
the son of Ganii, has become my helper.’ Here the sentence forming the second line implied 
a leason for what is affirmed m the first line. 

Tins second dothiitiou is Uiat given in the Sdhlfiia-flaipana^ 

The following is the detiuiiion of this figure, given by RagiiuutUIia 16‘>) 

Jaha samatllianuja arfhali} hetit, oa^anlije ihii I 

Kdoijalikija saba lavi hahata alanUha bulhaJdai i] 153© ]| 

Gu'idhma-ddsa (Bhd/ ati-hldahana, 218) in his definition lays stress on the completive 
character of the reason ' — 

UIJa aitha p imshta nahl hind \amaHhana hot \ 

Tdki satnat tkuja yitktl 6‘d* kdoyahngtx kai i>tn p 153f |{ , ] 

[Text. 

Anum^na, 

Not in Bhhkd-hJmshom* 

Sdhiiya-da)panat 711. Cf. 153, ante^ for the difference between tins figure, and Poetical 
Reason. The figui’e is thus defined in the Adtoai -chandi ikd^ 25(> — • 

Situ p(h anumdm ie' sauiu/hi liju/ai hdta t 

Alaukdia arimidna so' hhdkhata uuiti»an>ddia \\ 16Sg \\ 

Translation. 


Inference. 

The clear-minded call that inference, in which, being given a cause, a thing is understood 
by inference, as for example : — 

BiJmn-safsm, 141:-- 

Mriqa-naini driga hi pharaha um ncliMha tmit plnila \ 

Bvtm-U p'iya^dgam.a patatana layl duhida \\ 158 Ja |{ 

^ ‘When the fawn-eyed lady felt her (left) eye throb (aa «/ lier hoart 

rejoiced, her form blossomed forth, and fall of rapture, even bufore the urriv.il of her beloved, 

she began to change her vesture.* 

Here from the cause (her left eye throbbing), she inferred the approaeh of her beloved.] 

[Text. 


Amitaiank^ra. 

thus defined by Rasa-rupa Kavi in the TulasiMhhana - -- 


Not in Bhdshd-hhilshana, 

Tins figure is 

Jahd* sddhahd bhSgawai 
Amita ndma td sau hahai 

Itathd Bikdn~sai\mif 119. — - 

Gahjan alolau Mlapyau 

Blihi eku7 d% duJmna M 


sddhaua k% sama siddki I 
jdht amita prmiddhi 158 i \\ 

'dpwi, pathiti bnstiku t 

lahhi saLmhaa*hi ditha II 153j U 


Translation^ 


xne intercepted Emit, 


^ ““joy tlie sacoossfal result of m object to be 
aocomplished, ft as, as as well known, the figure of the Intercepted Pruat, as for example : - 
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She called for her beloved, and herself sent a message (by a confidante), and yet remained 
silent (when ho came) • for she marked the stolen glances of the two (t, e., her lover and the 
messenger), and noted their shyness (which shewed that they had love passages on the way’). 

The Lctla-chand) ihd says this is amitdlankdia — 

Ainita sddham hhogawai sdclhaha siddLa p'} avina I 

Tuja-sddhaLaj pnja suiata sidhi sallii sddliana Uya Una \\ 163 k il 

When a skilled Principal causes his Agent to en]oy the successful result of an object to be 
accomplished, it is aniita. Here the Agent of the Lady, u e*, her confidante^ took the result of 
the object winch the lady desired to obtain, that is to say the caresses of her beloved. 

The Han-praldsa says this is an instance of anumdna (153g), 

The A 7 i\aar-ckatidnhd says, it is visliama (third kind) (122),] 


Arthtotaranyfi-s^iank^ra. 

Vuesha ie sdmdmja dridha tala arthdntaranydsu I 

Maijhuoaia IS vam gtri tarS lade Icarar na hahd su U 164 !l 

Translation, 

Transition. 

[Sdhitya-dcupana, 709 ] • — 

When a geueral statement is confirmed by a particular, it is called the figure of Transi- 
tion, as for example . — 

* By Ramaks favour I have crossed mountains. Mighty is he, what can he not do ? [I. e, 

(by the figure of kakfikti, empbasis, or change of tone of voice), he can do everything ’] 

[Eero the general statement that Rama can do everything, is confirmed by the particular 
example of his having aided the speaker to cross the mountain.] 

[Tho SdhUya^larpam diTinition is much wider. It includes not only the confirmation 
of a general staiomeni by a particular but also the confirmation of a particular by a general, 
or the justification of an eifeeb by a cause, or mce oem ^ either under a correspondence ora 

contrast, 

otter Hindi writers inclade the confirmation of a particular by a general. Thus, Giridhara- 

dasa in the Bhdratd-l h4bka7ja says * 

Jaha- vUhha sdmdnya te' h6i smartUfa IMsa \ 

Kai sdnumya vUisha tc- ^ aHlmiiamwadsa II 164a il 

It IS Transition when a particular is specially confirmed by a general, or a general by a 

particular.] 

[Kdhu or Mh&kti (in Hindi sometimes, incorrectly, UktUi), i. emphasis or o 

voice, is hardly a rhetorical figure, and is not defined as such m any treatise on AUuU.a 

which I have read. It is mentioned in the ^dUtya-darpum^ "IslixF* Causes of 

Suggestion, and not as an Ornament. The defimtion is, ‘ an emotional alteration of the sound 

in the throat is called Emphasis (hdku)d’\ 


Vika^varaiankfira 


YihmvaTa Mta •oiSSsla jaha 
Han giri Mrym satpurmha 


phin sdmdnya visSsha I 

Ihdra s^othai sesha II IfiS II 
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Translation. 


Expansion. 

[Not in SGh'tya-dar 2 ^ana.] 

Wlien a particular is confiimed by a general and tliat again by a particular, it is 
Expansion, as for example — 

‘ Did Krislma lift up mount (Govardhana) ^ Yes, for be is a holy peison (and a holy 
person) can bear all burdens, as, for instance, the serpent of eteniiij.’ 

[The particular statement that Krishna raised Govaidhana is confirmed by the general 
statement that he is a holy person, and that a holy person can lift anything, and tliLs general 
htatement is in its turn confirmed by the particular mstanco of hlcsha who supports the Universe ] 

According to Giridhara-diisa ( Bharat hhJiusli a na, 254) this figure is two fold, according as 
the final particular is an object of simile (iiyamana) or not. Thus in ‘Thou, 0 samt hast 
destroyed the darkness of my heart, for this is the custom of good men, (able) like the sun 
(to destroy darkness)-’ Here the final particular, the sun, is an ob](‘ct of a simile. On the 
other hand, ‘Dnry6dhana will not listen to remonstrances, for there is no medicine to heal 
the wicked, fust as spi inkling a lemon with sugar will not make it sweet/ Here the final 
particular, a lemon, is not an object of a simile,] 


[Text. 

A yukt&y uktAlankftra. 

Not in JBhdsha-hJiiisJiana, 

I have only come across this figure m Mla^cliand)ilc(t, 54 6, wher(^ it is defined as follows 
Sorathd { Asuhha mhha Jiwmjdi so wahai ayuktfiyiikta M 165a i| 

Yaihd : — 

Bolid \ Tanaha jhutha msawddaU Icanna hdta 'peni Jdi I 

Tiya-mukha ratUdramhhaU mithui p 155b \\ 

Translation, 

Tke Exceptional Result. 

When the inauspicious becomes inanapioioxis, it is the figure of the Exceptional Hesiilt as 
for example:— ’ 

'A falsehood, even if it be a little one, is without flavour. Under wliai, ciri'iinmiauceB does 

this want of flavour disappear .? The “no” from tho lips of a g.rJ ul the first caress is sweet 
though false.’] 

Text. 

Praudh6ktL2 

Traudha-vUi varnana hikhai adhdili adhlh m;, 1 

KUa mlu, & ratnt ghana snghana tmita h' idi a \\ 166 || 


[Not in Sdhiiya-darpana ] 


Translation, 
Rold ABsertion, 


When in a description there is an excess of the peculiar qunlHv of i 
(from some imaginary cause), it is Bold Assertion, as for instance . - 

‘ clouds of night, a 

deuse from the (dense) strings (tura-dd^t) of darkness (which surround iL 


object dtsclibed 
«rc all the more 


hStu varnana Mma I 

na Um%r a saha $^ma It 166 n 


166, V. 1. FraudMMi utkarsha binu 
awdvma ra^m ghana 
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[Padmakara-bliatta {Padmdhharana, 212) thus defines this figure • — 


Jo nalhdiapa 'itfl’Cirslta hau 
TadmndKam kam lahata imi 

Yathd : — 

fsa s\sa M clia^ula sau* 
Stiuisaft tat a Ice ha'iaplia fe‘ 


kiyo so halpita Mt% 1 
prmodliokati hai cMiu II 156a U 

am, ala dtliaii* yuma \ 

dhaoala suyasa tua Rama U 156b II 


When a thing which is not the cause of excess is stated as an imaginary reason for it, it is 
the figure of Bold Assertion, as for example : — 

‘ By the (light of) the moon on Siya’s head, is (thy glory) without spot for the whole 
eight watches of the clay ; from the (reflection of the snow) on the banks of the Ganges, is 
thy glory ever fair and white, 0 Bfmia.’ 

So also Raghnnatha {Rasiha-mohana^ 167) — 

Jaha varnata ufJearsha M Miu, Mhi Tcou dni \ 

Tahd , su-lamy p^audMlih yalia jagame hahatahakMni \\ 156c II 

And Giriclhara-clasa {Bhh aH-hhusham, 2h7 ) , — 

Kduija-gaia uilatslia Imn jo na Miu, tehi beta \ 

Kura va'i aniya praudholcti kavi mdna tdsu hahi deta W 156d U ] 


Text, 


SambhaTanaiankd.ra. 

Jau* Iw, ton yo%'' haliai saffi^jMvand vicUra [ 

Valdd Jiolau sdbha lakatau tjunapdia 11 157 II 

Translation. 


The Supposition. 

[Not m f^dhitya-^darpanaJl 

When Mf’ (introducing a protasis) is followed by Hhen* (introdneing anapodosis), it is 
to be considered an instance of the Supposition, as for example : 

‘ If the serpent of eternity had been able to speak, then he might have been able to 
describe fully thy virtues, ll^o one else could do so/] 


Text. 

Mithyadhyavasityalankara. 

Mithyddhymmsiti haJiata kachhu mitJiydJcalpana rUi I 

Eaia mar pdradajuu' raliai navodliapntt 


11 158 II 




The False Supposition. 

[Not in SdMfy a-darpana,^ 

It is False Supposition (when the impossibility of a thing is illustrated) by making 
depend upon an impossible contingency, as for example. 

^ When a man can retain quicksilver in his hand, he may expect a newly-wedded bride 
to shew him affection.* 

Text. 


Lalitaiankto. 


LaUia hahjau haMu chdhyar 
Bitu l)d*dhi haHhai hahd 


tdWhan pratibirribu I 

aha to amhu 11 159 U 
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Translation. 

The Graceful 

[Not 111 Si 1 hlyu‘dm])ana.] 

When it IS necessary to make a statement, and it is not made directly, but is made by 
means of icflocting imagery, it is the uriiamcnt of the Graceful. [It diilcis from the Passing 
Allusion (Pmdnlanhma, v. 102), in that in the latter tlio reason for the statement is not also 
mentioned figuiatively, while in the Graceful it is (lukya-bidhahaa),'] As for example : — 

‘ Why wilt thou build a causeway ? Now the sea has become fordable ? 

[Tins IS addressed to a heroine wlio is going out to see her beloved by night. Her 
confidante under the above imagery means to say * Why aio you putting on white clothes, so 
as to be invisible in the moon-light, for, lo, the moon has sot.* It will bo obseivcd that the 
reason is also figuiatively stated.] 

This figure is thus defined by Padmakara-bhatta {radmdbharana, 217):— 

Kahaln-ybga inakiita-vishtya jo htchhu hthai naMjdi [ 

Kahaitdbu inathbimba kaohhu lallla laluyata tdki \\ 159a \\ 

^ When a thing m connexion with the inaticr in hand, which should bo said, is not said, 
but instead something m the way of its icfiectivc imago is said, it is the Graceful.* 

So Eughnnrtiha (Bayilft-mohanay 17Uj — 

Fnisfnta le vdlydilha Ic va^nmio hiii p'atibimha | 

Jcbhd' vanintye hUtlu, laha' laUu Ujan Innn limbu ij 159b |l 

‘ When a statement is made of the refl(‘etlve image of a sbiteinimt of the liieral meaning of 
the matter in hand, it is to be locoguized as the Graceful, vviiiiout fault {limha^ilbshiy comm. )’ 

So again Giridhaia-dasa {BJuhaltbhubham^ 263).— 

Prasiuta-gala^vnlidnla va)W(u*ya fuji tam\ a I 

Jjj) astiUa-in aUbimba-oaia hahiya lahta 'nmtlMjhaimi II 159c \\ 

Text. 


Praharskaxitonka.ra. 


Tmi prnlianhami yafua bum 
Ydfichhiia hu ti adhiLti jdiala 
^ilhaia pi le yuim hm* 

Ja hau ell ltd chdhaUi hufaie 
Bipala hau udya'iim hyau. 

N idhi-ailjana kl mshadhi 


mnehhlta phala jitha hh I 

brawn hum lahujm uni, \\ 180 H 

vanfii, vJuulhni larn tdi | 

ui dilti mh il 161 It 

Utu, lt*r whtyau bhdnu 1 

bodhaia hhym niddna 11 162 II 


Translation 
The SttceessfuL 

[Not in Mhitya-darfa'na.‘\ 

The ornament of the Successful is of three kinds, rtz. . — 

(1) When a desired result is achieved without effort. 

(2) When, without effort, something over and above a desired result is achieved. 

(3) When a thing comes of itself into the hand of a man who is making pi*eparations foi 
making an effort for obtaining it. 

Examples of these three m order are : — 

(1) ‘ She, for whom your soul longeth, came herself to you as (her own) messenger.’ 

(2) ‘Ho attempted to (light) the lamp, and just then the sun rose/ 
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(3) ‘ He was soarclimg for tlie drug from which, is made the omtmenfc wdiich ’^hen applied 

t the eyes shews all the riches of the world (literally the riches-oiiitment), and lo, he found 
(riohls themselves), the first cause (of his search).’ 

Text. 

V ishada-lanMra. 

So vt'^hdda cliita-clidha te' ulalau ImolJm livaijdi \ 

I\lid 2 >arasahr, kuU i)aii chamadyudha’dhum di \\ 16S U 

Translation, 

The Disappointment. 

[Not in Sdhltya‘tlar 2 )an(u'] 

It IS the hgure of Disappointment, when something the reverse of what is one’s desiied 
phiect occurs, as for example .-y 

‘Just as I hud my hand upon her girdle, the sound of a eocFs crow fell upon my ear. 

Text. 

Viparityalankara. 

Not in Bhd.M-blaUham,. I have only met it m LUla-alaMM, 409, where it is defined as 
follows •• 


Sddhanti hddhaha biddhti 


so vipariti ga^idi U 13 3a U 


YatU 


Huwala mpand i„wma-,jhana MM ha, ata MjSga I 

Taha-Jn ianldta-ld ,jai ni'dam yoga il 163b It 

Translation. 

The Perverse Agent. 

When an Agent hocomes a hindrance towards the accomplishment of his task it is the 

figure of the Perverse Agent, as for example . — • 

‘ Sleenin- in my dreams, Giiana-syama used to join me and take away my woe. Since 

Text. 


then sleep also has departed i 


XJliasaiahkara. 

auTCt clialicti I 

gttiigd dhanai’ 'i/hi dset 1 1 134: II 


(hiiid (i’utfguiiut yttlxx latu 
JShdi Santa 2^duma harar 

Translation. 

Sympathetic result. 

[Not in iS'ttWya-d'iriW/n'i.] nf another it is the figure of Sympa- 

When one person desires the good or bad qualit e 

thetic Kesult, as for example communicate to 
‘ The Ganges has bat one hope, — that the piou y 

her their purity.’ . , ,, nn l^ad qualities of 

[This figure is more usually explained, as^ instance the buddmg beauty 

one person, cause bad or good qualities o aiise n despair — Aa,a hi gum ti- dhha. 

of a new bride, causing her co-wives to become ugly, through despai 

Compare Ula-ohandriU, 25 -- ^ 

,la Jd gum ti- hotjaha- H » 

d 111 aid ha giina te had hyau — 


3 palUaiTioe aftei suariaQ is 


prulnbited. 
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Padmlkara-bliatta (Padmdhhm am, 224), says : — 

Jo g 2 ona doslia te' aura he tliapai an at a guna dosha I 

Tain hahata ulldsa ham pdi hlye saniobha l| 164b II 

‘ Wlien one person gains a good quality or a bad qxmhty from ike good or bad quality of 
another, it is called by poets ullcisad He then gives examples of. — 

(1) Good qualities begetting good qualities (yvna fe guna), (Example — the beauty of 
Kiishua enlarging the eyes of those who behold him, owing to then being unable to cease 
staring.) 

(2) Bad qualities begetting bad qualities (doslia te’ ddsha), (Example — disfiguringmarhs 
of dalliance with another w^oinan, on the hero, begetting anger in the heroine.) 

(3) Good qualities from bad ones (dosha ie' guna), (Example — a crowd thrusts aside a 
beggar into the dust, and thereby saves his life.) 

(4) Bad qualities from good ones (gima te dohlia)* (E.^an>p]e — a good man proving (by 
the fact of his goodness) the folly of those who do not reverence him.) 

So also Giridhara-dasa — 

Jaha* eha he guna doslia ie* hdi a,uia. hau famia | 

Ulldsdla^iM) a tehi ^aianahi; havi watnhlianna ll 164c it 

Kahid guna te* guna, doslia fe* dosha, gunadm^ id' dusha I 

Dosliadiu* te' gima h6ta imi vaianata lavi mati-hobha il 164d i) 

He then gives four similar examples. 

So also Eaghunfitha (Rasila-niSliana, 175): — 

86 uldsa guna sau* stnguna hot a, dosha sau* doslia l 

Guna sau' dushana, dSsha ti* nidhi churl, saiosha [{ 164e li] 

Text. 

AvajMlanMra. 

Hota avajhd aura hau fia lagai' guna aru dosha I 

Paiasi sudhddcaraUranahaw fhulai na giahlajadiosha il 166 il 

Translation, 

Indiflference. 

[Hot in 8dMtya-dar])ana^ 

It IS the ornament of Indifference when one is not affected by another’s good or bad 
qualities (as might have been expected), as for example : — 

* The lotus-ffower does not expand, when it touches the rays of the moonJ 
[Giridhara-dasa (Bharati-hhCishana, 279) makes this plainer : — 

Ottna ti* guna nald h6i, aru naU dtisha te* dosha \ 

Kahahi* avajM d6i vidhi Jeavi havltd-Jcoslia II 166a i| 

* There are two kinds of Indifference, when good qualities do not beget good qualities in 

another, and when bad qualities do not beget bad qualities/ lie then gives examples of each, 
niz, • — ^ 

(1) Rapture not being begot by beautiful poetry. 

(2) The ashes on 'Siva appearing to him as pleasant as sandal paste, and the hdldhala 
poison like nectar.] 

Text. 


Hota anupid dosha hau* 
Hvk% vipati yd me* sadd 


AnujMlankdra. 

jo Ujat* guna md%i I 
Inyd chadhata Hart dni H 


166 


II 
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Translation. 

Acceptance. 

[Not in Sdliitya-darfa^a.'] 

When any disadvantage is desired as an advantage, it is the ornament of Acceptance^ as 
for example : — 

‘ May misfortune come (to mo), that the Lord ever may dwell in my heart.’ 

[Here niinforinne is a disadvantage, but as it is considered to he a necessary concomitant 
of God dwelling in the heart, it is looked upon as a blessing. 

So Gmdhara-dasa (BhdratUbhhhana^ 282) 

Jaha* abhilushd dosha let tdM me* gum ^di I 

Tahd' anujJid dhlmraya hahalw salala havi-rdi \\ 166a fl 

So Padmakara-bhatla {TadmabliaraM, 232) 

Dosha chaliai mana mdni gum so anujna thaharai \ 166b 

And Eaghunatha {Ttasika'mbhmia, 176): 

Ichclhd hijata dosha U jahd harauguna pdi \ 166c I 

It will bo observed that all those authorities insist that the disadvantage must he desired.] 

Text. 

IiStS-lankAra. 

Oniia md' dosha 'ru dosha me* gum-kaljpana st Usa \ 

'Suia yaha madhm I vmi sau- lanihana lahyau vUesha II X67 11 

Translation. 

Tho Unexpected Besnlt, 

[Not in Sdhiiya-darpam.'] 

It IS tlio figure of Unexpectod Result wten wliat is usually considered an advantage js 
represented as a disadvantage, and vko versd ; as for example : — 

< Tliis parrot owing to its awoot voice Has specially been imprisoned (in a cage).’ 

{So all writers.] 

Text. 


MndrfilanMra. 

ih.lrd prastuta pada hhhai- “f ,, 

Mjdildnapwaiahd jaha- rasd. vd^a n 168 II 

»I?ranslation. 

Indirect Designation, 

[Not in Sdldiya^darriffM*'] , i • 

,H. ih.ns.„ .1 ■ 

word in hand ; as for oxamx>le : — n £ i > o 

‘ 0 bee why goost thou not to drink there where there is odour fu o nec ar . 

rtr 1 , • . i« ‘ 0 Hero why geest thou not to drink the odorous nectar of 

[Here tho second meaning is U iiero, » 

the heroine’s bps’? Tho Hero is indirectly designated hy t 
So Padmakara-bhatta {TadmdbJiaraiia, 235) — 

Tramaartha para pada yaU' taU'M W 168a II 

Sdchaiia Jmrai so ho la nat 
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— 

^ Tlie indication of 
literal sense is Indirect 
Lan sucliibo.^^ 


a (metaphorical) meaning to he indicated by another word used m its 
Designation.’ So Eaghnnatlia (East/uMuoIiana, 178) : — ^^Suchyd Wtha 

Text. 


Ratnayalyalankto. 

Batmvali prasMa artlia Immaio emm-hu ndma ! 

Rasiha clictiuja-'inukha lahshmi'petti saLala jnauci kaii> cUiamii || 169 (j 


Translation, 

The String of Jewels, 

[N‘ot in Sdhitya-darpam.] 

When a series of names of other people or tilings all meaning the subject m hand is giyen 
in order, it is an instance of this figure , as for example * — 

‘ 0 Devoted Gallant, Chief of the skilful (or Bniiima), Lord of Wealth (or Vishnu) 
Abode of all knowledge (or 'Siva).’ 

Here the Heroine addresses the Hero, and gives him ihoso names in order. 

So Padmakara {Tadmdhhma?ia, 237) — 

Eatndvak hrama smr laliaha prithrifa jiaddifha-vrinda I 

Eavi) Sash, hiijci, buclha^ guru gunani lai Vulhi tmhyan nannda 11 169a \\ 

The String of Jewels is the mentioning in order a numlKU’ of words in the meaning of the 
subject ill hand (indicating a person mentioned, and not, as m the last tigiiro, not mentioned 
but inferred) ; as for example : — 

‘ God created this king after selecting the qualities of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury 
and Jupiter.* 

Text. 


Tadgup.Mankara. 

Tadgwna taji gnna dpanau saiigrtli Imn gwna hli I 

Besari moti adliara mili ckhaui del il 170 !l 


Translation. 


The Borrower, 

lSdMtya-dar2mmi 746.] 

The Borrower is when an object is represented as rpiitting its own (|ua!ity, and assuming 
that of another m proximity to it ; as for example : — 

‘ Her lower lip, when it touches the pearl of her nose ring, givx's it the beauty of a ruby.^ 


Text. 

Btirvartipaiahkara. 


Ptirva-rdpa hat sohga gum 
Bdjai^aba gun a nd miiai 
hesha sydma liai Hva gale 
mttdySdiu Myau 


i</jl idiiri a pan an Iflu I 
IJgft utitana M hei/H p 171 11 
ya$a ivr njjoala htda I 
rmand-mani uddytita II 1*72 (I 


Translation, 

The Reversion. 

[Not ill Sdliitya-darpana.] 

It IS the figure of Reversion (a) when an object abandoiiB its adventitious qualities and 
reverts to its original form, and (Jb) when a thing do(‘B not abandon its own qualities, even 
though efforts be made to cause them to disappear. Examples are 
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‘ 0 by contact with biva’s neck thou hadst become black, but now, by tliy glorVj 

thou art returned to thy original pure -white colour.’ 

‘ Although she put out the light, still there was the gleam of her jewelled girdle.’ 


Text. 

AtadguMlahkara. 

Soi alcidtjima f^unga to" ymajala Idgata ndld I 

F Ufa unit) d(jt ncr hlLayaii, vasi 'tdrjt mana 'itidh W 17S u 

Translation. 


The ISTon-horrower. 

^fldhityd-darpartfJ, 747 .] 

It IS the Non-borrower when a thing does nob acquire the qualities of what it is connected 
with (although such a borrowing might be expected) , as for example — 

‘ My beloved though dwelling in my heart which glows with ardent affection, doth not 
glo\^ lumself.’ 

Text. 


Aniignna,lankara. 

Annguna Bfthgatl id jahui purva gunana sarctsat \ 

Midcta-viula higu hdayu to* adhlha sveta liwai j(d II 174 tl 

Translation. 


The Enhancer. 

[Not in Mhliya-darivtm ] 

When a thing’s original qualities are enhanced by connexion with another, it is the figure 
called the Enhancer ; as for example 

‘Tlio pcavl uecklaoo on her heart becomes still whiter when she smiles (from the reflection 

of her pearly icciii).’ 

Text. 

Mllitalahkara. 

Mllita so sdJrisya tc‘ hUdajalai m lahUi I 

Jnina-vurm liya-oharata mS- ydvahalahhyau, na jdi \l 176 11 

Translation. 


The Lost. 

[Hdliiiya-ihrinm^ 744.J 

The Lost iB when the difference (between one thing and a similar 
(and one is lost or inergod in tho other), through a likeness of propeidies, as for example . 

‘ Thu rod dye is not visible on the rosy feet of the lady (being lost ni their Instie). 

Text. 

Sam^nyMahkara. 

mm&ny^jnsrhhUyatd Jdd yarai na vUhU l 

rimraha nahi kuti-lmmla aru tiya-louhana amnie^ a 
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Translation. 

The Sameness. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 745.] 

The Sameness is vihm something in question (is spoken of as) having become iiidistin- 
guisliahle from something else, through a likeness of properties , as for example — 

‘ The intent eye of the lady and the lotus behind her ear were indistinguishable (fm'q naliiy 
[Here o^ing to the resemblance between the lotus and the e}e of the lady intently gazing on 
hei beloved, they could not be distinguished.] 

Text. 

IT nmiliUlank&ra. 

Unmilita sddrikja U* hMla idmrai fab a 7ndiii \ 

K‘Lrah dg6‘ Mina-gin chhimv 2 )arafa pahicluhii \\ 177 \\ 

Translation. 

The Discovered. 

[Not m Sahtya-darpana ] 

When owing to a likeness of properties, the difference (lieiweeti one ihing and another 
similar thing, in which it is merged, is not noticed, as m the figure of the Lost, v. 175, but) is 
subsequently made plain, it is The Discovered; as for example — 

‘ In (the brightness of) thy fame the snowy Himalaya (was not visible, and) its existence 
could not be known till it was actually touched (and its coldness felt).’ 

Text. 

Vife^shakaiahMra. 

Yalta vi&Sshaka vimhapmii phmiijo samnfd mdjha I 

Tiya-muMa panhaja lahhai damma ie ut'jha W 178 SI 

Translation, 

The Distingnisher. 

[Not in SdMtya-darpana,] 

It is The Distingnisher when, after noticing (an apparent) sameness, the distinguishing 
quality (of one) is subsequently made manifest; as for example . ' — 

’ (The difference between) the Lady’s face and the lotus is made manifest at even when 
the moon shews herse].f (for then the lotus closes, and the lady's face expands at the approach 
oi her beloved).’ 

Text. 

Gh^hdttaraiahkara. 

Gtldhdttara hachliit blidia W uHara dkid hida, I 

JJna TjUasa-taru mi' paiUlca utarana Idyuka dki I! 179 If 

Translation. 

The Hidden Answer. 

[Not in Sdkiiya’darpam.] 

It is the Hidden Answer, when an answer is given with some undcr-meaiiing; as for 
example — 

‘Amidst that reed thicket there is a spring fit for the halting of a traveller/ [Here tb© 
heroine answers a traveller, and her inner meaning is that the place is suitable for a flirtation.] 
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Text. 

Chitr^lank^ra. 

CMtra prcdna nttam chM Ha vacliana me* s6i \ 

Miifjtllid tii/a li hell -niohi geha hona me' Mi \\ 180 II 

Translation, 

Tke Manifold. 

[Not ni Sdhliyn-dcupana ] 

When tliG saTiie words express both a question and its answer, it is the ornament of the 
Manifold; as for examplo 

Qiiesliou • — ‘111 wluit room (geJia Mna m6') doth the damsel enjoy amorous dalliance’ ? 

[The iSamo words, dilferciiily interpreted, give the answer, — ] 

Amioer: — ‘ In the corner of the room {geha-Mna me) the damsel doth enjoy amorous 
dalliance.’ 

[Padniakara-bhatta in the Padmahlnna^ia (249), and Gindhara,-dasa in the Bhdrati-lhuslLam 
(311), nieutiou anoiluo* variety of this figtiic m which one answer is a reply to several questions; 
thus Fadmdhkaxnui (249) — 

Uffaia ikd hnhit prama lua cliitm Icaliau. E6 sydma^ I 

KtfHiid npnhdiati'ixjana halt? mdmla-dhma ]p6 / Edma \\ 180a II 

When OIK' junwer is a reply to many questions it is also an example of this figure, as for 
example* — 

Q,msHnn — Who was the Dark One, wdio was the Enemy of the Kshaiinyas, and who was 
the 01 uh -bearer*'^ 

Anuoer , — Kuuui. L c., Edma-chamha, Parasu-rama, and Bala-rama respectively,] 


Text. 

SCiks]imais.nkar8., 

SCLChliama p(i7'a lohduii setindni me' Jcachlm Ihd I 

31 cn (ielhyuUf nin s sa mani kisani hyciu chhdpdi il 181 !i 

Translation. 

The Sabtle. 

[SdhHyff-iktrjiam, 748. J 

When homo meamng m conveyed to another by hints it is termed the Subtle (suhhnd ) , 

as for example — . r -l k 

‘I saw the Jiady, and she concealed her jewel-face under her black hair [thereby 

intimating that at nigidfuil nho would meet mo, ] 

Text, 

Pihitaiankara. 

mhitaeMapipara-yfahaii jdni dMdwm hhdij 

I'rdlMd^dJjapiya ha-n ddwaH Uya pa^^^ 182 1, 

Translation^ 

The Concealed, 

b, 1„», it .. tl» o™.»l .f tie « f »»I>» 

• H.r b.l„.d (did »l) .ppmeb te «.d, (I.U) »«»*«. »d ■"■'■“S ““ 

his feet.’ 
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[Here the lad j means to hint that he has been spending the night \Tith some other charmer, 
and that he must be weary, and will bo lestod by the shampooing.] 

Text. 

Vy aj dktyalank^r a . 

Yy^jsL^ukti haclihu auy'a utd/ii Ixnhui* duntx* dhctia | 

Sahht, stilaUnMj aula rmay aha ilcmlatu jam andru \i 183 if 

Translation 
The Dissembler, 

l^Sdhifya’da'ij)anaf 749.] 

When a person conceals (the true cause of) a fact which is a,pparent, by explaining it in 
some other way, it is the Dissembler {vycyohii); as for example : — 

* My dear, it was a pairot which did this deed, misiakiag my teeth for pomegranate 
seeds.’ 

[Here the Heroine dissembles and conceals the tiuc reason of the weuml» upon her lips, 

caused by the amorous kisses of her beloved.] 

Text. 

Gfidh6ktyalank{lra. 

GtidM ukti misu^ am a le hjav pay a uja/iltCfi I 

KdUii^ sahJdj haia jdii'gi juijana dcia yuahdsa H 184 || 


Translation. 

The Hidden Speech. 

[Not 111 Bdhiiya^darpanad] 

It IS the ornament of Hidden Speech {gudkolti), when umler preton(*e of snr}hig something 
else, a person suggests (to a third) a course of conduct , as for exani])Io : — 

‘ Tomorrow, my dear, I shall go to worship (at the tenijilc of) iMahcsa.’ 

[Here the heroine indicates to her lover who is siaiidiiig by ami liears her talking to her 
friend, that the next place of assignation will be the temple of *Mahcha.j 

[The Ldla-chandriM (3l7) contrasts the gudhvJctiy with auotlier ligurc whiolut calls anydkti, 
or Other Speech, and defines tliem thus — 

Gddhokti, am le ims aur ham zcpades \ miyoJch\ aur U bdl aur par kahai II 

Hidden speech is when under pretence of ^addressing) one person, matrmdiuu is given to 
anotliex”. It is Other Speech, when a person attributes a char<i<*t(‘i‘isiic of one thing or person 
to another. Bihari-lal iii his 8af sa% (317) gives au example of both those figures • 

Bahyau moha milana'ii ^aliyau yav, halii gahai rruiora \ 

Uta dat salcluht mdhanau ita eJniat mu ura tl 184a II 

The speaker is Hie hero, — ‘ Wrathfully said she fas she spoke) in that direction and abused 
her friend, “you have been entangled in love, you have had a meeting with a lover,” and then 
she looked tow^ards xno.’ 

Here it is Hidden Speech, for under pretence of abusing her friend she abused the hero, 
and it IS also Other Speech, for the conduct alleged as that of the friend is really meant to be 
attributed to the hero.] 
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Text. 

V i YntdktyalaAMr a, 

fSh''>ha chhapyau, hmliyau pralata vivntdkti hai aina \ 

Pujana demi imhih hau hahah dehhde sciina \\ 185 !l 


Translation. 

The Open Statement, 

[Nofc in SdliUya-darpana] 

It iH an example of the Open Statement when a thing is intimated by a paronomasia in a 
statemont made openly ; as lor example: — 

‘ She mado a gesfcare, as she said that she would go to worship Mahgsa.’ 

rUoro the word (satm^Mujm) translated ‘ gesture,’ also means ‘ several’ {sahiya), aud the 
lady by makun' a gesture lutimatod to her lover that ■ several’ companions would accompauy 
1 J Hence the miimtitioii to the lover is made hj a. paianomasta on the word mm, which was 
s!.d (or rather acted) oi^euly. Tlus figure ditfors Irom the Subtle (v. 181), iu being founded on a 

fiarutiiiwiiitiu 1 

Text. 

Y ukty alank^r a. 

yahai yukti kinhd- hnyd karma ohhapdyau pi 1 

l>,ya chaluta a-i,ud MS pHUata nama ja-hhditi 186 II 

Translation. 

The Artifi-ce. 


jNot in Sdhihja’-darjmna,] 

It IS ilie Artittee when oiic action is concealed by doing another, as for example : - 
< Ti>ars llowed from hor eyes as her beloved departed, and she yawned as she wiped her 

(to conceal the actum).’ 

Text. 

L6k6ktyalahkara 


Xi6ka«nkti kachhu wohana sau* 
Naina md'di shat a ma$a lau 


Unhe loha-pravdda I 

sahyai* v%raha vtshetda [{ 187 II 


Translation. 


The Idiom. 


H ktltg^lrf u!o Idiim (mSUO, when words are employed whichare used m common 

talk (in an idiomatic or proverbial sense) , as for example . - 

, • fm the absence of her beloved), and snitei separa 

‘ She must close her eyes for six m (, 

tion aud sorrow.' ^ _ idiomatically used, in the sense it bears m 

[Hero the expression to close the eyes 
common talk, to mean ‘ to sufier pain. J 


OhhSkbktyalaakara. 

. a chhekdltti pramdni I 

LSTea-uktihachhu arina Ban tahi BAanatiyayayaw W 188 H 

Jo gdinu haw jphSrihM 
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Translation. 

Amlbiguous Speeela. 

[Not m SdJntya-darpana,'] 

When an idiom is used, as in the last figure, and at the same time the words can 
also be taken more or less in their literal sense, it is an instance of Ambiguous Speech ; as for 
example . — 

‘Know him to be Arjuna, who will bring back the cows.' [This is an idiomatic proverbial 
saying, and means that it requii’es a great man to do a great action.] 

It also means literally that the hero has attacked the foe, aiul has leleased cattle, and is 
therefore a second Aijuiia. 

Text. 

V akr dkiyalauk^ra, 

Vakra-ukti Imchim slesha sau^ at fha pMi i jn hoi i 

Easiha apwahu Jiauy piyd, bin an haltaia nahr Loi It 189 H 


Translation. 

Crooked Speech^ 

l^Sdhitya’-darjjctna, 641.] 

When the meaning of (the speech of another) is changed to tlic hearer by a paronomasia 
it IS called Crooked Speech (vahroLfi') , as for example * — 

‘My dear, you are a wonderful lover [mcaiiiiig a very base Jovor I, and no one (I suppose) 
tthat IS to say every one] speaks badly of you.* 

^ [The example does not fit the definition. That is, howev(T, Ihe fault of tlio latter, winch 
IS incomplete, and not of the former. Acoordinff to tho Mhihja dar/utna, and all otlicr authori- 
ties winch I have consulted, the definition should run, ‘ When the meann,.. of (the speech of 
another) h changed (to the hearer) hy a faronomasia {kinsliu), or hy a cdiangc of voice (UU), it 
IS, etc. The example is evidently an instance of Cro.dced Speocl, depemlnig on a cliange of 

voice. ^ le whole meaning of the sentence is I'overscd by the satyncal or re])roacliful tone m 
which it is uttered. 

The Sdhitnja-iarjjana classes this figure as a Vcrhal Onia.incnt i&uh,ldl<inh1ta), and not as au 

Ornament o Sense under which head it is classed in the BhMd-lhUhum and other 

uiodern works.] 

[Giridhara-dilsa {BUrafUM^hana, 332) thus defines this figure:— 

Sunatav&hija rSshadi vaM ^uchai nrtha jaha- aura | 

BaMf iUsha-hu Mku sau- vajera-uhti iehi. thaura |l 

unde7tt^nTnctrj ^ -^ifCcrcnt (from its natural one) is given to it 

is called Yahr&M. ^ bj a change of voice, it 

So Padmdlharana, 26.fi ; Baitjut-mohana, 19S.] 


Text. 


Svabhavdktyalankara. 


Svabjh.^v6kti yaha jdniyai* 
Siu'si ha* si dehhati phiri jlmhati 


mrnam j d Wi di I 
mukha mvrati itardi || 


190 I! 
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Translation, 


The Description of Nature 

[Suhihff-ihirpmui, 750 ] 

T]u' Description of Nature is ilio narration of actions natural to the actor [tlie Sdlufu^f- 
^ 0 yi()\a &a)S ilie ohjeet mast bo one that is not easily perceived] , as for example — 

c She hinib'S as site looks, and again she bends her body amy (in anger), and again sbe 
proudly turns usub^ lioi fiiLi, 

[Tins IS }tii acomiiit of tb(‘ < barneierislic actions of a beioine ^\bo is another’s (iitnak^ijd), 
Giudliaia-dds<i {Hhdral Mmhma, 335, explains jaft by kiutua-ddu 

‘ ;Sos nil dll I jii jdti h(d iadejata jauna svalJidvcd] 

[Tins fignn^ is also callfHl jfiti or jte-varnana or 3 ati-svabMYa-varnana. From what 
some autlims^ say li inighibe oaihered Uvdi svaUchuZU ixml jdtt aie different figures, but they 
are en‘rvvvlicro deiined m ideniieal terms. Tims tlie Aumr-cha^idnU (409) tlms defines 

son l^hdi oil’ll , — “ 

Jd kn Jifisu , dim ijwm lamiata utthi rih I 

Td nd jdti, hiudjlidi'if hmd hhdbhatd hnilcci)% iprilt 11 190a \\ 

Tlie same' wmk (579) ilefiiies//// in exactly tlie same words. 

Aoaau {be Ldlif-idKindidd (2S) dobucs boahJihCUt as follows ?— 

Jd I 'lii Jin'^nn i dpn ijiinn luthya iah rdi I 

t<Mdi dUi id I iir'mUnol hhdmia hai Imi pdti 11 190b II 


suul (2), dolmts jdfi tbuS, — 

jdlisnJiii’.'nijiOnhni rlipaUhai tiUjetsa \\ 190c tl 

[Pr5man. 

True Love. 

Koi in T»h(hhiUJitiJi(n\(t, 

Net in Sah T'>"« L<n<i'chanilnld (146) — 

Jai.u- m.h- h>r,>!<> ririt!, Mm- MM vMlanMm II IGOd II 

A of tluo love in called PrStnan. 

Exaii^dcs 140i- 

niM OumUi m. IJM«, Mi cMta iuras.la I 

V/mM!, vMi, hgdi uni Mmham vasana laihjara II 

(n. .,™ i'f '-''V”- rrdiv;,”;- 

discarded).] m 


BEavikaiaAkara. 


Bhfivika bldta Ihivuhjn}^ 
Vrinildmia wi' Ciju malm 


-pwtcdiohhd Iwi betod 1 
lUS. d&ckijdi 11 191 U 


Translation. 


Vivid description. 

When Koniothhig past or future is represented as if it were 


termed the Vision; as for example : — 

‘Those sports (of Krishpa) in VrMham 


are (as it were) seen 


present (pratyaMa), it is 
(by me) to-day.’ 
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[ Here a heroine addresses her companion. The sport which she imagines she saw took 
place long hefoie. She had been sporting with her beloved, and had imagined herself as 
spoiting with Kiishna m the olden time. According to some authorities the mention of 
Kii&hna is a reference to the future ^ she saw, m her mind’s eye, the sport ^^hlell Krishna would 
carry out at some futuic time.] 

Text. 


IT dS.t taiankar a . 

Up fd alibi tan a lai’l, sddliittv adJuldt 60 ud^tta I 

Salajd 16 vasa hold hai siuiai* tanalai-si hCiiu ll 192 || 

Translation. 


The Exalted. 


\jidldt%ja-daYpanGi^ 752. The definition is, however, quite different.] 

"When, from a petty sample/^ greater things are mfened (than w^onld bo expected from the 
words taken explicitly), it is the figure of the Exalted ; as for example — 

‘ All go and become sub3ect to him, on hearing but a few woi-ds.’ [Here it is implied that 
the few words had very great power to piodiico such an effect and it is left to be infciTed how- 
wonderful would be the result of a long oration. Ex pede llei cnlrm is an example of tins figure.] 
[The Sdlniya-datfa'i'Ki definition is as follows* — ‘The (lescn])tion of supermundane 
prospeiity (lohatisaija^sampatti)^ or an action of gieat persons (Tepresenied) collaterally to the 
subject in hand {prashitasya-ainja), is termed the exalted. Other nioderu writers closely agree. 
Thus Giridliara-dasa, Bhd’} aifbh'dshana, 340 and h. — 

hldgkaaiija j6 climita s6 an<ja ama 16 hai I 

AriA aii sampati vuranihd hat xidCitta vidhi doi il 192a tt 

Yathd — 


Muni-jana dhydmhi' jdsu p)cida 
Te huhjd 1,6 hhavana me* 

To ghara tea clnraTii' gani 
Tina l6 hhd naga-naga ghane 


duTsana pdvahl* rancha \ 

TOjata ha tike vuiricha It 192b It 

dhdri nvtynna bahari t 

lalduthti >iu6rxi aniihdri tl 192c It 


It is the Exalted (a) when a pi aiseworthy action takes place collaforally with sometlmig 
else, and (6) when excessive prosperity is described; as for example * — 

(«) ‘ He, whoso feet the samts meditate on and sec but seldom, is in the hunclihacked 

girl’s house, glorious, seated on her bod.’ 

(?3) ‘ Erom thy bouse the maid-servants sweep out jewels, wlucli have been laid aside. 

And so, they have become heaps of previous stones, resembhiig Mount Mem.’ 

So also Fadmdhharai^a, 267.] 

Text. 

AtyaktyalanMra. 

Alanlvftra atyukti yalia varanatci utiwyu Tilpa I 

Tachaha tore clam ti* hhad Iccdpa-taru^ bhdpa It 193 if 

Translation. 

r^T i . Exaggeration. 

[Not 111 Bahit}ja~darpamd\ 

Yt here a description is made in a manner which is oxcessivo, it is Exaggeration ; as for 
example — 

‘ 0 king, the very beggars (at thy door) through thy generosity have become trees of 
Plenty (granting every wish).’ 


* Comm. upalaUhari,a lahav hachhu mhia i kai. 
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[Oilier aiitliois insist tliat the description must be surprising and literally untrue. Thus, 
Giridhara-dasa (Bharat l-hhusham, 343) 

Jaha ndciuitd silrata virahuchhojU aiMi { 

AdhkiUa ni'Ulij/d hot taha' alanhara atyuUi {\ 193a !l 

It IS Exaggeration, when a description of nobility, heroism, unhappy love or the like 
contains a statement winch is at the same time surprising and untrue. 

[Vipsa— Eepetition. 

Kot ill BlidsM-hhasham. 

Hot in Sdhihja-darimm. Dehiiod m Ldla-^cliajidttkd (217), as follows 

Sorathd I Ildhi Mda hahu bdra adhikdMta vipasd W 193b U 
The repetition of one word, for the sake of giving it a superlative force, is called Repetition, 
thus : — ’ 

Blhail-sai^ Silly 217 : — 

Ila SI ha si he rati namla tiya macla he mada uimddU \ 

Balahl baluhi balatl mchana lalaU lalahi lajpaidti W 193c I! 

'The young bride exults in the drunkenness of joyful love, and laughing, laughing, looks 
around. Babbling, Imbbling, docs she utter words, and staggering, staggering, she falls 
upon her belovotrs neck.’ 

Compare the ‘iled, red rose’ of English idiom] 

Text. 

Hiniktyalankara. 

,S,1iiirukti>4«2/rVi«- arthalal^middnaj 

mhooa labjd wk bhad mrgum loahai mdam U 194 » 

Translation. 


Derivative Meaning. 

[Hot in Bdhihjihdariimut ] 

It IS the figure of Derivation when by reverting to the etymological meaning o a wor , 
fl Rocondarv meaning can bo arrived at , as for example • t , i. ;i\ 

‘ 0 Uddliava. if (Knslina) is indeed enamoured of Kubj4, that is the en ( o e expec 

of one wlio is worthless/ ^ » Tiptiop 

[Here if wc take the word «ir«a in its ori£.nal meaning of devoid q J. 

‘the Supreme J)ei(,y,’ we can tmnslate the g ,^3 D^ity 

‘ 0 Uddhava, if (Krishna) is enamoured of Enbja, he is m 

[The example of TadmAkara^ iZta nUra ' , 

RMmtu m Mta Uhu Mlmso „ 

Yahal samijh mdh nat Tciyo 

‘ Thou art faithful to none, hnt wanderest spo^ng 
created thee, and gave thee thy name of M6hana (the bewilderer). ] 

[Bhranti — Error. 

Not in BUMMMma. ^ An'war-oUr^M, 266) thus defines 

Hot in SdMtija^darj)am> Bhushana-tripa hi (q 

this figure— _ RMshana su hhrdnti g&i W 'I 

Bhrama oldtta nola ai i — — 7T 


j.>/branbu^ 

0 Lit.. 

represent the bride M not only figuratively but also hterally «u 

heiBg so. 
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Bliiisliana sings tliat li is tlic figure of Error, vlicn tlic iniellccfc makes a mistake. 

Tins figure is quite distinct from hhiama (02). 

Example, Bilidri-saf sal^ 205 — 

RaM palcari pdH sn risa hha^rlia chita vahirr | 

LaWh% sai^e imja dna^rah jaijata ha Iwjnh Inyai na \\ 194e ft 

' Slie grasped tlic side of tlic bedstead, licr eyebrows, soul, and eyes all full of rage. For 
111 a dream slie saw ber beloved in aiiotlicr s arms . nay, oven wlioii slio "vvoko slio would not 
nestle into Ins licart ’] 

Text. 

pratisbi^dli^laiikfira. 

So pratishSdlia 'prasuldlia jv ^trtha mMolhynn ;r/V ! 

Iluhana Jouru 'iiinrcdf naM* badlhahn U 195 U 

Translation, 

Negation of Meaning. 

[Not in Bdhitya-d(irp)ct’i'\(ih] 

Itisibe ornament of Negation of Meaning, wd ion tlic ordinary meaning (of a woul or 
sentence) is negatived , as for example — 

‘ Tins IS not a flute winch is in Krishna’s hand, it is some groat calamity (which drives ns 
frenzied with love).’ 

[Hero the ordinary acceptation of the wmrd Jiutrc/??, Mliiic,’ is domed. Another example 
from the Padmdbhm ana ^ 278, may bo given • — 

Radii na wadhn mi hi hafe’ so pnni sud/id lo‘ vdhi I 

Lai adliarana te* fuadlmrata bhart i>a atlharana nidhl \\ 196a I! 

‘ Honey was not made fiom candy, nor yet from nectar. Its s'weoinoss wais taken from thy 
lips, and then poured full into thy lips again.’] 

Text. 

Vidhyalafikftra. 

Ala 9 Jvdi a Yidhi sddha j 6 (ittha ^udhiifat /dtvn \ 

Kohila liai Itol'ila, jabai nlu md kanhai ton \\ 196 )] 

Translation, 

Corroboration of Moaning. 

It is the Corroboration of Meaning when the ordinary laeauing (of a word or sentence) 
is emphasized , as for example • — 

^ The cuckoo will be indeed a cuckoo, when it utters its notes in (the spring) season/ 

[Here the ordinary meaning of the word ‘ cuckoo ’ is emphasized.] 

Text. 

H^tvalank^ra. 

LL^tu-alanhHii doi, jaha Mrma hhaja sahga ! 

Mdranalcdraja Shajala vastu ehadiUmja il 197 || 

JJdita bhayau sasi mdwiui 7adua mifdwccta mdni | 

Miri siddU sainriddhi yalia iM kripd hakhdni \\ 198 fi 

Iti aHhdlanldra-ndma chaturtliah praMiah, 
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Translation. 

The Cause. 

[Sdhiitja-ilarpma^ 712. Where, however, only the second variety mentioned in the BhdsM- 
}}husitaiia is founcL] 

The ornament of the Cause is of two kinds — (a) In the first, the cause and its effect are 
represented as together. (5) In the second, when the cause of any thing is represented in 
identity "with the effect , as for example , — 

(^a) * Proud Lady, hear mj words. The moon is arisen and straightway dissipateth 

pride/ 

[Here the cause of the disappearance of pride, the moon, and the effect, the disappearance, 
are represenied as coincident Or we may translate ■ — ‘ Proud Lady, hear my words, thy pride 
{m arises, &ud wiih it) the moon which dissipateth it,’ Here the oeeurience of pride is repre- 
sented as causing the moon which dissipates it to arise. The pride is the cause, the rising of 
.and ih& moon is tlie effect ] 

(5) * This, my succcvss, my affluence, I declare to he thy favour.'’ 

[ Here the (lausc, the master’s favor, is represented as in identity with its effect, — the 
success, etc., of the f^ervant.] 

Mml ijf the FonHli LecHtre, entitled Ornaments of Seme W 4 \{ 

(To be oontinued.') 


NOTES ON TUB SPIB-IT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I E , I.C S. 

PART I. 

BELIGHON. 

CHAPTER I. 

A. — SPIRIT- WORSHIP. 

1. Ancestor-worship. 

\r-.. TWViprf Snencer is the rudimentary form of religion. The 

Anoestor.WOrBhxp,says J Lditseems to have been with the souls of the 

first idea of a spirit was the underground, and many plants 

dead that tiie early man peopled the ^ , ^^aw.-ornrsliiu is one of the most universal 
and animals. Among high class Hin j sandhtja (adoration) and dSmpija 

faiths. Every orthodox oBers (oblations of water) to 

(worsliipof household gods) and b whenever any auspioions 

Ins ancestorB. Again, among th g ceremony that the ancestors should 

i. p.r(o™..i, it i. ». .< ti;- “““• l .« 

b, kvM ...1 wor.l..pi»d Jo.g i B,tho.« »o~en ». f.d & tk. *m. 

some other important ceremony. ^“““s in order that no ev.l may befall the family 

of the ancestors and huldeoatds, or fam y . Hindus the family dead 

during the ceremony. Among the lower c ;g;4t,,]jarts of 

hold the place of the bouse, ’ ,,ave become hhhts, capable of entering 

Thina worship the spirits of dead reiaii , ^ Ponses as a representative 

the bodies of meii.i The Vaitis of Thana wo p ^..^rship an nnhusked ooooanut as their 

of their aiicostors,s.i.ndthoKanTcam Kunbis ^ j-ed oocoannt on a platform in the 

ancestor * The KAnara AttS Kunbis wor_8bip_aujnbnst 


— ■ i rr 1 YTTT ty 182 S 0 $ ClL "Vch XV. P 217 , 

a Op Vol XIII. p ^ 


I GazeU^r, Vol. XIIL p 165* 
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cooking-room as an ance&tor. Among them the spirit of the man who dies an accidental death 
IS supposed to wander. The spiiit is kept to the village boundary by tlie offering of a cock-'i 
The Hdlvakki VakkalSj. an early tribe of Kanarese husbandmen, worship bahudia, their 
ancestral' cocoaiint, by bathing ife with water, rubbing it with sandal paste, offering h howers, 
and waving a lighted lamp before it.^ The Bhils of Khandesh worship the spirits of their 
ancestors, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and omens. Most of them pay a special reverence 
to the female spirits called mdtuSy or the mothers.® Among the BijApur Ambigs,, or Kabhgers, 
on the fifth, or other odd, month after a death, if the dead be a man, a mask^ or, if tlie dead be 
a woman, a top-like vessel, is biought and laid among the house gods and worshipped.^ The 
Suryavamsi LAds of BijApur, on the eleventh day after a death, got a silwer imago of the dead 
made, and, with other ancestral images, carry it to a stream-bank and worship it ® The 
Beiganm Kuiibis worship copper pots filled' with water as repiesontatives of their ancestors.® 
The Rame&is of Belgaum woiship their ancestors.^® I^n the Gujarat PAnch the 

household deity of the Bhois is M^ldl Mata, a dead woman of the hoitse, wh^ Imlps them when 
they wish to avenge themselves on a rival The GJ'UjarAt Oiiarans often wear round the neck a 
golden mask of one of their ancestors, and among the Gu 3 aiAt Bhangias the only household god 
IS the image of a woman who has been possessed.^^ The Central Provinces Gonds people the 
forests, hills, valleys and trees with Gondsd® Tliey woiship SAnAlk, or the dead who comes into 
the office of miiustrant, ov The Naikada Gonds worsfup the family dead on the third 

day after a death and on evei'y Saturday and feast da} and the IlalwAs, an early class of 
Gonds, also worship the ancestors,^® and the dbma^ a dead man, and the a dead woman. 
The Sonthals sacrifice fowls and sheep to ancestoisd® In Eastern Bengal the important tribe 
of Bhiiiyas worship or dead ancestois,^® and aiicestoi-w’orslnp also prevails among the 

Nag^swars and the Karens.^® Fui*thor west the Kochs, or Kocchs, of Kiich Bihar worship, their 
ancestors and offer them fruit, and' the Kols bi*ing back the soul of the dead as a household 
spint.22 The Khonds of Ganjaan in North Madras, ihw>k an ancestor is re-born in a chiid.2^ 
The Poliars,. formerly a slave class m Malabar, worship the* good dead as Mrikapeni, and the 
bad dead aaKuh, and make offerings to both.^ The Paniansy a wild tribe near the Wynaad, 
call good spirits 5 and bad spirits penes. They layout rice, cocoanut and hq.isor on the 
ground, and call on the spirits to receive the offerings.^® The Arnyaiis, or Maiai-arasar, of South 
Travanlvor worship ancestors and local spirits who live in peaks, trees and great rocks.^® 
Sir W. Elliot mentions the case of a woman in MasuHpatam, who was believed to have been 
murdered by her husband coming and entering into w'omen and demanding her husband. The 
woman afterwards became a goddess, and was worshappeiL^^ Thie MalabAr fisliernicn, known as 
Mukuas, worship the spirits called Paisachis, and respect a class of exorcists called Kunian-^* 
The Kurubarus,. properly shepherds and blanket- weavers, one of the leading Kanaresa tribes, 
worship mnhds, the spirits of unmarried ancestors. Bed cloth, molasses, and nee are offered 
every year to them. If the feast is omitted, the virxhts get angry, send sickness and 
horrid dreams, kill sheep, and strike people on the back when they walk at nigkt. They are 
appeased by a feast ^9 The worship of unfidendly spirits, or demons, is most typical among tlie 
South Indian Shanars. The spirit is called Paa, or vStr W. Elliot says this demon-worship 

has infected all the religious systems of India. The BrAlmians abhor it, but in sickness conform 


* Oi). ciL Vol SV p 249 
7 Op. Vol XXIII. p. 117 
10 Op cit. Vol. XXI. p 124. 

1'^ llialop, Aboriginal Tribes &f the Central 
i« Op. cit p 25, 

Jour Mhno Soc. Vol. I. p 106. 

«« Op. cit pp. 117, 132. 

23 Maopherson’s Khonds, p. 56. 

26 Op, cif p 496. 

22 Op cit p 116 
29 Op. at Vol. I. p. 397. 


c Op at Vol XT, p 203. « Op. at. Vol XII p. 93. 

8 Op at Vol. XXm. p 173. ^Op. a£. Vol XXI p. 124v 

22 Prora MS notes 22 From MS. notes^ 

Provinces, p 4. Op, at, App I. 

2 ^ Op eit p. 21. It Op. at App. III. 

29 Palton^a Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 189. 

9* Op. dt p 91 22 Xylor*8 Frtmiitve Culture, Vol. 11, p. l62^ 

2 * Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II, p 492, 

26 Jour Eihno Soc. Hew Beries, Vol I* p. 109 
26 Buchanan’s Mysore, Yol. II. p. 528« 

99 Jour Ethno, Soc, Vol. I. p. 114* 
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to it Ib. Maisoi the Idi’gas, a Teluga ckss of palm-tappers worship vinMs, or the spirits 
of uii-married men.^s The Tklngu BMarus of hforth-East Maisor believe that the spirits of 
the unmarried' dead, or vinMs, come back, and threaten evil it they are not worshipped. Images 
are carved, or rather rude shapeless stones are set up, oiled and kept in a hollow cairn of stones, 
and oferings of rice and cloth aie made to them.33 The Lali-Gundarus, a class of Maisor 
husbandmen, pray to the spirits of the good dead who send dreams.^^ The Wakalgarus, 
another very large class, believe that the good dead warn in dieams In Maisor the Gollaius* 
a Telugu tribe, sacrifice to the spirits of the good dead.36 The Kunsa Vakahgarus, a class of 
Karuatak hnsbandmen, think that the spirit of the good becomes a kind of god and warn men 
in dreams. Bad men become devils, but have no power over men.^^ The Koramas of Maisor 
worship a male deity named Mum, and make him presents of fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep.^^ 
In Maisor the ammas, or mothers, aie very largely worshipped by the lower classes, and their 
priests, as a rule, belong to the impure tribes. Lmgayats, and even Brahmans in danger, some- 
times make (blood) offerings to the mothers.^® The ammasy or mothers, are the gieat objects of 
worship among the lower class Hindus of South India.^® Whenever a Brahman meets with 
good fortune he must perform a memorial’ service to his ancestors,^^ 

In Oenti^al A&ia the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush believe that many of their idols were once 
men and women. ^2 They leave an open space m their line of battle, that there may be room for 
the dead heroes to join the conflict and fight on their side The Barmans worship spirits 
named natSy and make them offerings of water, fruit, oil, lamps, and morsels of* food; The chief 
Barman spirit is called Tagaung. Me was formerly a kmg.^'*' Numerous early tribes in Burma 
scattered among the Buddhist Barmans, such as Karens, Kachms and others, have no worship 
hufc nai or spirit-worship.*^® Ancestor and hero-worship is the basis of the Chinese religion.^s 
The Ohinese make such prayers to their ancestors as a Christian makes to God — grace to 
pass safely through life and to prepare for eternal' glory. In times of trouble they go and 
consult their ancestors.'^^ Eihal piety, which, after the death of parents, assumes the form of 
ancestral worship^ must be considered the centra! doctrine of the system>of Confucius, and is 
regarded at present as the national religion of China.^® The worship ot ancestors is one of the 
chief branches of the religion of the Chinese.^® The Japanese kamisy or gods in Shinto temples, 
were dead ancestors, chiefly emperom*^ The fezwtV, or guardian spints of Jkpan, are (dead)i 
men.®^ 


The Australians have no religion, except the ghosts of the dead and demons, paves, 
ttiokets and pools of water are supposed to be haunted by the spirits of the dead.® The dead 
are worshipped in New Zoaknd.® The Negritos of the Philippine Islands hold the dead la 
groat reverence. Pbr years they offer tobacco at the tomb, and hang the bow and arrow of the 
dead over the grave, and think he goes a-shooting.® Among the people of the Hervey Islands, 
after a chief died, his head was out off, and' a coooanut laid' m his gnave, and the lie^ was set 
in the bow of a ship, and wasprayed to in bad weather.® The Polynesians, Pijians, Malays and, 


« Oji. at., loo. at. “ BuoliMm's Mysore (1800 A. D ), Tol' X p _^5. 

» Op Ht. p. m « Op P 350 » os P m 

« cfldw^m ^fooPaiMw. 

well of his country, instead of ennobling the man himself. 

« Blph. 0»b«{, Vol. II.p 377^ TOearl^all 4e vMs are histonoal peraenages. who hare- 

** Shwa.y Toe's 7%e Barman, Vol I. PP 279, m, L^eany 

b,conieepirite.-in.] Ctmo. Yol. I p.38S, 

4iS Tylor’s FnmiUve Culture, Vol. 11 p« 118. 

51 Mmners and Gustome ofthejavamse, p. 337. 

63 Tylor's Frimvivve Culture, Y ol. 11 p. 17^ 

55 Gill’s Polynesia, p. 104. 


Op. cit p. 276, 

*8 Op. at p 70. 
w Seed's Japan, Vol II. p. 141. 
»* Wallace's Jusiralam, p. 100. 
** lari’s Papuans, p, isi 
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New Caledonians worship dead -and more remote ancestors as gods^^^ The people of the Marian 
C-ronp, or Philippine Islands, have an extraordinary veneration for ancestors, not out of love, 
but out of fear. They keep their skulls m their houses and call on them m time of need.®? 
The people of the Solomon Islands say all spirits were men.^s Melanesia one great class of 
spirits IS the ghosts of men.®® 

Some tribes in Oeutral South Africa pray to the departed chiefs and relations.^® In 
Africa the spirits of men are the Zulus’ deities.®^ In East Africa graves of chiefs strewn with 
broken eanthenware, and also with hnts built over them with a centre post of cactus tree, are 
common.®® The Bongos of the White Nile make images in \woad of their dead chiefs 
and of their wives and ohildrenj and adore them.®® The only god of the Shillooks 
of the White Nile is an ancestor who brought them to their present settlement.®* 
In Madagascar a divinity is ascribed to ancestors. They are said to have gone 
to be gods, and are invoked m prayers immediately after the Supreme Being.®® The god 
of the Hottentots is their great chief,®® and when they are m trouble they pray at their 
ancestors* graves.®’’ The worship of ancestors is found both m North and in South America.®® 
Some tribes eat the ashes of their fathers to whom they pay divine hononrs ®® The Bomans 
worshipped their house- fathers and their tribe-fathers as Lares and Manes, and in their 
honour held the Parenti’ka Festival 

A main ground for the belief in the return of ancestors was the likeness of children to 
the dead. The Koiikan Kunhis and even Brahmans believe that the dead ancestors sometimes 
come into children, and so in many cases childien are named after their grandfathers or grand- 
mothers. Among Gujarat Musalmans, if a child is naughty or peevish, its mother or nurse 
says : “ Its kind has come on its head.*’^i It is the belief of the Khouds that an an oeator comes 
back in a child.’® Among the American Indians^ when a man dies the medium puts his hands on the 
head of one of the mourners, and the spirit of the dead enters him, ready to appear in his next 
oSspring.’® Among the Laplanders of Europe, an ancestral spirit tells the mother tliat he has 
come into the .child, and directs her to call the child by his name.’4 


Ancestors become Guardians^ 


1. Sjpiirits as Guardians, 

If the first feeling towards the ghostly dead was fear, the wars between rival families and 
rival tribes muat have given rise to the idea that the gallant dead were the guardians of the 
livmg.’® Visions of warriors, as in later times, would appear and turn the scale in a fight. 
Prom faith in the family jiead, or in the chief of the clan, flowed the great body of guardian 


Cnteri in Ohurclnll, Yol. IV. p 468 
Op cif Yol X. pp. 867, 300. 

Tylor’8 ^rimiiiie (JuUurej Yol. IT. pp 21, 113, 116. 

68 Scliwemfurtb’s Heart of Afticas Vol. I. p 285. 
Sibree’a Madagatca') , p. 249. 

Op ciU p 113. 

«» Bancroft, Yol III. p. 316. 


Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol I p. 308. 

88 Jour Anthrop. Inat. Yol. X p 303 
80 Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 605. 

6* Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol I, p 49. 

8* Op at p 91 

Hahn’s ^Jlum Gfoam, p. 39. 

88 Bancroft, Yol IIT. p. 517, Tylor’s Primiti-ue Culture, Yol II pp 113, 114, 

Pliny’s Natural History n prom MS. notes 

73 Maepherson’s Khonds, p 56. 7S Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 517. 

7* Tylor’s Primitive QuUure, Yol, II, p, 4. [Ppr the spread of belief and m ancestor and spirit worship 
among Indian Muhammadans see that admirable little book, Orooke’s hiirod. to the Popular lieltgion and Folklore 
of Northern India, p 118 M : and my Legends of the Pangah, posaim, wherever a samt-legend roenrs, — Ed ] 

78 The idea of guardian spirits as perhaps due to the earliest belief that the dead «6ght with the living against 
their enemies Coinpaie the Portuguese, who, in their Indian fights, often saw crosses in the air, and at different times 
Moonsh persons asked who the beautiful young women and the venerable old men were, who appeared m the front of 
the Portuguese squadions The Portuguese, who saw no such persons, wore thus taught to believe tbemselves under 
the particular care of the Virgin and St. Joseph (Mickle’s Ltmad, Yol I p, clxui.) So the guardian God of the Jews, 
|fvhen,they went into Canaan, went with them to fight for them against their enenues {Leuter* xx. 4). 
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spirits, - the Vaislinava or protecting element in many faiths. - the origin of family badges, the 
Hindu iUvalc, the American totem, fclie Australian dohong. 

One result of the guardian, or dual tvpe, of religion — Zoroastrianism, Yaislinavism, Bud- 
dhism, and Clnistianity — was to increase the power and the fear of unfriendly spirits - 
the greater the evil fo be warded, the higher the value of the guardian. Koneof the higher faiths 
seems so suited to foster magic as Buddln^Tn. Its ascetic morality, its deification of diead 
audits want of a cmitrolliiig guardian, made practical Buddhism a fight between fiends and 
magic. The Jam t/njlt. a^*e iho only hody of priests in Western India, whose chief function is 
exorcisnn.^^ Among the Kirfnitls, or Kiratis (calling themselves Khomhos and Kiravas) on 
the Bhutan and Hepul bordeis aic evor cists, who wander dressed as Buddhist pi lests, dance 
and cast out dcwilK.^^ The Lcpelias of East Bengal, who are Buddhists, have piiests who aie 
mcdiemo men, exoicists and dnectois of feasts in honour of evilspnits 78 The Buddhist Blnitnls 
of Bluitau believe in a eoniitless host of spiiits, and make them offerings of flowers and rags 79 
In Nortli Bhutan the BmhUusL priests are the doctors of the people. Exorcism is the otilv 
system of triMtnnmt.'^^ lir.ihmaus have despised tins power of exoicism, trusting to 'Siva, the 
ruler of spirits , and among Liugajmts the wearing of the ling frees from the fear of spirits 

The {ollosvmg examjJes support the view that the family dead were the first guardians. 
Tlie KoiuArpaiks of Kanara believe that the spiiits of their ancestors become guardians of tbeir 
houses. Tbtw ma.ke offerings of fowls and sheep to these guaidiaii spuits on the last day of 
Dasara Tbc‘ Jlavig Brahmans of Kaiiara, on their mariiage and other auspicious occasions, 
worship idi<.M‘iglii inuf / ikd.s', or mothers, and ihe gntiis, or ancestial spirits who are coiisideied as 
guardians.^'-^ Th(‘ Atlo Vakkals offer a cock to the guardian spirits, or nasP The guardians of 
the Shmiva Ti IS, or Shiudas, of (LijaiAt is Bliildimut.i, a ivoman of the house The Central 
ProviiuH'S Kols bniig back tbo souls of the dead to be worshipped as house spiiits ^5 The 
giiaubau of tin* Kurs, or MuAsts, ot West Bengalis the spirit of a dead chief The Bnniyas of 
the Central Provincc‘s h‘a^e a <hsli of Hour on tbo tomb, and going back search for the print 

ofafo^vTs foot, Idu* print si mws that the dead is pleased, and has come as a guaidian The 

Bhuiyas.a Turannin or f)i%h nhan Bengal tribe, wmrsliip the sun as a guardian, calling it Vira, or 
Mahftbtr, tb(‘ luu’oie dt'ailA** The Onssa Khonds had the country full of guardian spirits The 
guardian of tin* (\mtral Provinces (londs is a dead man.®^ The worship of a dead ancestor 
as a guardian is r(*eorded from all parts of the wmrld.®^ Among the Hindus the whole 
dinner has first to bi* (dIVred to the guardian. They put morsels of food m five places.®® The 
Veddas of Ceylon ihink fbe dead are gnardians.®^ In Burma people are buried alive at the 
gates of cities, in ordtn- that they may liecome guardians and hover about the gates and hTing 
harm on sirangms®'^ In Burma e(‘rtain nd/s (spirits) are considered as the guardians of the 


empirt*.®^' T1 h» Bghai Karims of Burma have one or more stones ashousehold gods, to which they 
offer a cock. Tliey say • If we do not give them blood, they will eat us.”®® The Chinese 
have a female guardian spirit called Kurn Fa,adeificd woman, who presides over child-birth and 
riiaeases.®^ in Jajiaii, in front <»f Bliintn temples, many fowls are offered to guardian gods 
The Mcdan(‘HianH of the flmdic have champion stones m the house associated with some dead 
person.®® Tlie a neestral guardian is worshipped in Tasmania, New Zealand and Madagascar. T he 


'5'® Prom aotoH 7^ BaJian’s Descnphije Mhnotoffy of Bengal^ p 104. 
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beLefiTst^Bg among the South African Znliis.ioo Among all the nations of the Zulu country 
it 3S a custom that on staitiiig for a war, or a hunt, the chief sacrifices to the spiiit of his imme- 
diate ancestor. It is to tho humour of tins capricious spirit that e\ery degree of success or 
failure is due ^ The Papuans of New Guinea have an idol called Kaiwai. This seems to be 
the guardian spirit of each peison. When a man dies, tlie guardian is abused, and is set over 
the grare, and left there to roh.s America tho Hyperboreans hold that men who die a 
natural death become guardians ® The Dacota Indians take a round stone, paint it red, call 
it grandlather, and pray to it as a guaidian,'^ The Roman Catholics believe in an angel 
guardian, who keeps off danger, and warns and stiis to goocl.^ 

One of the early phases of the guardian theory was that there were guardian animals. 
G-uardian animals were of two kinds ; animals whose habits suggested thatjhey held the 
spirits of the dead — the cock, the crow, the snake, the monkey, the i at. Another class of animals 
seem to owe their position as guardians to the fact that they were man-eaters, whose spirits 
staying in their living tomb made the eaters kindly disposed to men, or at least spirit^ 
scarers. Thus, in North Kanara the important cultivating class of Halvakki Vakkals, an early and 
wide-spread tribe, is divided into eight clans, each of winch has a separate clan god, or giiaidiaii 
spiiit, and a name-giving article which they do not eat. Thus ihe Kudanballis do not cat the schn* 
ba^ , or stag, called ladavj m Kanarese, The Bargalballts do not eat the deei {hdrqd), and the Kunti- 
halhs do not eat tho woodcock ^ The reason why they do not eat these annuals is probably that 
they are considered as guardians. The Vaydas of Kachch worship the monkey god, who is 
considered as their ancestor/ and to please him, in their marriage ceremony, the Imideg room goes 
to the bride’s house dressed as a monkey, and tlicre leaps about in monkey fashion.® The 
guardian spnit ot the Kurs, or Mua&is, of West Bengal is ClansAm, a Gond chief, who wnas eaten 
by a tiger.® Among the Central Province Gond.s, BaghdSv, the tiger-god, is a man, who has 
been eaten by a tiger.^Q Tho Malays hold that the spirits of d(*iul men go into tsgers.^t 
Hervey Islands one clan lield birds sacred, and another tho land ciab.^^ Tlie Africans believed 
that men went into snakes and monkeys, and the American Indians thought men went into 
the bear, wolf, tortoise and deerd*^ 

Under the head of animal- worship it will beshewm that these animals were all held to be 
guardians and spirit- scarers. Similarly several of the spirit-scaring or guardian plants 
and trees, as the betel and eoeoanut, are used to represent ancestors. Among tho depress- 
ed Gujaiat Shindas, Bliildi Mata, the family guardian, lives in a uocosinnid’’’^ Guardian spunts 
need not always be fiiendly or woli-disposed, they may have been neglected, and so be angr), 
and have to be appeasedby offerings Again, guardians are not always, and they were notat first, 
satisfied with milk, flowers and fiuits — lifeless offeringvS, ''J''lHy were accustomed to other food 
an their life they were used to worry^® enemies, and, therefore, their strength must be kept 
up. This seems the reason why Lakshmi was till lately in jhnubay, and is still lu outlying 
places, pleased with blood offerings — cocks, goat.s, and even bu Haloes. 

(To be eonlmimh) 
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10 In Melanesia ancestral spirits are often asked to worry a rival (Jour, Anlhrojp. TubL Vol. X p 286). 
Woriymg' sparits are of two kinds a neglected guardian and a dead man come back to claim property (Tylor’a 
PrimiHhB Culture, Yol II p. ISO) The Khonds believe that yicknosH is caused by ail angry guardian (Maepherson’s 
Khonds, p 75). So among the Romans when the pareydiha, or dead festival, was not kept, Rotiie was heated with 
funeral fires, a ghastly crowd thronged the streets and howled (Ovid’s Yob II. p. 566), 
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BY PANDIT NATESA SASTBI, B A , M P L. S, 

No 38 — The Talismaii qf Chabtiti/, 

111 fclie laud of AkBandakAv ori there reigned a king, named ViradeYa. He had an only 
danglitor, named AmlbikA. She was liis only liopej and so he brought her up very teiiderlv* 
Nor was her educaiion neglected on that account, as is usually the case with spoilt clnldren. 
She was put to school at a veiy tender age, and was very caiefully educated. Every day she 
rose up eaily from her bed and devoted her whole time to her studies. It was a very liaid 
routine that she had to undergo, attending upon various teaclieis and leceiving instiuctioii 
from them, for they weie iiumeious Indeed there was apiofessor emplojed for each of the 
sixty-foui departments of knowledge — cliahLS sha&litJn Italdt. So aident was her desue to 
acquire knowledge, — so gieat was her thiist for it, that she drank deep at the fountain, and 
before she attained to matuie age she became a great Of all the sixty -four teachers 

presiding over her tuition, there was one whom she specially venerated, for he dese^^ed it, 
To him she gave the best of her love. He had instructed her the most, and rightly deseived 
the extreme veneration in winch he was held by his royal student. 

When Ambika had almost completed her education, it was time for her to retire from the 
corfipany of her much veneiatod masters, and shut heiself up m the closely guarded looms 
of her palace, as became a loyal maiden. She therefore proceeded to the house of each of her 
leaclieis to take leave of them in peison. Bveiy where she found a ready welcome The usual 
presents w’ere exchanged, advice was fieely given, and the paiting was ]oyons and pleasant. 
Then, after taking leave of her minoi teachers, she reached the house of the gieat master whom 
she held in such venexMtion. When the usual pieseiits weie placed before him, he said . — 

“My dear Ambikii, it was not for these presents and dmisy nothings that I took so 
much care of you MCy fee is an embrace from you, not now, — but, on the first day of youi* 
nuptials with your lawful husband, whoever he maybe. On that busy day, when the festivities 
are over, and when you are ready to enter your lord’s rooms, you must take leave of him for a 
short time and visit me in this house with all your nuptial decorations and allow me to embiaee 
you first. Tins is the fee I demand for all my trouble on account of your education, and no 
other fee wull I accept.” 

Thus spoke the master, and AmbikSi nodded assent to his demand, for she was so mad 
ill her veneration for his learning, that she overlooked Ins moral character. She perceived Ins 
meanness and de[)raviiy, as in reality she had stiong ideas on morality and chastity , but her 
childish veneiation for the man made her consent, and she promised to visit him on her 
wedding day as ordered. Without any ill-will towards him she returned home, and thence 
remained shut up according to the custom of the country, expecting her wedding. 

A princess, so learned and so beautiful, could not have long to wait for marriage. Tlio 
prince of the PAndiyas soon sought her hand, and, as usual, the mai riage was celebrated m 
the capital of AkbaiulakavSri Great weie the preparations. Grand were the ceremonies. The 
busy day was drawing to a close. The night had set in. The pieparations for ushering in the 
bade and lirulegioom w^ere gone through ; but, as Ambika was ]ust on the point of entering her 
lord’s room, she made some signs to her mother, as if she wanted to I'etiie for five or ten 
minutes for some urgent reason. 

The princess thereupon disappear^ m the twinkling of an eye, and vanished like lightning 
among the clouds. She had alread/planned a seciet way for her escape* and for the faithful 
execution of her promise to her m-^er. All this she had done for herself. No seoon sou new 
anything about it. With thi/fSpidity of lightning she flew to her master’s house and knocked 
at his door, and he kiio^g well, that it was the day of the pi mcess’s mat riage, was all agog 
to test Ambikil’s faithSess. At the first knock he came out suddenly and opened t e dooi, 
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mid, 111 reality to liis amazement, found tlie piincess standing in all licr wedding attire before 
Iiim, Now, this man was the noblest of liuman beings and had all along perceived that Ambika 
had the greatest regard for a promise. His indecent demand was merely a strong 
test to examine her. He bowed himself at her feet, and, instead of meeting a tutor come to 
lavish her and make her life a burden to her, she heard a voice from the ground 

'' ]^Ey noble Ambika, never hereafter take me for a vile brute. My demand was only made 
to test your power of keeping a promise. Return home at once, and repose happily by the 
side of your husband. Till now you wore my daughter by the rules of tutorship. Prom this 
night you are my mother ” 

Thus said the master, and showering his blessings on her, requested her to return in haste 
to the pakce. Ambika, ovei joyed and extremely pleased at heart at her adventure and her 
unsullied reputation, returned as quickly as she had left. Bui for all that, the time had been 
longer than she had expected, and lier heating heart and profuse perspiration roused the 
snspicions of her husband. And, as usual, with yomig princes, he suspected her chastity 
at once. At their very first meeting there was a quairel. 

“ Where did you go for so long ^ ” asked ho. 

Only to the back of the palace,’’ said Ambika. 

“ So said the Imsband. “ Till I have more confidence in your chastit}’”, I shall not sleep 
by your side. Sleep in a distant cot. Never approach me,” roaix'd the cm aged prince. 

“ My lord * I am as chaste as pure milk. I have never known any one till now If it is 
my fate that I should be tlius suspected, 1 shall hear it without any murmur mid wait for your 
lordship’s pleasure to regain )our confidence. I agree to your lordship’s hard condition,’’ 
replied Ambika, and calmly \vaited upon her husband. 

The prince was unbendablo. His suspicion was very sirong, and it was not easily to lie 
overcome. All AmbibVs explanations w'ere in vam. But she did not niter a syllable about 
ber promise to her tutor, dwelling only upon her purity of conduct. There was no other ]daoe 
to go to , so she had to sleep apart from her husband in the same room. Thus tlie first night 
passed away ; and so the second, and third — a week — a month. Every mglit the prince and 
princess retired to their bed-chamber, and slept on dilterent beds. I’o the outer world they 
seemed very loving and affectionate to each other , but m their hearts they knew tlioir extreme 
misery. 

When the first month w’^as over tlie prince requested his father-indaw' to permit liim to 
return to Paiidiyadek with his wnfe. The lord of Akhandakiiveri readily gave his consent, and 
sent oil his son-in-law and Ambikfi wdth suitable pre.sents and other things beeonuug to the 
occasion, and himself accompanied the prince and Ins daughter for three days on tluor journey 
to Paii(hyacl8k. Then the father-in-law took his leave, and bent his way back to his kingdom. 
The prince and Ambika, after a journey of a few more days, reached his homo, and the old 
king gave them a suitable welcome, and all the usual festivities were conducted at Madura, 
the capital of the PAndiyas. Here, too, no one knew of the difference that existed between the 
prince and bis newly mariied wife. Every one took them to bo the happiest of newly married 
pans. They slept ni the same room, though not on the same cot, regularly for kvo full months. 

During this long interval of three months and more, the prince had been closely watching 
Ambika. The more he tested her, the more the foice of Lis suspicions began to decline. Pier 
patient conduct, her close application to her books, her profound learning and deep experience, 
her most correct bchavioui towards himself, notwithstanding Ins unkindness towards her, tlie 
unabated affection she shewed him, and a thousand other little matters came before him to 
upbraid him for his brutal conduct towards lier, till, one night, ho spoke to her thus : — 

** Ambikil, will you, now at least, tell mo the truth ^ Tell nje plainly that you are not 
unchaste. Whatever may ha.ve been your previous course of life,'ih^iall gladly excuse you. 
Be true now, and utter no he,” 
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Ee[ilie<l Ambikfi : — “ My most noble lord. I liave not till now known any person. It is 
very nnknid of you to harbour such suspicions of me. I am as chaste as chastity itself.” 

Said the prince: — “You are chaste because I watch you so carefully. Who knows what 
you may be if you are left to yourself 

Said Ambikii — “ If this idea had been lintfering in your mind, why did you not, my lord, 
■mention it long ago to me ? You may leave me here and disappear for any period of time 
you like. I shall never ‘“tliink of any being in this world but yourself. I shall ever coutiiiue 
to be your loyal wife, however hardly you may behave to me.” 

Said the prince — “ What guarantee is there to me that you will always continue chaste ? 
Give me some proof by which I may know, wherever 1 may be, that you are chaste.” 

“ An-reed,” said the wife, and took out from her box a garland of lotuses. “ This is the 
test .of niv chastity. This was givou to me by my mother as soon as I came to understand The 
moment the flowers fade, you must kuow that my chastity is lost, and that as long as these 
flowers retain their freshness I am chaste. You can take it with you, and roam over the whole 
world with a calm mind, never harbouring any anxiety as to my conduct , for when you perceive 
the colour aud fre.sline.ss of these flowers to fade, you will know that I have lost my reputation.” 

The bnsbaiid look the garland, for had his wife told him an untruth and said that she 
was impure, he would easily have forgiven her. But her denial increased his suspicions 
and he iiif ended to try life best to test her : to regain her with increased love if she withstood 
the trial • to banish her for all her assumed goodness if she was really bad. With these 
thoughts in his mmd tlio iirmco said to her ; — 

« You seem to be a more and more curious woman every time I examine you. Do you 
practise magic to deceive people ? What ' These are merely ordinary lotuses, and if they are 
fresh now, they will fade tomorrow.” 

« Keep them, my lord, for some days before you judge of them. As for your statement, I 
swear by every thing^ that I hold sacred that I know of no magie, except the magic of being 
ebaste and obedient to my husband, and I have confidence that that magic will one day remove 
all your doubts aud make you love me all the more for your doubte now, said Ambika. 

The husband knew not what to say ; so he took the garland and locked it up m to box. 
We kenV it with him for some days m Madura, and every morning when he left his leA 
He kept It sunrise which daily increased, he found it unchanged m color 

* r>“ *» >■“ °* ‘ 

of this town to a ruined choultry, y necessaries to live 

bring you every morning from the pa ™ to BSnaras to wash away my 

upon. You must live there, win e g P __ j 

sins for having married “ lelpposite to the choultry, must become 

how you will get It- you must build a return to this city, 

pregnant of a so^ through me an nn goecessfullyall these conditions, I shall never 

I shall be absent for two years. Till yon peiiorm 

can you willsuecessfully help me in all 

Aereed/’ said Atabika. I am sure tnc y , _ 


tlicse mider takings,’ 


.mbika. m your hands you can go 

^Vlfch the talisman of my cnasi y j 


I Of, Milton’s Coimw (420- 137) . 

’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 

She that has that is clad m complete steel 

Ho goblin or swart faery of the mine 
Hath huitfnl power o’er true Tirgimty 
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wherever jon like. I shall contrive to live In the Immbie house sekcted f®r me bj mj lord a& 
iiappilj as in this palace. Ifc is the mind that makes the house hojp'pjr 

Thns said Ambika, without in the least fearing her ehangc of dwelling. Her fiasband admired 
her perseverance, but firmly made up bis mind to put her to tins most severe test. With Ins 
mind thus made up, he approaslied his father the nest morning, and disclosed to him the secret 
about his wife’s conduct^ winch Ire had till then kept to himself. He never told the old man a 
word about the talisman, nor Ins conditions to his wife, but proposed a pilgrimage to Banaras 
With the double object of forgetting his past miseries and of searching for a better wife. 
The father tried Ins best to dissuade the son from Ins project. 

Remain at home^ and I shall find you a better wife,” said lie. 

But the SOD was already resolved. He sent Ambika that very morning to the choultry 
with four maid-servants to attend upon her, and every monnng one of them liad to come to 
the palace to x^eceive the dole of rice. 

Ambika bravely faced her new life, hopeful of successfully performing all her husband’s 
conditions , but for a time slie was wholly at a loss as to how to do it. She was now very miser* 
a} 3 le^ — ail out-cast of womankmd, a suspected woman, — living on the chanty of the prince. 
So the outer world took her to be. Sbe had neitliei money, nor friends, nor influence and she 
feared that she might be closely watched without in the least knowing it. 

As for the prince, the greater the distance he travelled the more his heart turned back to] 
his wife, for the talisman, wdiich he daily examuiedr indicated his wife’s chastity. Now and 
then a strong desire came over him to turn back and embrace Ins lojal and faithful wife; 
but at other times a headstrong stupidity to see bow his wife would execute his hard 
conditions impelled him on his course. Thus he travelled for a month and reached 
Vijaytoagara. 

The king of Yijayanagara was a bad man. His pride was in having many wives, 
and Ins motto was that no woman in the world was chaste. The PAndiya prince reached the 
court, and, in a conversation about the chastity of the w'omen of ddferent parts of India, dwelt 
at length on the fidelity of his wife, and produced the talisman as a proof of it. The king of 
Vijayanagara called him a great fool for putting so much trust in wonisuikincl, and promised to 
send one of his ministers to Madura to ruin the woman he extolled so much, and whose 
tahsmau he possessed. 

Agreed,” said the prince ; and a minister was at once despatched to Madura. 

Now he was one of the most depraved of human beings, wdiose solo object of life 
was to gam the favour of his master by doing liis dirty work for him. lie attired 
himself like a vendor of pearls and precious stones, and with a good quantity of those articles 
proceeded to Madura, w^hicli lie reached soon. He took up his abode in tne eastern quarter, 
and m a small house he opened bis shop for vendnig gems and pearls. Crowds began to collect, 
and these goods, which were very valuable, were purebased now and then by the few rich 
people in the place. The news spread throughout the town that a merchant with a fine stock 
had arrived from the north, and that he was exposing good stuff for sale. Few bought, for the 
articles were of high value, but the whole town congregated there to see the fine goods. 

About a month after the arrival of the merchant, the people, ceased to pour into the shop 
to take a look at the goods, and only those who really wanted to purchase went there. 
So on a certain day, when there was no one there except Be vl, a maid-servant of Ambika, 
who had come out of curiosity, the pretended mex’chant thus spoke to her *— 

“ Good woman, may I know who you are 

She replied — ^4 am a poor woman. Servant to the princess of AkhaudakavSri, who 
IS undergoing punishment ” 
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“IVlio ih til'"' V Wliat IS lier story? Why is she xuidergoing punishment ? ” 

the merchant iiskeil, ua if he knew nothing about her. 

The maid-Remaht rchitol what little slio knew, hut all she knew was that Ambika was 
^oled uuil that- her hnsbiiiul, the prince, was punishing her for unfaithfulness. When he had 
hoard all Rhc had to suy the nieiehaut, as if a new thought had dawned upon his mind, thus 

replied 

Then it is ulready established that her character is bad. If yon but aid me in seeing her 
f -a ni'dit I shall in ictuni make over to you, or to her, my whole property. That may 
ako' relu'vu you I nun .v'ur pro, sent luisones. Nothing will be lost thereby. The reputation 
of the princess is aliaudy ImiiUd.” 

The imiid-servant did not know what reply to make. But the merchant, hy his winning 

satioii .soon inude her agree to talk upon the subject to the princess , and with this 
conveis. ^ ^as 

dinieullv'sho felt, but she was somewhat emboldened by the thought that 
AmbS' was already a Ruspeeled character. At last she told her everything. 

Au.b.l - 1 listened to what the inaid-servant had to say very atteutirely, and, taking her into 
iu.WUiU..r, ,»* 0< 1», ««.r.bl. 0.-h„ 
character, the ei uelty of l.tr hushaiul, the vow, and so on. 

A i 'V’ tiw.n ooniiimed : — “ Mv kind I'Gu, from to-day you must lend me all your help 

" '' . . r,,,. 1 ,,* ihiv I make ton the chief of my maid-servants. To secure 

to enable me to iu!fil_my vuwR, ' 6U<rgestion of the pearl-merchant has provided 

.e funds for the raising o Let Mm have his wish, and let my 

ns with means, i 1 < " ■ ■ . ^ decorate one of the maid-servants in all my 

character sl-ill nunam nnimimiiud. ^ ^ 

ornamonta and pasa hor off for m required will be secured, and my 

By doing thus, the 

character will remain nusullied. bo mu you to me 

his desire fulfilled (his very night,” 

her best to assist the imor princess at once ^ ^ | natterawere settled so easilyr 

and ran io the peail-mcrchaut, lie was dol.gWcd to hemjhat^^ ,, to how pure 

and was full of hope that he would t lo lies ^Jlit to Ambika’s quarters. He spent the 
aprineess Ambik.i was ; so he 'T slept with was the princess, and the 

with him, in retvuii for her assistance', and left I * sncoessfuHy accomplished, 

reaching Vijayihiagam, informed Ms monaic ornaments 

and that tki prineesH was no better than othci - V ornaments 

of the princess, which ho had carefully , on the night on which she slept 

of the princess, which the ■^^^^"enougli to convince the Ftodiyan prince 

with the emissary. These proofs we q entertained that kind 

that his wife was of a bad ‘ circumstances, which made Mm waver « 

of doubt about her, tlmugb now and d successful execution of it, made the 

his oiiinion. The miui.ter’s mission and ti e , pp entertained a ^^etto and 

husbind tlnnk that bo w as all along wrong m baun ^ , tal h d 

higher idea of the Akhand.ikivGa puncess^ He loo eter had 

faded. The kmg of iTijayAnagara " P— “ fnhTwifo 

brought with him, iu the bha.pe o le tahsman wasmagica, a 

night with her, made the enraged ^ her conduct any longer, 

was a bad womau. and that there was no use lu testi , 
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Shall I go back and have her killed for her crime?” thought ho withm himself. But 
ho did not like to be so veiy hasty, and as the prmcess was his wife only m name, ho did not 

much care wliat life she lecL 

'SSlie IS already proclaimed by me to be a bad woman, and deservingly bas been placed 
in a disgraceful corner of the town If she liad established her conduct to be above suspicion, 
I would'" have taken her back to myself, but now slio lias foi’feiied all clianco of ever returning 
to me as my wife. Why should I, felicuofore, caio any more tor her ? Why should I curtail 
niy pleasures m travelling over several countries to visit Bunaras ? 

Thus thought he within himself, and though tlic insinuating taunts of the Yijayanagai'a 
monarch and his minister pierced him to his hearl, ho heard tluun calmly and staited towards 
the noitii The talisman he still kept witli him, though ho no more cared to look at it and 
examine it every day. Thus was the hushand of th.e nio.st chaste Ambilvil poisoned m his 
judgment, and, after leaving Viiayiinagara, hv banished from his mind all thoughts of her. 
The various countries he passed tjirongh, and Iheir scenery, peoples, manners and customs 
engaged his attention. After a seven monilis’ journey, ho reached IJaiifiras,, and took up liis 
abode in a fashionable quartoi, generally occupied ]>y -well-to-do people. 

He was still new to the place, and was sp<Mubng his first nionlli in making ihe acqnaint- 
anco of several princes and noblemen’s sons, vho were staying in tliai sacred city, like himself. 
Almost opposite to his lodging there was sojourning the prince of Simhaladvipa, 
keeping a large establishment of servanis and coiirb^zaiiH. The Iblridiyan prmcc contrasted 
himself with the Simhala prince and tlmoght he to liiinself — 

^■‘How happy this prince of Rimhala spends lijs stay liorcl Yliat a large csiablishiiaent he 
keeps ! What a pity it is that J did not mak(^ as pheasant arrungonu iit.s for ’ ” 

Thus thought lie and wished to cultivate his acqnaintaiu*e, hui. ilio Simhala prince 
seemed to care for nothing in the world exeiqit his own enjoymenis. There was feasting, 
dancing and music m liis ho^jisc every day alnost, but he k(q>t it all to himself, and invited 
none to it. 

How the Pandiyan prhico was always nnlmp]\v. Ills wifi‘’s londnet since ho bad married 
her, the curious talisman which still presia-MHl its eolmir notwithshinding the months that had, 
passed since he first rcccMvcd it from h(‘r Imnds, Iku* gtmtluess, sound learning, and tlien that 
she should so easily liave received the \hja)ini.igai‘a minhter to law embrace, would come into 
bis mind in his lonclmesB and make him evtrenufiy sad At other timcH, ho would entirely 
forget her, and even if ho .iboiighf, of Iier, would u(‘ver la'stow any tliouglit upon her conduct, 
or how his reputation would be affected ly it, as long as he <lid not regard her as his wife 
But little by little lie entirely gave up all Ins ideas aboui \m wife, and bis great .object was to 
nu%v^fc tlm fra^ndftkip of the priiuiG of ilu* Simb.aladvipu^ gml enjoy* in his company, all 
the festivities to which that prince was so adilicted, 

{To he nodi Mini,) 


HOTBS AHP qumUEH, 


A TELUOT SUEEBSTITION. 

The Telugus, as a r^le. we.ax* .eonet^ntly a 
thread round the waist which they call w^olatada, 
it is lenewud fyoni time to time. It however, a 
Telugu happens to lose his wife he ceases to wear 
it for a peiiod, and it is thrown away, and if 
during tins per^Lod, he happens to receive a 


blow ifm the Cop of ibe head wHii the palm of 
the hand jm m wippohed to be afilicted with 
hydromde. |i«*peated iiifttHiu^es to the contrary 
have not yid f,mK‘mHled In eamvincing the 
people of tlu.‘ groundlessness of this time-honored 
superstition. 


M. H* Yej?kbtswamt. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHAHA OP JAS’WAHT SINGH. 

EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G A GBIEBSON, Bh B., CJ,E. 

(Concluded from 333.) 

ATHA SABDALANkABA-NAmA PAS^GHAMAH PBAKASAH It 

IiECTUBE V. 

Verbal Ornaments. 

[On the distinction between Oinaments of Sense and Veibal Ornaments, see introductory 
note to Lee ini e IV ] 

[The only vei'bal ornaments dealt witb in tbe Bhdshd-hMshana are those depending on 
miui^rdi^a or Alliteration] 

Text. 


Cb.b5ka.n-aprfi.sd»lanMra. 


varna aniha hi 
JIai cbliSkAntiprasa 
Afijana Idjyau ha% adhara 
Muhiita^mdla upaii pragal a 


doi doijaha hoi \ 

samatd hina-hu soi H 109 \\ 

pyd)6 nainani piha | 

hathina hii para tMka It 200 || 


Translation. 


Single Alliteration. 

[MhiUja^ilarpana^ dSL The name means literally ‘Alliteration of tlie skilful.’] 

Tlie repetition (dvnUi) of several consonants, two of each, even when the vowels are not 
the same, is called Single Alliteration ; as for example : — 

‘ Beloved, (what do I see ?). Yonr lower lip is snaeared with collyrnim. Eed marks of 
betel piico are on your eyes, and your pearl necklace appears fitly in disarray over yonr hard 
heart.’ 

[Here the heroine reproaches the hero, who has been dallying with some other flame. 
'I'here are several consonants re]ieated in pairs. For instance, two m in multuta’’mdla, two / in 
npaii pragaiUf two fh in haihtna hie para ih%l&af\ 


lattonprAsa 
}jahdm artka M hhoda sau 
mhala j(i hv,^ naM* 
Fhja mhala jd M nahi't 


Text. 

Ii&t^nuprftsalankftra. 

pada M dvriti hoi { 


bheda bind^hu sot \\ 201 SI 

ghdma^ chd dani dhi \ 
ghdnta chd'dani dht 11 202 II 


Translation. 


Iiat^tnuprftsat 

IRdhitya-darvana, fjZ'i. The definition difiEers slightly. * A repetition of sound and sense, 
when thoio is a difference in the mere purport is Mtdnuprdsa.’ The figure is so named from 
its being liked by the people of the country of L§.ta ] 

A repetition of a phrase, when there is a difference in the purport of the (sum of the) words 
(in each case), or oven when there is no difference, is called Latanuprasa; as for examp e : 

‘ She who has her beloved near her, (to her) heat does not exist 

heat itself) is (cool as) moonbeams, 
very moonbeams are (fiery) heat/ 


IIKSXJ JJLCOIU \JL\JKja . 

But she who hath not her beloved near her, to her the 
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[Here the difference in meaning is indicated in the tezt by commas. The above translation 
makes the example of a lepetifcion of the plira&e wifcli the purport of the words different in ea^h 
case The same verse, with the punctuation made the same in each ease, is an example of 
Ldidnitprdsa when there is no diffeience in the purport of each phrase. Judging fiom the 
definition given in the Sdlittya-dmjpam, this ornament is distinguished from the lamaha 
(v. 2o3), by the fact that in the Ldtdnvprdsaf the meaning of the separate words in each 
repetition is the same, though the purport is different. In the Ya'inaka, the repeated groups of 
consonants have altogether diffeient meanings ] 

Text. 

Y amakanupras^lankar a. 

Yamaka Mda Imu phin Sravana artlia judai so jdni j 

“SUala [chandana] [clianda nci]h%* adhdca ayni te* mdw n 203 N 

Translation. 


The Pun. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 640. That work, however, does not class the Yamaka as an instance of 
anujyrdsa. The translation gives ‘ rh^me ’ as its English crpii^alent.] 

When one hears the same word (or more accurately, the same collection of vow^els and con- 
sonants) repeated, with a different meaning in each case, it is called a Pun; as fur example : — - 

‘ Neither (refreshing) sandal ointment nox the moon is cool to me. Each appears to me 
hotter than firoJ 

[The complaint of a disconsolate heroine separated fiom her beloved, the group of letters 
repeated is marked in the text with square brackets.] 


Text. 


Bujai parnsha lahata saha 
Binu samdsa bmti madlmratd 
Ail hart 111 an ghaid 
Piya parade a^desa yalia 
Kohila-chdtaka'hhrihga-h'ala^ 
iSora sunar dhaiahyau liiyau 
Ghana harasai ddmini lat,ai 
JOampah My a huldsa U’ 


vyitti ftVii vidJd mdni i 
upanagarika j il 204 ij 
j(l me' bahuia samdsa \ 
lu/mi'kdm.Blh /dsa \\ 205 li 

pyd? i idri vesa \ 
dwata ndhi' sa ddsci \\ 206 || 

“7i' e k 7- hath in a-ch a haul l 
kdmaduitaka ati jma \\ 207 If 

dasa dun 7h'ra taranga I 
ali mrasdia arianga H 208 || 


V pittyanuprasalankara. 

Tiati akshaia dvrHii baJiu 
Mad Jim a varriajd me' sahai 


Translation, 


Multiple Alliteration. 

iSdhityaiarpana, 635. The Bibl Ind. translation roiulors tho name of this ornament by 
the words Harmonious Alliteration.' It will appear, howei^er, that such a title is not suited 
for the ornament as described, at much greater length, m tho BfuMuMushim. I have adopted 
the term Multiple Alliteration, because the fact that tho same letter is repeated more than once 
distinguishes it from CkhSJcdnuprdsa, or Single Alliteration (v. 199).] 

« 3 'n<^bles, is called Multiple 

Alliteration, and is ot three kinds, vw. . — ^ i/ 

repeated letters are melodious. In this case it is called 
Vpauagawba vprtti. [The ongm of this name is obscure.] 
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(5) Tho second kmd is that m which there are lengthy compound words, and is called 
pq,rusliSi vritti, or Harsli repetition. 

(c) The thud IS that in which there are no compound words, and no repetition of melo- 
dious letters. Tins is called K6maia vritti, or Delicate repetition. 

Examples arc . — 

(^) ‘ Very dark and heavy arc the clouds, and the dear lady is o£ tender age. Her beloved 

IS in n far country, and anxious is she, for no news of him cometh,^ 

[Here the vowel a is repeated melodiously several times in the syllables ld{H), lM{r% 
pjd{rf) and and also the letters are melodiously repeated in the words parades^, 

and sa'desa, llcucc tho couplet is an instance of u^anuganhd vntti,] 

(b) ‘ Tho many cuckoos, chdtahas, shrikes, harsh peacocks, and partridges, — when I hear 
the voices of all these, my heart is filled with agitation, and the army of the God of love 
violently (assails me.’) 

[Here there is a repetition of the letter Jc in several syllables, and tbe whole of the first 
line is one long ihctwlmi compound. It is therefore an example of ])armha vritti.'] 

(c) * The clouds pour forth rain, and amid thorn flickers the summer lightning. In all 
directions are wavelets of water (on the swollen rivers). High surges up love, full of joy, in 
the hearts of the liappy pair.’ 

[Here the letters s and t ai'o repeated each in several syllables. There is no repetition of 
melodious ic iters, nor is there any long compound. Hence it is an instance of Umahi vnUt ] 


Text, 

Grantha-praydjana. 


Alaii/id/ii bahihbllia M 
Kurd p} ah til a bhdshd htJshab 
UttbildliUihrifi bahida Jiai 
Anupidba shuta vulhihiihd 
Tdhi na)a he hefu yaha 
Jt) pcrndita hhdshd nipuna 
luikshantt iiya aru purusha M 
Alanhdm mmydya id 
Jikd^hd’hhmhana y^antha hau'^ 
Yicul/ia ariha edhilya rasa 


hahe eha sai dtka \ 
dehhi samshnta pdtha [\ 209 it 
aksliam he samjtga I 
JO hai hhdshd yoga it 210 tl 
hinhyau grantha navtna | 
havitd bihhav pravdna It 211 tt 
hdva bhdva rasa dhdma l 
hhdshd-hliushana ndma it 212 tl 
go dehhm mana ld% l 
tdhi sakala darmdi It 213 tl 


Hi UahtldlaMra-ndma pawhamah prahdiak II 5 \\ 

Iti ^rimanmaMraja-Jasavatasithha^-kyitam Bh^sh^-blillslianara samp-Cirijam, 


Translation. 

Epilogne. 

I have described one hundred and eight ornaments, both verbal and of sense, and have 
explained them in tho v('niacular, after consulting various Sanskrit works. 

There are innny verbal ornamonls, arising from the oonjnnotion of letters, but I have only 
dcscrilifd idio si.x kinds of alliteration, which aro those suited to (composition in) the vernaoniar. 

I have eonUKised this now work for the man who is & pandit, expert in the vernaoniar, and 
skilled ill writing poetry, 

I have described tho distingiushingoharacteristicsofHeroinesando£Heroes, the Indications 

of Emotion, llio Stales or Conditions, the Sentiments, and the [Permanent Conditions {liuaji 


1 So m all copies. 
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hkdva) whicli form tiie] abode (of the sentiments). To these I baye added (an account of) 
the Ornaments, and have named my work the Bhdshd-hMshana. 

He who carefully perused tins work, the BMsM-bMsliam, will find explained to him in 
all its various meanings the essence of rhetoric. 

Bnd of the fifth lectme of the Bhdslid-hhushana, eiititled Yerlal Oniainents, 

Finis. 


Index, 


akiama-atisayokti, al 
ajnata-yaiivana nayika 
a-tad-guna, al 
ati-uktij al 
atisaya-ukti, al ... 
atyanta-atisayokti, al. 
atyukti, al 
adbhuta lasa 
adhika, al ... 

adhika rdpaka, al. 
adhii5, nayika 
ananvaya, al 
anukClla n^yaka 


(The numbers r 

77 

... 11 

173 

193 

72&fi 

79 

193 

37 

129 

56 

23 

48 

6 


anukta-^spada-vasfcu-utpieksh^i, al ... 70 (tians.) 
anukta-guna(or nimitta)“Visosha*ukti, al. .. 117a 
anukta-vishaya-vastu-utpi^ksh^i, al ... 70 (trans.) 


efer to verses.) 

asiddha-aspada-pliala-utpi5ksh^, al ... 70 (trans ) 
asiddha-aspada-hetu-utpieksh^, al. ... 70 (tians.) 
asiddha-vishaya-phala-utprekshd, al. ... 70 (trans ) 
asiddha-vishaya-hetu-utpiekshS,, al ... 70 (trans ) 

asftya, vyabhichaii bhdva 41 

akriti'gopana, vyabhichM bh&va ... 42 

akshepa, al 107 

^kshepa-upama, al. 47a 

agamapatika nayika 20a 

^gatapatika nayika ... ... ... ... 21 

adhara-mala, al ... 131b 

&itl)i upam^ 44 (trans ) 

alambana vibii^va ... ... 40 

aUsya, vyabhichari bh^lva ... 41 

avritti-dipaka, al. 84 (note) 

^v6ga, vyabhich&ii bh&va ... 42 


anu-guna, al 

174 

nkta-aspada-vastu-utpieksb/l, al. 

. 70 (trans ) 

anujna, al. m. 

166 

ukta-’giina(or nimitta)-vis6sha-ukti, al 

...117a 

anupiasa, al 

199, 201, 204 

nkta-vishaya-vastu-utpreksh;!, al. . 

70 (trans.) 

anubhava... ... 

39 

ukti, al. — 



amxmana, al ... 163 (trans ), 163g 

ati-u 

... 

... 193 

anusayana ndyikl 

... 15 

atisaya-u. ... 

... ... 

... 72 

anddhd ... ... ... 

... 15b 

anya-u 


.02 (trans ) 

anya-ukti, al 

...184 (tians ) 

k5;ku-u ... 


i64 (tians ) 

anya-bhoga-duhkhita nifi/yik5» ... 

22 

gAdha-u. 

... ... 

... 187 

anya-sambh6ga-duhkhit& n^yikfii 

... 22 (trans ) 

chheka-u 

... *»* 

... 188 

anyokti, al 

...184 (trans ) 

nir-u. 

... 

... 194 

anyonya, al 

132 

parySiya-u. ... 

«•* .»* 

... 103 

apasm§.ra, vyabhichdrt bhdva ... 

... ... 42 

piaudha-u. ... 

•ft ... 

... 166 

apahnava-rdpaka-atisaya-ukti ... 

... 73 (trans.) 

16ka-u ... 

... 

... 187 

apahnuti, ah 

... ... 64 

vakra-u. 

... «** 

189 

aprastuta-prasams^, al. ... ... 

100 

vin&-u. 


... 94 

abhxlasha dasli ... 

33 

vavrita-u 


... 185 

abhis^iika n^yik^ ... ... 

17 

visesha-n. 



... 117 

abhMa rOpaka, al 

66 

vyaja-u. 


... 183 

amarsha, vyabhicli^ri bhS^va ... 

43 

samS.sa-u 

••• «•« 

... 96 

amita, al. ... ... ... ... 

163i 

saha-u ... 


... 93 

ayiikt^yukta, al 

M* 155a 

Bvabhdva-u. ... 



... 190 

artkdntai a-ny^sa, al ... 

* 164 

ugrata, vyabhichari blAva 

... 43 

arth^lankara ... ... ... 

...IV introd 

utkanthA, vyabhichari hhdva ... 

... 43 

alpa, al 

131 

utsdha, sth^yi bliAva 

... ... 

... 38 

avajnH, al..., 

166 

utkanthitd Myik^ 



... 18 

avahittha, vyabhioh&rt bhdva ... 

... 42 (trans ) 

uttara, al ... ... 


146a 

asrubhava ... ... 

25 

utprdkshA, al. 

«*<|l 

... 70 

asamgati, al 

119 

udatta, al 


... 192 

asambandha-atisayokti, al 

... 76 (trans ) 

uddipana vibhAva 


... 39 

asaxiibhaYa^ al 

118 

udvega dasfi 

• * • 

... 34 
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tiiiDiada dabii* ••• ••• 

al. 

tipanagarilca "vritti ... 

npapati nayaka ... 
upamA al. 

riksbepa-ixpama 

cldsliana-ilpanili ... 

mflla-apaxxia 

prati^rasbu.iipaaia, al, 
ras ana -n paiua • . * 

upainaiia... 

upamrma-'rtl>a.mSj.i.lupt6pama 

•upauioja ... •** ••• 

upainoya-txpaaijL ... ... 

upanii'y.i-hiiit.i'ili'Wi^ ^ •" 

iinmadii, vyiAhioliuii Ijlulra 

alllBa, al * 

ulU'kka, xil. ••• 
t)(lhA '** 

ekavali, al. 

MvacU4a\i^arii nipaka ... 
autsukya, vyiil>ln<-h&rt Wifiva 
aupftiayavacbnx 

kaiiisktlnl .. 

kaiixpa blulva 

karixafi nwa 

kauxua 

kalalxCmtnnta ixayika ... 

kakii-xikti, al 

kHraka dipaka, al 
kilrami-nmiri, al ... 

kavya artha-apatti, al. ... 

kavya-linga, al 

kfivyrirtbripaiti 

kilakifuliiU lalva 

kufcfcamita bJlva 

kulatifi xiilyikH 

kpishnUbluBtliakti ix%ikS< 
kSmalA vpitti, al .. 
kaitava-apaliButi, al. 

krania, al. ... *•* 

kramikil al- ••• 

kiiy^-atpr^kalili, al- 
knyAvidagclh^ n/lyikll ... 
krddlia, fttbdyi blxiva 
klianclifea nliyiki ... 
gamyA'atx>rakslx4 
garva, vyabhicbH-i! bhdva 

garvitl m§.yik^ * 

giraa-utijrdkslifi, al. 
gu^a-katliana da^ll .«• 

guptA ixiyikl u» 

gana-vaxT^aixa dasl 
g44ka-akti, al# ... 
gftdha-ufctami al. *•* 


.» 

36 ^ 

... 

177 j 

.. 

204 1 

... 

... ... 8 i 


... 44 £E , 87 . 

•• 

47a 

.. 

47b 

.. 

47c 

,, 

87 

.. 

«>• ••• 476 

»• 

41 

... 

... 44' (trans } 

... 

... 41 (tians ) 

... 

49 


... ... 44 


... 49 (note) 


... 44 (ti*ins ) 


41 


161 

... 

... ... GO 


... ir)b 


139 


... 55 (trans ) 


43 

... 

... 41 (tians) 


..a ... 21a 

on 


... «»• .jO 


37 

... 

... 33 (tians ) 


16 

•*« 

...154 (trans ) 

... 

150 


... 138 


152 

... 

153 

... 

... 162 


30 

««• 

30 


... It 


17a 

... 

,,, ... 205 


69 

««« 

142a 


142 (note) 

#«« 

70 (trans ) 


13 


38 


17 

... 

... 70 (trans,) 

... ... 41 


... 22 


... 70 (trans ) 

... 

34 

... ... 14 

34 


... ... 184 

.1 

179 


chitra, al 

cliitxmi ndyikd 

ckinta dasd 

cluntd, Yyabhiclidri bhlva 
clibeka-axnipi-asa, al. 
cklieka-apalnniti, al. 
clxlieka-ukti, al ... ... 

cliliekoKti, al 

jadata daaa 

yidat^, vyabliicliaii bliava 

yati, al 

jriti-xxtpiekslia, al 

3 ati-vaxaaiia, and ^dti-svabMvs 

nana 

jugxxpsa, sthayi bliava ... 
3uata-yanvan4 nayika ... 

3ydslifcli4 

tad'gniia, al 

tadxupa rdpaka, al. 

tapana Mva 

tixlya-yogita, al 

trfisa, vyabhicbaii bb4va 
daksbma n&yaka 

day4 

da&ti 

d4na vira . — 

divftbMaarika nSyiB ... 

dtpaka, al 

dipaka (karaka-), al. 
dipaka (mdia-), al. 
dipaka-dvritfci, al 

ddsbana-npama 

drisbtdnta, al *•• •** 

dainya, vyabbicbart bbava 

dravya-utpr^ksb4, al. ... 

dbaima . . 

dharma-npanidna-npam^ya-m] 
dharma-npamana-luptopamd 
dbarma-npameya-luptopama 

dhai ma-ltiptdpam4 

dharma vh*a .*• 

dhir4 ixdyM 
dbtiadbira n4yik4 
dbriti, vyabbicbdri bbdva 
dbrisbta niyaka 

navodha n4yika 

nidaitod, al 
nidia, vyabhicb4rx bbava 
niiida, Btbayt bbdva 

niraxiga rdpaka* al. 

nir-tikti, al • j ^ 

iiirYlda,vyabbicbanbb4Ya 


. 184 
. ... 179 

... 42 
... 78 
... 42 
... 180 

9 

33 

41 

199 

68 

188 

188 

36 

42 

...190(tiaiis ) 
... 30 (tians 
a-var- 

...I90(trans 
.. 38 (ti*aiis ) 

11 

21a 

170 

55 

... 32 (trails ) 

80 

... 42 (trans ) 

6 

3 7 fE. (trans ) 
... 33 and ff. 
37 ff. (trans ) 

17a 

83 

ISO 

140 

84 

47b 

88 

.. 41 

... 70 (trans ) 


ipt6pam4» 44 (trans ) 
... 44 (trans 1 
... 44 (trans ) 
... 44 (trans ) 
37 fE. (trans ) 

21 

5^3 

... 42 

7 

... 11<^ 

89 

43 

..38 
... 56 (trans ) 

194 

... 
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niiv^da, stlidyi bliava 


.. ... 38a 

niati, vyabbicbtiri bbava 


42 

nisabhisaiikli nayika 

• • • * • « 

...17a (tians.) 

mada, vy abbicbai i bbava 

... 

41 

iiisbedba-abbasa, see aksbepa. 


niada bava 

... 

32a 

nydiia rdpaka^ al 

... 

55 

madbya nayika 


32 

pati ii^aka 


... ... 3 

niana (tiividba) ... 


24 

padmini nayika ... 



9 

maraiia dasa 

... 

••• 36a 

paiampaiita lOpaka, al. 



... 55 (trans ) 

maiia 


... 33 (brans ) 

pat akiya nayika . . . 


10 

mala^npama 

... 

47c 

parikara, al. 


97 

nitlbi-diiiaka, al. ... 

...140, 

13 lb (tians ) 

paiikaia-ankura, al 


... ... 98 

mitbya-adbyavasiti, al. ... 


158 

parivritti, al 

... 

145 

milita, al ... 

... 

175 

pariixama, al. 



59 

mugdba bava 


... 32 (trans ) 

paii-sankbya, al 

... 

146 

inngdba nayika 

... 

11 

painsb^ Yi'itti, al 

... 

205 

muditd nayika 

... 

14 

paryasta-apalmutij al. 

... *.* 

66 

miidifi,, al. 


168 

pary%a, al 

... 

143 

mriti dasa 


... ... 86a 

pary4ya-tikti, al. ... 

... ... 

103 

mrityu, vyabbicbaii bbava 

... 

41 

pibita, al .. 

«»* *»• 

182 

mot bay ita bava ... 


32 

piinaiuktiradabbasa, al. 

98a 

moba, vyabbicbari bbava 


... 41 

pulaka bMva 



25 

yainaka-amipraba, al. ... 


203 

pdiuopama, al. ... 

... ... 

... . . 44 

yafcba-samkbya, al. 


142 

pdiva-raga 


... 33 (trans ) 

yukii, al 


186 

pdrva-rbpa, al 



171 

yuddba vira 

... 

37 fE (trans ) 

pragalbM ndyika 


... 12 (trans ) 

rati, stb^tyi bbOiva 


38 

piafcivastu-upama, al. 

••• ... 

... 87 

ratndvali, al. 

... 

169 

piatisliedbai al ... 


195 

rasand-npam^ 


47e 

pratipa, al. 

••• #«# 

... 50 and 

rasa ••• ... 


37 

pratlyam^nlt titprdksli^, al. ... 

... 70 (trans ) 

rOpaka, al. 

... 

... 55 and 

pratyanika, al. 


... .. 151a 

adbika 

... 

55 

pralaya bli^va ... 

• • «« 

... ... 25 

abb§da 


55 

pial^pa das4 

... ... 

35 

dkadesavivaitin 

« »* 

... 56 (trans ) 

piavatsyatpatika n^yik^ 

... ... 20 

tadrOpa 

... 

55 

piavasa ... »•* 


... 33 (trans ) 

niranga 


... 55 (trans ) 

piastuta-aiiknra, al. 

•«# •«« 

102, 159 (trans ) 

nydna 

... 

... ... 55 

praharsbana, al ... 


160 

panunparita ... 

... 

... 55 (ti'ans ) 

preman, al 


190d 

£c.sbagaibbita 

... 

... 55 (trans ) 

pi^ma-gamt^ nayika 


22 

sama 

... 

55 

pr5sbitapatik4 nayik^ 


16 

samastavastuvisbaya 

... 

55 (tians ) 

prandba-nkti, al. 


... 156 

savisbaya 


... 55 (tzans ) 

praudbl n%ik^ ... 


12 

sanga 


... 55 (trans ) 

pbala-ntpx^ksba, al. 


70 

savayava 

... 

... 55 (ti'ans ) 

bibbafcsa rasa 

*«■ 

... 37 

rbpaka-atisayokti, al. 


72 

bodba, vyabbicbaii bbava 

••• ... 43 

rupa-gaivit^ nayik^ 


22 

bodba 01 bodbaka bava 

... 32b 

randra lasa 

... 

37 

bbaya, vyabbiobart bb^va 

... ... 42 

romfincba bb^va 


... 25 (trans ) 

bbaya, stb^yi bbava 


... 88 (trans ) 

laksbitll n^yik^ 


13 

bbaydnaka rasa ... 


37 

lalita, al. ... ... 

... 

159 

bbdva 


... 26 (trans,) 

lalita bfwa 


28 

bbavika, al 

*«• 

... 191 

l&fca-anupito, al. 


201 

bliifci, stliayi bbl.va 


... ... 38 

b‘ava 

... 

27 

bbddaka ati&ayokti 


... ... 74 

lupt^-utpr^ksbl, al. ... 

».* 

... 70 (trans ) 

bbMak^nti, al 
bbrama, al 

•»» 

*** ffat 

... 74 (trans ) 
62 

luptopam§., al, 

lesa, al. 

44 and (trans }, 46 
167 

bbrama-apabniiti, al. 

••• ««* 

... 67 (trans ) 

16ka-nkti, al. 

if** 

187 

bhiinfci, al. 


62 (trans.), 194a 

lokokti, al. ... ... 


187 

bbi4iiti-apabnnti, al 


... 67 

vakra-nkti, al. ... ... 


M. 189 

bbranfcim^n, al. ... 

••• 

... 62 (trans ) 

vakrdkti, al. 


... ... 189 
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l-luptOp: 


itopam^, 


Tacliana-vidagdha iiayika 

varn^mya... 

vaoliaka ... ••• 

'vastu-utprokslia, al. 
vachaka-upamana-upanieya- 
vaoiiaka“Hj)amtina-lupt6i)ama 
vacliaka-iipameya-luptopaui^. 
vachaka-dhai ma-upamana-lup 
vdcb nka- dliai ma-iipameya-luptopa] 
vacbaka-dhai ma-liiptdpama 
vUcliaka-luptupamS, 

Viioby^ iitpiolcbba, al. ... 
vj/bakasajjd nayika 
vikalpa, al. 

Vikas vara, al ... ... 

vikrita hava 

viksiiipti bilva ... ... 

viksliopa hilva 

vicliitia, al 

violioliliitti Lam 

vitarka, vyabLicliari bhava 

vidki, al. .. 

viEa-akii, al. ... ... 

viaiuiaya, al, ••• 

vhiokti, al. ... 

vipaiiti, al. 

vipralabdhS, nayika 
vipralambLa 

vibodlia, vyablucLari bLilva 
viblmva 

Yibiiavanfl, al ... *»* 

Vibbrama bava 

viraba ... ... 

viraba-daHil 
virodba, al. 
viiodba-dbbdsa, al. 

vildsa bllva 

vivi-ita-tikti, al 

vivniukti, al. ... ... 

viwoka Mva ... ... 

visrabdba-Davddbd ndyikH 

vih&ba, al. 

vi8^sba-ukti, al 

Tikta and anukta gana vi 
vlidsbaka, al. 
visliama, al, ... 

visbMa, al * 

visbdda, vyabbioli^n bbdva 
vismaya, stbiyi bbllva ... 
vi-sama, al. ... 

vibita Mva 

vibrita My a ... ... 

vira 
vtps& 

^Irarasa ... ... 

vritti-aauprdsa, al. 
y^patba bMm ... 


... 13 
44 (tiaas ) 
... 44 
... 'FO 
)ain§, 44 (trans ) 
44 (tians ) 
... 44 (tians ) 
44 (trans ) 
^ma ... 44 (tians ) 
... 44 (tians ) 
... 44 (trans.) 
... 70 (tians ) 

19 

147 

155 

27, 32a 
•«« ... 32a 

... 32 (tians ) 

128 

29, 32a (trans ) 
... 43 

196 

94 

145a 

94 

163a 

19 

... 33 (tians.) 
... 48 (trans ) 
39 ff. (tians.) 

Ill 

29 

33 (trans.) 

33 fe 

... ...116a 

110 

28 

185 

*185 

31 

11a 

133 

117 

... ...117a 

... 178 

... 122 

163 

41 

38 

122 

32a 

... 27 (tians ) 
37 ft* (trans ) 
...193a 
... 37 

204 

... 25 (trans.) 


vaivarnya bbava 

vaisika nay aka ... ... ... 

vyau 3 ika(vya 03 aka)-ntpieksba, al 

vyatii6ka, al ... 

vyabbicbaii bb^va 

vyagbata, al 

vya 3 a-nkti, al 

vya^a-mnda, al 

vyaja-stutx, al 

vya^okti, al. 

vyadhi dasa 

vyadbi, vyabbxcL^ri bbava 
vrida, vyabbicliavi bbava 
sanka, vyabbicbdii bbava 

saukhini nayika 

satba n6,yalca 

sabdllankaia * 

sama, stbayi bbava ... ... 

h§i>nta, lasa ... ... ... 

suklabbis^iikd nayik^ ... 

^addlia-apalinuti, al 

srmgaiaiasa 

soka, stbayi bli4va ... ' ... 

srama, vyabbiobdri bMva 

srauti upam4 

slesba, al 

sleshagaibbita rupaka ... 
sam^aya, al. ... ... 

samcbaii bbava ... ... ... 

samd6ba, al ... ... 

sandby4blus6<nk4 n^yikli ... 

sama, al. ... 

sama rOpaka, al * 

samastavastuvisbaya rOpaka *.* 

samadbi, al ... 

sam6<sa-ukti, al ... ... 

samnchcbaya, al ... ... •«» 

sambandba-atiSayokti, al. ... 

sambbSivaM, al 

sambboga... ... 

savisbaya idpaka ... *•» 

saba-nkti, al. ... 

sabokti, al. *.* 

sanga rOpaka, al.... ••• 

s6/ttvika bb^bva ... 
sdpabnava-atisayokti, al. 

sto6;nya, al. ... * 

sam4nya dbaima ••• 

stoany6, nayikS. ... 

sara, al 

savayava lOpaka, al 

siddba-aspada-pbala-Titpreksba, al. 
siddba^spada-betu-ntpreksba, al. 
siddba-visliaya-pbaU-ntpi eksM, al 

siddLa-viahaya-L6tu-titpieksb6,, al. 

sbkshma, al 

stambba bb^va ... 


... B 

70 

... 92 
... 40 
.. 136 
... 1B3 

... 1C6 
... 105 
... 183 
... 35 
... 43 
... 42 
... 41 
... 9 

7 

IV introd. 
38a (tians.) 
... 37 
... iVa 
... 64 
... 37 
... 38 
... 41 
44 (trans ) 
... 99 
55 (trans ) 
62 (tians ) 
40 (tians ) 
... 62 
17a (trans ) 
... 125 
... 65 
55 (tians ) 
... 151 
... 96 
... 148 
... 75 
... 157 
33 (trans ) 

55 (trans ) 

... 93 
... 93 

56 (tians ) 

... 25 
... 73 
... 176 
44 (trans ) 
... 10 
... 141 
65 (trans ) 
70 (trans) 
70 (trans ) 
70 (trans.) 
70 (tians > 
... 181 
... 25 
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sthayi bliava 

38 

svadhinapatika nayikA 

••• 

••• 20 

smarana, al ... 

62 

svedabha/a 

... 

25 

smarana dasa 

*«« ... ... 34i 

liarsha, vyabhichai i bhava 


... 412 

smriti, al ... 

62 (trans ) 

hastini nayika 


... a,. 0 

smriti, dasa 

34 (tians } 

hava 

... 

26 

smriti, vyahhichari bliava 

... «*. 43 

litisa, sthayi hliava 


... ... 38 

svakiya nayika 

1 a ... lO 

Msyaiasa 

... 

37 

svapna, vyabhichari blidva 

48 

hetu, al 


... 197 

svabhava-ukti, al. 

190 

lietn-apalinuti, al. 

... 

• * . ... 05 

svabhavokti, al 

190 

hetu-utpreksha, al. 

*•» 

••• ... 70 

svayamdiitika ndyika ... 

... ... ... ISiii 

hold ••• 

... 

... 26 (trans.) 

svardpa-utprdkshd, al. ... 

70 (tians ) i 

hela-liava ... ... 

... 

••• . 1 . 32a 

evara-bhaiiga bh^va 

25 





BULLETIN OP THE RELIGIONS^ OP INDIA. 

BT M A. BAKTH OF THE INSTITXFT DE FJIANOE. 

{Ti anslated fi om the French hij Dr, James Monso7i.') 

I sliall follow in tins bulletin the same order as in the preceding ones * — I shall examine, 
in succession, the works relating to the Veda and Brahmanism, which forms, in a manner, 
the continuation of the Veda, in the next place those which bear on Buddhism; and its 
twin, Jaimsm ; and finally those which treat of that conglomeration of sects, observ ances and 
creeds which modern India continues to present tons, a conglomeration wliidi has not yet been, 
and, in fact, cannot be, defined, and for which I reserve the name of Hinduism. This arrange- 
ment cannot be considered organic or chronological, except to a certain extent. The second of 
these divisions, Buddhism and Jaimsm may, it is true, be easily detached form the rest, — 
provided, however, that we replace them in our thoughts in the surroundings from which they 
arose, and which continued, side by side with them, to develop. This is not the case with the 
other two. Ancient Biahmanism cannot be separated from the Veda on one side, and from 
modern Brahmanism on the other, and the latter, again, is so intimately connected with all the 
branches of Hinduism that too sharp a division runs the risk of breaking vital connections. 
The discrepancies, no doubt, are numerous and sometimes of such importance as to appear, at 
the first sight, decisive ; nevertheless, it is equally difficult to make a sharp division either from 
a logical point of , view, or according to chronology. TTie latter, in fact, for the ancient periods 
IS often little more than fanciful, and represents the reflection of our own way of looking 
at the logic of facts. • 

This is a difficulty which we meet, in fact, almost everywdicre, hut perhaps nowhere in 
such a high degree as m India. Here, as far as we go hack, we find several traditions, equally 
rich, full in details, and systematic, but dates of absolute certainty occur only very late, 
when the periods of genuine growth have been over for a long time. Ho nation has ever been 
of so systematic a turn of mind and no nation has shewn more indifference to contradictions. 
Nothing ever incorporated m their traditions has completely vanished, and even what has the 
most modern appearance we may look to find again some day or other in their most ancient 
monuments. In very few cases only are we likewise able to ascertain which of their ideas aie 
ancient or modern, and every attempt at an accurate division in some way lays itself open to 
objections. This is the reason, why we place, at the end of our first section, the ancient Epic 
poem and the different sdstras, which are connected, or make pretensions to be connected, more 
or less legitimately, with the Veda. It is clear, however, from several important points of 
view, for instance from that of the theology of these works and frequently even from that of 
simple chronological order that these texts cannot he .quite separated from, e. y., the Furdms, 

1 From the B&vm de VUstoire des Behgi&ns^ publie^ sous la directiou de M. Jean [Aunales du Mus^e 

Otumei], 
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wkicU we p ao xu il.e Ilx.rd or last sectxorx. Irx ths case onr ezcxxse mxxst be the Engbsh 
sayxxxg the hx.e must be drawn soxneBlxere” and also the fact, that tins order, wxth the 

Calmer* b® 

I do not protend to be any more complete in this Report than I was in the preceding ones 
Indian studies extend now over so va^t a dominion, India itself has for some Lrs taken so 
active a pari in tliem, that it is impossible to procure, still less to take notice of, everythme that 
IS of any importance. With a few exceptions, ^here I merely mention the books, I shall only 
speak of siicli works as I have been able to personally examine. Even for these I shall try 
to he brief, wkenever I am obliged to recur to matters already treated in this Beview to avoid 
making too many repetitions, * 


I. Veda and Brahmanism. Professor Max Mullef has quickly carried to a successful 
completion tho 2ncl Edition of the text of the Hymns of the Rig Veda with the commentary 
of SAyaiia,® for which he^ found in India not only a generous Maecenas, the Maharaja of 
Vijanagram, bat also additional manuscript materials. 


After tins renewed inquiry and revision, both carried on, as before, with admirable fullness 
and care, the traditional text of the hymns may be considered as established definitively, and 
the restoraiaoii of the text of the commentary of Sayaiia has not much to expect from future 
discoveries. This edition, liowever, does not yet render it unnecessary to recur to the old one. 
The Indices arc not included. But this is an omission of secondary impoitance, which, no 
doubt, will soon Ixj supplied, and we may now consider as completed this great and noble 
work, with which the name of Prof. Max Miiller will remain connected as long as Oriental 
studies arc held m esteem, and when certain unpleasant differences, to which it has given rise, 
will long be forgotten. Not many scholars will be found in a single century who have been 
so lucky. 

Almostutthesaraotimo a native edition of the Big Veda and its commentary was publish- 
ed at Bombay,^ This edition is not, like other publications of the same kind recently made in 
India, a mere reprint. Ji is fouudod on an independent collation of ei^cellent MSS. It hag thus 
a value of its own, which Prof. Max Mullor has readily acknowledged, and it does the greatest 
honour to the I'lieosophical Society of Bombay, which has borne the expense and which, in this 
iuatanco, has been working to bettor account than its sisters of Madras and Calcutta, Dr. B, 
Botorson, in editing parts of tho text and commentary of the IJigveda, had particularly in view 
educational wants A Nevertheless, he has not considered himself relieved of the responsibility 
of a serious editor. His texts are his own, as he has taken the trouble to establish them anew on 
the foundation of MHS. Tlieir contents are as follows — (1) a selection of hymns accompanied 
by the conimeuiary of Siiyana and critical notes ; (2) the preface of Sayana and critical notes , 
(H) HynniH from the 8eve)ith Mandala with extracts from the Padatext with the commentary of 
Sayana and critical notes. Tlie latest of these different parts is the translation of the Preface of 
Sfiyana. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the style of the commentators, by 
means of an elaborate and extensive specimen. The translation itself is a mixture of literal 
version and more free pamphrase ; it makes ns catch the progress of the living thought and the 
manner of composition peculiar to this sort of writings. Considering the aim of the hook, I only 
regret that Dr. Peterson has not added the exact ref erenoes to the quotations of Sayana, and that 
he has refrained from all comparison with parallel passages from the Preface to the eom- 


® Four vola., fiuQ.Tto, 1800-021, * ^ 

8 ^iqv8(lii Saihhifa, withia Commentary by S^anachai^jra, editel by Efijar^m Shostri Boda^ and Sbivariim 

Sb&tri Core, 8 voIm. aefcavo, Bombay 1889*90. t,, 

^ P PatoMon j/wmm edited with SSyana^s Commentary, Notes and a Translation, Bombay. 

1888 -Uarulhook to tU stmhj of the Pg l^odc, Parti tet.oduotory, Bombay 1890-Part 11 

MaMa with tho (iommontary of Shyana, Bombay . 1892 These three rolumim form Nos XX2VI , XLI. and 

XLIll. of the Bombay Sanaknt Senes. 
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mentary o£ the Taittiriya Samliitd Likewise, the notes, \\liieli bear only on the criticism of the 
text, would have been far more useful if they also included historical explanations. 

The traditional text of these ancient documents being once established, theio still remains the 
more arduous task of interpreting them. We have to mention in this respect a longer series 
of efforts of diJIerent tendency and value, the best of Tvhich, we must confess, leave us still far 
from our goal. I have already explained myself in one of the preceding numbers of this 
'Review on the translation of the hymns by Prof Max Muller resumed in the Sac 7 'e(l Books of 
the Bast^ and I have done so fully enough to think myselt dispensed fiom recuriing to it 
here The translation published at Benares, by Mr. comprehends like that of 

Pi of. Max Muller the whole of the work. With this exception it has a quite different character. 
The ob 3 ect of the latter is to give the Euglish and Anglo-Indian public a true representation 
of this ancient poetry, interpreted accoidiiig to the method and general results of European 
criticism. It presents itself without any scientific apparatus, which, however, does not imply 
that it is not scientific. The author, who was the Piincipai of the Benares College for a long 
tune, has a profound knov ledge of the Indian languages and customs, and of the Indian mind, and 
for many jiassages one would be wrong not to leckon with the tra,nsLit Ion, though it lays cJnini 
to so little outward pretension. But it is wiitteii in verse, somei lines in very fine veise. 
Whatever may be the capability of Mr. Giillith to render the Ilindu nieties into English, 
a capability which is no less splendid here than in his translations of the Rd'tiunjana and 
Kuyndi asamhhava, it is evident that the literal exactness, often the only one that can be 
attained, had to be sacrificed more than once. 

After these versions, more or less complete or intended to bo so one day, and before 
passing to the works whicdi belong to general interjiretatiou, there rcuuiins for mo only to men- 
tion some partial translations. 


M. V. HenryS has begun to publish the commented translation of forty hymns of the Big 
Yeda, which the late M. Bergaigne had prepared for lus Clirpsfowathie rvdujue^' completed 
and edited, but after his death, through the pious care of his pupil and fuond. One finds therein 
Bergaigne himself with his incomparable masterly knoi^ ledge of UicBig Veda, lus most scholarl j 
conscience always on guard to control and correct himself, and it apjiears nioi*e than ever 
regrettable that this keen intellect, at once so audacious and so cautious, has been taken away from 
us so prematurely in his full strength, before he could give us lus last results. Professui Bollengen7 
has given a translation of, and full commentary on, one hymn, T, 88, oi rather a new text of tins 
hymn, based upon conjectures. Professor Bariholomae^ and Piofessor Aulrecht have dis- 
cussed single passages. Professor von Bradko® has declared himself opposed to an attempt 
(^little justified} of introducing into the vocabulary of the Big Veda a sot of new signilii‘ations. 
He did not succeed so well, I think, wlion taking u]) again aftei Prof, Geldnor the hymn X. 
102. He exaggei’atos the comic element and makes a simple parody of it.^^ Why should it have 
been impossible to worship Indra seriously in a legend full of improper expressions and contain- 
ing certain details, which we may bo sure excited hearty laughter in the audience ^ Professor 
von Both, has tried, to reconstruct the arani, an apparatus used in the ritual for the pi’oduc- 
tion of fii^ed^ and to shew what difference there is between the modern instrument and the more 
simple often mentioned in the hymns He has also applied himself to solve with that lucid 


® EalphT H (ariffitli, The Hymns of Uie Rigveda, translatocl with porjular Oorameiatary, 4 toIs. m 8ro. 
Benaies 1889.<)2. 

6 In the MMotres de la Socidte cU lingmstique de Pans, Vol. YIII p. 1, etc , 1892. The pnhhaliea portion 
oompiises the fourteen first hymns of the Ohi estomathie. 

1 ^^^tragezur KnUk des Fed^'ZeiUchr der Deutsh. Morgmland. Ge$elkchaft,X'LY (1891), p 204. 

Chr Bartholomao, ^bldem, XLIII (1839) p 6G4, and XL VI (1891) p. 291 —Th. Aufrecht, Zur 

JSt hlarung des Etg f e la, ibidem, XLV (1891) p. 305. 

» r. von Bradke, Ueber Vojvedisches tm Veda, ibidem, XLV. fl89I) p. 884. 

10 Ein ludiqps Waqenrennen in Altindien, ibidem, XLIII. (1889) p. 445, 
n B. Both, IndthcJie\s Feneizevg, ibidem, XLIII, (1889) p. 590. 
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simplicity which IS tbe mark of every thing he writes two of the riddles of the hymn 1 . 164, 

which consists of iiothiiig but riddlesA^ But I feai- he has stopped half-way. In Loth of these 
verses one body and one soul is spoken of, i e„ objects between which the same relation exists 
as between body and son], and which came to be designated metaphonoally as such When 
taken literally of tlie soul and tlie body, tlie solution would in fact be very easy. 

In India, the interpretation of the Veda goes back to Yedic times , the Buihmana, are in 
groat part explanatory of it, and tlie sepaiation of tlie vYords of tbe sacred text m the path- 
patha IS a fust attempt at grammatical analysis, incorporated directly iiitonhe SmnhitcU. Tbe 
other brauclies of exegesis, proimnciation, prosody, grammar, nietie, lexicography, the calendar, 
the assignmout of the hymns to their authors and diffeieiit dmnities, aie'treated in a special 
senes of works, of uncertain and various dates, fiequently of veiy doubtful authenticity, the 
majoiity of which are called VedCtngas, “tieatises auxiliary to the study of the Veda’’ 
Among them, a collection of the treatises known under the name of klshd, is being published in the 
Benares Sa iiskrifc fSenosd^ In the same collection the same editor has published a new edition of 
the Pi dfkihht/ao[ ilie White Yajur with the commentary of Uvata and various appendices, among 
others tlie Pmi^mhaba with the commentary of Anautadeva, the Charmavijuha of "Saunaka, 
with the commentary of Mahulasa, a Jatdpatala with the commentary of the editord'^ This 
List work, whndi deals with the eight dilferent ways of reciting the Veda by repeating and 
inverting the words, and which, under its different forms, is said to he apart of the VikniivalU 
of the old grammarian VyAdi, differs here from the two texts formerly published by Dr. 
Thibaut,^"^ an<l still more from another text published more recently by Satyavrata Sama- 
sramiii, in the Ut>h(td^ 


Less dry than those fragments of the work of Vyadi, which refer to the strongest complica- 
tions of the i.radiiion of the Vedio texts, is the Bnhaddevata of Saiinaka, published in tbe 
Blhhothexa Indica?-^ It is a kind of Amilcraman% or index, which gives for every hymn or por- 
tion of a hymn of the Rig Veda, the divinity to whom they are addressed, the whole mter- 
spm’sod witli short legendary stories in a remaikably unpolished and concise style, which 
make this cmlleciion less monotonous than those which have come down to us under the name 
of the Bame anihor. Those latter, those at least which have been recovered up to date,^® appear 
to be ini.onthid to be included in this edition, for the third part (the fourth has appeared, but I 
have not yet seeu it) contains at the end of the Brihaddevatd the A'islmmlrmnani, or index of 
aiithorn, and the beginning of the Ghandomilramam, or index of metres. At an early date the 
8 ai mumhnimant of Kdtyayana seems to have taken the place of the greater number of these 
trcatiHcs, and to sum them up. They are very rare, one of them seems to have been lost 


la y,Hieh ubev Zeitschi'ift det T. Movg, XLVI, 1892, p 7^9* Compare a similar 

ridilh* drawn Irom a Jaiua dndew, p 612 

18 Another Bhuit notice of Prof. Both in reply to certain remarks of Bothlmgk (ibidem, XLIII, p 604} caused by 
aeompanson made by Prof Pisehel, also, though indirectly, refers te theRigYeda Der Boch imil das Messer, 
ibidenu XLIV. p, 1571, Bohtlmirk’B answer is found, 'ibidem, XLV p 493, and Piof Pisohers, ihdem, p 497 

n» B'htrh<haniirak‘(, a colluction of BihsMs by Tajilavalkya and others, edited and annotated by Pandit Yugala^i- 
khara Yy itHsi.. Bcuams, fase, 1889-91 The Mi adhjanJesM has been published in the UsU, I. fasc lY. Calcutta, 

1890 Mr. Km Sie<^ has edited the BMradva:)ai,%Jcshd, cum versione latmd excerptis ex commentano adnofa- 

iionihuH Cl liicu et Beii olmi, 1S92. .oon m-. 

H K>n^hfmas FcMMhya of the m%U tnjuf Vela, with the eommenUry of Uvata, Benares, 1888. The 
PniMlkhya and the Qhaui'o,av]fiXha had already been published by Prof. Weber in Yols. lY, and III. of the 


Jadische St,wiiBn» 

Cite., Leipzig’, 1870. in, a ^ 

w JJM. L No, 2, Calcutta, 1S90 The text is aocompanied by the commentary of Garg-ldhara Compare in 
the same periodica!, No. 1, a text on the same subject by a certain Madhushdana (a modern author, who gives him- 
self out as a d.soipio and son of Knshm DvaipSyans), the A$%tamk,UvivnU wheie the s« last verses correspond 

to the end of the second text published by Dr. Thibaut. , ^ 4 . a TVftfra 

Bfihaddevam, an index to the gods of the Rig Yeda, by Saunaka Aohaiya. Edited by B^jendrik Mitra. 

Caloutto, 1889^^^^^^ published by Prof A. A. Hacdonell at the end of the 

Bacpdimkramayt of K&tydy^^®'> Oxford, 1886, 
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entirely. The edition of Eajondr^la Mitra will be welcomed as the last, bat not the least, of 
the many services which the illustiious Hindu has rendered to the study of the antiquities 
of his native land. 

The treatises, which we have hitherto been speaking of, are properly manuals. Their aku is 
not to explain the texts, but to catalogue and fix certain facts presented by the texts. Eurtlier, 
this aim is still more specialized. Each treats of a single Yeda, more strictly of a single SdUid 
or recension of a single Yeda, and they deal with them from the point of view of a single order 
of facts, of one discipline. Quite different is the Nirukta of YA,ska, Under the guise of a simple 
commentary on an elementary dictionary, and though its immediate object is the etymological 
explanation of the words, it is really a treatise on general exegesis, whore all the resources of 
interpretation are employed, and these explanations, though the lligveda occupies the chief 
place, cover the whole of the Yeda. Of all the works of this kind which India has left us, it is 
the oldest and, at the same time, the most comprehensive. The admirable edition, too, wliioh 
Prof, von Roth gave us nearly half a century ago, marks one of the great epochs in the history 
of Yedic studies. The new edition, enriched with the commentaries and all sorts of matter 
deinved from native tradition, which, Pandit Satyavrata Sama&ramln undertook in 1881 in the 
Bibhotheca Indioa is now, I suppose, completed The fifth and sixth parts of the last volume 
contain the index and further a longer piece, 'Niruhkiloohana or refle'^ions on the Ni) iilcka” which 
is continued in the seventh, and is completed, I suppose, in the eighth, and in which the editor 
examines in detail all the questions which are connected more or less closely with the Nindia, 
Satyavrata Samasraram is a bhattCm'hdrya or doctor, and a 5a wared / m or follower of the Samaveda 
by descent and profession. His training is founded, at least in the first instance, on the native 
tradition, and among living scholars, he is certainly one of the best specimens that the native 
system of education has produced. But at the same time he has a very open mind, in no way 
inaccessible to influences from without. It is hard to say how far he has a direct knowledge 
of the works of European scholars. He mentions only Wilford, Wilson, Goldstucker, and 
Bohtlingk; for the edition of the Nirukta he has used that of Roth. But wo easily see that, 
directly or indirectly, he has made himself quite familiar with the chief results of tlieir 
works. His position with regard to them is remarkably free and untrammelled. He 
criticizes them, adopts their opinions, or more frequently rejects them wuih complete 
independence. There is m him no trace of blind hostility, or of a gloomy and 
stern orthodoxy, even in face of those solutions which shook his most cherished 
convictions. He has gamed a sufficiently clear notion of history and its requirements, 
and his evident intention is to use a strictly historical method and in this succeeds, 
but m his own way, though not without some misunderstandings (such as might happen 
even to European scholars), but with singular skill. His mamior of explanation, moreover, 
though it is native, and on occasion uses the peculiar forms of Hindu logic, comes very near 
our own methods. These “ Considerations if translated into some generally understood 
European language would make a very respectable appearance, and wore very likely written in 
part at least for Western readers. It would be a groat pity if they wore to remain unread 
here. They contain, m fact, a complete view of all the sacred litoratiiro of India, in broad 
outlines (though abounding in details) from the point of view of Hindu, or rather Yedic, 
orthodoxy, by a native scholar, who is at onco conservative and daring ; and this summary, 
however strange its conclusions may sometimes appear, is so noteworthy, both for what it 
gives up and what it retains, that at the risk of wandering far from tlie Rigveda, and returning 
to it only after a long digression, I think it my duty to give at least a shoi t summary of it here. 
To save time, I shall confine myself to stating the views of the author without attempting to 
discuss them I shall pass quickly over theories, which when stripped of their details 
are of importance only to Hindus , and even then the digression will be long enough. 

with Commontanes, Vol XV. faso. I -VIII , Calcutta, I88Q-1890. The eighth part, the last 
I suppose of the work, has heeu published, but has not reached me 
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The author has divided his essay into twelve questions, which taken together with their 
answei*s make as many chapters. 1, ^Vhat is the Isfii uktd ^ — — By Ntuthtct, properly explana- 
tion of the meaning of words/’ we must understand here the second part of a book, whose first 
part IS a dictionary, called Nighantu, The N%r%Ua is the commentary to the Ntglianiu 2 To 
which of these two parts does the appellation Veddhga belong ? — To the NiruUa and to the 
NiiuMa alone. The Nighaiiluis of a still higher authority, and is inferior only to the 2Ian* 
tras and equal to the Bidhnanas, from which it di:ffers only in the way it has been handed 
down to us. 3. Who is the author of the book ? — The 'Highaniu is contained in its entuety in 
the BrdJmanaSi so to say in a state of di:Eusion. Like them, it cannot be assigned to a defiuite 
author, and if we must name some author, we must go up as far as the pajdpah Kasyapa. 
As to the Nirukta^ is it the work of Yaska ? 4. Who was this Yaska f — We have no direct 
evidence as to his personality , he tells us nothing of his name or family Tiudition alone 
informs us that he was of the gotra of Yaska, a Paraskara, that is to say, a native of Paraskara 
or a descendant of a Paraskara, probably also a descendant of another Yaska named in the 
'Sataputlia Brafimma and a follower of the Ya]urveda. 5 Was Yaska a mTit, or inspmed 
author ^ — He was not a rishi in the first degree, like those who saw” (revealed) the Mantras, 
Further ho was nob a mht in the second degree, like those who published the Brdkmanas, He 
was not even a risM in the third degree, like the authors of the Yeddngas» to whom that title is 
also given, because his book, though rightly regarded as a Veddiiga, is not one of the primitive 
Veddngas, such as the Grammar of Paami,2t> for they are enumerated in it as being six mall, the 
JSfirulcta itself mcluded. It is therefore only by an extension of the term that we can give to 
Yaska the title n s' /it ; properly speaking he was a wwu, and dchdryUi a sage or teacher. 6. What 
portion of the NiuiUa goes back to Yaska — The first twelve books ; the two last books are 
PariHshta^f^ or later additions. At the time of S^yana the fourteenth book had not been finally 
incorporated with the work; at the time of DevarA 3 a, the oldest commentator known, the 
uncertainty extended to the thirteenth book, at Patahjali’s time these two books were not 
yet in existence. 7. What is the date of Yaska ^ — Unfortunately there are no historical 
works in India, and it is hardly likely that there ever were any. There are many stones in 
ihe Veda, but they are only allusions, examples, compansons brought in without any 
connexion, sometimes simply allegories. No intelligent man will look on the as 

historical, still less the Furdms and Vpapurdms, It will not do to use, for the ancient period, 
the commentators, like Sliadgurusishya, for example, who has no notion of the gross historical 
anachronism ho commits by confounding the nsU Baunaka of the Rigveda with the Saunaka, 
who had to do with the transmission of the Mahdhhdrata and the JSanvmnsa. 


One work, and one only, the Edjataiahgm^ can afford any satisfaction to those who are 
desirous of learning the truth about ancient India, but unfortunately it deals only with the 
kings of Kasmir. As to the other works whose supposed authority has been appealed to so 
rashly, such as the KathdsanUdgam, and its prototype, BrilafkatM oi Gunadhya, in which 
Katyayana, though later than Piimni by a thousand years, is yet reckoned as his contem- 
porary, thc^y are a mere tissue of imposture. Books like these deserve no better fate than 
to be thrown into the fire, now that they have unfortunately escaped the destiny that was 
properly theirs, — suppression at the moment of their origin. Under these con i ions, a 
researches o£ this kind must be very difficult and uneertam. We must take indirect and 
unooimoctod pieces of evidence, bring them face to face with one another, join them together, 
*id proceed, as it were, by feeling our way, at the risk of stumbling at every step. With this 
method, and with all these reserves before onr mind, the following accoun se m 

M TU Grammar o/Ptov«i, newly edited and tr^lated 

present being translated in India . The AsUmy&y, of PW. ^ Ld adds the KiSM vntU. 

(Book I.). Allahabad, Indian Press. 1891 to hare been 

Another English translation by Mr. GoonetiUoke (I hwe o y _ ^ ^ £t{e,«iK» 

continued. On Pto>m and his system, see Bruno IneWob, Ptom Mm Be^hag ZurSemm^ss 

%knd €hrammctl%h, Leipzig, 189L 
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likely Taska is clearly anterior to the Mahtbluh ata, where ho is mentioned He is also 
anterior to Patahjali, the author of the MaMhhdshya, who used his N'lruhta, and who is himself 
oldiQV Malmhhdnita. This P.itahjah, the author of the MalUlhhdsliya, quite distinct 

from his namesake, the very much older author of the Yoga^iltms, must be placed between the 
invasion of Alexander and the foundation of Pafaliputra, and as, according to him, tins city was 
still in his time situated on the Bona, while m the time of Chandragupta, accoiding to con- 
temporary evidence, the Ganges alone flowed past it, his probable date is about 450 B. 0. All 
the arguments for a later date (and the author discusses nearly every one of them) are to he 
rejected Before Patarijah there comes onr present Code of Maini, which he quotes without 
naming it. This MmmsamJM is a recast o£ much older yut}as, such as those of the Mdnaoas, 
and would more coirectly be called the BJirv/mcnh/nfd, from the name of its real author, a 
Bhngu, who must not be confounded with the nshs who bear the same name. It is anterior to 
the preaching of Buddhism and the rise of the doctrine of alimhd (respect for everything 
endowed with life) by not less than two centuries, since it comes before the jRdmdymyf, which is 
itself pre-Buddhistic and quotes Mauu. Since, further, it ignores the Baiva woislup, which 
we know by the positive testimony of the Bajalai ajyyn' (Q to have flourished from the eighth 
century B C., we cannot go far wrong in putting it m the ninth or tenth century Now Yaska 
IB older than this MamsamhUut for he agiees with it, wntliont mentioning or quotmo* it 
the Mann, the author of a sniriii, whom he does know, is quite ddforeut and much older Yaska 
IS older also than Katya yana, the author of vdiitiha^^ who m.iy bo the same as the author of the 
FrdtisdLhya of the White Yajurveda, but who must at all events be kept separate from the more 
ancient author of the 'Sraidasub'a of the same Veda, and whom we may admit to have lived about 
1300 B 0. But Yaska is later than Paiiiiii, the author of the famous grammar and father of 
all grammar (before him there was no vydkaiam), who must be placed about a thousand years 
earlier, about 2300 B. C ^2 Between Yaska and Paumi there comes again Vyacli, the author 
of the Smhgraha and the Yilntamlliy and his teaolier Saunaka, the author of the lidiprdtimkhja 
quite distinct from the other Saimakas, who are lisMs . (all Ftdhsdhhyati are later than 
Plinini). Yaska himself must have been preceded by Punini by tlireo or four centuiies and 
perhaps may be placed approximatively about 1900 B. C. Before Paiuni there lived the heroes 
celebrated in the MahabhCinda^ and the authors of tlio original of tlio six schools of 

philosophy and of the ritual Beyond those, there aro only the inspired prophets of 

the Veda. 8. What is the Nirulda ^ — - The interpretation of ilio Veda. 9. What is the 
Veda? — The Veda is the revealed ‘‘science”; it is composed of two parts* ma?iha and 
hrdJmam. As the word is met with in all the collections of MautHis, and as these are 
anterior to the it is clear that this word, like mosi of its synonyms, originally 

meant only the Mantras, and that it was only at a later time exiended to the exphmatory 
portions The author then discusses the synonyms of, the word rnla : snifi, dmuhja, tmyi, 
names which are later, and the second of which, amndya, has lieen extended by usage to books, 
winch, strictly speaking, do not form part of tho Veda. The third kraiji, properly vvlyd, 
“ the triple science,” is applied to the throe kinds of Mantras, which are either rich “verse,’' 
or yajws “prose,” or saman “ melody, ” and it is a mistake to see in this oxprosmon tho proof 
that for ages there were only three Vedas, to which was added, in miioli later times, a fourth, 
the Atharvaveda, The two phrases “the four Vedas” and haytmlyd denote absolutely the 
same thing — the Vedas in their entirety; the one phrase referring to the arrangement, the 
other to the form, lor the Veda is in reality one, whether m the form of Hoh, yajns or saman 
and originally formed one wholo. It was tho ruU Atliarvan, tho ihsh originator of the 

21 Among tkosQ our nufckor soem. to reckon tke ' It ib well known 

city at the meeting’ of the two riveis, ^ 


. .. t P-Vni ana K,Uyilyana. tho author a,>poah, anum*. other argument., 

to tho drflorenoo. between tho langnago of the two, and disenHson in th.H ..o„r.,.xion tho phrase as 

M. hytau hen lus donoinoie recently (Joar A<af Nov.Dec. 1801, p. 519), but who arrxra. as wo see. at qmte 
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sacrifice, vrho divided this whole accoiding to the requirements of the sacrifice. He made m 
this way a first collection for the use of the liotti priest, the Hihsamlntd , a second for the use 
of the (U^Ji pi lest, the Yojutisciiuktitd , a third for the udgcttvi^ the Sciinasttiultitci, and a fourth 
collection coiihuiimg what the superintending priest the brahman, had to know in addition tc» 
the thiee firbi, the Atharoanasamhitd, correctly so called by the name of the originator himself. 
To each of these collections there corresponds a collection of injunctions and explanations, 
which IS its Brilhmaiia.^Samhita and Brahmana together forming the Iligveda, the Yajnrveda, 
the S.unavcda, and the Atharvanaveda Then comes a discussion of the other synonyms of the 
veda chJimidas, smdhgdya (properly that portion of the sciipturos, varying with each individual, 
winch every orthodox hcliovor must repeat and stndy), dgama and mgama. The last term denotes, 
strictly speaking, a passage quoted for explanation, or as an authority. The Brdhnanab are there- 
fore really coiimicntarios on passages taken from the Mantras, which are their mgamas ; later 
on they, m turn, served as nigainas to still more recent explanations. Erom the Yeda considered 
as a whole the essayist goes on to treat of its two parts, mantra and hidhnana, Hediscusse> 
tlie word mantut and mentions the different kinds of mantras: invocation, prayer, praise, wish, 
etc The collection of the manbas of each Yeda is its Samhitd It admits three chief modes of 


recitation (pettha)’ in a contiunous text, samhitdpdiha , with division of the words padapdpm, 
wuth lepeiiiion and interlacing of the words, hramapdtha ; this last mode is in tarn sub-divided 
into eight mlrUts, or varieties, as the repetition and interlacing are more or less complicated. 
Ill the progress of time and as a result of the accidents inseparable from tradition, there have 
crept into these samhitd^ certain minute variations, which form the different htkhds, or 
‘‘ branches.” One b 1 h!id of a Yeda is not merely a portion of that Yeda or a chapter of it, it ln 
the whole of that Yeda, and whoeyer has studied one sdUidoi the Bigvcda, for example, can be at 


rest in his mind, ho has studied the whole Bigveda, A dog whose tail has been cut oil is not 
the less the same dog. A more deeply reaching distinction exists only m the case of the 
YajurvcMla, whore several sdhhds make np the White Ya]urveda, and the others the Black 
Yajurveda. In this way the number of Samhitds is in reality five, not four 2^ Among these 
Saihhitds till attempt has been made to establish a certain succession m time, that of the 
lligvcila would bo the oldest ; those of the Saman and Yaps would seem to have been 
extnwjied later on, cither m whole or in part j that of the Atharvan would be a 
parisishta, or sapplomont to the rest; m the Eiksamhitd itself, the second mmdda 
w'ould Jippoar to bo a secondary addition, the tenth a still later addition. If a 
merchant brings to market various kinds of fruits, to sell them more readily, he will divide 
them into as many heaps as there are kinds of fruit Must we say that this or that heap has 
been made earlier or later than any other? No doubt the fruits themselves were not grown 
,ill ut l.Ht tho divis.ou Look place at one time In the same way we may grant tha each 

and suob a >n.ulra was “seen” after such and such another , but their 
the canons MM. was the work of one and the same granger. Jrom the fiist 
Veda, the ■lUantras, onr author passes to the second the Irakmana. This is , • i, i „ 
atKldaclaraUou(rWAO or an explanation and developmout 

inimss at great length, both with regard to tlielr use and the subdivisions which ““ 

The must not be confused with the anuhrciAmaV<^, which are simply imitations 

hr&hmam., and have only a certain likeness to them (SM/imanMadma). 

The annlrdh.mms are nearly all lost, the substance of them ^s passed in the Fj 
the LuU.t, the lUUs., and the Pai.n- But parts oHJe the «« 

liavobcon preserved M g,® ^ it ,3 true, took them for real 

naAitii) : ihi‘y Jire tlie minor Ihah manas of this Yeda banana, it ^ 

2’ 'I'lio .Iiithui doci not say anythms: more oute head , meompatm!.- 

hMmann, which marks tho M&s of tto y‘‘y^®^"''ro^arent cogency of hii demonstration This and anothei 
withluH VIUWB, hut would have interfered with the appa e = tnav be saidtolmve passed over int™ 
winch wo shall note further on, is tho only point of importance, which he may be 


tionally. 
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hdhmanas^ This is because Sajana was not professionally a sdmavedin. He did not receive liis 
knowledge of this Veda from the mouth of a qicrL The commentary then, which he compiled, 
as best he could, is not a real sdmavedablmsJiya m the eyes of the sdmavedins, but a mere piece of 
of schoolboys’ work. The brdhmana portion of the Veda has given rise, no less than the mantra 
portion, to erroneous speculations Thus, with legard to the dianyalas it has been maintained 
that they cannot have more than a single book (adhydija), that they are nothing but fai %sisktas of 
the Irdhmams, that they are later than Paumi, that they do not form a part of the Veda. All 
this, unfortunately, shews that the knowledge of the Veda is dying out If the precepts which 
enjoin the study of the whole text were still held in revorcnco, and not in words only, it would 
be recognised that there is not a single dramjalca which does not possess more than one book 
that they are not found solely m the hrdhmanasy and that one of them is a pait of the Sdmamm- 
hitd, Panini, it is true, teaches that the derivative dramjalM is said of a man, to desityiiate 
him as an inhabitant of the forest, which has called forth the remark of Katyayana that the 
same derivative may be used also of a road, an elephant, and of certain chapters (of the Veda) 
All that we may fairly draw from this is, that, at the time ot Panini, the word was nofc yet used 
to designate writings of this kind. To infer that these works were not yet in exisiencey would 
be the same as to say that m his time there were neither forcstuoads, nor wild elephants. And 
it is pst as hasty to exclude the«i«^?/6fte from the Veda by means of a false interpretation of a 
passage of Manu.^^ There are, no doubt, dranyahis which are questionable or notoriously 
spurious, like those of the fifth book of the Aitaoeya Aranyahz. Thai only proves that the 
Irdhmanas, as well as the mantras^ have their unautliontic supplements, about winch in 
other respects, however, tradition has never been entirely mistaken. No less daring opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the upamshads, which commonly form part of the dmnqaLas, hnt 
several of which are to be found m the brahmatias and even in the sanikitd^. The Upmuslmds 
would thus be later than Panmi, because he docs not teach that this word is used to denote 
certain parts of the Veda. But Katyayana and Patanjali have not tauglit tins either, nor have 
many other grammarians, some of whom arc quite modem Shall we be compelled to say that 
for this reason the Upanishads are very recent works ^ Doubtless, there are unanthentie 
Upamshads, composed in imitation of the ancient, to give more credit to cortaui doctrines as 
for example, the Rdmaidpant There are also some palpable forgeries kke the ^llla Upanishad 
which cannot deceive any one. But those which form an integral part of the Vedic books are 
quite as authentic as those books themselves. Those Paumi not only know, but ho knew the 
imitations of them, since he teaches the formation of a special and compound apanisliatlntija, 
to denote these imitations. Besides this, Pamm mentions the Bhthhnmlfras\ which, if they are 
not our present Yeddntasubas are at any rate their source, and must like the Veddutasutras 
have been based on the Upanishads, Lastly, Y.'iska know and used the iianio npamshad, and 
Yaska is older than Panini, according to these same critics. How do they get out of this ? 

10. What is the age of the Veda ? — All tradition teaches that tlio Veda is apau7usheya, 
that it 18 not the work of man. It exists from all eternity m the mind of the divinity • the 
%vise men, who have revealed it to us have seen it, — did not make it. That being the case, it 
is useless to look for its origin. But even if we admit, as the most ancient texts lead us to 
suppose, that these sages, who must be thought of as living in time, were themselves the real 
authors of it, its origin would not be more easily determined on that account We have seen 
above that PAnini must have lived about 2300 B. G., or in the first thousand years of the 
current yuqa. Before him there lived the authors of the Kramapdfha, such as Babhravya , 
before them, the authors of the Padapdtha^ such as Bakalya , before them again the authors 
of treatises like the BiUanha, Sfikatayana and others, and still further removed at the 
beginning of the yuga (3102 B. 0.) the editois of the Kalpasutras. Then come, always 

2* The passag-e m question is Manu, IV. 123, where we road the well-known prohibition to reciting” the r^ch and 
yajiis verses where the sdman ve ses are being sung Our authoz sees in this a prohibition to recite the one 
immediately after the recitation of the others, and explains ifc by the desire of Manu to spare the pneat the painful 
effiort ©f altering hife voice from the seven accents of the siXmaus, to the three accents of the other texts. 
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going back, the riJm, the authors of the ambrahmanas^ sucli as Kusuiuvinda, and, before 
them, those who composed our actual hnthnanas, such as JMahidlsa and many others. With, 
tliese, wo ai‘e fully into another yiiga, perhaps even in another lalpa (at least 4,300,000 B. C.) 
But before them appeared the authors of the slohasy aniislohas and gdtJids^ which have been 
worked up ni the bicihmava? Before these latter again, there was a period in which all that 
doctrine was iii a state of scattered tradition, of simple sayings {'pmvdda, whence the correspond- 
ing designation of Ah uti^ which has remained). And that age itself was preceded by another, in 
which the sacniice was instituted, and in which Atharvan, once for all, constituted the samhtdh. 
]hit these, again, were preceded by smaller collections, the mandalas, sulias, etc., which in turn 
presupposed the composition of tnantias by a long senes of n^his. Who would venture, at such 
remote periods, to dieam of a chronology ^ All chronological research sets out from ceitain 
precise data, and here we have none. The very names of the nslits, which have been handed 
down, are often iictitious, as for example the names ot divinities; others, that have the look of 
being leal names, such as Yasisbtha and Bliiigu, ai’e, for us, outside of all time , others, again, 
like Vasishtha and Kusyapa, are family names, which tells us absolutely nothing. In this con- 
nexion, tlie essayist says, J, too, am a Knsyapa, my father w^as a Kilsyapa, and my son and 
giaiulsou w'lll also be Kasyapas. And what is true of the manbas is true also of the bidhmanas^ 
All wo can say is that they are later than the wantiaSj and that some of their parts are earlier, 
or Liter, than some other of their paits But to wish to assign to a single one of these parts a 
definite epoch, is to be misled by a will of the wish. In the Attmeya Bfdhma’na^ for instance, 
meTd-ion is made of a Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, Some have wished to identify him with 
the king of the Mahnhluhaia, the gieat-grandson of Aijuna, and have made the deduction that 
the brdhumna is several centuries later than the great war. But, in that case, it would be 
nearly of the same age as Pamni, which is impossible after what has been said. Similarity of 
name dot's not imj'ily identity^ of person, or we would li^ed to admit that the mantras of the 
iiigvinla which mention a Bhoja, are later than Uvatta, who wrote a commentary on the Yedas 
under King Bho ja. You cannot roast a fowl and make it lay eggs at the same time. In the same 
way a false conclusion has been drawn from a sidra of Pamni,35 and a corresponding vdrttila of 
Katyayana, that the 'Hatifpathalrdhmana was then quite new, while these texts shew that, in 
reality, then, as now, certain hrd/manas were recognised, not as absolutely recent, but as more 
u'ceni than other brdhmnas. 


11. What arc the subiects treated in the — Here the seventh part comes to 

an end.* Ths qiwHiwu, as well as the twelfth and last, to the commentators on the mhdta and 
iheir (late will fill the eighth part, which is published, but has not reached me. In the course 
of this anal} SIS I liavo reframed from pointing out the many cases in which the arguments o 
the worthy aWidrrja Hvem nnsoinid , it is equally useless to insist upon the extreme demand made 
on our powers of belic'f, which ho makes on us with respect to a past, which, by his own con es- 
hion, has no history. I shall only add a single remark here. The author does not say a wor as 
to the pari that wriinig must have played in all this ; and this is the ot ler no ewo y, i 
intentional, onusHion I havo found. All that we find on to poxnt .S a 
in the “ time of the mlm ” writing was not used. According tohim we are 
to believe, on the one hand, into purely "“'I 

Vedio works without any overlapping, each of tom fixed in all its pajs, P 

tion of the following one, and on the other hand, in the employment of ^'*“2 “ ^ - 

two or three thousand yeais before our ora. Some words 

neocBsary on both heads. To give some idea of the abmidance of J 

which liave had to he sacrificed here, I mnstadd that to portion aualysed numbers p g 

and that the aM/t/a writes tersely. ' 

^ * ^ 4 ! +ina TTp/lfl, I must notice in tiie 

Returmng after this long digressio n to the exegesis * — 

25 The often distassoa rule IV 8, 106 , the author always writes brAhmanim p 

comet reading 
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first place;, the continuation of the Vedic Studies of Messrs. Pisehel and Geldner.se 
a very careful intioduction the authors give a resume of the history of the mteipietation 
of the Veda, and, while attempting to do ;justice to eveiybody, have done their best to 
define exactly the points in which they dihagree with their predecessois. The general spirit of 
their attemjjt has been ciifcicized by me on the appeal ance of the first senes of studies 27 
We recognize here, too, the same knoiA ledge of the texts, the same philological attempt to 
go deeply into things and give back to India, a book which, after all, belongs to India, we 
recognize also the same daring. As in the first })art, each will find sometlung to take and 
something to leave, among all those fragments which dety analysis by their very richness and 
variety. I shall take ohjeotion to two points only, where the authors seem to me to go astiay 
on topics w^hich they dwell on at length, sport and Ii el aer ae ui the Veda. The reader is com- 
pelled to cherish donbis as to the constant devotion to equine amuseinenfcs attiibuted to the 
Vedic poets, and still more the ease with winch Dr. Geldner detects .md explains the language 
of the turf of those distant times, when ve have difficulty enough to iindei’stand that of to-da\« 
As to courtesans, it is certain that neither the Dawn nor the Apsanfs are leprescntod as chaste 
wives, but to assume from them the existence of a widely developed system of heiaerae ib to 
judge of a society too much by its nymphs and goddesses. 

General and detailed criticisms on these Studies liavehocn wTitteii by PtoFs. Oldenberg^s and 
Colinetj^^ and Prof Ludwig has devoted to them a long essay, very learned but very muddled 
and confused With Messrs Pischel and Geldner we always know at lea>st what they mean 
and whei'e they wish to lead us. Another essay of the same author direoied cliielly against the 
F'i olegoimna of Pi of. Oldenberg deals chiefly with the reconstruction of the text of the 
Bigveda Here again the inherent difficulties of the suliject do not seem to satisfy Prof. 
Ludwig, who writes as if with a detei ruination to make his readers do penance. 

Want of clearness is not the shortcoming of the work m which M. Hirzol has fallen on 
the remarkable idea of counting and cla&sityiiig the comparisons and metaplioi's of the Ihqreda 
in order to establish thereby statistics of the occupations and lavoiinte piuvsiilts of the Vedic 
peoples To lend greater pi obability to the lines tigaiioii he lias eonipared the corresponding 
results furnished by the Greek poets Those who know wdiat sort of prog^^sM has been made in 
the interpretation of the Veda, — how questions like that of the knowkalge of the sea by the 
Hindus of that period are still under discussion, — can only look on this lahonouB attempt as 
nothing but the whim of a man who has time to lose. We are also in the domain of* fancy, but 
another kind of fancy, with M. Brunnhofer.^s M. Brunnlioier, who combines wide know’ lodge 
with a great deal of imagination, starts with a very true conc(‘ption, namely that difleroncos of 
race and language liavo never been, either ni the past or now, au uusuperablo barrier between 
nations. But he has let himself be led astray by it, and after sevei'ul stages, is completely in a 
dream-wmild. In his loyes, the Veda was composed by people %vho came from Afghaiustan, 
Persia, Media, Parthia, the shores of the Caspian, Irom Ararat, the Cam^asus, the Black Sea, 
from everywhere, perhaps even, from India. He discovers in the Vtkla stanzas in the Zend 

Eichard Pibchel and Karl T G-eldnor, Veduclie Bludien Jdriiter Band BlalbjarL 1889, Zweitor Band 1 Meit 
iWl 1892. " 

Tome XIX p 128. 28 jj, QoiU.aj Gel imK No 10. 

Les incv:pes de Veibeg^se vedique d'aiprds MM FihOiel et K Qddner. In Urn Mim on, Vol IX (1890) pp. 250 

3fEci 372 

Lndwig, XJehei Methocle lei Intey py etation des J^iiyveda in iho AWmidlmiij mi of tbo Academy of Prague, 

1890 

XTehet die Kt Hilt des Bigvedates'iek, %lid 1889. 

Hex maun Brunnlioier, Xian und Tw an,, Hisioris<7i,\ ffeotjraphische nnd elknoloijiHcke nniersttekungen ulei 
den altesten Miauplatz dei Indischen Geschukte, Leip-^ig, iSm --VomFohfu'. his mm Indus, Bisiormllgeogni^ 
phucJieund ethnolomcke Slizzen, Leipzig, 1890. — Culturwamhd und Vallm verlekr, Leipzig, 1890 Tiim last book, 
a collection of various <?sfoays, is of a less special character. The lollowing I do not know at hrst hand, but doubt if 

Gmigd, Hidvrisch^geoyraphistkeundeiluiologmhe Bkiumi zm Vige- 

schichte der Meimhkeit, Leipzig, 1892. 
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language, tbe Ley of the legend of ^Cyras and Queen Tomyris, and quite leccnt iecollecti(ai& of 
the invabion oi Semiramis. An Atreya has even pieseived for us a tiadiLon of the taking of 
Babylon by Zoroaster m the year 2458 B C , at which this Atreya -was present, and i^hicli i*' 
known only through hnii. We sometimes ask oniselves if the author is talking serionsly, 
when he asks the Russian Government to send a scientific expedition to the steppes of Turkestan, 
in order to study the phenomena of the miiage, and confirm his view that the Hindus lia^e 
hence derived their ideas of the Pitns, and of Mitra and Yaruna In spite of the absolute vanr 
ot sound general views M. Brunnhofer has a remarkable sagacity iii dealing with points oi 
detail, some of which are valuable 


The question of the connexion of the Yedic Hindus with the Iranian peoples hag always 
attracted the attention of Prof. Weberj, hut iMthout leading him into extiavaganees like tiio‘-e 
just mentioned. Ho has taken up the subject again in an essay.^^ essay is not confined 

to this question nor to the Ilig*-Yecla, as he endeavouis to follow up the tiaces of the epii 
legend in the ritual literatuie (another senes of questions uhicli Piot. Weh^r the fiist t.> 
put), but the problem of the north-west is always present m some form or other. The whole 
essay is a model of erudition, and is full, thoiough and exact, with several daring digressions, 
wdiich open up long vistas into the past, but m which the use of hypotliesis is never pushed 
beyond its piuper liniiis. As legaids the epic legends, the moie they agiee with what the 
Yeda has pieseived or depart from it, the more we must, it seems, accustom ourselves to repaid 
them, not as meic copies of those moi*e ancient tiaditions but, wuth all the later systematisation, 
as a In anch of parallel tradition, having m many cases a value of its own. As to these countries 
oi/tho norili-%vest fumtier they seem to have been m the earliest times very much the same 
us we find them at various liisfcoiical peiiods, in the middle ages for example, when tlie 
table-land of Iran was India and to a certain degioe down to our own days. lu every 

the Patbfms have made inroads on India, either as%ivaders or by aprocess of slow and more 
or less peaceful infiltration, and in the early periods the Pathfins weie not Musalmans. 

Other works deal with conceptions peculiar to the Rig-Yeda. M. Koulikovski has, m 

this made a study of a certain number of epithets of Agni, and has built up, on a veiw 

busis a whole ]) 3 ie of very hazardous conclusions as to the social and political orgamza- 

of ' ; VecLc i M. Colinot has very caiefully gathered together the ideas 

i 1 n., ihc tumor world.^^ The almost unavoidable defect of an essay like this, is that, 

ato- mHln.Jil, Lardly any fuiiLer on than before. It was known that this upper worid 

the abode of the and the light, and it is easy to understand that it was also 

was t,lie auoue < ^pag, of Aditi, of the nta, 

of the ® tlLikonld first of all be carefully determined, and M. Colmet 

InUinC not Hatter himself that he has ^ complote^ly 

Tai trh::'— hTfo^prsLU corresponding figures in_^ inytliolog^o 
M All) 

In a later ennay, Jhh^r BMt BMda, at. Lth No . ^ and B^hlika are m classical Sanskrit names 

tlioKO iiointi of ooiitaoi hetweon ladu and ^ , that L to form these names eannot go back tether than 

of Bartna and Bactuans, and it is ^ f which are reckoned old, m which these forms 

the first coutunuB ol oni ora Professor ™ ^ MaliMhAshya, which would thus be subsequent to the 

ure found, among others the fold in te AikJaLMa and in the ^Uayam^rAnman. 

Christian era But he agrees that Valhika, ^,tes eases where the to o orthographies 

18 anamo ol Hindu ougin, and lias the Gieeks, see Syl vain Levy, Qmd* Ora« is 

have boon contusod For another spoc^ ^ third essay of Prof. Weber, Bis Gr^chen mien in 

vetei-nm Indoi ma ^lumnnienta baiiMnnt, Fans, teO, ana 
tfio sHtmie 17 My ^ 

M TomeXX p 1^1. iiithe Ifasroib I have not yet seen another 

85 Ph. Colinot, La nature du monde Congress in London, 1892, T-iansadxone. Tol i, 

essay of M.Oohnot on ^dih. which was presento^^^^ H. Oolmet holds that in the 
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reduce this conception to its oiigm in nature.^® Like many others he secs in Tama a solar hero 
and we may accept this view, but I doubt if we can equally accept the fmther ideas winch he 
adds of his own, of tiie rising sun, the sun in sprmg-timc, the setting sun, the sun at night, etc- 
In a woid, the book hardl}^ marks any real advance. 

In this respect the work of Prof. Hilleforandt on the Soma is very different.^? If there 
ever was a book to give hope to those who desire to see deeply into the Veda^ ^it is this. The 
position which the author defends is a iiew^ one , it is of the veiy highest importance, since there 
(s scarcely a hymn which it does not touch on more or less, and from winch it does not removf^ 
some troublesome problem , to put it sboitly, the correctness of the position is, m my opinion u 

least, pioved, In the whole Veda, Soma, iior only, as was formerly believed, m a few late'^s 

passages but in numberless places, designates the moon, conceuccl of as the recipient of tlii. 
i.dlestial soma^ the food of the gods, of which the fcerrestufil oifeietl m the sacrifice is. 
rhe symbol here on eaith These three mtanings arc nearly always present at one and the 
same time , in certain cases it is difficult to say that the text passes fi om one to the other 
so closely are they interwoven, whether intentionally or simply in coii.sequence of the long 
employment of the same formula! This luiidaiucnial propohition of Prof. Hillebrandt's 
book lb laid before the reader with such a wealth of proof, is followed up so patiently 
mall its consequences and in its smallest details, that it must be icceivod, m our opinion 
as one of the most mdiiniig conquests of Vcdic pliilolog). lleneeforth, wbenever the 
telestial soma and its peculiar attributes are discussed, wc sliall kiu>w whore to look for 
it. The terrestrial soma is treated as carefully as its celestial homonym. The description 
of the plant, the preparation of the sacred liquor, the uterihiis employed, the use made 
of it in the sacrifice (no doubt in daily life too), are examined m detail, and dotenmned 
as accurately as the texts Will permit, ^iich refrain mtentionally from definite expiessions. 
If I had any doubts to give utterance to, it would be in regard to the secondary positions taken 
up in the book, where a whole series of other divine figures are moro or less identified with the 
moon. In the case of Visvar4pa, the son of Tvasktn, the sun, who is the mmm conceived of as 
a demon, I think that Prof. Hiliebrandt is successful ; I am doubtful as to iirishaspati and Aprini 
napat, who are rather other forms of Agm, though both names do occasionally mean Soma. To 
shew too ready an acceptation of syncretism in the Veda, is to bring everything into confusion. 
Much less still am I persuaded that Yama, who is also an oftspring of tlm sun, was ever the 
moon. But it is difficult to make a discovery and not overstep its limits a little. Among the 
points where Prof. Hiliebrandt goes too far, there is one, lunvever, which I cannot pass over m 
silence, recurring as it docs over and over ngnm. lu his view the Vodic religion, from bcin- 
solar, became a Immr religion. This, I think, is far from th(^ ea.se, and it became the one, just as 
little as it ever was the other. If the mhu of dm Vvih had been worslnpperh of the Sun, the 
>Ioon, the Fire, they would have told us so m clearer terms, and Jh'of. iliilebmndt’s discovery 
would have been made long ago. This discovery throws a new light, not so much on the 
religious ideas of the m/m, as on the origins, or some of the origins, of these ideas, as well as 
leomgnnsof the practical pari of their worship, and of ilie forms in which they clad their 
thoughts. The service which ho has do ne is too great for us to spoil it by pusliing it too far, 

* i^raterBana. W und. mmndto dottcr BrosLu 1801 

nil 

belief of the Hindus whieh places tho food of thocoil^ of tho and of the and the coubtanfc 

of my book simply repeats on tins point the fiptt edition • tHaTe^md T ^ edition 

moment I have not even soon a copy of it Snoli a tlnn. n/-i,n * 1 .’* ^ to > np to this 

-rmbner. who had both learnmg rd ^7^!^ 7"” 

can be reprinted after mr years witCt additiol .'r I . '^ 7 “ 5>ook on India 

years without additions or aitorations, the neat Fienoh edition will unaocoive them. 
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and trying to diid out, for example, m tKe mxdst of Yedic surroundings, fully developed moon 
festivals For those who composed these songs, Soma and Agin had long ceased to be the moon 
or the fire and had become universal principles of life, ]usb as Indra and Vaiuna had ceased to 
be the sky, and had become celestial kings, to be m turn drawn into and lost m the eddies of 
mystical spccuhiiioiL The incoherences of the language of the hymns would have no meaning, 
if not this. 

Hero I could close the list of works on the Bigveda, the least pretentious of which 
serve some purpose. But, however, unwillingly 1 find myself compelled to leiurn to the 
woiks of M. Kognaud and speak of them at some length. M. Regnaud, like many others, feels 
veiy keenly the imperfection of the state of Vedic studies, and clieiishes the very praiseworthy 
desire of finding a remedy But I must confess that he seems to me to be on a completely 
wrong track. In the previous Rpimit (T. XIX. p 127) I mentioned two of these essays, which 
have appeared in this Review, and tried to say in a few words all the good I could say of them, 
perhaps a little too much. 1 also took exception to some things, to which M Regnaud replied 
Clip 3lB fn those criticisms of mine he imagined he saw the effect of adiancing age, and 
from a motive of kmdlnn'hs, Cor which I tender him my thanks, he expresses his regret that I 
have passed the ago of fifty This I regret I feel as keenly, peihaps more even than he, but 
I do not think that my years have at all affected my criticism of his work. But if I bad any 
<loubt on this point, M. Rognaud himself would have removed it On this same page 348 he 
has given us again a h}>ecimen of his method. He asks how the epithet Jwfri, the name of a 
class of priosis, isouhl have been given to Agni The best means of learning this would surely 
be to iuvestigaie the funet.iuns of tlie hotn, to examine, with this end m view, the innumerable 
passages in which the word is found, to find out also if Agni has not other similar epithets, 
such as ne^hin, V'b etc. M Regnaud’s method is moi^ expeditious ; he is content 

with knowiin^ that the word “rests on two roots originally identical both in sense and form, 

meaning -- (burn, shine, manifest) make to understand, pour out, scatter, etc.,” and the thing is 
done Frankly, I do think that even at twenty I should have been too old for a method like 
this ' 1 am not able to review m detail, in this place, these Yedic studies, which are besides 
already quite fa.uihar to the readers of this lleview.^o They consist umformly of a • preface on 
l.thod’’ fas if there ^voro a poonlmr tnethod for the Rigveda) followed by translations of 
whole iiyiim or isolated ,,assagcB. Whatth.s method precisely is would be difficult to say at 
TrZ vfow in a few words. Wo sec chiefly that M Regnaud claims to continue the wort of 
BcrmuKiie that the R.gv'oda has boon, little understood because various bad systems have been 

wX >” ““""'1 ‘X i , 


whiv/cvorythiug, bnth ideas and language is in process of formation; that 
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m the Vedic language. §5 XXVI p 

T. XXI pp. 63, 301 *, XXII p 302 , XXIII. P » are not m question here 

« Though very well put, M Beguaud’s powers as » dialeotioiau ^ ^ 

*1 Ev. I. m, 1. T. XXL p. 70, da! does not east. 
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the language But this mode or procedure is comparatively harmless when M. Regnand has to 
deal with a fully commented text as here, though even then it sometimes plays liim a bad 
trick. Further on, for instance,^ ^ lie takes Hymn III. 1, which has been tianslated and 
annotated in the Vedic Studies by Prof. Geidnei, to whom, w^e may mention, he deigns to 
give a certificate for proficiency in grammar, such as he has given to Bergaigiie. Prof. Geldiier 
thinks he sees m tins hymn a very clear distinction between the celestial and the terrestrial 
Agni, and has natuially diawn a little on Ins imagination, for things like that are iievei 
clear in the Veda. M. Regiiaud, who, from the fiist, holds fast by Ins “system,” and will not 
hear of a celestial Agni at any puce, thinks he secs in it only the teriestnal Agin, the fire on 
the altar, and, as a matter of course, composes another lomance. Let ns admit that his notion is the 
better of the two , all that I wish to do is to shew, by an example, at >vhat price he has gained it, 
and wdiat confidence we can have in its author. In the second verse^^ g'h becomes a masculine, 
which it certainly is not here, because of the formula m which it occurs ; vanihatam, a middle 
form, is translated like a causative, tlie division of the fddas is neglected in the most awkward 
way at the same time the question wdiether the priest wdio recited the h} mn also fed the fire 
is got over very summarily lastly diivasyaoiiyfXnclx is a third person plural (it has no accent), 
is taken as a participle, and, I am very much afraid, a future participle, which would be one 
barbarism more. All this xu nine wmrds, because M. Regnaud has understood Prof GeldnerA 
German quite as little as the Sanskrit original. As methods go this is one, but not a g'ood one. 

I shall only mention the strange interpretation of YIIl , 102 (01 \ where Aiirva become&the 

outpoured butter, metaphorically pei'somfied Bhrigu, the flame also i>ersouifiod, and Apnavana, 
another metaphorical synonym of fire which M. Regnaud refrains for the moment from explain- 
ing, but for wdiich he will certainly have an explanation ready when wanted. And they were not 
only such in their ougin, to be re-discovered now by the clear eyes of Hognaud ; they vveio 
so for the nsla too, who could recite without a laugh , I invoke tlie fire, as Butter poured 
forth, as Flame, as Fii’e (invoke Daring as this may seem, M. Regnaud affords ns plenty 

more examples; for, in the meantime, the “s^’stem” has been brought to perfection and 
reduced to a formula , the key of the Yeda has been detected and M. Regnaud does not need to 
take any further precautions. This key is, that there are no deities in the Rigveda, there aie 
only two Igneous elements, fire and an inflammable liquid, aym and aonia^ wliose constant union 
13 the sole theme of the ilshis, all the rest is delusion and rhetoric. Like most wrong-headed 
ideas, it has not sprung up of itself, but has its origin m a gram of truth It has long been noticed 
that divine personages are nob always taken seriously as such m the Yeda, and that the sacrifice 
is at least as much an opus opeiaub as an opm opeiatum, and that not in the sense in which every 
act of wibohoiaft is, but as a primitive rite, anterior to every thing, and rendering the gods, in 
a way, superfluous. A whole school of the MimarnsA went, in tins respect, quite as far as 
M Regnaud* for them the gods existed only in the kihda (we would say m tlio letter) of the 
Yeda, And so in spite of thoir scrupulous piety in the ritual, tliey weie looked on as atheists 
This, ill the risMs^ has been called syncretism, and has been regarded as the result of advanced 
speculation, acting on a religion, wdiich was in process of dissolution, not of formation. 
In M. Regnaiid's view, it is quite the other way ; it is neither syncretism, nor mysticism, 
nor speculation of any sort, the simple union of the fire and the liquid butter is the primitive 
germ, the key of the Veda, and of all Indo-European mythology. To attain this result, we 
must first clear the ground a little. If there arc no gods, it is clear we cannot speak of believ- 

4* T. XXII p 302. « T XXII. p. 311 

Still moie so in tbe second half voise, "where nearly every word is taken wrongly, tidatho, among' the rest, 
whose etyinolo]Gry M. Begnaud fancies be has proved, without having boon able to couvmoe any one else of its truth 
To M, Eegnaud this prefcentb no difficulty, but with the standpoint w'hitU he occupios, m there an} thing 
that present^ a difficulty ? 

T XXXIir. p 313. 

*9 This tasteful ratei probation 13 only a part of a long proof of how the myth of Aurva took its rise in the 
misuuderstandmg of this verse, where the appearance of such -like misappreheuMious is exhibited as a discovery 
Does M Begnaud not know this js as old as the beginning of Vedic studies p Can he have forgotten the god Ka ? 
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ing and Iiavmg coiiMeiice in them. We ate next told that the word haddhu,^^ by which tliLs 
sentimorit is expressed m the Veda, has not this meaning, tliat theological^ farth is too abstract a 
notion, and savours too much o£ reflection for so eaily a book, where eveiything is simple, 
material, and tangible , that iiadrlkd here means what it has never meant since the existence of 
language m India, -gift, ofteuug - This M, Regnaud tries to prove by the Latin eiaZere 
-whose pumitive meaning is. without doubt, to give, restoie, trust ,”^3 by means of uw 
signification “ of the roots slatk, htith and han, valiants of srad .... winch mean to send 
restore, detach, etc ,^3 by ‘‘the constant use of the derivative (or the dihlha hi 

the ritual aud technical sense of a libation made to the manes ”^5 m a woid, by a succession of 
translations, which M Regnaud looks on as “ perfectly convincing,” but which will be accepted 
by no Vedic scholar. If there are no gods, there must consequently be no prayers. And, in 
reality there are none as he shews us further on,56 not by a “ detailed proof,” which would be 
too long, but by a method of procedure which “very happily” leads to the “ same result 
much less cost.” Ninety-nine per cent, of the Veda has, it is true, very much the look of 
being prayers ; there is nothing, it would seem, that the gods are not asked to grant or to 
avert. These arc all merely phrases, or passages which have been wrongly understood. Tiie 
texts are as clear as day, we must only torture them % understand them. The whole of thia 
article is simfily top*sy-turvy. How can I prove to M. Regnaud, if he will not see it, that 
Urn ma sam srija oarchasd means “ (Agni) grant me splendour,” and not “ (Agiii) make me 

flow on with thee,” that is to say, “ cause that which I am making flow, to flow,” that sam 

7m aijne varohasd snja sam p>ajayd sam ctijiishd, raems “Agm, grant me splendour, offspring, 
a long life” and not “ Agm, make me flow on by thy splendour, by thy production, by thy 
warmth” ^ that I. 23 , 22 , means “ 0 Watcis, cany off whatever evil has been done by me 
whatever violence I have committed, or what I have sworn falsely ” and not “0 Wateis 
(which I make flow on), cairy oflf all what m me is difficult of approach (let not that flow 
oil which I do not cause to flow) or wliat I have hemmed in (pievented from flowing 
kjii) or what I have closed in, inasmuch as I have not caused it to flow on.^^ « ^be root 

Regnaud, on tins, “ m generally taken to mean ‘swear, curse.’ It has this mean- 

ing, it IS true, ill the classical hteratuie, bub from a wrong interpretation of its Vedic meaning 
for hihap, seems to be a doublet of hhap, which means ‘that which covers, envelops,’ oi 
‘ darkness, night compare tbe Greek cr^fiVas, o-k/jt®, (r/c47ra^M etc.” M. Regnaud often appeals 
to Bergaigne. Now, if he can shew me, in all Bergaigne’s works, a single specimen of sleight 
of hand like this, I shall oonsent, from henceforwaid, to admit that he is right m the whole 
question. 

At this point wc have come, for this time at least at the end of this long and doleful 
j,>urnoy m tlie venJm of absurdity, and are now in a position to read with advantage the volume 
in which M llcgiiaud has embodied his most recent researohes.ss 


M T XXV p. 61 , , . , r . iV. • .1, .. f 

« A eraat doal can be done with words m ic«I No body ever toot .nddha in tbe Veda for faith in the seMe of 

bt Paul or St. Augnstino. Bat I cannot see that theie n. anything so subtle in it when reduced to the simple act 

of bohaf or nou-boltcf m the power or the enistenee simply of such and snoh a god The most pumitive .ubc we may 
Sre had Lghboursw (of course if they had some) and tbe t edic u.n.. were m 

this poHifcion, they kuew peoples who were anmdt&h ‘ who did not honour Indra 

M To give,” of course, but to gue of trust , dehdum is always the correlativo of creditum 
W Which assutuey for kaddU somethm- like the moauing of “ the deposition of the gift, or something similar 
te Again an maccnracy. mMU u surely a douvat.vc and nothing but a aenvativo. But then it is clear that 
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Shall I give an analysis of this work, the lesnlt of hasty studies, earned on from hand to 
month, but with a great air of confidence, which wc are, neveibheless, tempted sometimes to 
look on as a piolonged mystification ? As to matter or metliod, we do not learn aii} thing which 
we did not know before ; the ire and a liquid, their union or, rather, mutual transformation, in the 
iame of the altar, the liquid becoming fire and the fii e becoming liquid the wliolo horizon of the 
authors of the Yeda is bounded by this ; they see and seek for nothing beyond They sit bent 
before the fire like alcbynnsts, intent on their maqnim ojms, but a magnim opus winch seems 
to have no purpose, At least M. Regnaud himself does not appear to have rightly grasped 
this purpose, since, here again, he does not tell us ^hat it is, and the explanation of this 
curious state of mind is put off till later, when no doubt he will have pulverized the 
gods of Greece, as thoroughly as those of India. B\>r the time being, he is content 
with establishing the fact, that the foundation, the only real foundation of tlie Yeda, is the 
act of pouring into the fire, to feed it, an inflammable liquid, oil, or spirituous liquor — 
facts which are proved by him “according to the meaning of the tevts and common 
sense.” Putting aside for a moment the tc\ts, let us look at this common sense. 
What it tells us is, that if the soma helped to feed the fire, it must have been inflanmable, and 
must have been an oil or alcohol. But found sense makes ns also see clearly the unlikeness of 
this conclusion. The plant which yielded the soma (and provisionally, till wo are enliglitened 
by a revelation from above, we must believe that it came from a plant) was probably ground 
up m water, and tbe liquid so obtained was itself mingled, not only with milk and other 
substances, but also with water, all of which scarcely harmonizes with the notion of an inflam- 
mable oil It was drunk and produced excitement and intoxication, whicli agrees with this 
notion still less. On the other hand, can we, without further coiisidorabion, attribute to the 
Hindus of that time the knowledge of distillation For every other spirituous liquor obtained 
by fermentation, wine included, even though very strong and in a perfectly pure state, even 
without any addition of water, would have extinguished the fire rather than have quickened it. 
Even the fermentation must have been feeble, for tbe soma is nob desenbod as a liquid which 
could be kept , it seems that it was prepared when wanted. The texts toll, or seem to tell, us all 
this, and we have no light to throw their testimony overboaid, like M. Regnaud Further, 
we oaniiot call to mind, in other later texts, a soma moie or less different from that 
which, being certainly mixed with water and not fermented (it had not to bo more than one night 
old), did not put the fire out ; a fire, that, it must be remembered, consisted of a few small 
faggots. We may imagine that the Hindus had in time .substitute 1 other plants m place of 
their soma, but how could they have lost tlie art of distillation, if they over had it ? Hoiv could 
they have given up the use of an oil to feed their fire ? Tilings and ideas may change, but 
usage IS commonly permanent. This conclusion, then, lands us in serious difficulties, and 
common sense bids ns, in such a case, re-examine the promises with care ; is the soma really 
the food of Agni^ If, indubitably, the texts answer in the affirmative, then and then only, we 
must admit it to be true. On this point, there is on tbo first page of the book, a note winch 
we cannot read without regret, where M Regnaud asserts that Prof. Ilillebrandb in his work 
on ‘ the god Soma” has only .seen one thing, namely, that the soma was also poured on the fire. 
Gan be have read Pi of, Hillebrandfc’s book, and not destroyed his own ! The truth is that, if 
Prof Hillebrandt has seen only this, it is because this is the only thing to see. Nowhere, m 
no text, are we told clearly that soma is the food of Agni, that the soina is poured into the fire 
to nourish it, and make it blaze up. Agni is fed on butter and fat, he devours the wood ^ud 
the raw flesh, i£ he drinks the soma, it is as a god and companion of other gods. The soma- 
fj8 ai*e the deuas, chiefly Indra, who drink it and have drunk it from the first in heaven, and 
in the solemn sacufices, vho get their share of it here on eaith, pait of which was cast into 
the fire to make them approach, we kuoiv not how or in what (piantity. But we must think 
to Avhat these symbolical acts are commonly reduced. Tlie officiating priests drank the 
remainder. It ig true tliat in M. Regnaud’s eyes these devas are tlie flames, that Indra is 
another name for Agni, that the officiants aie probably also the flames, that the heaven has no 
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existence, and tliat consequently no one could dunk there the soma. But this is the ?eda of 
M. Regnaud, and ^Ye must not begin by believing in it if we are to criticize it There remain 
then tor ns only the texts, the unfortunate teUs, to which we mast at la<t return. Sad to say 
they exist only to be the victims of the theory. All tins is purely d jn construm.uii, though 
M. Regnaud weie to assert the contrary a hundred tunes. It is not from the texts that he has 
learned that imtliivi . . yathhet nak sarma sapmthah means, ‘libation, make flow on our libation 
which extends itself,” that Inchavanma . , asmMyam sanm yichhatain means “fire alight and 
die enveloping, make the libation flow on for us ” No, once in possession of his “ key,” he applies 
It to every “lock ” to sec if it will fit. And it fits, bat at what a price ' This fourth chapter 
not to speak of others, is so marvellous that we ask if it is not meant as a retutaiion of 
the whole system by a reductio ad ahmiJam, That the Vedic dictionary is far from perfect, no 
one will deny. The later literature, from the hnVuitma^ onwards, the next oldest monuments, 
iS an nnceriani guide, partly because certain words have gone out of use, or because then* 
meanings have undergone an essential change of meaning, still more, because the wnteis 
indulge in trifling speculations With some ot tliem,^^ and tins again is a point in which every 
one IS agreed. Our task is not to create a system that questions everything, by starting with what 
IS obscure, but to go on continuously irom the known to the unknown, fiom what is certain 
to what is doubtful, and above all to be content with moderate gams Has M. Regnaud taken 
tins course I can only compare his procedure to that of a woodman in a forest which must 
be cleared. Everything falls before lam, not only technical woids, terms which are iincom- 
inon, or which have early gone out of use, but the best authenticated, the commonest words, 
which liave always remained in the language, and have given rise to derivatives, and passed 
into tlie dialects. How can we take serioaoly oracles like the following, m which pi ishtha, 
which iS identified at a stroke of the pen with prishta, means no longer *‘back,” but ‘‘that 
which is tuiucd ; ” m which parvan does not mean “joint,” but “ that which flows;” in which 
parvatdf adrl^ gin^ stnu do not mean “ the rock, the mountain,” but “ the libation , ” in which 
(jrdvan not “ the stone,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “ rapid ; ” in which harhis is no 
longer ‘‘ the grass,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “ strengthening j ” in which dyaus is 
no longer “the heaven,” pnflav^ is no longer “ the earth,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is 
“set on fire or not set on Are,” in which antanksha “the atmosphere,” becomes the libation 
“enveloped,” that is to say, “not lit,” vyomaii “space” becomes the hbation “which 
nouiishes m which manusTimint, an adjective which does not exist and for good grammatical 
reasons, but winch is said to mean “provided with is made m the neuter mto 

maumhml which is a synonym of another adjective manurlHa, and means like this, “ so far as 
provided wiih ujum;’’ m which paoUra is what serves not to “purify,” but to “light,” m 
whith does not moan “town,” bit the libation as “ nourishment ; ” in which arani is not a 
pioi‘e of wood, but the libation as “ moving,” and in the dual “the hbation which moves, and 
wimdi doi'B not move , ” m which samoatsara is not the year, but the hbation, as “ having its 
calf witli it ? ” All these little etymological jokes are brought about by means of Sanskrit of 
all ponotls, and one-half of the dictionary is used to destroy the other We may imagine after 
this what will become of phrases, oombiuatious of wouls and whole hymns when reconstructed 
with the sfimo skill <mcl philological care. 

Wo have an example of this in chapters six and seven, where M Regnaud examines m 
order, at the expense of seveial hymns, “ the metaphoucal origin of the m^tli of the Dawn,” 
whicli IS also, to him, merely a form of the ever-rtcurimg hbation, and “the alleged myth of the 
descent of Soma,” lu e , its descent from heaven, one of the best ascertained beliefs In the whole 
Veda We hud other examples in the last part of the book (which is not so much a h»ok os a 
colleckon of articles printed together) ^ an appendix which gives an explanatory translation of 
the thirteenth book of the Atharvaveda, undertaken as a reply to that of M. Henry, and mtcncii d 
to shew M. Henry how it should have been done. It is an occasional essav, only included m 

c® Exactly as M. Eegnaud does m all senousness. 
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tins volume because written in the same spiiit and with the .same method, and which the author 
would have made more telling against M. Homy, if he had not added a tianslation of his own to 
Ins oritioisras. I shall have to speak further on of the woik of M Henry. Meannlule I shall 
only say for the benefit of those readers who are not specialists, that they need not take alaim 
at all the accusations of “wrong meaning” and “opposite nieaimig” which are bionght ao'ainst 
this translation of M. Henry, tins only means tlwt M. Henry tuinslates diffoieiitly°fioni 
M. Regnaud, on which we must congiatulate M Homy. No one knows bettei than he that his 
tianslation is and could be a simply teutative one, and that it is laid before n& only as such in 
a spirit of genuine modesty. 


But we do not mean to .say that M. Regnaud’s work contains nothing of value. Par from 
it. M Regnaud is a worker and luvestigatoi. If as a student of language he is combated bv 
the students of language, if as a philologist by the philologists, no one will deny him an active 
and original mind, a vigoious style of argument, and great keennc.s.s of observation. A fixed idea 
is quite compatible with the latter gift, and often sharpens it. In the negative pait of his bouk 
wherehe detects the weak places in his opponents’ armoni, the want of stiengih in such and such 
an argument, the nncertainty of some meaning which has been provisionally accepted in default 
of a better, and still more, m the few parts of his book which are not directly eonceined with 
his mam thesis, we find a good number of just and useful obsoivatioms. But I was called 
oil to speak of this thesis, or rather system in this place, and I am compelled to pionounce 
completely against it. Under its spell, he has rid himself grad lully of some useful checks 
possessed by Vedic philology, and m the end lias thrown ovoihoard all pliilological principles 
whatever. He has thus given himsolt free elbow room. But such a metliod avenges itself 
It has led him into a peifeot cloud-land, and I fear ho will remain there For if 1 have spent 
such time over his works, I scarcely daie hope to convince hiin. It was because a protest was 
needful, smeo there may bo some simple-minded people on whom those essays will have an 
influence, and because, in the second place, it was needful, by .shewing what the method of 
M. Regnaud is, to put an end to the belief that lie carries on the trad ition of Bergaigno, with whom 
for years he has had nothing m common, and lastly bccan.se it seemed iiece.ssary, against all hope 
to make a final attempt to deal with his speculations I do not think that, in the future I sliail 
have the same patience M. Regnaud imagines that, .srnee ludiani.sts do not discuss Ins works 
this IS for the purpose of suppressing them by a eon.spuuoy of sileiiec. By no iiieaii.s. It is simnl v 
because there are certam topics which, like the squaring of tlie circle, do not admit of discussion 
How IS discussion possible, when there ,s no kind of agreement? M. Regmaud then must 
acquiesce, hia writings are now addressed only to a circle of Lmdred spirits. He tells us 
of a school which IS being formed about him. Frankly Hpealuiig, I wish it may be very 
sraali; otherwise we might espect to see some strange thnigs. ^ 

Prof. Hillehrandt ha.s finished, in the B^blMeca Mia,, Ins edition of the ievt of the ritual 
and liturgical hand-book of the Kausliitakms, one of the sMuk or hrai.ohe.s of the R.gveda, the 
iVauta suira of hadlimjam, and has begun the commentary of Aiiarttya.«o M. Sabbatliier has 
given us a good study on the Asmsl, Ionia, the simplest form of the soma saerifioes in the form 
of a translation with explanations of the fifth chapter of the haata siUra of AM.hjanafi'- 

On the Yajurveda I have few works to mention. The edition of the Taittiriya Samhita 

coiitumed in the BiihoWmraMcui by MahehaohandraNyayaratna, has advanced sLe my last 

3uta Jnartt}/a, Paiiis i -iv Calcutta, 1889-1892 * * ^ ^ Comnentary oj V amdatia- 

P Sabbathier, iltudf's do liiurffie 
Amtipia, Jan -Pob -Mar 1890) 

CaleZMA ieMiya, Parts xxxv., x„vi 


I Agnishtoma d'ujg^is UBrauia-sMra d' IwaUy ana (Joufnal 
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from want of sufficient manuscripts Prof. Garbs has not been able to take up again m the same 
collection, bis edition with commentary of the of that school,, that of Ipastamba. 

But one portion of that immense collection of iuttas, the tisenty-fifth book, the Tajfiapari- 
tobasha.stl.tra, or general rules on tlie sacribce, has been published m the UsM by Satyavrata 
Sama&ramin,®’ and has been translated into English by Prof. M. Muller m the Sucni BovU of 
ihe East^'‘ Lastly the Upainshad winch foims a pait of the brdhmana of the White Yajurveda, the 
Bi ihoilaianyaka-upaiushad, has been edited accoiding to the text of the school of the .Madhjam- 
dinas by Geheimrath v. Bdhtlmgk.os it ig both a ci itical recension of the text, and an attempt, 
ficquoiitly happy, to translate it, untrammelled by the luterpietation of the commentators. 
Ill both respects Prof. Whitney shews still more independence in the learned articles which 
ho has devoted to the publication of Geh v Bohtlingk aud which are an indispensable supplement 
to them®'* I have noticed above the edition of the Fidhidhhya of the White Yajurveda 
jHibhsliod ID the Benares Sanskrit Senes 

1 ^ or the S.3;maveda the mateiial is a little more abundant, thanks to the activity of one 
man, tlie dchdyya Satyavrata S^mafeiramm, the autlior of the woi'k I have analyzed abo\e the 
Nit iiMalochana, In the Ubkd (Dawn) founded by liim. in lb89 and conducted by bim alone, he 
discusses doctrinal questions lelative to the Veda, and edits texts aud rare Vedic treatises, among’ 
which those o£ tlie Samaveda have taken till now the chief place.ss Several of these 
treatises have been mentioned above, the Nut udiyasiLshd, the Ahhtninlcritivivi iti of Madhu- 
sudana, what remains of tlie ViknlivalU attinbated to VjAdi, the Yajnapatihlidskdsiiii a 
of Apasiamba The others are, the Ahshara^antt a treatise on the stobhas (the syllables 
inserted between the wordvS, or even in the words themselves, when the richas are chanted as 
sdmati'i) attributed to Apisali, a predecessor of Panini, the SdmapratiUlchya,'*^ which also deals 
with the oiiange of ticlias into sdmuns. This treatise, better known under the title of Phulla- or 
Piathpafitilra, is here iii twelve chapters and, according to a tiadition, is attribnted to a risln 
Pushpa. The editor does not give his opinion on these attributions, in general be seems to 
admit them , Sdmapadasamhiid,'^^ (t e., the padapdtha of the nchas of the Srimaveda, the text 
of these rw to with the words separated and the phonetic rules m abeyance), made by the 
editor to rtiplico the pddapdtha attributed to Gargya, which is now lost; three of the short 
hrdhmin}its of the Samaveda. 

1 °. The Mantrabrdhmanad^^ a collection of mantras prescribed for the domestic ritiiai 
of the Siimaveda, with a commentary by the editor and a preface in which he sets forth the 
genuine tradition of the tSilmavedins, at least those of the school of the Kauthumas, with 
respect to their brdltmatia Like the otlier sdlcUds of the other Vedas, they reckon 113 , 
fact, one btdhmana, compiising the Tdndya or Panckemmsabt dhmana^ the Shadviihsaht dhm^ 
anUf the Mantrahrdlimara^ and the Chdmlogija-npanishad. The otlier five short brakmanas 
aitJ supplorncnis, antihrdhmanasP This tradition is not incompatible with the relatively 
recent date of tlic Mmitrabrahmam^ which has itself veiy much the appearance of being a 


VM, I. Part viii Calcutta, 1801. 

Vt)l XXX. following the second pait of tbe Qfbhyasfitras of Prof. Oldenberg. Professor M, Muller had before 
publwbed a Cb'rman translatior of thiH part of the ApahiamhasHfras in th.Q Zeitschrift der Bmischm Morgenlundischen 
4UbiiLk< hafh Vid IX. 1855, - On the Dharrnasma and Grthyastitra of this sohool see further on 
Pf'ihw'^uranyakitpnmshad i)i Jet M lOhi/am'hna Recension St Petersber^, 1S89 
M W I). Wlutnoy, On Bohlhngk's Gpatmhuds xu tbe Ftocmhngs of ihe American Oriental Society, October W 
It IB a Humming up of the following article — BohihngVs Upanishads in the American Journal oflFkilology. 
Vul XI. No. 4. Those ai tides embrace also the ChiUndogya^upanishad of Geh v Bohtlmgk, winch will be spoken of 

®’!' According to a report which has reached me from India, but which, I trust, will not prove true,l the excellent 


senes wil be stopped. „ , „ ^ . - tooA 

6® Uhhd, Vmdihapatrild^ Vol. I Parts 1 -xii Calcutta, 1889-91 , Vol II. Parts i.-iu. 1892. 
M OTifi, I. 2 , 1889. ™ PsSfi, I 3, 1890 " 

XJsh&f I* 3, 1890. Published before for the first time in the Hindu, Commentator, 187^ 
This question has been treated by the editor in hia NimUdlochana, 
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siipplemeaty and which m its present state, is perhaps not much older than the gnhyasvfui of 
the Samaveda, that of Gobhila Eor even if, generally speaking, a ludhmcma is anterior to its 
corresponding siitrn^ it does not follow that the coinpilntion of the one should have been 
finished and entirely fixed betoie the first redaction ol the other But this is not the point of 
new of the editor, for him, from the moment when his text becomes a luthmam, it changes 
its character and its antiquity becomes indisputable, Crilieal as he may be, or at least open to 
doubt as to other works, when he has to do with the tradition of recognized gnrus^ he raises no 
discussions, especially on what touches h:is own Yecla^ 

2°; The AuheijdhrdJmana^^ one of these with the com men tar} of S/iyana. 

It IS a kind of annh aman% or index of the rihlius^ who are authois of the bamanSy published 
before with extiacts from the same commqntaiy by Burnell, in IB/d, and, again, according to 
the text of the Jaimmlyas, m 1878^ 

3^ The Va^^abrdhmanaT'^ another anubt ahmana, winch gives the succession of the ai cient 
teachers of the Samaveda, with the commentary’ of Bayairgand notes b) the editor. Tins treatise 
had also been published by Burnell with the same commentary in I87b , the OrihyasimqralaT^*^ a 
^ansishta, or supplement of the domestic iites of the Samavcfla, tlic of (Jobiula , tho 

UpagranthasutraJ^ motliev punsish (a of the 'Siauiabutia of the SAiiiaveda , tlie lS<>re)dei>n Mahd-' 
sdmansA^ the Seven Bamhitusy^ tho Recitakm of ihe and the Arishtaoarga^^^ are 

also short liturgical collections, lessons which the student of the vSaniavoda must icqxnsi, either 
every day or on certain occasions, prayeis which arc only shortly ]rt’Oscribe<l ui tlie ritual woiks^ 
brdhmana and sutray which the editor prints in full, with the traditional mode of reciting them. 
Besides the part devoted to editions of texts, there is another pait of the Ihhf in which the 
editor investigates, either in Saiiskut or Baiigfdi, vaiious points ol V'edic docinne, questions of 
ritual, custom, morals, or health , some of which are highly interesting, as burning qciestions and 
bearing on the intereKSts of the day, such as the prohibition of t]‘aveiling beyond tlic seas, or 
woiking in the fields, infant marriages, the marriageable ageof guls, etc They arc m iact really 
m which, without breaking at all with the orthodox method of vsetfling ovcTjlhmghy 
an appeal to the texts, the dcluhija shew^s great lihcrnii ty of mind, and gives Ins vote as much as 
may be for the most enlightened and most just decision, 

G-eha V. Bbhtlmgk has edited and translated the Chthuloggn^UpmuHltmlf'^ on the same lines 
as in his previous issue of the Br%hacla)anyulct-Up(uihhad The critical rcKiorahon of tho te\t 
had to play a greater part here, since this Upannlutd is not so well pieservod as the oth(‘r. As 
m tho previous publitaiion of Geh. v Bahtling^ we must refer to tfie loniarks ol Frof. Whitney, 
mentioned before, kistly, Air. Oertel has made some additions to our knowledge of the 
of the Samavedms of the school of the Jaiimiiiyas, by publishing afresh, flora moie 
abimdanb manuscript sources, the fragmoiit of the bidhiiumi wimdi Burnell prinUd m a few 
lopies in 1878, and which PioL Whitney has also worked at, and by adding to this fragroent 
eight other pieces taken from another section of the hdhmum of which only the Ivaia- 
Upams-had was previously knowuLQ^ 

For the Atharvaveda, on the other hand, the harvest has been very rich, not so much from 
the number oi publicalions, as by the exceptional impoitanco of one of them. M, Henry has 

‘i Of on tins the ro»naiL8 of Prof. Oldeahorg xn the Satml liooh o/ the h'asti, Yol. IXX., p 4, etc. 

.7 Jo), I 1142, Vm 7e 2.1802 

TT r$I It, I 10, IS01. PubliHhed before at tho end of tho fJnhyaHtVro of UuhhiUt, m tlie mUUtheea Indm, and 
byPror Koouhekl in the 'luUchnfi iU) Deiihchm MorgmUmdmhm XIXV. IBl, with a GerniaB 

translation 

V^ik'iy II 1 1*593 79 JI 2, 1892. so si 3^ n xud. 

Otto Dohtlmffk, OMndogyopamshad. Knh<^ch hernusgegefmi und ilhrM, Leipag, 1889. 

Ranws Oeitel, E'drails fret'^ i\e Jo'mitthja-Bii'ihrrmua md Upamuha^-JirtihmaPd, parallel to of the 

'Batap'itha-Brdhmana and €Mn‘'oyya lljponibhaP In tat Jomaal aj ike Ammcan Of wntd Vol XT 1802. 
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given us a translation of two books of the Samlufa^ the thiiteeiitb and seventli bookv j 

speak of It quite as fieely, as i£ one of the papers ^YOl•e not dedicated to me, nist the one ot 
the two that pleases me least, the tiaiislation of the thirteenth book. The choice I think 
an iinfortuiiate one. Such hymns do not lend themselves to translation, exrept tor mn \ uvn 
use, when we aie compelled to it, we do not voluntaiily choose them. Foi it must be ( onte^^ed 
that tins whole version is liaidly intelligible , and yet M Hemy has done evein thmo iti his po^ er, 
ho has struggled boldly with the text befoie him and no one could have pei foimed such a task 
bettor. He has seen of course that the apparent unity of the book is open to doubt but has let 
liimsoit be led away b> it He sees m it the g lout! cat ion of a body of myths uiiaei an uncommon 
and peculiar form. Here, however, I think, we have less to do with myths than mages, and 
these iinhap]>ily are not within our knowledge Just on this book the intual treatiser of the 
Afh at which arc very capricious, do not give us much inform at ion. I liad been struck with, 

the gener.ii likeness of the cominoiicement and the matUtas and practices of the "^ro^al rite” 
the rdjitsinjay as it is described in the Yajurveda, and had begged M Henry to iiucstigatc tin*, 
point. It he had followed this track he would perhaps have found himself on him ground for 
the beginning at least, as Prof. Bloomfield has afterwards shewn in the excellent remarks which 
he has made on this trauslution.®® As a translation to be read from beginning to end, it is not 
successl ul. Bui as a commentary, as an honest and painstaking exposition of the difficulties of 
the lexf., as a staitmg point for other attempts, it is, in my opniion, of great value And tlii& 
IS how hr. Henry seems to have looked on it it is eminently a \voik of scientific devotion. 
Jn the se\enf li ]>ook, ho is on more favourable ground Here wo aie in the midst of the usages 
of exoicism, sorceiy, incantation on. which this Veda is founded , information about featuies ot 
tlie ritual is abundant, tboiigh often concise and obscure, and we know something at least as to 
what it IS all about, M. Henry’s labouis, which are carried out with caie, are tlieiefore 
woleoiue , lie has a.d(led as it were another link to the chain of translations which now includes 
the fiist seven books of the Athayvaoeda, 

Mr. Magoun has eddod, with translation and commentary, the As7i'}1kal2')a,^’^ one of these 
hhori subjoined in no regular order to the Athat vateda under the general heading of 

p,/,/ /,s/-s//D/s or a])pcndiceH In this, the practices of witchcraft, which are carried out by means 
of a plant called dsnid, and winch Mr. Magoun has studied carefully, aie described. The text, 
which i.s \<*ry corrupt, required many omoiidations, to which w’-e must add those proposed 
aftei \\<u‘ds by (Jeh. v. Boliiliugk Professor Bloomfield has published in a completer form 
one of those (ieiached studies, which I was able to lefer to in the last from the suin- 

iiiiU'v r<‘poi ni the P t ithpcihyuis of Oio Aific? tcuu 0 1 lontal Soewiyf and ho has followed it up b> 
spvernj oibers of the same kind,^^ in wdiicli he shews, with his complete mastery of the subject, 
the iniportancc of the ritual for the interpretation of the Veda, how many problems a^ to 
the arrangement and primitive meaning of the muyifyas aie thereby solved, problems whose 
very evistenee wumld otherwise not even be guessed at. In several of these studies, wlneli 
are‘ubually confined by him to the Athay oa-V edaAi^ has enlarged his scope and exam ined 

' "bs v7aor LivtaXlU si Athana^ 

ha<hn Uon A eommetiiaire Lb Uore VIJ de V Ail^arva^Yeea iyadmt et commente IbO- 

In the iouttlisc‘n(‘s of Ins Contt tbuLtoti'i to the inietpy efatmi of ihe Veda I do not ic^ime to letmn L n 
ti the irmhbdaon oi the book winch M Eognaud has given , he has perceived that uhat i-, de^en\m 

most L'o on partly at least on this eai th, but he has a knowledge ol the usages which wo have not, it is his otermd 
i hoiiieand the liuuid To gam anything fiom his version we would need to adopr hi», sy^^tem and us.- 
Id. not yet know hxB meet xecent pubhcatxon xu wlnck ko exxt.cx.es the vxew. oX 

"’"sJhV’mUxx, The I.urtkalpa- a WUcU, aft PraH.ee of T.an.la- 

Tome XIX. p. 14 r V^da mtM Am<i7\cini J oh nml of Phiioloqy, 

Tol kf Tslio" Limfxn IhX’L 0 / L Lmctxx Onental SocJy, VoL XV 18W. Pouxth Soxxes xxx the 

Aymt'i'Can Jourml of FlntologyiV ol XII. 1892. 
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certain myths m their totality, such as those of Hamuchi and Iiidra, of Yama and his t'v^o 
dogs, of Mann, and of Saranyu. I think that for each one of these he has been successful m 
making the story more definite, in telling it to us better, notabl}^ in the case of Hamuchi®^ and 
Saranyu; where he attempts to guess at then origin, he seems loss fortunate. But, as a 
whole, these studies are written with sncli care and with such a peifect knowledge of the data, 
that with regard to this alone any futuie student of these my ths will have always to pay attention 
to them.®2 Professor Bloomfield is indefatigable. At the head of a company of pupils and coB 
leagues he gives ns hopes of a complete Vedic Concordance which will contain all tlie formulae 
of the older literature It this work be earned out thoroughly on the orderly and compre- 
hensive plan sketched out by Prof. Bloomfield, it will beau invalu.ible help in future reseaiches 
Another announcement which we welcome with pleasuie is that of the speedy appearance of 
the tianslation of the Athmvmeda by Prof. Whitney, with commentary, notes and references.®^ 
It is, fuither, a proof that the health of Prof. Whitney, which has long been far from good, is 
at last re-established, and that is a second reason for hailing this announcement with ]oy. 

(JFo he coniiiiued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIBIT BASIS OE BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J M CAMPBELL, OIL, I.C S. 
{ConUnued fwm ‘p 338) 

2. Badges 05 DevaLs, 


A great step towards guardian gods took place when the spirits of the family dead 
were considered friendly, not hostile. These fiiendly dead liad, as noticed above, taken their 
abode either in the living tombs of man-eating animals, or in fruit or other food-)iolding trees. 
The choosing a badge was not the cause of tree, or animal, worship ; it was the result of the 
belief that the spirits of ancestors lived, in plants or in animalsd Air. Al cLennan oxplam.s 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu as the adoption into the national religion of ten clan gods.^ 
It seems simpler to suppose that these were all worshipped as difeient objects, whicli'^gave 
protection against spirits, before they were chosen as a badge by any clan. 


In the Bombay Presidency the practice of choosing guardians, or d^vaks, is universal 
among the Marathas of the Deccan, and to a less extent among the Kunbis, and Mails of 

the Konkan, and some husbandmen, like the Halvakki Vakkals of North Kanara. The usual 
divalts are animals, like the elephant, stag, doer, or cock, or trees, as the mango, jambid, vad, 
or . Tlie dSTak is the ancestor or head of the house, and so families, who have the same 
gnardian badge, or devaL, cannot intezmariy. If the derail, be an animal, its tlesli is not eaten. 
If tbe devah be a fiuit tree, the nse of the fiuit is not forbidden, though some families' 
abstain from eating the fruit of the tree which forms their deial, or badge. Among the Na.sik 


See on this a letter of Prof M Mtiller in the Academy, 22nd October 1892. 

On the myths I shall also mention a pamphlet by M. V. Homy, in whioh’ho applies the theory of natnre or 
solar iiddles_ to some ancient legends and in vihich the references to the Veda axe numcrouH . Quehn,e, muthc, 
mUnralute, nuconnns. Les sapjilmes do V P.xrm, 1892 In tlm ease of Tantalus the author 

could have strengthened hm position .1 he had noticed that, in its most ancient iorm, the punishment of Tantalus 
takes place not in hell, but in heaven 

S’.l VeihoConcordance. ll^«9a Coiredwnoftlienvm'nsandSaerifi,t«Uormvlasoftl,eLH>-rutu>eofihe redai. 

OnmtalsLSly°Aluimr'^ Hopkin’s Umveisit, Cironlara, Way 1892. Cl l‘rocmU„g:, of the Amenean 

A>mouncement as to a Second -volume of the Soth-Wh^tney edvtton of the Aflmria-Vedu, by Prof. W D 

I’ Fioceedinpr of the Amervean Oneutol Society, Apxil 1892 [The great Professor died 7th June', 

— JifD J ^ 


tv ; ™ New Senes, p. 233) thinks that the worship of animals or plants began in 

their being bodges 01 protecloiB Lubbock thinks it aiosefiom eertam ancestors ohoobing to be called as a 
memorial after some animal It seems more likely to have its rise in the enpenenee of men being re-bom as 

nnnaQals (Tylor s PriW'bh-? e Cid/tire, Vol H p, 237). ^ 

2 Fort. Eev. Yol. VII. New Senes, p. 215, 
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Malis, rules about dSvals, or guardian badges, aie strictly observed. Among tlicir devals 
aie sucb trees, or tree-leaves, as the sliami (Mimosa suma), mango, jambiil (Cahjptianthes 
^ambolana), bbr (Zxrijphus jujuboi), n.'aik vad (Ficus Jadiea)^ Some have vvheat-biead for their 
devah, and some have a conch-shell, an earthen pot, or an ave, or Tcuihud,^ Among 
llatnagiii Kiinbis the vad (Ficus Iiuhca) is the badge of those ivho have the surname 
of Kadam, and an elephant of those whose surname is Savant ^ A mango twig is 
the Shol.lpur liiirnd’s tlevak, or guardian, and the deoah, or guaidian, of the SholApur 
Tell, or oil-maker, is an iioii bar, or poM-i, and a mill, or ylidna’^ The dccak of the 
Sholapur Agarvals, or scent-makers, is five piles, each of five eaitheu pots, with a lighted 
lamp 111 the middle.^ The Piitradavaius, or dancing girls, of DharwAr, vhen a girl is in her 
seventh j’oar, worship the mnsioal instruments, -which aie their guardians.® In IJorth Kanaia 
the important cultivating class of Halvakki VAkkals, an early and wide-spread tube, is divided 
into eight clans, each of which has a separate badge, which, when it is an animal, they do not 
eat Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the hudaoS, or stag, the Bargalballis do not eat the bihgd, or 
deer, the Kuntihallis do not eat the woodcock.® The DimrvS Prabhnsof Poona, befoie the thread- 
giidiiig oeieraony, set up a guardian, or deval. They take an earthen pot, which they white-wash 
and niaik with yellow, gieen and red. In itarelaid grains of wheat and iioe, a beteliiut, apiece 
of taviiieric root, and a halfpenny. The lid of the pot is closed, and thread is wound lound it. 
A holited stone lamp is set before it, and fed with oil.‘“ The dbml of the Poona Rauls consists 
of leaves of the mango, i >4, and sawidad t.ees n The dMi, or guaidiau, of the Bangars of 
Poona IS a conch-shell, and the deiah of the Parddshi RAjpiits is an earthen pot filled with 
wheat The deeals, or guaidians, of the Almiadnagar SonAis, at their weddings, aie their 
sdmMs or pinceis, and their blowpipe, or phmhawP The di'oaTt, or gnaidian, of the Jam Shimpis 
of Ahm.idnaoar is a pot with a flat lid, white-washed and marked with red and green.i‘ The 
GhisAdis of Ahmadnagar have as a guardian the leaves of the mango, umbai (Ficus glomerata). 
lui (Oalotropn mganfea), and jamhul trees The Ahmadnagar Khatris’ family pardians at a 
thrcid-girding and a marriage are white-washed earthen potsA® The Chambhars of Ahmad- 

nao-ar worship an axe as their dei-al!* or guardian, and the PahAdis a small class of Nagar 

market gardeners, worship a pair of scales, or taidju, as their devak. 

Several of the eaily tribes of Bengal shew traces of the worship of clan guardians, or 
badves The Hos and MundAs are divided into clans or A man is not al owed to ma^y a 

, own clan The Mundaris adopt the name of an animalas the clan badge, and its flesh 

® L ! en Amon» theanimals chosen aie the eeland tortoise The badges of the Larkas 

may not bee. ■ o nii-e Mjubhum Kbarnas neither eat mutton, nor use wool. 

rules be forbidden Seveia o ^ Syalon^a or Spotted Deer, and Orango or Blue 

TteOrtoi*'; r -a «» •< *• North-E«H...t..r 


P Fiom. verbal information given by a peon 
7 Op cU Vol XX p 49. 

9 Op, cbt Vol XV p 203. See anU, note 6, 
n Bombay Oaxeitee^,yol XVIII. p 360 
Of), cit Vol XVII p 136 

15 Op ai Vol XVII. p 98 " Op oii. Vol XVH p 111. 

18 Dalton’s Sesenphte Ethnology of Emgol, p. 18J 
,, 1 j iFhniyi/Jn n 34 Other tribal names seem to nave a» 

Macpheison s Khends, p, M utnor 


8 Prom MS notes. * From MS notes 

6 UomiKi]/ ffa*efteei’, Vol XX pp 93, 143. 

8 Op. cii Vol XXII p 191 
i« Piom MS. notes 
18 Op at Vol XVIII pp 263, 403. 
n Ov. cut. Vol XVn p 101 

It Op. Cut Vol. XVII. pp. 167, 01- ;■ n 84 Other tribal names seem to have an 

w Desuruptuve Elhuologv of Bengal, p 161 Maopheiso i , Piovinoe Gomis 

animal oiigi The Rods are perhaps «« peacock in Naiiadu Gondi (op «t. p 27) 

tHwlop’s Ahorugunal Tribes of the Central Prownees, p IS, ^ ,jf p 9), ami a er..w 

, i,„llrtftk in some Gond dialects (op cut p /) - , a caom fn take theii name fiom the Telnjiu 

w n 10) ThoMarftlhlSoIais do not eat goat’s flesh. a;Uty who rnled in the 

”'ffora voat 'it seems probable that Selar has been wdl-tnov4 dynasty of Chalnkyas, who-,e 

Sn 

among the Gonds {op cit p. 6). 
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animals, and aie foid:)iclden to use the aininal after tliej are called 20 Thus the Tirlvi.s or 

Mice, may not eat mice , Ekhai^s, or Toi toises, may not eat the tuitoiso, Kiipdt.uN ina,y ind eat the 
stomach of a pig ; Lakrars may not eat tiger’s llesh , lvii]iais nia;v not eat oil fioni the iiee or sit 
in its shade , Gedlnars may not eat the kite, Khakhars may not e.it the eiow , Mm jais in«iy not 
eat the cel , Koiketais may not eat the bird ot that name , and Baiais ina.y not eat liom 
leavos.^^ The SanthMs have twelve tubes, hut oiil\ one is called aftci an amimil 

The clan guardian seems to appear among the tribes oi OentiMl Asia, man^ of uliom tiace then 
descent fiom animals ^3 The Chinese have clan-name^ and keep the rnle foibiddiiig the people of 
the same clan-narao man} mg The Ja,panese ol the old Slmiio laith ha^o a lann^ or <>nardian 
saint, in each house 25 In Austi*aha thob.idge or elaa-onai diaii, \^]llch is cailled h^butuf, is wide- 
spread. It IS accompanied \vith the t\M) 1 ules — that siiccessiou is genemlh ilumigdi the niothei 
and that people with the same cresl may not ma,ri}.2'j Irave also ilio ruh^ loihiddmc the 

killing, or use, of the clan-gnai dian.27 The Aushaliaii tiihe.s au* called afier animals, as Minni 
the kangaroo, Tdluuu the brown-snake, Kuiaki the opossum, \\dieu (lie\ go to va.t*eacjh camels 
his own animal stnifed as a stanclard.^^ ddie Aiistialiaii gimidians <iie both ])Ia,iits and anmnds. 
Many of the animals are buds, and one is a fish. Tluyv believe tlmt tlimr forefatheis vei e tnrmH 
from these animals into men 20 The PJiiIippnie islandeis had manj aiicc'stial giiaidiaiis called 
amtOr% whom they called in time ot tiouble Tiie Fiji isl.uideis lia\e h.idgcs, and the 

rule that the badge may not be eaten lie who woishpis the eel-god must never eat eel. Some 
cannot eat men, because their badge is man.'^ In Aiiica tubes hace a liailgi* 01 guaidmn, and 
keep the rule against marriage between people vmIIi the sameer(‘st ’-2 Ihie ikin\ai of ikpiatmiul 
Africa pray to the dead. The Veddahs think the spints of aucestuis guaid them, and the 
Hakotahs and the How Caledonians call on aneeslois to Jie{[).‘^ 


Many Hortli American tubes have a clan-guardian^ geiieralk an animal, beai*, wolf, or 
deer. The guardian is held to be the clan -ancestor, .md mamage helneen faunims of Uie 
same guardian is foibidden. In many cases the child hikes its mol hers g iiardniu, ft vas au 
Amencaii rule that the guardian was not to he killed.f ilosah's the <daii gmu dian some 
of the American tribes had a personal guardian. F.ich \outli so(‘s Ins gimidhiu lu a 
dream. It may be an animal or pait of one, the skin or ilie claw.s, a foidhri oi i... 
shell, a plant, a stone, a knife, a pijie. Tins hcM onu^s his protector, and ls IminG wntU 
lumd^ In other tribes the naked cdnld was J.iid on a hml of ashes, ami iln^ marks 
which weie found next morning became lus gnardiaud^ Tlie Camidians ham^ alsii guaidjai.s 
Oi medicines. The led-inaise is the oldest, the red thvr the sh*onm\st. 11u' tkkmms 
have also guardians, but their rules are less slrict. li ihv} nvv unluek} iho} start a new 
guardian, and under certain circumstances they ma} shoot their guaidian.'^'^ ddit* idols oi‘ tin 
Houfch American Indians are guardian spirits of places, The} wdi not kill tin animal, 
from which they believe they are spiung'^i Among the Amaziilus Vlie aneestial spiiifs of om? 
tube go to fight the ancestral spirits of the othei ‘^2 The Ama/mlu ammsbns an angi^ 
their ides arc neglocted.^^^- In the Roman camp the eagles ami other standards hehi a lust 


lUlton’h Elhnolo'jtj of Beoijait p 57 

Fori R 01 Vol T1 ISTcw SoriO' 5 , p 418 
8ilvoi BJrtp/vn, p ^,0 
Fori Hev Vol VI p lit. 

2^^ FoR Rpv Vol vr p JIO 


Op nl p 251 Op id ,, 

Ea hf y of Man, p 2''n 

Eiulif Ilxiltitij of Man p 
S'J J(m, 1 ilhrof) Jvsl Vi4 VU p 2tfl 
^ CaniL VhinthiU, Vol JV p Ui 


i V. oTi / 1 tn 

■n Vul VI p 421, 'IM.uS P-t.mVi, e V»1 II p 2:i2 . 

"OaiifLoft, Vol JII. p So Among tlio ammal giiardi.ms uuic* (J'uil Rer Y,>] \'k Vow Sono^, p MS) w df 
bear, b 3,voi, fciutlo, dooz, smpo, hoion, liawk, ciane, dude, turkew, musk-rut, pike, vui hdi, rtt urgouu/o.i, n, 
dk, roi» ' 01 , oade, Iiaio, labbii and snake Many otliois weie plantn (op cd i> 1,11} , nund, wati 1 amj lock weio 
aho i?nitdi.iiiK (op nt p 413) , and so were the sun and tlici moon {op t,/ pp iip, yp) 

■■■<■' Trl.>ir’h IViimlK-c CWit.f, Vol 11 p I'.r. Banorolt, Vol III o .itiv' 

» Fort Kev Vol VI Isew Seuob, p U2. B.mciolt, Vol HI. IS.'J. 

« oTbf Vol fp 111 ” 1' "■> V-ol T. p. ao&. 

ujy lU. Vol I p. 210. n, (d.Yol J p 211, 
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rant among tutelary deities.^'* Mr. McLellan traces clan-guardians among old tribes in South 
Europe, He suggests tlaat the animals m the sky, the serpent, scorpion, dragon, horse, bull, 
dog, swan, ram, goat and fish were originally clan- guardians. But the origin of animal 
worship seems to hay© preceded the choice of an animal as a clan- guardian. The CekiC 
clans of Scotland have their badges, some of which are plants, as the Campbells’ bog-myrtle 
and the Macdonalds’ heather. Some of the Scotch borderers had the moon as an armoual 
bearing, meaning that they were gentlemen of the night, or minions of tho moon.^® The clau- 
guardian would seem to be the origin of the ensign and the crest.*^^ 


3. Spirits are Mortals. 

It seems probable, from the examples given under the heading of Ancestor-worship, that all 
spirits were originally the spirits of men. It is also probable that all spirits were origi- 
nally mortal. 

According to the Vidas, offerings should be given to ancestors for three generations 
and so in Western India the higher class Hindus worship their ancestors for three generations. 
But among the lower classes uneasy ghosts are rarely worshipped for more than a generation 
or two. 

Ghosts are like men, and like men die and pass into powerlessness. The Kmibls of 
the Konkan believe that a ghost cannot trouble a man for more than twelve years. In the 
Deccan there is a belief that ghosts do not live for more than three or four generations.'^^ 
The Midhis of the Horth-East frontier think spirits are mortal.^^ The Kuikfis of the Central 
Provinces worship the dead for a year after death.^i In Siberia the ordinary spirit lived m a 
pillar for three years , a sorcerer’s spirit was immortal Among the Persians both the pa ris, or 

kindly spirits, and the dios, or unfriendly spirits, were mortal The Burmans believe that the 
victims, who are buried alive at the foundation of a tower and become guardians, last only for a 
Among the Chinese the common people sacrifice to the father and grand-father ; the 
nobles to three generations ; the petty kings to five ; and the emperors to seven ancestors 
The Zalus worship no ancestors except the father.®^ The figures set up for the dead in 
Melanesia are either the lately dead or the great dead. People seldom pray to a soul they have 
not known in life. Most ghosts perish after a time.^^ The Greenlanders believe that spirits 
are moital The Greeks and Romans held tliat the life of the tree-nyraph was bound 
up m the life of the tree.s^ Europe the Middle Ages <1000-1500 A. D.) Cabalists believed in 
mortal sylphs, gnomes and undines.®^ In Scotland the elfin people were believed to die»^^ 


4. Spirits cause Disease 


III early times the great fear which people entertained of the spirits of the dead was due to 
the belief that all diseases are caused by spirits ; and the belief that spirits are the cause of 
sickness and misfortune is still entertained by many early tribes m India, as well as m other 
countries. Thus the Kolis of Than^ ascribe every sickness and death to the agency of the 
or evil spirits, or to witohcraft.63 In the Konkan, winch is locally considered the hot-bed of 
evil spirits, among the lower classes ninety per cent, of the sickness and diseases is ascribed to 
dkUs or evil spirits. The MahadSv Kolis of Ahmadnagar believe that every malady or 
disease, which seizes man, woman, child or cattle, is caused either by an evil spirit or by 


44 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol 1. p. 169. Fo^i V.ev Yol YI p 563 

40 Scott’s Boeder Minstrels, p. 28 Fort Bev Yoh YI pp 418-069 

48 Mauvioe' B Indian Antiquities, Yol II. p, 189 49 From MS. notes • a vt 

« Zlton^s Descriptive FJhnolagy of Bengal,^. 21. ex mHlo^'sAhonoinalFriheBofmGentralFfOi^^^ YI. 

Early msirny of Mm, p. 109. Scott’s Border MimtreU v.^2 

r* Sbway Toe’s The Bwrman, Yol. II. p 209. ^6 Carm (1695) m Churchill, Yol P 

Tylor^s P? mitim CuUure, Yol 11. p. 116. Jour, Anthro:y, Inst Yol X. pp. 283, 285, 294 

58 Tylor’s FnmiUm Culture, Yol. II p. 22 Smith’s Classical Dichonary. 

CO Fur Bat Yol. I p. 47. Scott’s Remonolairp and Tfitclu rajt, p 128. ® I rom MS. notes. 
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an angry god and the BijApnr Taddars Lave a yearly feast to their ancestors to prevent 
the dead bringing sickncsb into the house In the Bdbistdn^^ it is stated that m Kalinga in 
East India (1649 A D ) every village had a spirit called by some paiticular name, each supposed 
to be the author of some disease. One was called anatnhaiam. In Noith Bhutan all diseases 
are believed to be special spirits, and the only tieatment is by exorcising Among the 
Garos when a man sickens, the priest asks what god. has done The Kiikis and nearly all 
aboriginal tribes hold that diseasois caused by evil spirits The Khonds think disease is sent either 
by a god, or by an angiy ancestor^'® The Bastar Kbis believe that death js generally caused by 
female spirits, probably at the instigation of an enemy The Katals, or Kurumbals, of 
Malabar, a higher class slave tribe, believe that the spirits of men after death inflict diseases, and 
are appeased by the oSerings of distilled liquor, which the votary clnnks, after calling on the 
spirit to partake of it.^^ The Mogayers, South Kanara fishermen, behove that evil spirits cause 
disease, and so in cases of sickness they call in Billavars, and even Mnsalmfin exorcists.^s 

The old Persians had, as the Pars? sacred books still have, a spirit-explanatioii for almost all 
diseases. Fever was made by the devil Sickness, fever, cold, and shiveimg gather at 
the Tower of Silence 74 The Parsi has also a spirit of bhndiiess,^^ of hunger and thirst, 76 of 
bad swelling, 77 and of irregular sickness 78 The Prophet Muhammad,79 held that all diseases 
were the work of devils, except fever, which was a foretaste of hell-fire.80 

The Chinese believe that all diseases are caused by the spirits of the unfriendly dead.®^ The 
inhabitants of Melanesia believe that all sickness and mischief to the living is the work of the 
ghosts of the dead, who are always seeking an opportunity to do evil. So, for fear of tamates, 
no one will go about at night, unless he cairics a light, which ghosts are afraid of. If a child 
IS sick, it is thought that it has wandoied wiihiii reach of some ghost. When a man goes out 
of his mind, it is thought that a ghost has possessed him, and wonderful things arc thought to 
be done by one m such a condition.^s Australians believe that diseases are caused by evil 
spirits S3 The Inthlangwains near Natal do not know how long the spirit of a dead person 
lives. They attribute every untoward occurrence to the mfiuence of the spirit, and if sickness 
comes, slaughter a beast to please the spint.^i Among the Waxaramos of East Africa, 
whenever any one is ill he is supposed to be possessed by the evil one InEastAfiica all 
disease is believed to he caused by spiiits or winds. Tho spirit doctor drives out the spirit 
by music and hard exorcism.86 The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that death is caused by 
spirits, and so at the grave a man shouts, ‘‘This is what yef7 get, }ou must not follow after his 
children. This is the one you have got.”S8 The Indians of Arizona behove that death is caused 
by the devil.sQ 


The next step was that only certain diseases came to be attributed to spirits. 
Thus the Manillas of Thana believe that most diseases and misfortunes in life are duo to bJiuts, 
evd spirits, witchcraft, or to the influence of the nine jilancts.^^ The palm-tappers of South 
Kanara, called Billavars, believe that most w omen are liable to spirit-possession.^i The Wasnaluh 


Bombay Qmetteer, Yol XYII p 200 
«« Yol ir. p. 160. 

Op. at p, 60 

Maoplierson’fe Khomh, p 76 
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^ From MS. notes. 
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of East Africa believe that many diseases are caused by evil spirits, or pepo, ivbo get into the 
iodj, and must be driven out.^^ 


As men advanced in knowledge and power, the assumption that all diseases or most diseases, 
are caused toy spirits was naiTOwed into the belief that some diseases, or certain diseases, are 
caused by spirits. The diseases thus attributed to spirits were sudden sicknesses, seizures, 
fainting, mama, rheumatism, small-pox, barrenness, cholera, and other epidemics. lu the 
Kdukaii the lower and middle classes, and to some extent even the higher classes, believe all 
these diseases feo be duo to the influence of spiiits. 


The following examples shew, too, how widely the belief that spirits cause disease is, or 
has been, entertained* In Korth Kanara, thirty miles up the Karwar river, a place named 
Ivadmi, when Dr. Buchanan visited it (1792), had for many years been troubled by a curious 
sickness. The people, who were Brahmans^ thought the epidemic was the work of an cm aged 
bhUt or spirit.^^ The Komarpaiks, a class of hTorth Kanara husbandmen, believe that the spnits 
of children, whose mothers die in pregnancy, become bhuts oi devils, and enter into people and 
cause sickness. The sufferers attempt to be relieved by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
villages aie supposed to know charms which drive the spirits away®^ In the Deccan, when 
a Chitpavan woman suffers gieatly in child-birthj a priest is called who reads the passages from 
the Veils and Furdns which drive away evil spirits.®^ In Bengal, whenever a woman is seized 
with a sudden sickness she is supposed to be witch-rxdden.®^ The Brmyiris of Mysore in 1792 
claimed the right to put witches to death, because all sickness among children was due to 
witchcraft.®^ The Ooorgs believe that diseases of men and cattle rarely come in the natuial 
order of things, but are due either to magic or to an enemy ®® In Mysore, an acute conical 
mound of mud, on a round base, ornamented with wild flowers is set up to keep off cattle-disease. 
It IS called Katarna Raya.®® In Mysore men are possessed and bewitched by spirits, 
who lodge m trees and burial-grounds.^®® Among the Kols of the Central Provinces when 
any one falls ill, the ancestors are propitiated.^ The early Brfdimans m India were always 
troubled by spirits and demons.^ In Mysore and North Tulu, if the worship of Bhilta is 
neglected, he is supposed to cause sickness and suffering. If a sacrifice is made to Bhuta he 
takes the spirit or life of the sacrifice, and gives no more trouble.® Children get epileptic 
fits from ^Siva.^ Sneezing is due to spirit-possession. The Piirsis say a prayer when they 
sneeze,^ 


The Circassians believe that diseases are caused by spirits.® In "Egypt, Mr. Douglas 
has seen barren women pass under the belly of an elephant, to drive out the haunting spirit 
of baireiinchs.^ The Jews held that madness was the work of a spirit, and at the time 
of Chrisi spirits were believed to cause madness, fits, and other forms of disease,® 

The Burmana believe that witches, called sdns, kill people and give epileptic fits,® and that 
some diseases are caused by bones and other things being forced into the body by witches.^® 
Epidemics are specially believed to be duedo spirits. In Burma, when cholera appears m a 
village, the people climb onto the roofs of the houses and beat them with bamboos and billets of 
wood.ii Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small coffin and a tiny corpse are buried, and the 
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disease disappearsd^ The Bnrmans use the following articles to euro sores or spiiit-diseases - 

the hand of a lizard, sulphur, the bulb of a white lilj, roast chillies, and cock’s clung, is 
A Burman, also when suffering from headache, hangs up jnctures of peacocks and hares under 
the eaves, headache is considered a sun-(or a moon-)stroke, and the peacock belongs to the sun 
and the hare to the moon.^^ Spirits aie considered one of the chief causes of disease in 
Burmad^ and the Buddhist novice is asked if he is free from madness or other ills caused by 
giants, -witches, or the evil spirits of forests and hillsd® In China epidemics are supposed 
to be devil-causedd^ The Chinese believe that drought is caused by evil spiiits,!^ and also any 
sickness that does not give way to medicmed® The belief that spirits cause disease, is wide- 
spread in China.20 Ancestors are supposed to cause sickness if their tombs are neglected ; they 
are appeased by the present of paper money and paper clothes 21 When a Chinaman has 
had an ill-omened dream he fills his mouth with water, slashes the air wutli a swoid, and 
holding a red or yellow sci’oll in his hand says “ 0 scroll, avert all evil iiifluences.”23 
In China, spiiits are supposed to I'aise storms, especially the summer squalls kuowm as devils’’ 
winds, ”23 and the stye is exorcised by a priest in order that the pigs may not become 
diseascd.2^ The spiiits of cows are much feared 111 China, and must be driven away by 
exorcists or priests ; otherwise the whole herd may die 25 in China, when many people aie 
drowned the belief is that the spirits of the poor have caused the accident. They have had no 
proper funeral and so are angry.^® 

The West Australians believe that sickness is caused by evil spirits, doctors go round the 
sick man, and shout to keep the devil away. They do not believe in natural death, 27 
believe that fatal sickness is caused by their medicine-nien, called Boglias, who can kill even 
at a distance from the power of some stones m then* siomachs.^s In Australasia, illness and 
death, especially of the young, is attributed either to sorcery or to evil spirits.^o The Motus 
of New Guinea connect a sudden attack of illness with an evil spiiit, called Vata. He is 
supposed to live in the bush; they neither worship nor propitiate him in any w'ay. When a 
person is taken ill they say Vata has killed him ; the patient's life is despaired of, and little or 
nothing IS done to him. In rare cases some leaves and roots are used as an antidote in 
charming diseases. Spirits cause epidemics, and so the hlotiis after an epidemic drive away 
the disease-spmt by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise generally, and throwing burning 
sticks into the air.^^ The Samoans hold that all disease marks the displeasure of some god. 
In cases of sickness the village priest is consulted, gifts arc made, and mouthfuls of water are 
sprinkled over the sick bed. ^2 


The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that sudden death is caused by witchcraft , and other 
tribes, especially the Sihanakas, think all death to bo duo to witchcraft. When the dead is 
in the tomb the Sihanakas say • “ Whoever it is that has hewiiched you, brceik him upon 
the rock that the children may see it.”33 The people of hladagascar lielievc that any one who 
is sick IS possessed by an evil spirit.34 In East Africa a madman is said to have fiends.'^''^ 
Barrenness is a spirit disease, and so in South Central Africa a baton of wood covered with 
grass is rubbed on a woman to cure her of barrenness so The people of South Central Africa 
think that sickness is due either to spirits or to sorcery .37 The inliabitants of ilic country to 
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the north of the Zambesi, have a gieat fear of spirits They think that spirits cause sickness 
and wish to take away the living, men one man has killed another, a sacrifice is made to 
lay the ghost.^B The South-West Afiicans believe that if the spirits of the departed are 
appeased, there is no other cause of death except witchcraft.B® Sneezing is supposed to 
be spirit-caused. Gardiner notes that when Dingam, a Zulu chief, sneezed, his people said — 
“May he grow greator.”^o The Nubras divide diseases into two classes, wind or spirit 
diseases and blood diseases.*i The Moors of Morocco, when they stumble or fall, stain their 
clothes, cut their fingers, break a pot, or bear an ass bray, say — “ God damn the devil." *2 
The old belief that spirits cause diseases seems to have been modified by the Moois of North 
Africa, wlio now consider every sickness a 3Qdgment.^3 

Tlie American Indians almost universally belieye that death is caused by witchcraft 
The Zaparo Indians of South America think illness and death due to sorceiy>5 In the West 
Indies, Columbus (1495) found a sorcerer, who pulled diseases of the patient as one pulls 
of a pair of trousers and the Californian Indians spend all their tune in shaking of evil 
spirits 


Homer’s^'*® Greeks thought that disease was caused by a demon, and this belief was 
upheld by Pythagoras.^^ Madness they thought was due to a spint.^^ The Ptomans 
called madmen hjmi)hati, ghost-haunted, and a Temple of Pever stood on the Palatine HilLS^ 
The Roman matrons were cured of baiTenness by being beaten with thongs by the priest 
of the Lupercalia. The Lupercalia continued to be held in Rome till the middle of the fifth 
century.®® The Skandinavians believed that Runic letters eased women m labour, kept of 
poison, dispelled evil thoughts, and cured child -diseases and melancholy In Russia, the 
ague IS called the Female Neighbour or the Female Friend. Ague is a spirit which will 
worry her patient till she goes, and before she goes she appears in terrible dreams.®® Toothache 
IS cured in Russia by rubbing on the gum the ends of candles, which have been burnt in church.®® 
Barrennofis is supposed to be a spirit-disease, and so in France, even to-day, women are 
said to sit on dolmens to cure sterility .®7 Formerly m England it was held that pestilences 
and other diseases and sicknesses were due to wicked spirits. In the JEJ^isteles and GospelleSt 
London, imprinted by Richard Bankes, a sermon on ‘^Rogation Bayes runs: — ‘‘In these 
Rogation Bays, it is to be asked of God and prayed for, that God of His goodness will defend 
and save the corn in the field and that He will vouchsafe to purge the air; for this cause be 
certain Gospels read in the wide fields among the corn and grass, that by the virtue and 
operation of God’s word tbe power of the wicked spirits, which keep in the air and infect the 
same (whence come pestilence and other kinds of diseases and sicknesses), may be laid down 
and the air made pure and clean to the intent the corn may remain unharmed and not 
infected of the said hurtful spiiits.”®® In England a stoppage in the throat was supposed to 
be due to witchcraft, or spirits, and the following remedy was resorted to as a cure: — “ Hold 
the diseased by the throat, and say — ■ ‘ Blaze, the martyr and servant of Jesus Christ, commands 
thee to pass up or down,’ In England convulsions were an attack of dwarves.®® Pestilences 
came in human form.®^ Barrenness was a spirit-disease, which was believed to affect trees, as 
well as men and women. So, till 1790, the Bevonshire farmers used to go round their apple 
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tiecs on Twelfth Day in older that they might bear well ^2 hi Herefordshire, under the name 
of Wassailing, the following- rites were observed — At the approach of evening, on the vigil of 
the Twelfth Day, the farmers, with their friends and servants, used to meet together, and at 
about SIX o’clock walk to a field of wheat. In the highest part of the ground twelve small 
fares and one large fire were lighted. The attendants, headed by the master of the family, 
pledged the company in old cider, which circulated freely. A circle was formed round the 
large fire, and a general shouting and hallooing was raised. Sometimes fifty or sixty of 
these files might be seen at once. In England, the ‘‘ falling sickness,” like barrenness, was 
considered to be a spmt-disease Lnpton in Ins Booh of Notable Things (1G60), p. 40, 
says : — Three nails, made in the vigil of the Midsummer Eve and driven m so deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that hath the falling 
sickness, doth drive away the disease quite.”^^ Sir T. Browne (16C0) thought fits to be 
natural, but heightened by the power of the devil and of witchcraft.®^ Spirits cause certain 
diseases, and so Prospero®® tells Ariel to charge his goblins, to grind Caliban’s ]oints with 
dry convulsions, to shorten his sinews with aged cramps, and make him moi-o pinch-spotted 
than a cat-a-mountain. In Yorkshire, St. Vitus’ dance was believed to be caused bv an 
evil eye or a witch,®^ The belief in the spirit-theory of disease is still common in rural England. 
Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp and warts are all believed to be caused by a spirit goiiio- 
into the patient’s body. These diseases are cured, — that is, the spirit who causes the disease 
IS scared, — by a charm. In the charm, the disease is addressed as a spirit or being * — thus, m 
ague the charm runs * ‘‘Ague, farewell till we meet in hell,” and cramp is addressed Cramp, 
be thou faultless, as our Lady -was sinless when she boro Jesus.”®® In Lancashire, the people 
think casting out the ague is the same as casting out the devil, for it is the devil in the sick man 
that makes him shiver and shake Warts are cured by rubbing them with a green elder 
stick and burying the stick.’'® In certain parts of England, fits and hiccough arc still behoved 
to be possessions, and are cured by charms.’^^ Severe bleeding at the nose is in England thought 
to be caused by a spirit sucking the blood. In a case recorded in Northumberland a woman’s 
nose bled so dangerously that the husband went to call a wizard. On his -way the wizard 
crossed a stream between him and the woman’s house, muttered a spell, and said that the blecdincr 
had stopped. The husband went home, and finding that the bleeding had not stopped, returned 
to the wizard, who remembered that there was a second stream. He cross-ed this stream 
repeated the charm, and the bleeding was stayed.’’^ Big neck, or goitre, was cured m England 
by the touch of a dead hand, especially of that of a suicide,’’® and shoes used to lie set cross-wise 
near a bed to keep off cramp In Scotland epilepsy is still supposed to be ficnd-possessioii. 
One cure was to put the epileptic in bed with his dead mother, apparently in the belief that the 
evil-spirit that caused the disease would leave the sufferer and go into the dead.’’® In parts of 
England (1870) erysipelas is thought to be a spirit called Ceronsepel. The charm for 
erysipelas runs Ceronsepel coming in at the town end. By the name of the Lord I mediseu 
thee-”^® The people of Moray in Scotland pare the finger and toe nails of a hectic person, tie 
them in a rag, and wave the rag thrice round his head sun ways, deas soil, and bury the rag 
So, according to Pliny, did the Druids .7’’ 

1. Effect of the belief that S^wiis cause disease. 

One result of the universal belief that disease is caused by unfriendly spirits is the 
anxiety to find out articles’® that scar© spirits. The early Hindus found that tho juice of 
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tlio Roly "basilj or tulsi, restored conscioiisiiess, i*enioved pain in tlie ear, onred scratches, and 
riiigwoim, and destroyed hnmi, or intestinal worms. They also perceived that the smell of the 
basil {lower was sweet, and that the basil leaf, when eaten, wms agreeable to the taste. 
Tlieji there foie, held that the sweet basil scared spirits, and so was a Guardian. So they made 
oai lands and necklaces of sweet basil leaves and stems ; and the iiecldace was called iidsl-jiai , 
A name still home by a gold ornament w^orn by Hindu women. In the same way it w’as found 
ihat the darbhaj or durva, grass was healing oi spirit-scanng, and so jpavittlSf or puriiymg 
rings of tins glass, were worn on the fingers. In the Bombay Konkan, where rice is the staple 
food, it w'as considered to contain some divine principle. Four deities were supposed to 
hvo in rice — the creator, Eavi the sun, Soma the moon, and the Manuhjanab 
the wind-gods. As rice was the abode of gods, it wms thought to be a protection against 
unfriendly spirits. They, therefore, worshipped rice, and, to scare spirits, put into their ears 
fresh ears of the rice called bugdi, a practice which is preserved in the Hindu female ear- 
ornamoiit butjdi or mugdV^ 


In eaily times, especially in India, the cow was considered the most useful of animals 
Its milk gave strength and vigour, its mine and dung wmre medicinal, and its head gave a 
yellow substance, called goidohan, which was found a valuable cure for child-diseases. Every- 
thin<^ thad u]>pertained to the cow was taken to be sacred and spmit-scanng. So the w’ord 
pdf ala in Sanskrit means ‘‘pale-red” or “cow-coloured ” and hence tlio pi dfalh or cow-coloured 
ornament worn by limdn females. Again it was believed that the sacred thread of Brahmans 
keni olf spirits, partly because it has seveial knots called Bmhmd grantlus knots, or knotted 
things, being a spell against evil spirits. Hence the gmitliaU, or knotted necklace, and the 
gdulha,^^ or knotted earring, worn by the low class Hindus. 

Palm-leaves, beads, and certain teeth and bones were supposed to possess the power of 
dispelling spirits, and so the wearing of ornaments made of palm-leaves heads and ivory 
came into fashion. Thus, the Hindu tanmam and MUgcUM ornaments,^ which are now made 
of gold or pearls, were formerly made of black beads, the word laltgdtU meaning b ac - 
beads or black knots, and ^ meatiing beads of life. Similarly the chief neck ornament 

of married Hindu females, called galaht or neck-luck, must, as a rule he of black beads. 
rdfuHHmmlo of ivory are still worn by Hindu women, and are considered to be more auspicious 

ilian either gold or pearl ornaments. 

Wiib the workniK of metals came the discovery of the healing value of minerals. The 

‘.■oa w„ w 

"rior 

gold. 

2. Ornaments scare Spirits* 

Tl,e .1 of “o 0™“*“““ ““ 

.general history of personal ornament. , ,, -n 

Among Head-ornaments are: -- 

a golden hair ornament J g^f^skrit Marathi a bunch 

„r the GlyowB tomentosa leaves, is wo OUndaw, the Sanskrit oliandm, moon, 

ment, which is otherwise called m,da, the ]oy-giver. umn 


”^79 Moksworth’s MarOtU jDieiiomfy 
*9 Sk granihi, a knot 


The Ivydi resembles an ear of rice, 
81 Pandanus odorat%ssimus. 
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a full-moon shaped gold ornament worn on tlie liair. ChandraUr, the Sanskrit chandra, 
moon, and Ura, a part or portion : a half quarter-moon head ornament. CMmpjdchihflr, the 
Sanskrit cliampala, the chdmpd tree,83 and hdr a row a golden hair-ornament resembling a 
row of chci 7 yi:pd flowers. GuUbdcU^lml the Marathi guldb, rose, and phid, a flower a golden 
head ornament like a rose flower. Gbndd, the MarAtM gondd, the Qlole^ amaranth . a golden 
and silken head-ornament like a bunch of Globe amarayith flowers. Mag, the Saiisknt naga^ a 
serpent, a gold snake-shaped ornament. 

Among ITose-brnaments aro* — Math^ apparently the Marathi uathy the juice of a plant 
administered through the nose, a common nose-ornament. Ydl% the Marathi Bassella 

'iuhia, a pearl nose-ring. 

Among Ear-ornaments are : — the Marathi hugd^, a kind of rice, a gold ornament 

like a rice ear. JBdl^, the Sanskrit bah, Marathi bal, strength, a gold and peail ornament 
supposed to protect or strengthen Gdnilid, the Sanskrit granth\ Marathi ganthc/y a knot : any 
knotted ear-ornament worn by low class Hindus Lavahge, the Marathi lavakg^ clove, a golden 
ear-ornament resembling a clove, Kuden, the Marathi Jciiden, a root shoot of turmeric, rice, 
ginger, or garlic, an ear-ornament worn by females. 

Among Neck-ornaments are : — Javdclilmdl, the Marathi yV/m, barley, and mdl, a garland * 
a gai land of gold beads like barley grains. GMmpelmliclihitdly the Maiafhi champd, laJJ, a 
bud, and mdl, a garland : a golden garland resembling cMmpd flowers. Hdr Tamndmaclid, the 
Marathi Mr, a garland, and rdmandma, the name of the god Rama : golden garland, on which 
the name of the god Riima is written. TnlsipaW, the Marathi tuM, sweet basil, and a 
necklace • a necklace of tuM leaves or stalks, a golden necklace CMnchpafd, the Marathi 
chincky tamarind, and paW, a necklace . a gold necklace. Yajnit.ka, the Sanskrit vagra^ 
thunderbolt, and Marathi tika, a hit : an ornament worn round the neck, as powerful a guardian 
as a hit of Indrfds thunderbolt. 

Among Hand-ornaments are • — Bdhgd^y probably the Marfithi hdngdd, a kind of flsh : 
said to have been adopted by the Hindus from the Muhammadans : — orthodox Hindu ladies 
prefer the pdtali or cow-colour, which was supposed to avert evil. Ydld, the Marathi for the 
sweet-rooted grass, Andropogon muricatum, a round golden hand ornament, Bat all, the 
Sanskrit pale red or cow-coloured, a cow-coloured ornament of gold or ivory. 

Among Foot-ornaments are : — Vdld^ the Marathi name for the AMropfogon mimcaium, 
a foot-ornament of silver. FhuUfi, the Marathi word 'pMl, a flower • silver foot-ornaments, 
Mdsolyd, the Sanskrit matsya, Manithi mdsd, a fish : a silver fish-shaped toe-ornament, 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. 

The Telugus, as a lule, wear dMUs, hut occa- 
sionally also pdejdmas, extending from the waist 
to the knee, and fastened round the waist by a 
cord, called nada, run through a turned in bolder 
or selvedge by means of a small stick, which 


they say should be split in two before it is thrown 
away when done with, or the wearer of the 
pdejdmas will become lean. Repeated failure of 
the superstition has had as yet no effect on its 
prevalence. 

M. N* Tekketswamy. 


MicTielta champaca. 
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(Coiifmmd /s orWf %), 344 ) 

M eanwhile the fair name of Ambika had been spoiled by the minister of Vijayanagara. 

But she had no idea of how great the mischief was that had been done. All she had 
wanted were funds for the 'Saiva temple, which her lord had ordered her to acquire for herself. 
The funds had been acquired in the manner directed. So when the merchant, after giving 
away all that he had to D^vi, left Madura for the north, and when all this property was safelj 
and secretly collected and kept in the choultry, Ambika said to DSvi • 

‘‘ My dear fneud, I mean to entrust the building of tbe Saiva temple to yon, for I must 
leave this place soon, if I am to execute the last hard condition of my lord Meanwhile, you 
must daily go to the palace to receive the dole for our raaiiitenaiice. Everything must go on,^ 
as if I remained here. Not a word, not a S3 liable, must escape from your lips about my 
absence. The building of the Saiva temple, opposite to our choultry, must commence from 
ionuorrow, and slowly must the woik go on You must keep a regular account of al e 
money that you spend upon it, and it must be built strictly from the funds that we have 

acquired from the merchant.” 

DS^rl listened eagerly to all Ambika said, and put her a thousand questions, 

atid promised to do all that a maid-serrant could do in helping Ambika. 

Now, as her lord left her for Banaras, the prmeesshad determined to follow 
m disguise, for successfully accomplishing the last and the most severe 

she should, through him and without his knowledge, — giie birth to a s i . extremely 

that unless she had strong help the successful execution of her pioaect 

difficult, nay, an impossible, task. So she wrote to her father secretly about h ^ 

and why she had to go to Banaras, and saying that for this journey she wanted , 

composed of men and women quite foreign to India, a confidential man for 

her affairs at Madura, and ample funds for her journey and stay at Banaias ^ f 

the greatest regard for his daughtei, and so he at once sent men and mo 7> 

his (lauf>‘bter, made tbe whole retinue wait at a day vS journey , ' v 

made two of his confidential ministers assume the guise of common men 

crdeied them to obey the princess’s orders. W the 'Saiva 

Jernnle and groat was Amhika’s delight when she saw him near her, 

Hhe cai^e to know throngh him that a retinue of a himdred men and a Wi^^ 
another person, disguised like himself, was wai mg recommended 

Her ]oy knew uo bomids when she heard of this. She “/.g" .I’ "emple should 

her iL confidential friend in disguise, and made of the d.s- 

be built by bmi with funds supplied by en father and went in to her own 

giiised friend, which contained somet ^ found a stran^'e prince standing before 

room. After a ghat Aa she returned, and “ J^eived from her father 

them, and no ^ ^^Xre^^^^ confidential tiiend accompanied the disguised 

contained a complete set of a male dres . ,.„+,,Tnedto Madura to attend to his duty 

Ambika to the spot where the retinue rapid pilgrimage to 

ThiiH did AmbU^disgmsadas aprmce begin heilon^^^^^^^^^^ 

BanAras. She reached the sacred ^ ^ diss-nise the prince of Simhaladvlpa. 

abode opposite to his house, calling erse , in r , purposely held in the bouse 

The several festivities, the music and the nan c par^i^ pqpdiyan prince. But the latter 
of the Siihhaladvlpa prince to attract the ^ Aolly done for his sake, 

never for a moment had any reason to suspect that these things we 
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and he was for several da 7 a eagerly waiting for an opportunity to get himself introduced to 
one whom he considered to be the happiest prince in the world In about a eonplo of months 
after his arrival in Baniras, lie was allowed to become tho friend of the prince of Simhaladviiia, 
and little by little the friendship between the two princes giew thicker and thicker, till on 
a certain day the Simlialadvipa prmce thus qaewtioned his friend ^ 

“ O Pandija, notwithstanding the several festivities, nantclies and mnsic that I get up day 
after day on your account, I now and then find that yon are abseut-minded. There mnst be some 
cause for all this. Though wo have become bosom friends now, you have not been free witn 
me Tell me now, please, what lurks in your mind, and let mo try my best to console you ” 

The prmcc then related all about his wife, except her bani.shment to the choultry, and so his 
listener came to undorstaiid who the pearl merchant had been, d’he Simhaladvipa prince 
laughed freely over tho story, and this want of politene.ss enraged tho vexed husband lory much. 

“ You laugh now, 0 Simhala ! T do not know how yon would have liked these ilun.^w 

if yom- wife had behaved thus towards you,” .said tho P.'uuliyaii prmcc, to which tho listener 
replied * — 


Tbaiilc God, 0 Puiidiya, I liavo no wife I slijill never nifiUTy 

Now that the topic bad boon once mooted, there wore .son oral occasions m tho no.vt and sue- 
ceeduig days on which they had again to revert to it. Thoiigli Ambika, disguised as tlio Simliala 
prince, had laughed over the volloy ol abrnso that her husband, without knowing who lu.s listener 
was, had showered upon her, there was no sadder soul in the world than herseU at the time. 

“Thus, thought she, “has my lord been deceived by the VijayAiiagara nnmstcr, and 
believes me to be a bad woman and disbelieves my talisman, and calls it a nuunc. It is mv 

fate to undergo such hardship. Let things only go on as 1 wnsli them now, and I shall soon 
wm over my lord to my side.” 

One evening, the Sirhhala piinoe thus consoled his friend - — * 

“ hVom all that I can gather from your speech, you seem to envy my happy life in the 
midst of so many courtezans, while you look upon your stay opposite to me all alwio as a groat 
hardship. If yon have no objection, 1 can easily send you oiio of thc.so courtezans for company.” 

The Pandiyan prince gladly accepted his friend’s .suggc.stion, and from that mghl, tho 
Simhala prince assnmocl the disguise of a courbezani of Simhaiadvlpa during tho 
nights, and spent them with her lord. The Pandiyan prince never suspected that the 
prmce andthe courtezan, who visited him every night, wore one and the same person. Thus 
matters continued till Ambika became certain of her pregnancy, and the moment she was certain 

i seoi"’' returning there, 

Td everofth t T ornaments from her lord - of his finger and oar rings, garlands. 

Lker and morr" f ^ ^^og^^oher all that she 

anromnl K '.1 r ^ j le pilgrimage ot the princess to Ban&ras was now successfully 

accomplished, and four full months she had spent happily with her lord. 

One day, the following letter was shewn to the Pindiyan prmce by the Simhala prince : - 

You We tTTl T ■ ^ urgently needed hero. Start at once and come away, 

xou have spent too long a time at the sacred city.” ^ 

a Icannotstaylong. 1 must bo off in 

a day or two Though we may part now, we shall meet soon, X hope. Befoie I go, 1 want to 

Lke carrfiL to’ f f V° friendship. On your rctni-n to yonr country 

her She mav st?^ i whole secret of your wife’s conduct, before yon think of punishing 

the ornamenteet 1 f ’ “ii^^ter’s story after all a lie. He might have purchased 

me ornaments easily from some maid-scrvants.” 

fnen?snSten?T’''^f' ^ kind and good 

og 0 him, this idea — that the Vijaydnagara minister’s version of his wife’s 
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cliSini/CtGr niiglit all bo a tale, and that the ornaments mi^ht have been got by unfair means, 
occurred to him at once. But the original warmth of his true regard to his singular wife' 
which he had before he came to Vijayanagara, was gone He promised to himself secretly that' 
on his return, he wonld sift the matter well before taking any harsh steps, and no sooner had 
this idea entered into his head than he also wanted to return to his country. 

The Simhala prince, after intimating to bis friend that he would be going down to the 
south in a few days, resolved within himself tliat his departure must be sudden, secret and 
rapid. All arrangements necessary for this were secretly made, and executed the very next 
day. The third morning after the letter was seen by the Pandiyan prince he saw the mansion 
opposite to Ins house vacant, and the inmates all gone. On asking the landlord, he was told 
of the abrupt departure of the inmates to their country on the previous night. 

“What,’’ thought the PAadiya. “Is friendship a mere name without any meaning attached 
to it, that my friend, the Simhala, should thus quit this place without one word as to the time 
of his leaving ? Bat let me not accuse him I was advised by him only the other day not to 
be so hasty and foolish in believing the Yijayanagara minister’s accusation against my wife ” 

Thus thought he, and made arrangements for going also to his country. 

As soon as the princess Ambika in her male disguise left Bandras, she requested her 
confidential friends to hasten the journey as much as possible, and reached Madura in four 
months’ time As might be expected, she sent away to her father all the men and women 
who had formed her retinue a day’s journey from her choultry, and taking only two chosen 
and trustworthy friends with her, she reached her poor habitation safely in the middle of the 
night. She mot her confidential friend and Devi. Gfreat were their rejoicings at this happy 
meeting, and Ambika was delighted to fimd that the temple was almost approaching to completion. 
The other part oi her promise, too, she expected to be fulfilled in a couple of months in the 
natural course of circumstances. No one ever doubted that the princess had not remained 
in the choultry, for the morning doles had been regularly received, and now D^vi and the 
other servants were mightily pleased at all the steps Ambika had taken for successfully retrieving 
her character. She requested them all to keep everything to themselves till her lord’s return. 

Six months after her return to Madura, her lord, the prince of the PAndiya country, returned 
to his palace from his pilgrimage to the north. The first news that he heard, when entering his 
(lomiiiions, was a scandal about his banished wife. Births and deaths cannot be kept secret for 
long time, and it became known throughout the palace first, then throughout the city, that the 
banished princess had given birth to a son. Then the whole Pandiyan realm came to know of it. 
This event took place just four months before the return of the prince, who, after leaving 
Banaras, travelled in haste for a few days to 'join the Simhala prince, hut, being unable to catch 
him up and obtain news of his movements, had taken his own time for his return journey. 

The prince’s return was welcome to all in the capital, except to himself, for thongli 
now and then he consoled himself with the thought that the character of a banished princess 
should not at all put him out of his usual peace of mind, the scandal, as it appeared to him, 
was in the mouth of every one, and made him hang his head His father the old king 
gave the prince a very kind and hearty welcome, but at their first meeting, it so happened 
that Davi also was waiting to receive her morning dole. All the anger which the prince 
was keeping to himself broke out at once at the sight of that maid-servant 

“ Has your lady a baby with her ? ” asked the prince, 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied she. 

“Cannot the father of that child feed you all?” roared oat the prince, his tone of 
speech having changed itself by anger to a high pitch. 

Coolly the maid-servant replied Id onr Highness, my lori^ is its father, and, in 
keeping with yonr Highness’s orders, I come daily to the palace gates 
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The prince, who had not the slightest leasoii to connect himself with its origin, thought 
himself doubly insulted by the cutting remarks by the maid-servant. He would have rushed 
‘,it her and plunged lus dagger in her body, had not half a dozen fi lends near hnn held him 
back, fearing his attitude He abused her, and several people had ah-eady rushed at her to 
push her away, when the old king restored order, and severely reprimanded D0vi. 

But she was glad at heart that unwittingly the matters had taken such a course. 

Let me be abused and tlirashed,” thought she. “I shall be jiroud of having brought 
this separation between the prince and his chaste wife the sooner to an end ” 

With this thought, she bowed very respectfully to the prince, and requested him to turn 
lus mind back to the Simhala prince, and that she was not at all joking, but in earnest, when 
she said that he was the father of the beautiful baby. She even went out of her way, and 
remarked that in all the fourteen worlds there could not be found a better lady than the 
princess of Akhandakaveri, 

The prince’s face changed colour when the name of the Simliala .prince fell into lus ears. 

What Is it possible ' What connection is there with that company in Baniiras and the 
baby’s biith here.P Let me cmpiire,” thought he 

DSvi was not that day permitted to return to tlio choultry. TmnuMliately, tlie princess 
with her baby and the other Tuaid-servants were sent for The prnu'o, overc^oinc by extreme 
anger, had forgotten all his hard conditions, which heliail imposed on his wife before he started 
for the sacred city • — the raising of the tSaiva temple and the giving birth to a sou by lus own 
self without his knowledge. 

Ever obedient to orders issued by her lord or lus father, Aiubika, with ht'r little baby at 
her bosom, arrived at the court like an ordinary woman witbont any retiu'enijo to hoi* position. 
But what did she, the gem of womauldiid, care forall the outward formalities Her face, which 
bore on every lino of it, furrows of deep anxiety and misery, indicated for all that her chaste 
innate character. Reaching the court she bowed with grace to Inir fathm'-in-law and then to her 
lord. When questioned by the former as to who wa^ the father of tlie !)ahy, she replied : - 

“Resiiected father-m-law. Your noble son and my husband is its father. Let him kindly 
remember tlie Simhala piincc, lus inond, at Bamlras, and the coiirhrzau that visited him evei) 
night there. This is that courtezan, and the cause of all this is the irapositicm of two severe 
conditions, wliicliyour own son will explain to you, sire. If he is doubtful of the courtezan, 
let him please examine these ornaments, which ho presented to me.” 

Here she placed before the old king all the jewels that her husband had g^iven her in her 
disguise as a courtezan. She then explained her whole story, from the beginning of her wedding 
night to that raomont. All the people concerned in the affair were called and examined. The 
further the examination went the more the prince began to admire Ills chaste wife. What 
hardships, what renunciations she had undergone to please the whims of his own bad self ? 
Even the Vijaynnagara minister with his sovereign had to come in to give evidence, and on the 
former’s saying that the princess he slept with for a night, as a pearl merchant, had a mol© in 
her right cheek, the last lingering doubt in the minds of the most suspicious of men assembled 
there was removed. This on examination was proved to exist on the face of the maid-servant 
who had pnt on the disguise of the princess for a night. The examination was thorough 
and extremely minute, and before it was over there was not a single soul in the court, who did 
not condemn the prince for his bad treatment of his excellent wife, nor praise Ambika for 
all her successful adventures and noble execution of her undei takings for unsullied fame 

The prince was more than sufficiently pleased. He took back with pleasure lus virtuous 
wife, and many were the occasions when they recounted their Banaras adventures. Once 
thus closely united by so many pleasant recollections an^'^ad vent ares they never became separated 
afterwards in their life. Ambika, by her purity of coaSduct, soundness of learning, and kindness 
to every one, became an object of respect to oiRnry^rson, and even to her husband. And they 
now lived together happily for a long time. 
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coloi-s, in Sikhim 198£. 

D6re, the toll-man, murdered by Channayya 
HI the Koti-Ohannayya Legend , 39f 


Bharmada-arasu, the Lord of Chanty, a 

Bhto 92 

Bhaimak§,ya Padma Sambhava, a Lamaic 

god 73 

Bhaimak^ya Samantabhadra, a Lamaic god... 73 
Bhaimanatlia Gtlril do-bei, a Lamaic god ... 74 

Dharmar^ja, a Lamaic god 74 

Bharmas^gara, his dispute with Jinachandra- 

sQii 170 

Dhdtup<Uha, notes on the roots in the, 14 Iff 

some lemaiks m defence of the 251ff. 

d/irwua, see pole star...,. 157 

Bhfimavati, Bhuta of Mudabidu in the Tulu 

Country 16 

dialects, slang, m South India 49fE. 

disguise, in folktales... 3851 

diseases, certain, attnbuted to spirits 378f. 

Biw^n Bininath, his share in Sikh affairs ... 71 
Best Muhammad of Kabul, begmnmgs of 

tiouble with 66 

diama, Sanskrit, notes on the history of 110 

diaweis, supeistition concerning the stimg 

of 384 

Bugganna Kavei, a heio of the Kodamana- 

taya Legend 91 

Buiugulaya, a Bhfita 99 

durva glass, the, is a spiiit-scaiei 383 

dvddasa m E -F. YII. 103, 9, a test word m 
the date of the Uig-Viida 154f 

earth- demons of Sikhim described 20 If 

eaith-gods in Sikhim 197 
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Edambilr, a place famous m the Koti-Chan- 
nayya Legend, 42, 45, legend of an inscrip- 
tion at 4<5f. 

Edgren, Pi of ,lii8 views on theD7^^2]^^tJpd^7ta...l43f. 

Ejanagar = Bijanagar 97, 191 

Ekkadka Erryangada, the property of Koti 

and Channayya 48 

Elphins tone, his dealings with R ah j it Singh ... 61 

emotions, the, a lecture in the BUdshd^- 
BMshana, 230ff. — accessoiy, 235: — m 

poetry, analysed 236f 

ensuants m Indian Rhetoiic described 235f. 

epic poetry in India 52fB. 

eras, in Burma, origin of the, 256 , Buddhist, 
in Burma, reckoned from 544 B. C , 256 , 
Dodorasa, of Burma = the Saka Eia, 256 ; 
KachhapaScha, = Sakkardj, 256 ; Saka, its 


counterparts in Burma, 256, the Yulgar, of 
Burma = Sakkaraj, 256 — notes on the 

Sakkaraj 256 

excitants in Indian Rhetoric desciibed 235 

exoicism in Sikhim, 199fP. — a ceremony of, 
m Sikhim, described 204ff. 


fairy, doings of a, in a folktale, 78 .' — sleeps 
for twelve years, 79, has seven guards, 79: 
marries a mortal, 80 . — mairiage, no cere- 
mony necessary, 80 food, 81 : fairy 
clothes, 78, 81 , marking her clothes for 


identification 79 

festivals of the Sikhs, described 64, 69 

flavours, the, of rhetonc, m India, 233f. 

— practically style 233 

flying couch, 81 — elephant 83 

forbidden glance back in folktales 79 

folklore m Hindustan, 78ffi in Salsette, 


B4fl among the Sgaw-Karens, 26ff. 
in Western India, 160fB..— tuiming on 

trade slang terms 5 Pf 

Eortnights, bright, dates of the Saka Era, 
in, llSffi, 177f£. . — dark, dates of the 
Saka Era, in......... 122fE , 129f 


gamdi = Bhfita temple sacred to the 

Beideilu 

genius, the, in Sikhim 

ghosts are mortal, 377 , — are noxious in 
Sikhim, 214 — exorcism of, in Sikhim, 214f . ; 
are got rid of by being burned in Sikhim... 

Gnavu, a Bhfita 

Giridhara-dasa, a writer on rhetonc 
gods, guardian, origin of, 374fl m Sikhim 
Lamaism, 197® -the Thiee Upper, m 

Sikhim, 

G6lamattikanagaram is Taikkum, 255, the 
stoneat 


6 

197 


214 

187 

216 


198 

255 


Grammanans, Hindu, Whitney’s views of the, 

143 theii’ statements confiimed by 

modern research 147 f 

guardians (spirits or gods), 374 ® • can be 
changed, 376f — personal, 376 — of the 

clan, IS a clan ancestor 375 

gudi, a place set apart for the Bhtlta guardian 

of temple 3 

Gujarati, its usefulness to Skr studies 250 

Gujjara Language = (?) Gu^arfiti 192 

Gul B^gam, wife of Raujit Singh 63 

Gfirfi, a Lamaio god 74 

Gurus of the Sikhs, a summary of an account 

of, 57£ — lives of the Sikh, noted 61 

Gurvdvali of the Jayavijaya-gani, a note on 
the, 179 — of the Dharmasagaia-gam, a 

note on the,. 47 (j 

Gubtyamma, a site for Bhfita worship ......... H 

Gy^ba, a Lamaic god 74 


Hamsdvati = Pegu 200 

hells, the Brahmanical, 109 — the Buddhist, 
note on the, 109 — ceremonies for getting 

the soul out of, m Sikhim 208f, 

Hemp plant in Indian literature, 260f its 
name in Skr., 260 . — mentioned m the 
AtharmvMa, 260; by P^nini, 260 ; by Yar4- 
hamihira (504 A. D.), 260; by Susruta (7th 
Century A. D.), 260; by Chakrapgnidatta 
(11th Century A. D ), 260f.; in the Skr. 
dictionaries [jcdshasl 260, in folksongs 
of the 12th Century A. D., 262 , by Narahari 
Pandita (1300 A. D.), 261; by Yidy^iati 
Tblkur (1400 A. D,), 262; in the DUrta^ 
samdgamaimOA D.), 261; in the ^dmga. 
dhara (1520 A. D.), 261 ; by Mr%anad5Ba- 
kavMja (1700 A. D.), 261; in the Basa- 
pradipa, 261 ; in the Basarainasamuch- 


chaya.»., , 262 

hens, crowing, an omen 19 

hero tasks, 81 . — ► atid mare born together in 

folktales 81 

heroes and heroines, classification of, a lecture 


herome sheds peails for tears and rubies for 

laughter, in folktales 102 

Hesse, Dr., his notes on Burnell’s MS. de- 
scription of a Bhfita festival 2 

Tigo-wd-lha, the chief personal gods among 

the Lamas I 97 

Hihihn Pipihri, identification of 104 

HimS»vanta, the name discussed ................ 103 

Hmduism, notes on current works on ......352®. 

Hiri Singh, his death 70 

Holeya = Holier = HoHya, the Pariab ‘of 
South Oanara 6 




